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PREFACE 


In the following Notes I quote the text of the Micomachean 
Ethics as it is given in Mr. Bywater’s Edition (Clarendon 
Press, 1890); and it is to be understood that I approve 
Mr. Bywater’s readings and punctuation throughout, except 
in the (comparatively few) places where I express doubt or 
dissent. 

Mr. Bywater’s Contributions to the Textual Critcism of 
Aristolle’s Nicomachean Ethics (Clarendon Press, 1892) un- 
fortunately did not appear till the first four Books of my 
Notes were already in print; but in preparing the sub- 
sequent Books for the press I have taken account of the 
explanations and valuable suggestions contained in this 
brochure. 

To Prof. Susemihl’s critical edition of the Micomachean 
Ethics, not to mention his edition of the Eudemsan Ethics 
and his edition of the Moralta Magna, 1 am deeply indebted. 
On almost every page of these Notes I have to acknowledge 
something which I owe to Prof. Susemihl’s industry and 
suggestive treatment of the text. 

Before leaving the subject of the text, I ought perhaps 
to apologize for pretty often referring to the readings of 
certain inferior manuscripts —Cambr., CCC, NC, B', B’ 
B’— which I happen to have examined. I quote these 
readings, not as being valuable in themselves, but—some- 
times as enabling me to illustrate from my own observation 
the operation of causes which we have to take account of in 
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estimating the readings of the important manuscripts— 
sometimes simply as not having been hitherto published. 
So far as the problem of establishing the text of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is directly concerned, Mr. Bywater is 
undoubtedly right in leaving as our recognised sources K> 
and L», with r and Aspasius. 

These volumes contain only ‘Notes.’ I have not written 
‘Introductory Essays,’ partly because the brilliant and in- 
structive ‘ Essays’ contained in the First Volume of Grant’s 
Ethics hold the field—partly, and chiefly, because I think 
that junior students—to whom I hope these Notes may be 
useful—can master the Eéiscs only by fighting their way 
through the problems and difficulties of the Treatise, as 
these start up—sometimes for the first time, sometimes 
again under altered forms—in the Greek text itself. 

Having, for these reasons, dispensed with ‘Introductory 
Essays,’ I have been obliged to make a good many of the 
‘notes’ somewhat long; and being anxious that every 
important passage, as it occurred, should there and then 
impress the student with its full weight—its weight being 
often the weight of Aristotle’s whole Philosophy brought 
to bear through some technical term—I have not been very 
careful to avoid repetitions. 

The quotations from other works of Aristotle, and from 
Plato, have been printed in full, in order that the junior 
student may be able to read conveniently, within the limits 
of these volumes, what he certainly must read, if he is to 
understand the £¢hics in a concrete way as part of Aristotle’s 
entire Philosophy. 

In writing the ‘arguments’ I have allowed myself con- 
siderable liberty. In some cases it seemed that the student 
would be best introduced to the particular context by an 
epitome, in some cases by a paraphrase and explanation, 
in other cases again by a more or less free translation. 

In composing the ‘notes’ I have of course had a great 
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mass of material to draw upon in the works of the many 
scholars, ancient and modern, who have commented on the 
Ethics. The Greek Scholiasts—Aspasius (Heylbut, 1889), 
the Paraphrast Heliodorus'! (Heimsius and Heylbut), Eu- 
Stratus, Michael Ephesius, and the other Scholiasts printed 
in the Aldine Collection* (1536)—I have used carefully 
throughout; and among the modern commentators I owe 
much, in different ways, to Zell (1820), Coraes* (1822), 
Michelet (1848), Fritzsche (for v, vi, vii—1851, and viii, 
ix—1847), Grant (last edition, 1885), Ramsauer (1878), and 
Jackson (for v—1879). 

My largest debt is to Grant, whose Ethics I wish to 
mention here with the greatest respect, as an edition the 
value of which has steadily grown on me. For help, 
indeed, in certain classes of detail difficulties, I have had 
most often to turn to other authorities ; but no other edition 
have I found so fertile in philosophical suggestions. These 
Suggestions, I would remark, are to be found in unobtrusive 
notes, as well as in the Introductory Essays. 

I must not omit to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
modern translators—Stahr, Williams, and Peters—especially 
to the last. Here and there I have felt bound to say that 
I do not agree with a rendering given by Mr. Peters; but 
his Translation, taken as a whole, I have found an able and 
trustworthy assistant. 


' We seem to have no good reason for believing that this was his name: see 
L. Cohen in the Berl. philolog. Wochensch. Nov. 9, 1889, p. 1419, and cf. Val. 
Kose in Hermes, vol. ii. p. 212. 

For the Greek Scholiasts on the £.V. generally, see Val. Rose, Hermes, 
vol. v. pp.61 sqq. uber die griechischen Commentare zur Ethik des Arsstoteles ; 
aad ¢. Bywater in Hermes, vol. v. pp. 354 844: 

: This collection is composed as follows according to Rose (Hermes, vol. v, 
article referred to in foot-note above)—Book I Eustratius, II-IV Anonymus, 
\ : Michael Ephesius, VI Eustratius, VII Anonymus rec., VIII Aspasius, 
IX-X Michael Ephesius. 

” For the circumstances attending the publication of this interesting edition 
st AAAMANTIOZ KOPAHS ixd A. OEPEIANOT (Trieste, 1890), vol. iii. 
PP- 47 sqq. 
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My separate debts to predecessors I have tried to acknow- 
ledge in all cases as they were contracted; but it may well 
be that, in annotating a Treatise on which there are so many 
Commentators, I have sometimes put down, from ignorance 
or forgetfulness, as my own, what ought to have been credited 
to another. 

There is one writer, not yet mentioned, to whom I wish to 
express special indebtedness. Dr. Rassow’s Forschungen 
aber die Nicomachische Ethtk (1874) have been always before 
me in writing these Notes. I suppose all who know Dr. 
Rassow’s little work will agree entirely with me when I say 
that very few works of the kind contain so much valuable 
matter in such small space. It would be a great gain if the 
Forschungen—a model of critical method—were made more 
accessible by means of an English translation. 

It is not necessary to refer here, except generally, to the 
assistance—acknowledged in detail—which I have derived 
from the editors of other works of Aristotle, and from the 
editors of other authors, quoted in these Notes. 

In conclusion—a few lines about ‘interpolations,’ ‘dis- 
locations,’ and ‘duplicate passages.’ The subject is an 
interesting one, and I have touched it in some of my notes 
on Book v and Book vii, in connexion with the views of 
Dr. Jackson and Prof. Cook Wilson—also in other notes 
referring to the views of Dr. Rassow; but it properly lies 
beyond the scope of these volumes, which aim chiefly at help- 
ing readers of the Ethics to get hold of the philosophical 
doctrine of the Treatise. I feel sure that the scholars just 
mentioned agree with me in thinking that the philosophical 
doctrine, in its broad outlines and more important details, 
stands out with such evidence and actuality, that it is im- 
possible to conceive our view of it as having to be appreciably 
altered in consequence of discoveries which may hereafter 
be made as to the condition of the text before the age of 
Andronicus. To take up the subject of ‘interpolations, 
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dislocations, and duplicate passages’—even if I had been 
competent to do so—would therefore have been beside the 
aim of these Nofes as concerned with the philosophical 
doctrine of the Ethics. Of course it would be a matter of 
extraordinary philological interest, if an Egyptian papyrus 
were found, old enough to decide for, or against, the in- 
genious speculations of the modern xwpi{orres. 

The Index added to these Noles does not profess to be 
complete. It is designed mainly to help the student by 
bringing together selected notes on some of the more im- 
portant topics. To find his way in the Greek text, the 
student must turn to Mr. Bywater’s Index. 


J. A. STEWART. 
July, 1892. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


K°=cod. Laurent. 81. 11 (10th cent... 

L® = cod. Par. 1854 (12th cent.). 

M>=cod. Mare. 213 (15th cent.). 

N® =cod. Marc. append. iv. 53 (14th cent.). 

O* = cod. Riccard. 46 (14th cent.). 

H*=cod. Marc. 214 (14th cent.). 

PP «cod. Vat. 1342 (14th or 13th cent.). 

r = Vetusta translatio (13th cent.). 

Cambr. = University Library 1879 I i. v. 44: the Eliensis of Wilkinson, Zell, 
and Michelet, the O? of Susemihl (13th cent.). 

CCC = Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 112 : the O' of Susemihl 
(15th cent.). 

NC = Library of New College, Oxford 227: the O* of Susemihl (15th 
cent... 

B' = Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 14080 (15th cent.). 

B? = Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6790 (15th cent. }. 

I? = Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 16 C. xxi (16th cent.). 

Par. 1853 = Bibl. Nat. Paris: (part containing E. N. 15th cent.). 


(For Bekker'’s MSS. of the £..V. see Susemihl, Die Bekkerschen Hss. der 
N.EL News Jahrbucher fiir Philol. 1878, p. 625 sqq.; and Bywater’s Contri- 
butions to the Textual Criticism of Aristotle’s Nic. Eth. For the English MSS. 
of the £..V. see Anecdota Oxon., Classical series, vol. i. part 1. For I, the 
Vet. tr.. see Newman's Politics, vol. ii. pp. xli sqq.] 


CORRIGENDA 


5, foot-note, read adds nai dyads. 
81, thirteenth line from top, for ‘ #s used’ read ‘7s is used.’ 
169, heading of note on § 2, read dperdv. 
329, tenth line of note on § 2, read dpx:Oémpos. 
496, ninth line from top, for ‘whole section’ read ‘clause.’ 
tenth line from top, for ob pica read plyror way. 


. 133, heading of note on 1146 a. 22 read wapdBofa éAfyyav. 


148, top line, for ‘acts also against his consciously realised know- 
ledge of the including universal’ read ‘at the same time 
consciously realises the including universal.’ 

178, sixth line from top, for ‘in’ read ‘is.’ 

181, fourth line of note on a. 3, read deparys. 

264, sixth line from top, for ‘imply ’ read ‘implies.’ 

295, seventh and cighth lines of note on a. 26, for én wai abrois read 
wai Ext airross. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Every art, every sctence, every action, every act of chotce, aims at some good. 
Hence they have well defined The Good as‘ the end which all things aim at.’ 
But ends differ. Sometimes our end is the mere performance of a function ; 
sometimes, something substantive beyond the performance of the function—in 
which case the something substantive ts ‘ better than,’ i.e. ts the raison d’étre 
of the function by which st ts produced. 

There are as many ends as there are arts, sciences, and forms of action. 
There are certain leading arts, sciences, and forms of action, under which 
certain other arts, sciences, and forms of action group themselves in various 
grades of subordination. The end of a leading art, science, or form of action 
W always more chotceworthy than the ends of the subordinate arts, sctences, or 
forms of action belonging to the group. Thus Generalship is an art, whose end, 

‘tulory, is more choiceworthy than ‘ riding, the end of the subordinate art of 
hersemanship ; as ‘riding,’ in its turn, ts more choiceworthy than ‘the bridle,’ 
the end of the still more subordinate art of bridle-making. This example shows 
that an art whose end 1s, and an art whose end ts not, a substantive product 
may belong to the same group of subordinate arts. A bridle is a substantive 
fratuct, riding is the mere performance of a function ; but the art of bridle 
mating and the art of horsemanship both fall under the same leading art. 


1 risa «.t.d.] Eustratius, and other commentators after him, 1094 a. 1. 

Y€ noted that many of Aristotle’s great philosophical treatises 

in with a universal proposition. In the universal the cause is 
Contained (Am. Post. i. 24. 85 b. 26 1d 8¢ Kxadddov mparov airiov dpa 
" matdov): science explains things by their causes (An. Post. i. 2. 
il bg (muoraueOa 8¢ oidueba éexacrov dmAds. . . . Stray thy 7 airiay 
ceed yrooxey & nv rd mpaypd éeoru, ore éxeivou airia éori, cal ph 
OX yohu rovr’ Drws éxev); hence the propriety of beginning a 
ientific treatise with a universal proposition, rather than with a 
Particular statement. The opening words of the Politics are éred) 

B 
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1094 a. 1. macay mddy Spapev Kovvoviay twa ovcay, Kat macay Kowwriay dyabov Twds 
vexey ouveotnxviay (Tov yap elvas Soxodvros dyabod xdpw mdyra mparrovet 
mavres), Snrov ws mara pév dyabod twvds croxd{ovrar: the Afcfaphy'sics 
begin—avres avOpwna rov cidévar dpéyovras hice: the Post. Anal. 
begin—saca didacoKaXia nat maca pabnors dtavontinyn éx mpotmapxovons 
yiveras yuooews: similarly, the treatise de Partibus Antm. and the 
Physics begin with universal propositions. On the other hand 
the later Eudemian Ethics begin as Grant says (E¢hics: essay i. 
vol. i. p. 23) ‘ without any scientific preface, but rather in the form 
of a literary essay, with the sentence: “In the temple of the God 
at Delos some one . . . has inscribed the following verses on the 
vestibule of the shrine of Latona.” ’ 

The exordium of the Z. XV. (taken in connexion with the similar 
exordia of the Politics, Metaphysics, Posterior Analytics, and other 
treatises mentioned) thus indicates, by its form, the logical method 
which Aristotle regarded as proper to ‘a scientific treatise.’ 
Demonstrative science in the strict sense (dwodeuriu) émormpn—y 
€£ dnb xai mpwrwy Kai Guécwy Kai yrwpipwrépey cal mporépwy Kal arin 
rou ovprepdoparos An. Post. i. 2.71 b.20) is possible, indeed, only in 
the regions of metaphysics and mathematics, where the mind con- 
fronts truths which are abstract (dvev vdAns), eternal (dita), and 
necessary (uy évdexcueva GAdws exev). In these regions principles 
are apprehended by the eye in diagrams, or by the mind’s eye in 
speculation, with perfect clearness and distinctness, and conse- 
quences are evidently seen to flow necessarily from principles". In 
the concrete enquiries, on the other hand, of the natural and 
moral sciences, there is no such clearness of principles, or evident 
consequence of conclusions. Health, Liberty, Temperance, Utility, 
and all other ‘mixed modes,’ as Locke would call them, in them- 
selves as principles, and in their relations to their consequences, 
stand on a very different footing from an intuition like that of 
circle, and a law of thought like that of contradiction. Yet, in his 
concrete enquiries, Aristotle is so far influenced by the analogy of 
émiormun, in the strict sense, that he constantly refers his most 
particular observations to general principles of a highly abstract 
and formal character, and often symbolises the primary importance 
of these principles by the position which he assigns to them at the 
beginning of an enquiry, as if to show that the conclusions 


1 On space intuition as the ground of apodeictic science, see Lange, 
Logische Studten, p. 9 sqq. 
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reached in the enquiry flow from these principles, as the geometer’s 1004 a. L 
conclusions flow from the visualised definitions, or diagrams, 
which he posits as his starting-points. This penchant for the ‘ geo- 
metrical method’ in concrete enquiry sometimes leads Aristotle 
far astray, where ‘verification’ does not force itself upon him, as 
it does in Ethics and Politics. 

So much for the general logical significance of the exordium of 
the “£¢hics, as one of a class, Its special logical significance in 
relation to the Treatise which it introduces may now be indicated. 

The cause assumed in this section is the Final Cause; and the 
leading doctrines of the Treatise may be shown to follow as con- 
clusions from the universal proposition in which this cause is 
assumed, 

The good which every being, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives to realise is not something external to itself (xapiordy i. 6. 
13), but ss own good (cf. i. 5. 4 rayabdr 8 oikeidv re xai Svcapaiperoy 
civas parrevdyeOa), the perfection of its own nature, whatever that 
may be. The oak, which, springing from the acorn, grows 
according to the law of its nature, and becomes a perfect tree, 

realises the end of its existence, and attains ‘its own good.’ The 
final cause of an organism cannot be distinguished from the 
Organism itself at its best. The final cause, or good, of the tree is 
the tree itself. Hence, for the term good, we may substitute the 
term exiséence. All beings, Aristotle might have said, struggle for 
exstence according to their kinds. vo1s, which in its strict sense 
is biological law—the law determining the growth of organised 
beings, is antagonistic to the dmepov, or that which is indefinite 
and shapeless: see mept (wav yevéceas i. 1.715 b. 14 4 B€ Huors 

Gevyn rd dmetpow ro pew yap Ameipov aredres,  8¢ Huis det (yret Tédos. 

The giocs of the acorn préduces the oak, and only the oak, an 

Organism realising a definite shape, or mépas, in which no one part, 


Or function, is developed out of due proportion’, Such an 


"Cf de Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 b. 25 dor’ eivar pavepov Se €ore Te Torovrov 8 
by al cahovper, puoi ov ydp 51) 6 rs Eruxew Uf éxdorou yivera: owépparos, dAAA 
Tot le rou8e, F388 ondpua Td TuXdv éx TOU TUxXévT0s oReppaTos’ dpx?) Epa Kal 
Toric roy éf avrov Td onlpya’ Puce yap TavTa’ puerta: youv éx rovrov. Cf. 
Met. 416. 1021 b. a1 txaoror rére TéAeov, Kal % ovcia maca TéTE TeEXdELa, 
bray eard 7d efBos THs olxetas dperns pndty drAAciny pdpioy Tov KaTd gvow 
ReyGos, Cf. Themistius on the Phystcs, vol. i. pp. 170, 171 (ed. Spengel)— 
79 edos ead 7d wapaderypa rourdorw 3b Adyos Tov ri Fv elvas. wapaderypa 32 elxov 
ey ds ol rds I8éas Ad-yovres abd Ti wad’ abtd bpeotas Kal xapiordy ef8os, AAA’ 
trab) Sporas 1d elB0s txdorov rav ind duces yvoputvay, olov dvOpiymou iwmou 
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1004 a. 1. organism is essentially itself, containing in itself its own dpyy and 
rédos, t.¢. growing in its own way, and for its own sake’. In these 
respects natural organisms differ from the products of workmanship 
(réxe), which have an external dpyj—are shaped by another, and for 
some end towards which they are merely means. A house exists 
for the sake of those who inhabit it, but a plant or animal exists 
for its own sake. Téy» is accordingly related to the good in a 
very different manner from that in which q¢vors is related to the 
good. Téxym is a means towards the attainment of the good, 
whereas gvois is the realisation of the good. Now, since the 
subject of the Z¢hics is the Life of Man at its best (rd ed yp»), it is 
easy to understand that the relation of vers, rather than that of 
réxm, to the Good will be present to Aristotle’s mind throughout 
the Treatise. Human life at its best is no mere device, or means, 
adopted by man for the sake of something beyond itself and 
better. The evdaiywy /ives, and there is nothing better than his life. 
His nature is a Asyor, or organism, épés, balanced in all its parts, 
and containing, like the nature of a tree, its own dpyn and reAos 
within itself—freely initiating functions, in the performance of 
which it treats itself ‘always as an end and never merely as a 
means.’ So far, there seems to be no essential difference between 
the Tree and the Man: the Adyos, or organism, of each affirms 
itself. Whether the fact that in the man the self-affirmation takes 
the form of consciousness of self makes an essential difference, is 
a question which need not be discussed here. As it is, the 
et8ainwy, in affirming himself, knows himse/f—takes a survey of 
human nature as an eidos, or organic whole, consisting of mutually 
related parts and tendencies. 

But why related as they are, and not otherwise? Because ‘ it is 
best’ that they should be so related—because ‘ Deus sive Natura’ 
requires them to be so related. Hence the complete knowledge 
of human nature, as an ei8os, requires a knowledge of God, and 
demands 6ewpia strictly so called, or the contemplation of that which 
Bods tAaias ovens sAardvov, cal 4 ravra Snmoupyouca dpxi) méxpe rocovroy 
wpe wvovca tiv OAnyv péxps ov 1d eldos ToUTo Kal riw poppy TeArcios 
évappdoa rp ody. 

1 For its own sake as representative of an immortal type. As individual, 
it sacrifices itself to the perpetuation of this type: see Aspasius on this §— 
Exacrov ydp Ayer tad ris [Bias gucews orovdn tel ri ldiay reAadérnra 
dwt 382 ravryy dyera: bd 1d wpds excivo veveveévar, 8 wdytaw tort reAacdraroy 
(8.¢. 7d Oeiov). 
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isetemal. Accordingly, we find Aristotle defining ed8amoria as 1004 a. 1. 
Geopia rg (x. 8. 8). And this is the formal definition, not only of 
the iayoria of the Thinker (the subject of the context in which 
this definition occurs), but also of that of the moral agent—# xara 
ras Gas dperas: for the latter exists for the sake of the former, 
and must be defined in accordance with it. The city exists for 
the sake of its thinkers. A materially prosperous city without 
thinkers would be dreAys, like the body without the life. Political 
institutions and moral rules are what they are, because the end 
of the city is to be the home of a few thinkers. The moral life, 
which bulks so largely in the city, is rd dvayxaiov rd ¢€ tmobécews in 
relation to the pop¢y which the life of the thinkers—r@ <dyxp 
mixpov—realises. Sogdias évexa emrarre 7 Ppdynots, GAN’ ovK exeivy 
(£.N. vi. 13. 8). Hence it is in the @ewpyrixés Bios that the ulti- 
mate standard of a// conduct is found. The ultimate épos or 
err, according to which the moral peodrns is fixed, is given not 
by the practical, but by the speculative reason. Without the 
Speculative ideal of rév Gedy Oeparevey xat Oewpeiw (EL. EL. 1249 b. 20), 
OF 8 cbaverifew (EV. x. 7. 8), man’s moral life would be meaning- 
less. Why should he restrain his desires for the mere sake of 
restraining them? Evdapovia, then, even when realised in the 
performance of moral actions, is 6ewpia, or contemplation of the 
etemal: for the «230s of human nature, which must be known, if 
moral conduct is to be achieved, cannot be known except in view 
of its end—r3 abavarifew, ro tov Ceov Oeparevery Kal Bewpeiv ?. 

The ultimate good, then, which man seeks after is the con- 
sciousness of his own ef8os as Oeiov. It is only the ‘ Thinker,’ as 
Such, in the Oewpyruxds Bios, who has this conscrousness clearly (see 
E.N. x. 8. 8). The morally excellent man, however, ac/s in @ 
manner which would be inexplicable unless the ei8o0s of Human 
Naure were such as the ‘Thinker’ is conscious of it. The 
morally excellent man may be said to have a practical, as dis- 

‘It is interesting to note that Plotinus (quite as much a Neo-Aristotelian 
3 aNeo-Platonist: see Hegel, Vorles. tiher die Gesch. d. Philos. vol. 3, p- 9) 
actually describes as Oewpia rou efSous the effort of plants and animals to preserve 
and perpetuate their various types (Zw. iii. 8, vol. i. 333 sqq. ed. Kirchhoff:, 
eS as Aristotle often describes it as a striving after 7d det wal 7d Oeiov. So 
also the Scientia intuttiva of Spinoza’s wise man is a Sewpia of Human Nature 
bub ifecte acternitatis, or as related to God. With sczentia intuttiva, a man 
forms clear and distinct ideas of his passions, and so regulates them, just as 
the earoxd-yaOus of Eudemus (£. £. H. 15) finds in his Oewpia of the Divine 
Nature,and of Human Nature as divine, the cpos Tay pecoThTayv. 
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1094 8.1. tinguished from a speculative knowledge of it. He knows it as 
an dp6ds Adyos, or organism maintaining itself with difficulty in am 
environment—liable to be disturbed by sensations and passions ; 
and his ‘unconscious metaphysic ’ consists in his strong zaéferest in 
its maintenance, which causes him to reject the solicitations of the 
senses and passions, and ‘choose the mean,’ as the Practical 
Reason (acting in the service of the Speculative Reason) directs. 

The morally inferior man, on the other hand, allows external 
influences to interfere with the steady operation of the internal 
organising principle of Reason. He allows himself to grow in this 

direction or that, out of due proportion (rapa rd» ép6d» Adyoy), in 
the interest of ends foreign to his nature, as an harmonious 
organism. He devotes himself to pleasure (drodavorixds Bios), or 
wealth (xpnyarion}s Bios), or social success (reuyj—see £. JV. i. 5), 
objects which a turn of fortune may remove from his grasp, leaving 
him without any ‘ good of his own.’ He fails in life, because he 
‘makes himself a means and not an end.’ 

Thus from the Principle laid down in the first section of the 
Ethics the whole teaching of the Treatise may be deduced: that the 
Practical Life consists in the maintenance of the Mean, or organic 
balance, in action and feeling, for the sake of the Speculative Life, 
which is supreme, and furnishes the Practical Life with a oxowds. 

téxym]| The habit or faculty of making (és pera Adyou dAnbois 
ronriun E. NV. vi. 4. 3). It is external to the thing made, and, - 
as such, is distinguished from vos, which is an immanent for- 
mative principle (J7/e/. A. 3. 1070 a. 7 7) pév ody réxmm apyn év GddAg, 
4 8¢ huots dpyy évavra: and cf. £. XN. vi. 4. 4). Although réy»y aims 
at the good in a very intelligible sense, its relation to it, as has 
been pointed out above, is not that in which Aristotle is concerned 
to show that the rational agent stands to his good. The rational 
life is not a process, producing beyond itself something which 
may perhaps in turn be employed for some further purpose ; it is 
good and beautiful in itself, like an organism, and not useful as 
a means. 

pé0od0s]: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and Jndex 
Arist. s.v. Literally it means ‘way to knowledge’: here it 
stands for ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’ itself (émrrnpn). 

mpagis] as used in the E/A:cs properly means ‘moral action’: 
cf. vi. 2. 2 9 atoOnors ovdemias apy mpdfews’ drow 8 re ra Gnpia 
atcbnow pew éxew mpatews d€ py Kowereiy, pais expresses reason 
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(\cyos), or what the man is as an indivisible e’8es or person, just a8 1004 a. 1. 
the place of the hands on the dial at a given time expresses the 

whol mechanism of the clock. As such, mpagis is distinguished 

from reactions in immediate response to isolated stimuli of sense. 


tpoaipeots] defined in ZX. iii. 3. g aS Bovdeutixy dpegis rav ed’ a. 2. 
»2. It also is peculiar to man as possessing reason. It is the 
‘choice’ of means to some end, the end being distinguished by 
reason from the pleasure of the moment—the object of éribuyia. 
It is good when it is the exponent of the whole man as perfectly 
apprehended by his reason; bad, when the end with which the 
agent ‘identifies his good ’ falls short of being ‘the whole man,’ or 
is merely a phantastic image of him. Mere émévpia, on the other 
hand, expresses only the reaction of the sensibility in relation to 
an isolated stimulus. It involves no conception of a good. Some- 
thing is plasanf at the moment, and émvpia rushes without 
reflection to the enjoyment of it. Upoafpeors therefore, as implying 
the conception of an end different from present pleasure, is placed 
here with technical correctness in a list of faculties and functions 
which aim at ‘a good.’ Even ‘bad choice’ involves the notion, 
however imperfect, of ‘a good’: as Aspasius says ad Joc. kai yap al 
MoyOnpai mpdfers Kat poxOnpat mpoapéeces epécet rod dyabov yivovra, 
Ord renamperwr TOV T paTrovTwy 7) mpoatpoupevwy. 

bd Kaes dwedivavto tayaQdy ob mdvT" eépietar| cf. LV. x. 2. 4 
0 2 tnordpevor ws odx dyabdy of mdvr’ édierat, py odbév A€Eywou. 
Cf. Rhet. i. 6. 1362 a. 23 forw 8) dyabdv & dv aird éavrod evexa F 
aiproy xai of evexa GAXO alpoupeba Kai od épierar mavra fh mdvra Ta 
asthe fyorvra  vouv 7 «i AaBot vour’ cai doa 6 vous av éxaotm arosoin, 
mi ora 6 Tept Exagroy vous amodidwou éxdot@, TouTd €oTw éxdoTw ayaddv. 
Cf. Themistius, Hep! Wux7s, fol. g2 (vol. ii. p. 208, ed. Spengel) 
ayabot yap 9 ataOnots 7 alcOnors avriAapBaverOa ody ota re ovd€ KaKod, 
@ povor rou réprovros i) auavros, TO b€ dyabdy Kai Td Kaxdy Tov vou 
Morn koivew dori. But if atoOnow and émOvpia, as such, are not 
directed to ‘the good,’ how can the lower animals, which have 
Only aic@nocs and émOvpia, be said ‘to strive after the good’? 
Because their aic@noes and emévpia have, like their protective 
colours and other bodily adaptations, assumed a definitely fixed 
character in relation to an orderly (i.e. rational) environment. 
Their organisms, which their aic@jces and émOvpias subserve, 
ae embodiments of reason adequate to the conditions of the 
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304 8.2. environment in which they survive: cf. Z. NV. vii. 13. 6 oe 


Hdoviv Bidxoves Ti» airy wdvres, Hooryw pévros wastes’ Tous dé ae 
8idxovow ovy fy olovras ovd fy dy gGaiey, GAdkad TH ait sarTa gwF 
dices tes rt Oeiov. Man’s opefers conflict with his ‘ good,’ becas 
by his @ewpia he has risen into a sphere in which his merely anine > 
adaptations are inadequate. 


§ 2. Biagopd .. .] There are two kinds of ends. Some aro™® 
immanent, being identical with the éxpyeu, or functions, which 
constitute the essence, or perfect being, of the things of whicka™ 
they are said to be the évépyea. A physical organism, and the= 
noble life, are ends of this first kind. Some ends, however, are- 
not immanent, but exist beyond the functions or operations which 
produce them. The products of réx»y are ends of this second kind. 
They continue to exist after the processes which have produced 
them have ceased; whereas a physical organism ceases to exist, 
as such, when its vital functions cease. The end of réyq is 
an épyov mapa ry éevépyecay. Hence the évépyea, or operations as 
such, of réxmm are said to be dredeis, and are more properly called 
xuwnoes than dvépyea. Cf. Met. ©. 6. 1048 b. 28, &c. waca yap 
xlynocs aredns, loxvacia, pdOnots, Bddkors, oixoddpnors’ abras 8€ xynoes, 
nai dredeis ye’ ov yap dua Badifer xat BeBddexer, odd’ olxodopet nai guodd- 
pnxev, o8¢ yiyveras xal yéyovey, fh xwweiras kal xexivnxer® GAN’ erepow cal 
Koved kal xiveiras’ dopaxe dé xat dpg dua 6 auré, rai woes xal vevdnxe. THY pep 
oby roalrny dvépyetay Adya, exeivny Be ximgow. Cf. Met. K. 9. 1066 a. 20 
4 re xlmow dvépyea pév elvat Boxei ris, dredns 8¢. But Ls/e, whether 
viewed as an organised system of various functions, or as mirrored 
in one high function such as sight or thought, is épyea in the 
strict sense, z.¢. contains its own end in itself. Such ésépyea, as 
Aristotle puts it, ‘resides in’ that organism of which it is said to 
be the évépyea, being indeed identical with the ovoia or ef8os of the 
organism; whereas the so-called évépyea of the builder or weaver, 
gud builder or weaver, passes out into the house or web, which is 
‘better than’ the builder or weaver, gud builder or weaver. See 
Met. ©. 8. 10g0 a. 23, &c. érel 8 dori ray peév foxaroy % xpiors, olor 
Sees f) Epacis, cal ovddy yiveras mapa ravTyny erepoy awd THs Sees epyov" 
dn’ dviov 3¢ ylveral ri, oloy amd ris olko8omsxns olxia wapd HY olxodd- 
ppnow ... dowy péy odp Erepdy ri dors mapa THY xpjow Td ytyrdpueroe, 
Tovreay piv 1 dvépyea dy rp rotoupivp toriv, oloy 7 re olxoddunors ey Te 
olxodopoupérp xal y udavors dv rq iawopdra’ spoiws o¢ Kai wi raw 
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Drew, xsi Aes f cimnors ev rH xivoupéry’ scov 8¢ py dorw dAdo 1 1004 8. 3. 
Epryor wapd riy évépyesay dy avrois inmdpyxe f évépyeta’ olov 9 Spacis ev TG 
Opens cai ) Oewpia vy rq Oewporrri xai 7 (wr ev Tr Yruyy’ 8d cal 9 evda- 
Bovia (wn yap Kai rod ris eotiv’ Gore davepdy Ors 7 ovaia Kai ro el8os 
€vepyd tis €or. With the doctrine of this passage we may compare 
Aristotle’s theory of the relation of the wux7 to the vaya. The 
Yon; is the function of the cya, its form, or essence. A dead body 
is a body only in an equivocal sense, as a marble hand is a hand. 
It is life which constitutes the body; and the living body does not 
exist for the sake of any end external to itself. See De Anima, 
li. 1, 412 a 19 dyayeaioy dpa riy Wuxjw ovciay elva, ds eldos 
Tenors Gvowov surdues (ony ~xovres—and Met. H. 3. 1043 a. 35 
Wx) y6p obvia nai evépyea cdpards ros’, As the whole body exists 
for the sake of, and is constituted by its life, so an organ like the 
eye, taken by itself, may be said to exist for the sake of, and be 
constituted by its special function—sight. The end, good, or 
being of the eye is sight. This end or good is not something which 
can exist apart from the eye ; and an eye which does not see is not 
really aneye. Cf. De Anima, ii. 1. 412 b. 18 ef yap jv 5 dpbadpds 
(900, yuyy dy aire Fy 9 Sus’ airy ydp ovcia dpOadpod # xara Aéyov' 
bY dbbaduds TAn Syews, hs drodcrovens, obx Zorw épbaryds, wAny 
Sperruer, nabémep & Aidtvos xal yeypappévos. The noble life (evdat- 


pora—ro et (av) is the function or évépyea of Human Nature as 
Sight is of the eye. 


# 8, 4] To ed qv, the noble life, is the chief end of man, and all a. 6. 
his actions and pursuits are for the sake of this. But every one of 

€s€ actions and pursuits has its own immediate end, which, in its 
lun, isa means to the end of some more comprehensive pursuit. 


: Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. third ed. p. 487 (Aristot.’.—‘ Besteht nun das wahre 
Wesen iedes Dings in seiner Form, und das Wesen alles Gewordenen in 
em Zwecke, so wird diess auch von den lebenden Wesen gelten miissen. 
Jedes ltbende Wesen ist eine kleine Welt, ein Ganzes, dessen Theile dem 
Ewecke des Ganzen als Werkzeuge zu dienen haben. (Phys. viii. 2. 252 b. 
403 yy (uy rovro duvardv yevéoOa:, Th KwAVEL TO avTd GuBBHVaA: Kai Kata 7d 
TIS yp by puxpy «bcp yiverat, xal dv peyady). Jedes Werkzeug ist aber 
von der Verrichtung abhangig fiir die es bestimmt ist ; der Korper ist mithin 
&m der Seele willen da, und die Beschaffenheit jedes Kérpers ist durch die 
“Der Seele bestimmt: (de part. animal. i. 5. 645 b. 14 éwel 3& 7d poy 
‘PY vay ivexa Tov, Twy 3¢ TOU GwyaTOS popiwy Exacrov EvEexa Tov, 7d 3 Ov 
(740 wpatis ris, pavepdy Sri Kal 7d GUVOAOV Gapa ouvéaTyne mpdgews Tivos Evexa 
PANpows 1... Gore wai 7d compa was THs Yuyxys Evexev, wai ra pdpia rev épyov 
"tb tigucey Zeaocrov. Cf. Met. vi. 10. 1035 b. 14.)’ 
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1004 a 6. We thus find im life many dpycrexromxai durdues, SO Called however 


a. 10. 


a. 11. 


a. 13. 


a. 14. 


in a relative sense only, because she dpytrexromcy duraqus par 
excellence is the art of living nobly. All other ends—Health, 
Wealth, Victory—are subordinate to, and good only in relation to 
the noble life. Although some of the special operations of man, 
such as walking, riding, dancing. differ from the réyva: proper in 
not resulting in épya or things made, stil they resemble them in 
looking beyond themselves, as ¢.g. to health, business, or amuse- 
ment. On the metaphor implied, in the use of the term apycrer- 
roma here, the Paraphrast has the following remarks: 9 8€ orparn- 
yx} Gpyrrexromay xpos avras [1.¢. Erwucw x.rd.| xadetras’ Suvaras -yap 
Gwep 6 apyrréxrey ey Tras Téxroow KaGawep yap exeivos amoSAéwow eis 10 
eidos THs Olxias exeipa xedeves Woe Tos TexTovas A mpos Exeivo Hepes TO 
eidos, oUTe Kal 1) OTparnyixy, Kai ecris GAAN roavTn, awd Tou idiov réAous 
tais dAXas d&dect rovs xarovas. 


§ 4. Sdvapi] ‘ faculty,’ in the sense in which we speak of the 
Faculty of Arts or Law at a University. 


xadwwowouny |] Accepted by Bekker and Bywater on the authority 
of pr. K> alone, for the xa\woromrun of rc. Kb, and apparently all 
other MSS. 


Kata Tov adrov 8} tpéwor] Bywater introduces «ara into the text 
from K>, M>, (and Cambr.). For 8) read here by Bekker and 
Bywater, Susemihl gives 3 The best MSS. seem to have 3%, 
while & is given by CCC, B’, B*, and Ald. Where 8 and 8% 
are concerned, however, MS. authority is not of much account. 
I prefer 8¢. 


év dudoats 8] 3¢ is the reading of all MSS. apparently except 
M> and r, which have 87. Aéand 87 are constantly interchanged in 
the MSS.,and the best of them have not much authority in the matter. 
Zell, Grant, and Ramsauer read é¢, and explain it as an instance of 
‘8¢ in apodosi.’ The law of ‘& in apodosi’ in Aristotle is thus 
formulated by Eucken (de Arist. dicendt ratione: pars prima: de 
particularum usu, p. 31)—‘8é in apodosi usurpatur aut ita ut 
repetatur apud demonstrativum cum antecesserit apud relativum, 
aut post demonstrativum, cum non antecesserit, sed enuntiatio 
demonstrativa quodam modo opponatur relativae, aut post par- 
ticulam «i, ubi apodosis opposita est protasi.’ It seems natural then 
to bring the ¢» dwdoas 8¢ of the present passage under the first 
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chuse of the law for ‘8 in apodosi’ as formulated by Eucken. 1004 a 14. 
Michelet, however, reading 3¢, prefers to speak of an anacoluthon 
bere. He follows Krische (Jenaische allg. Literaturzettung: 
December, 1835: no. 230, p. 403) in thinking that the dom & 
ee with which the sentence begins is, after the parenthesis, 
changed per anacoluthiam into év drdoas 3¢, the 3¢ being simply 
repeated. The words of Krische (quoted by Eucken, p. 25) are: 
‘ou 8 elof kiindigt den Satz an, der durch die Vergleichung, 
welche aber von ihm nicht zu trennen ist, unterbrochen wird; 
Wit & éedoas 3¢ wird der unterbrochene Gedanke, der nun auch 
de Vergleichung in sich schliesst, wieder aufgenommen, so dass &¢ 
nach & dx. das wiederholte erste 8¢ ist, und nimmermehr statt 87 
die Apodosis bildet :” on which Eucken remarks—‘ cujus sententiae 
asentirer, si Aristoteles scripsisset év ravras 3¢, sed cum év démdoas 
legatur, quo verba omnia quae antecedunt comprehenduntur, 
hescio an cum codice M> (cujus auctoritas in talibus rebus summa 
et) Korae, Bonitzio 87 legendum sit.’ I am inclined to follow 
Eucken in preferring 89 to d¢ here, on the principle which he lays 
down in substituting 84 for 8¢in Z. WN. iii. 11. 4.1118 b. 24—<‘ post 
t@a non particula 8¢, quae opponit, locum habet, sed 87, quae ea 
Comprehendat quae antecedunt’—and quite independently of the 
authority of Mb. M> notoriously abounds in unique readings, 
which have no genealogical significance, and can only be regarded 
as the conjectures of a scribe: see Susemihl’s Pref. to his edition 
of Ev. Nic, Teubner, 1880, p. viii—‘ Cum inter peculiares M> 
Codicis lectiones haud paucae sint sine dubio e mera conjectura 
modo falsa modo recta haustae, summa in eo adhibendo cautione 
pus neque Bekkerus’ ubique satis ea usus est.’ Eucken there- 
fore seems to me to take up a peculiarly untenable position, when 
he maintains (p. 40) not only that we must go to the MSS. to 
decide between 39 and &é, but that on this particular point M > is 
to be preferred to all others: ‘in Ethicis Nicomacheis ubicunque 
agiur utrum 8) an 8¢ scribendum sit codex M> ceteris omnibus 
pracferendus est.’ 


§ 5. Siaddper 8 odSdv x.7.A.] It does not affect the subordina- 4. 16. 
ton of ends described in § 4, whether the subordinate ends are 
fgya, like a bridle, or évépyesa, like riding. Both fall under the end 


' According to Rassow (Forsch. diber die Nic. Eth. p. 8) Bekker has altered 
the text on the authority of M> unique in about twenty places. 
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10040.16. of generalship—victory. Again, an éspyec like walking may be 
subordinated to an épyaa the end of which is an épyos, as when a 
builder walks to his work; just as, on the other hand, an end 
which is an épyoy, like a bridle, may be subordinated to one which 
is aN évépyac, like riding. The épyor is indeed ‘better than’ the 
éxépyaa “hich produced it, but not better than any éxpyeo. Thus 
a substantive épyow may be subordinate to a spats which results 
in no épyer. So the Paraph. ad loc. ei 8€ wai py apateas civ rad 
rely raw apafesy, Gd Epya, cider cudvcc SeAriow civ wai aiperasrepov 
mal aitéw raw Epyes TO THs apytrexromans Telos cai spats Gx Sowep 
xadevowouyrunys peéy Telos Epyor yodous yap’ orpanranns 8€ rédos 
spats’ pian yap’ aai older cmdics raw vieny Bedrio civ cai aipererépar 
rou xyaluou rd yap Epyow BeArwr ros spafews, ov macys, GANG povns 
éxeioas fe Grorédeopd don, disrs rédos cxeivgs cavi. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now, tf all forms of human endeaoour have ultimately one and the same 
end, this end being sought after for tts own sake, while all other ends are 
chosen as means towards tts attainment—and this must be so, for, tf all our 
ends were but means to further ends, human endeavour would be an endless 
and vain process—thts one ultimate end aril be the Chief Good. 

The knowledge of the true nature of this ultimate end of all human en- 
deavour must evidently have great influence om the conduct of life. If we 
possess the knowledge of tt, we shall be more likely always to do the right thing 
in particular circumstances. We must therefore try to get at least a general 
tdea of tts nature, and to determine the science or art of which tt ts the ob-ect. 

It must surely be the object of the science which rules all the other sciences, 
and supplics the plan which they all subserve. Such Statesmanship—the science 
or art of social life—manifestly is. All other sciences and arts extst and are 
cultivated subject to the provistons which this supreme science or art lays down 
for them. It uses the other sciences and arts for its own practical end: it de- 
lermines authoritatively what we shall do, and what we shall not do. Its end 
therefore, including as tt does the ends of all the other sciences and arts, will be 
man’s Chief Good. When we say ‘man’s Chief Good’ st ts eminently the 
citizen’s Chief Good that we have in view ; for although ‘ man’ and‘ citisen' 
are essentially one, and their good therefore essentially the same, the accidents 
of concrete life may partially isolate the individual from the society of his 
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fillew-ctitisens, and the good which he attains to in his partial isolation will 
difer in degree, though not in kind, from that which men in full rapport with 
the best social influences realize for themselves and their aty. The former 
feed is one which indeed we are often fain to acquiesce in, but the latter ts 
Sar ketter—a more divinely beautiful thing to lay hold of and keep. 


$l] As Grant says, this is ‘the argument upon which the 1004s 18. 

whol system of the Z%hics is based.’ We cannot always desire 
Means; there must be an end desired for its own sake alone; 
for human nature, like the physical organism of an animal or plant, 
must have a limit or definite form. This limit or definite form will 
be the summum bonum (rdyabdr nai rd dporov) of man. As the 
functions of a physical organism do not build up an indefinitely 
increasing mass without constant shape, but result in a structure 
definite both in size and form, so man’s desires do not follow one 
another endlessly, giving rise to conduct which has no plan, but 
conspire (with success proportioned to the rationality of the agent) 
towards the maintenance of a definite system of life. The irrational 
Man, as such, loses sight of this end. He is dominated by the 
énéyia which happens at the moment to engage him. This is 
succeeded by another ém:6upia, perhaps in no way related to it. 
His life is thus not one, but many; it is a mere succession of 
episodes like a bad play. It has no object : dreipos yap ) ris éxbupias 
guns (Pol, ii. 4. 1267 b. 3). But the rational man has a definite 
object—the maintenance of the ef8os of human nature. This «idos 
he apprehends as an organism which must ‘correspond with a 
Social environment,’ because it cannot otherwise take its appointed 
place in the xécpos, or realise itself as ‘ divine. That harmonious 
play of all the functions of his nature, which enables man so to 
‘correspond with his social environment’ that he may realise 
himself as ‘divine,’ is the End or Good of human nature. This 
‘correspondence’ is the function of vovs, the synoptic faculty, 
which views everything in its relations to all other things, #.¢. not as 
phacnomenon, but as noumenon, or sub specte aeternifatis. In the 
spaxrixos Bios, With which the main part of the E¢Aics is concerned, 
the synopsis is less perfect than in the Oewpnrixés Bios; hence, as 
everything is defined in accordance with its perfection, we find 
man’s chief end defined at the close of the Evhics as Oewpia. For 
the present, however, it will be enough to regard it as ‘ correspon- 
dence with the social environment.’ 

In connecting the cyaédv with the mépas, Aristotle follows the 


1004 a. 18. 
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Pythagoreans and Plato. £. J. ii. 6. 14 1d yap xaxdy rou ameipov, os 
of HlvOaydperot eixafov, rd 8¢ dyabdy tov menepacpevov. Plato, Phelebus, 
27 B Xo. mparoy pév roivuy dretpov Aéyw, evrepov 3é Td wépas, weer’ éx 
TOUT@Y TpiToy juKTHY Kal yeyernpévny ovciay, TH» d¢ THS pifews airiay mai 
yevecews terdptny A€ywv dpa pi mAnypedoinv ay t+; The good and 
beautiful are realised in the pigs. Cf. PAz/. 64 D Xu. cai py 
Eupndons ye pitews ov xaderdy ideiy rhy airiay ... . . Gre pérpou xal 
ris Evpperpov ducews ps) Tvyovca Hricouy Kai émwcovy fvyxpacis wace 
€€ dydyxns and\Avot td Te Kepayvipeva cat mporny éavrny .. . . vow oy 
caranepevyey Hpiv  tayabov Sivays eis rH» rov cadov Guvow. perpudras 
yap wai fupperpia xdddos 8prou Kal apery wayraxou vpBaiver yiyrer Oar, 
Aristotle’s view of the relation of mépas to the ayaéd» is very clearly 
stated in Afe/. a. 2. 994 bD. g ere 8€ rd Od Evexa rédos* rowoiroy de & py 
@AAXov €vexa, GAXd Tra GAda exeivov. Sore ef pev €orat rorovroy rd €oyxaros, 
ovx garat dretpor. el 8€ pndey rorovrov, oix état TO ov évexa. GAN’ Ot Td 
Gmretpow movouvres NavOdvouow efarpouvres Thy TOU dyabod guow. cxafros 
ovbeis dy eyxeipnceter ovbev parte, py pédAdwy ent mépas neew ovd’ dy ein 
yous €v TOLs TOLOUTOLS’ Evexa yap Tivos del mparres 6 ye vOUY Exo TOUTO ydp coTE 
népas’ TO yap réXos wepas eori. The ayaédy, or mépas, at which yous aims, 
both in science and in the conduct of life, is order, system, xécpos. 
Novus combines separate facts into a theory, separate actions into a life, 
just as, according to Anaxagoras, it brings order into the material 
universe. No single desire or act can be properly said to be good. 
The good, like the beautiful, is realized only in the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts: see Poel. 7. 1450 b. 3 rd yap xaddy ey peyeOer nai 
rafec éori. ‘The relation of parts in a definite organism,’ is what 
Aristotle means by the dyaéc», the merepacpeévor, the caddy, This 
relation is the object and realization of vots. It is the vonrey which 
exists only for vos. Hence it is said, as in Af¢r. A. 9. 1074 b. 33, 
to be identical with vots. The object of sois is rots itself. Novs 
is therefore dominated by nothing external to itself, and better 
than itself, as ato@nois is dominated by ro aloOnrov. It is therefore 
absolutely good—c«paricrov :—atréy dpa voel, ectwep eoritd xpdriroy, ai 
Zor 7 vénois voncews vonots’ paiveras 3 det dAXov 7 emtorHpn Kal 7 aicOnors 
nat ) Sdfa Kai 1» Sidvoa, airs 8 ev mapépyp. The true personality of 
the «idaizev is his eddapovia or rationally ordered life (Z. XN. ix. 7. 
4. 1168 a. 6 dopey 8 dvepyeig), or perfect correspondence with his 
environment. It is the law of his own nature to correspond 
perfectly. We must not abstract him from his environment, as if 
he were one thing, and the environment another thing, and thus 
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represent him as dominated by something alien to, or external to 1094. 18. 
himself In the life of reason he is a ‘law unto himself” He 
understands and desires everything as it stands related to the great 
whole of which it is a part. His knowledge is ‘adequate,’ and 
his desires are according to his knowledge—:.e. his knowledge is 
equal to what can be known in his sphere, leaving no residuum of 
the unknown, and his desires give rise to no conduct which can 
ever become matter for regret. In the life of sense, on the other 
hand,a man perceives only the superficies of things, and fails to 
grasp them in their essence as parts of the whole. His desires 
too, following the superficial information supplied to them by sense, 
lead him to perform acts which he afterwards wishes undone. The 
world is wider and more complex than himself, and has many 
surprises and retributions in store for him. The life of sense is 
thus one of subjection, or passivity; while the life of reason is one 
of freedom, and supremacy (c/. the term xpdrirrov applied to vos). 
This life of reason, in which there is no ignorance or error is, it 
will be easily understood, an ideal, like Spinoza’s cognitio adaequata, 
Which no man ever actually reaches. Yet some men approximate 
to it more nearly than others; and in the beautiful structures of 
plants and animals we have a physical rendering of it which, save 
for the death of the individual, is perfect. 

Tw mpaxtov] 7.6. ‘rerum agendarum, Michelet rightly, who finds 
faul: with Muretus for supplying reA@» with zpaxrdy, and distinguishing 
between rédn which are mpaerd or attainable by man, and those 
which are ob spaxrd—ideal ends. But Aristotle cannot admit such 
adisinction; see x. 7. 8 xp9 8€ od xara tovs mapavovvras avOpdnwa 
Gponivy avOpwrov Svra, ov8é Ommra tov Ovytiv, GAN ép’ Soov évdéxerat 
duwarifay, Td mpaxrdv is the result or object of mpagis (as rd 
cuarmréy is Of émiornun, to aicbyrév Of alcOnors) and as such may 
signify cither ‘something done’ as a means to an end, or the end 
itself: see ELE. 1. 7. 1217 a. 35 dixas A€yerar ro mpaxrdv, Kai yap 
dy vexa mparropev, kai Ta TOUTwY mpatTéueva xdpw, Which Grant refers 
to as ‘a sort of scholium’ upon the term mpacrév. 

Bouhépe8a] employed here with technical correctness, BovAnocs a. 19. 
or wish being directed to ends. See £. XN. iii. 2. g én 89 
per Sovdnots rou réAovs €ott padAov, 7 8€ mpoaipects tay mpds TO TEAoS, 
Similarly aipovpeda implies mpoatpeots or choice of means. 


wpéeior| impersonal. For examples see /nd. Arist. a. 20. 
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10048.21. paraiay] Cf. Phys. ii. 6. 197 b. 25 és rovro b% rd parqy, Td wepeu 


a. 22. 


a. 23. 


a. 24. 


Gov Evexa Gray py wepaivy exeivo ob evexa éweixes—z.¢. where a mea 
misses its end, z.¢. is no means at all, we have rd parr. But 
part or function of a physical organism is thus useless. All pa 
conspire to the life or good of the organism. See De Coeh i. 
271 a, 32 parqy yap twddnua rovro A¢youer ov ph dor imdderrs’ é 
Geos xal 9 Gvcrs ovdey addyes ode udryy wot, where dAdyes mei 
without Adyos, or definite structure and ratio of parts. Cf. 
Partibus Anim. iii, 1.661 b. 24 pndev parny socely re iow 
wepiepyor, and other places noted in the Jud, Artst. 


§ 2. dp’ ody] Zell and Michelet quote Muretus—‘ Mos hic 
Aristotelis, ut saepe, quae affirmare instituit, ea interrogando effe! 
Cf. the common use of 7 in Aristotle introducing as a quest 
the writer's own opinion, ¢.g. £. NV. v. 9. 9 } ob8€ rovro axdow; 

pomjy . . . oxowdy| There is a mixture of metaphors here, ; 
suggesting a balance, oxords being a target. On pomp Eustra 
SayS—amd peradopas rev (vyey ols éy rois Bdpeot xpepueba. ' 
metaphor of the oxords occurs, as Zell and Grant notice, in F 
Rep. 519 B, C, where it is said of the awaidevros xal dAnOeias da 
that oxonxdy ey rp Bip ovx Exovow Eva, ob croxaloudvous Bei da 
mpatrey & dy nparrewccy idig re cai dnpovig. 

700. Séovros| Grant says:—‘not “our duty” in the mo 
sense, this conception not having been as yet developed’, 
more generally “what we ought to do” from any motive. 
word 8éov was a received term with reference to moral subj 
Cf. Plato Rep. p. 336 D, where Thrasymachus, calling 1 
Socrates to define Justice, says “‘ Mind you don’t tell me that 
the &dov or the dddAuory, or the AvorreAoty or the xepdadeos 
the fupdépov.” Cf. also Charmides p.164 B; Xen. Afem. : 
22. But the exact import of the term was not fixed. Aristot 
the Zopics ii. 3. ¢ mentions among the wodAayds Acysuera, of 
70 Sor €ori rd Evpépoy ff Td xaddv.’ 

The fundamental meaning of 28éo», or ds det, seems to be 
dicated by the conjunction which occurs in £. N. iii. 7. 2. 111 
12 ds dei 3é, nai ds 6 Adyos, tropeve: (6 avdpeios ra PoSepa) row a 
évexa. That is &éov, which is necessary as a means to the n 

1 T cannot assent to the view (apparently held by Grant) that the G: 


had not developed the conception of ‘ Duty,’ as we find it—to take a ty 
modern instance—in Kant. 
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tenance of the organism of man’s moral nature—an organism 
which realises an dp6ds Adyos, or just proportion of parts, and is 
therefore xaddv and dyad in the eye of vovs which contemplates it. 
The same reference to a just proportion may be noticed in the use 
fd doy in FE. MV. iv. 2. 13 8d wévys pev odx dv cin peyadomperns’ ob 
Y¥p for ad’ Sv woddd danarjocen aperdvrws 6 3° émyeipav HrLbos" 
Tapa thy dfiay ydp nai 1d Séov, car’ dperqy 8¢ 1d dpbas. Cf. LE. X. iv. 
2.20 6 8 twepBaddXwy cai Bavavoos r@ mapa rd 8éov avadioxew imep- 
Bu, Similarly, the passage before us (Z. J. i. 2. 2) means 
that, ifa man knows the dya6éy of man, #.e. the eos or organisation 
of man’s nature as a system of harmoniously balanced parts, and if 
he keeps the thought or perception of it always before him in all 
that he does, he will not fail to do, at the proper time, what is 
lecessary (8¢oy) to its maintenance. 


§& riwy ye wepidaPeiv.] A frequently recurring metaphor, 
derived from the practice of the sculptor, who makes a rémos or 
rough clay model before he begins the statue in stone. Before we 
begin our elaborate treatment of the chief good, we will try to 
frm a rough general idea of what it is, and of the conditions 
under which it can be realised. See Zell and Michelet ad /oc., and 
Schwegler Afe?. vol. iv. p. 42, and Index Arist. s. v. réwos, for such 
phrases as wayvAes cai rim, xabddou AexSev al romp, Timp Kal ent 
mhalaip A¢yew, TUmp Kai ovK axpiBds AéyerOa:, Tum dcedOciv, TUM 
beperier, The ixcypady in painting answers to the rémos in sculp- 
ture. In de An. ii. 1. 413 a. 9, we find the metaphor from painting 
med with that from sculpture—rimo pev ody ratty Swptcbw Kai 
iroyrpapde rept wuyis. In E. NV. i. 7. 17 there is the same 
Mix:ure of metaphors, We must suppose that the sources of the 
metaphors have at last ceased to suggest themselves distinctly. 
Borh metaphors occur in Plato, e.g. Rep. 414 A rovavry tis Soxet pos 
¥ (oy elvat nai xatdotacts Tév apxdvrwy Te Kat puddxov, Os ev Tome By 
& arr 3eias eipgo Oar, and Rep. 548 D as Adym oxjpa rodereias troypd- 
ora py axpes amepyacac Gat. 

nompov  Suvdpewy| Suvauis is the generic term, and includes, 
& species, emcornun and réxyy: but here dusduewy seems to stand for 
Tyre, 


§ 4. xuptwrdrms] Grant remarks that here ‘xvpirdrns seems 
panly to mean “ most authoritative” or “‘ absolute,” partly “that 
Which is most absolutely a science.”’ Kuptos is (1) ‘sovereign over’ 

c 


1004 a. 24. 


a. 25. 


a. 26. 
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1004296. (2) ‘in the strict sense,’ #.¢. in the sense which has the authc 


a. 27. 


of usage in its favour, and consequently ‘prevails over’ o 
senses of a term: cf. &. N.i 7. 13 «vpeerepow yap avy i 
X¢yer6as = ‘ for this seems to be the more proper sense of the ten 
cf. also «vpia dpery Vi. 13. I, where «vpa has probably both 
meanings mentioned above—‘ virtue, in the strict sense of 
term—sovereign virtue. The present section may be rend 
thus: ‘Ir would seem to be the object of the science par excelh 
the science which is mistress and directs (dpyrrexrosxy) all the o 
sciences.’ 

§§ 5—7. roady 8 4 wokirixh Gaiveras, x.1A]| It is man’s na 
to be a citizen—¢ice dr6penos rolcrixdy (gor. Severed, if that v 
possible, from the body politic, the individual would be like 
amputated hand, which is no longer a hand except in name, { 
is the performance of its function in the economy of the li 
body which constitutes it a hand. The awodss would be eith 
beast or a god; not a man, for he would have no distincti 
human function: see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 19 xat mpdrepow 8€ rz ¢ 
woXs 4 olxia ai Exacros jew eotiv. 1d yap GAoy xpdrepoy dvays 
elvat TOU pépous” avatpoupevou yap rov GAov ovK Carat wos ovde yxeip, « 
épwrvpas, Sowep ef ris A€yes THY ABiony diapbapeioa yap éoras rose 
wavra 8€ Te Epyp Spriotas wai ry durdpe, Gore pyxers rowavra orn 
Aexréoy Ta aiTa etvas GAN’ dpovupa. Ort pev ovy H OAs Kai Goes xpdr 
4 €xaoros 8ndov ef yap pH avrapxns exaoros xwpiobeis, Gpoies Trois dA 
peppery é£es mpds Td Odd, 6 Be py Suvdpevos Kowevely H pndew Sedpeva 
aurdpxeray ovder pepos wddeas, Sore 4 Onpiowy 7 Oeds. Cf. Afet. Z. 
1036 b. 30 ov yap madvres rov dvOpmwou pépos H xeip, GAd’ 7 dura, 
70 Epyov aworedew, Sore Euyvyxos ovca’ py Euruyxos 8¢ ov pépos. 

Man realises his true personality as man, when he becomes c 
scious of the manifold relations in which he stands to his fellow 
that final social system which is distinguished as the wus from 
xopn and oixia; and when, in consequence of having become c 
scious of these relations, he acts, not to please or profit himself, 
to show himself worthy of the civilization permanently embox 
in his wdAts. Then his life is the chief good of man as m 
Hence sroXsrexn, the science of the plan (dpy:rexroma) accord 
to which the wdéus is constituted, will be the science of 
chief good of man as man, #.¢. of man as a ‘ social being *.’ 


? And as a ‘thinker’: for it is only in the wéAs that thinkers are for 
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cordingly all man’s special pursuits, such as warfare, household 1004 a. 27. 
Management, and public speaking, so far as they may promote or 
prevent the realisation of this ‘plan,’ are regulated by soAcrucy, 

The subordination of orparpyixn to modsrexy does not need much 
explanation. The true function of the orparyyds is to conduct suc- 
cessfully the wars which are necessary to the maintenance of the 
rut, as a home of the peaceful virtues and arts: moAepodper &’ 
dpine cyapew LE. N. x. 7.6. It is for wodcruy therefore to see that 
tbe military spirit is kept within just limits. The main point in 
Arsotle’s criticism of the Spartan constitution is that, by the 
exclusive attention it paid to military excellence, it produced a state 
of society which could not last, no place being left for the peaceful 
virtues. See Pol. ii. 6.1271 b. 2 pds yap peépos dpergs 4 waca ovr- 
Taks rév vopew cori, THY wodepmiKnY’ al’Tn yap xpnoiyn mpds TO Kpareiv 
Toryapouy eceLowro yey woAepovrres, am@dAuvro Sé dptavres, Sia 1d py 
fsicterbar oyodd{ew, unde romxéva pydepiay Zoxnow érépay xupsorépay 
TH rocuczs. 

The subordination of olxovoyiey to wodsrexy is a point of great 
Mportance in Aristotle’s system. The sdds is composed of oixia 
which, though chronologically prior, are logically posterior to the 
wks, i.e. they exist for the sake of the wéds, as the members for the 
sake of the body. Hence mvdrrixn, which sees to the good of the 
fol, or whole, will regulate oixovopexn, which sees to the good of 
the oicia, or part. The true function of the oixovépyos is so to rule 
bis household consisting of wife, children, and slaves, and so to 
provide for their material wants, as to make his ‘home life’ such 
that he. and his sons when they grow up, can, without encumbrance 
or distraction. devote themselves to ‘political life,’—that is, to the 
leisured life of culture which the society of the wéds offers. In 
Providing, in this ‘political’ spirit, for the material wants of his 
family, the oizovépos is engaged in 4 xrjrucy xara diow, and the 
capital which he accumulates and administers is 6 dAnOvés wAovros, an 
amount definitely limited in relation to the end which it, as dpyavop, 
subserves. But the otxovdpos may forget that ‘political life’ is the 
end, and ‘home life’ or ‘ private life’ only the means. He may 


The final cause of civilization, as developed through the stages of olxia and 
Gf aus, is the production of the small band of thinkers who, when the stage 
cf the suis has been reached, illuminate each generation. Averroes rightly 
tterpreted Aristotle's thought with the dictum ‘necesse est ut aliquis philoso- 
pits semper sit in gente humana (Commentary on dé An. iii).’ 

C2 
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1004 s. 27. make ‘home life’ or a ‘private career’ his end. He may miles 
his end to have a luxurious establishment, or to accummlate weal 
for its own sake by trade (xpyuerionxy}—an unnatural thing t & 
for wealth is naturally a means, and the man who makes & & 
cumulation his end is engaged in an endless undertaking. 

It is for woAcrum, therefore, as the science of the social organs 
to see that the spirit of self-agerandisement in eceasupes, or prea 
persons, does not make the parts useless or even dangerous to i 
whole. See Pol. i. 3. 1256 D. 27 & pév ofp cldos aryruxys carh Gur 
ris olxovopsnns pcpos coriv’ & Sei Froe trdpyew § wopiles avi be 
indpyy, bv éori Onoavpicpes xpnudtrey spos (ey aaryeoiew mel xe 
eis xuwmeoviay sédews f oixias. «ai Couey 6 y GAinGuos showres ex TWO 
elvat, i) yap The ToLaUTNS KTHOEwS a’TdpKea wpos Gyabyy (ew ox ioe 
éarw, Gosep Lérhwv Hyoi wounoas. 

nhovrov & ovey répua mehacpéroy aydpact «etrat. 
xeiras yap Gomep xai rais GAAas réxvais’ ovdew yap Spyarary axeipor eideps 
dari réxwns obre winbe obre peyOe, 6 8€ szdovTos dpyarpue whnbes 1 
Olxovopuxcy Kat wokiTiuKa@y. Sri pey roy Eore Tis KTNTUH KaTa Grew T 
olxuvduas nat Trois mosrixois, cat 8: Hv airiay dydov’ Ears bE yeves D 
ernricns, fy pdadioru xadovot, nai dixaioy air xadew, ypnpancrup, 
hy obdev 8oxet mépas elvat mAovrou Kai Krjcews. 

The ‘political’ ratson d’ére of ‘home life’ is nowhere se 
more plainly than in Aristotle’s theory of slavery (Pel. i. 2). T 
institution of slavery is supported on the ground that the sk 
is necessary to ‘political life. He exists not to contribute 
the personal comfort or luxury of the master, but to give h 
that ovyodn without which ‘political life’ is impossible. <A fr 
man, who is obliged to be, as it were, his own slave, or, like 
Biivavans, to do slave's work, is naturally excluded from ‘ politi 
life.’ ‘This defence of slavery, as necessary to ‘political li 
becomes intelligible when we recognise the ‘ gentlemanly’ and e' 
‘academic’ character of Aristotle’s ‘ political life.’ In support 
the institution of slavery as he does, and in excluding the Sdrav 
and ypyyarcorns from ‘ political life,’ Aristotle merely gives expr 
sion to the truth, or truism, that refined culture and social brilliai 
are found only within the circle of the leisured class. A ‘ gc 
man,’ according to the modern view, is a man who leads 
upright and useful life in his sphere, whatever that may be. A 
totle's ‘good man’ (cmrovduios) is, above all, a connoisseur of | 
a man of the world, educated, magnificent, fortunate. Slavery 
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some analogous institution is obviously necessary to the existence 1004 a. 27. 
ofa caste of men of this sort. See Pol. fr. 3. 1277 b. 35 § kal 
ter Basacous wodiras Oeréoy; . . . 1278 a. 8 4 8€ BeAriorn wéds ov 
mugen Baravooy woNiryy . . . 2. 20 ob yap oldy tr édmrndedoa ta Ths 
doris (wera Biow Bdvavoov  Onrudy: Z. 2. 1319 a. 26 6 yap Bios 
Gevdos, xai ovder Epyow per’ dperns, by perayerpifera: rd mAROos Td Te Tov 
fwocer cal rd ray ayopaiwy ayipwrwr, cal 1d Onrixdy, Aristotle’s 
én is essentially the quality of the gentleman. 

The subordination of prope to modirixy is an interesting point. 
In Plato’s Gorgias 452 sqq. we find the sophist Gorgias attempting 
to identify them, maintaining that pyropun is the true art of govern- 
ment, and is concerned with the greatest good of man—with ‘ that 
which gives men freedom in their own persons, and to rulers the power 
of ruling over others in their several states,’ viz. ‘the word which per- 
suades the judges in the courts, or the senators in the council, or 
the citizens in the assembly or at any other political meeting’ 
(Jowett). Socrates maintains against this view that ‘rhetoric is the 
shadow of a part of politics:’ Gorg. 463 D gor yap § pyropuy Kard 
tw tude Adyor srodirixys popiov «i3wArov. It is the art of flattery, 
and the simulation of justice. Similarly in the Poli#icus 304 
tern and pyropuxn are carefully distinguished, and the subordina- 
ton of the latter to the former insisted upon. Public speaking 
Was so essential to the exercise of political influence in a democratic 
sate that the temptation to regard rhetoric as the highest art was 
Wry strong. Aristotle follows the example of Plato in strenuously 
Opposing this view, and we cannot be wrong in supposing that it 
ls his sympathy with Plato’s opposition to the professional teachers 
of public speaking which makes him select gyropien here as one of 
his instances of an art subordinate to modiruen. See E. WV. x. 9. 20. 

An orator is too apt to speak so as to obtain applause or benefit 
lor himself, whereas his speaking ought to be a means to the good 
ofthe state. This it is for the state to see to. Aristotle obviously 
considered the art of public speaking as one requiring considerable 
regulation, for in Res. i. 1. 1354 a. 11-26 he says that in the best 

ordered states speakers are not allowed to make appeals to the 
emotions of the judges, but are confined to the facts of the case—a 
restriction, he dryly adds, which would reduce many speakers to 
sence. To appeal to the emotions of a judge is to bend the rule 
you are about to use. In the interest of the community at large it 
would seem that oratory ought to be regulated even in private cases 


re 
b 


1004 a. 37. 


b. 4. 
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between citizens; but where the speech is addressed to a sovereig a> 
people to determine their policy, the responsibility of the speaker -=™ 
much greater. It is very little however that statute can do, in tha 
absence of good sense and good feeling, to curtail the licence onal 
public speaking. The institution of the ypady rapardpor at Athens 
was an attempt in this direction, but does not seem to have beerml 
very successful. Its effect was evaded by the passing of Wy¢icparesm 
(as distinguished from »épo), in force for one year, and annually 
renewable. 

The relation of sodtrixy to public speaking suggests, through the— 

sophists the great teachers of rhetoric, the general subject of the 
relation of modtrum to education. We are told in § 6 that wodeug 
determines what sciences and arts shall be taught in the city, and 
to what extent, and to whom, and in the Poktcs (H. 13—®. 7) 
a sketch of the education which it is desirable that the state should 
provide is given. Again, in the last chapter of the Z. W. (x. 9), 
the question whether education ought to be private or public is dis- 
cussed (to a certain extent dialectically), and the conclusion reached 
that it ought to be public. The private point of view, even if it 
were backed by sufficient authority to enforce its- particular system 
(which it is not), is too narrow. 

It has been pointed out above that the difference of opinion 
between Plato and the sophists seems to have caused the selection 
here of pyropexn as an instance of an art subordinate to soAcraxg. 
The selection of orparnyeyn seems also to be due to the influence of 
Plato, who, in Poltticus 304, 305—a passage from which the 
present may very well have heen borrowed— describes woAcruxy as 
the sovereign (Sao:txn) science which regulates pnropuy, orpanyyuy, 
dixaorixn, as Well as povown and ddrws al wepl yeiporexyrias emorapae. 
The selection of oixovopuxn is not accidental either, but is determined 
by Aristotle’s peculiar view of the evil of xpnpartorixy (see Pol. i. 3. 
1256 b. 41), as well as by his theory of the origin of the wéAc (see 
Pol. i. 2. 1253 b. 2 dvayxaioy mparoy epi olxovopius eimeiy’ ~waoa yap 
ovyxerras nods éf olxiayv). 

§ 7. xpopéms] #.¢. using as means to its own supreme end; cf. 
the use of xpyoyov=‘the means,’ as ¢.g. Z. NV. i. 5. 8 nal 6 wrovros 
dnAoy Gre ov Td (nroupevoy ayabsy xpnoipoy ydp nal dAdov xapw. Pol. ii. 6. 
1271 b. 3 xpnoipn mpds rd xpareiv. E. LV. viii. 6.5 xpnoisous els ra xadd. 


Xpopdms... vopoberovons] Cf. the division of 7 wept réduw dpdoqors 
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(£.N. vi. 8. 2) into (1) vopoberian, (2) xodsrieh, #.¢. into that which 1094 b. 4. 
lays down general rules of life, and that which deals, in the assembly 

and the law courts, as well as in the various executive departments, 

with the details of public business. 


Tus lowais [wpaxrixais] tiv émommpéoy] Bywater brackets mpax- 
Turek, 


§8.] The words dyaxnréy pév yap xai évi pdvy are a little startling, b. 7. 
but must not be understood to mean that the individual is in any 
sense self-subsisting, and able to realise his good independently of 
the state. We have seen that Aristotle’s doctrine is that the indi- 
vidual has no existence apart from the body politic. No man 
tho is not a woAirs can attain to the dvOpamwor dyabdy. Indeed 
this doctrine is implied in the words rabrdy dorw évi eat rode, Ac- 
cordingly when Aristotle goes on to distinguish the good of the 
sis from that of the efs pdvos, aS xdAAov Kat Oedrepov, he must be 
understood merely to distinguish between wodira: in different social 
arcumstances—between the sodirys who, like Solon or Pericles, is 
surrounded by all that is best in civil life, and the modirys who lives 
in exik, with a memory or a hope instead of a city, or is placed in 
social circumstances which are mean and unworthy of him, like 
‘the great soul in a small city’ spoken of by Plato (Rep. 496). 
Plato indeed regards exile and a small city as distinctly favourable 
(in existing circumstances) to philosophy—man’s highest occupa- 
tion; but Aristotle takes the more concrete view, that with mean 
social surroundings, a man cannot perform his highest function 
weil, although he may perform it in a way. It would be a mis- 
apprehension of Aristotle’s teaching to suppose that the distinction 
drawn in this section is that between the good of the community at 
large—‘the greatest good of the greatest number, and the private 
€o0d of a single member of the community. No such distinc- 
ten could be made by Aristotle. The good of the eis pdvos, in 
which we must sometimes ‘acquiesce,’ is still his good as a ‘social 
being’; it is not a «rjya of which he may be the solitary pos- 
Sssur, but an éxpyea yuxjs which can only be manifested in a 
socal environment, unsatisfactory though that environment may 
be in a given case. A man’s social environment may be fitted 
(0 call forth his noblest energies, or it may be such as to 
impede them without entirely destroying them: this is the dis- 
action which Aristotle draws. His social energies impeded, a 
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man is apt to fall back upon the abstraction of the individu 
per se—to live for himself, and forget that he is a member of the=™ 
body politic; when his noblest energies are constantly called fo 

by brilliant social circumstances, he identifies himself with the bodp=— 
politic, which is no longer for him an abstraction, but his owc——™* 
concrete life. The true self is a noble life in a great city. The 
terms «xdAdtov and Oedrepoy are applied with technical correctness tos=— 
this life, which is, in the highest degree, one of definite order ands 
form. ‘The term caddy», as we have seen, is applied where there is # 
péyeBos xat rafts (Poet. 7. 1450 b. 3); and the term 6eioy marks the ~ 
ei8os which ¢uows, whether in the natural or in the moral world, | 
strives to perfect, by purifying from the influence of wan. eds is 
pure form without matter (see A/e/. A. 7, and, for the expression 
evépyeia dvev Suvrdpews De Interp. 13. 23 a. 23.); vers is a principle 
which, by producing ever more and more definite forms (eq), 
strives to approach the ideal of the divine immaterial form. 
Plants and animals, which perpetuate their species (eq) in 
young individuals unaffected by the decay of age, are thus said 

to strive after rd Oeiovw in so doing: De Anima, li. 4. 415 a. 24 
gvotwraroy yap ray epywy ruis (aow . . . Td womjoat Erepoy oloy aire, 
(gov per (Gov, hurdy 8€ gurdy, iva rou del xai rov beiov peréxoow § 
duvarra. Oeconom. i. 3. 1343 b. 23 dpa 8€ cai 9 Gvows avanAnpa 
raury TH weptode TO dei elvat’ eel Kar dptOpoy ov Suvaras, GAG cara Td 
el8os" ore mpopxordpnrat id rov Oelov éxarépou 7 pvots Tou re dpSpes nal 
THs yuvaios mpos tH Kowwviay, Similarly, in following pleasure, 
which is the symbol of functions tending towards the good of the 
organism, all animals follow a divine instinct: £. WV. vii. 13. 6. 
1153 b. 30 ot8 Horny Biaxoves Thy abrny mavres, Noovny perros sayres* 
tows 5€ kai Siaxovow ovy fv olovra avd’ fv dy caiev, dAAa Ty auTEY 
mavra yap puoe exe rt Ociov, Td Oeiov, then, being the principle of 
form, or organisation, in plants and animals, it is easy to under- 
stand how, apart from any special motive to use an ornate epithet, 
yous Should be described as 6eios, as in Z. NV. x. 7. 8, and many 
other places. Nois is the principle of form and order in man, gud 
man; the faculty whereby he abstracts his attention from the 
separate presentations, as such, of sense and feeling, and regards 
the relations in which the presentations stand to one another in 
an orderly system of science or life. To be able to :dents/y oneself 
with such an orderly system may well be characterised as xaAd» and 
Gciov. The identification of wots and 1d vonroy is a doctrine of the 
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sSreatest importance in Aristotle’s philosophy, enabling him to 1004 b. 7. 
reconcile the opposition (which Grant finds so conspicuous in his 
System: see Grant's L¢hics, vol. i. pp. 412-413) between ‘the 
endfor the state’ and ‘the absolute worth of the individual con- 
SCiousness.’ Only that ‘individual (sc. human) consciousness’ has 
* absolute worth’ which has for its object, and identifies itself with, 
* the end for the state.’ The true self is the consciousness of social 
duty, ‘Hyy pev rd ed call’ Erepov, éxeivp 8€ (sc. Oe@) adrds airot 1d eb 
fori (FE, EH. 12. 1245 b. 18.). 
_ ‘The Paraphrast shows little appreciation of the philosophical 
EE port of the passage : he says forse pew yap xal 1d év évi avOpary rd 
@yatiy acsoat dyannréy (ay re év erepyp Tis, dy re ep are duvnO7 
Pwrita) maddsoy 8¢ xai Gedrepoy €Over cai wddecw, Eooy 9 TaY ToAOY 
© CBayovia THs épds dyeivww éoriy, 
_ Ga nai wédeow] The Hellenic race with its various states as b. 10. 
AStinguished from non-Hellenic races is doubtless foremost in 
istotle’s mind here. 


4} pébo80g] ‘ This enquiry.’ b. 11. 
Teinkh Tg dca] Michelet says, ‘ ris nihil aliud indicat, nisi quod 
Praeter moralem sint adhuc aliae scientiae quae politicae subjici- 
2Mlur, ut olkovopicyn. Inferiores scientiae autem a nobiliore cui 
Subjectae sunt denominantur.’ Perhaps it is better to avoid com- 
Mitting Aristotle to the view that ‘moral philosophy’ falls under 
‘political philosophy’ as species under genus. He can hardly be 
Said to distinguish the two. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Our Subject then is the Chief Good, our Science a kind of Statesmanshtp. 
Exactness of scientific treatment, it must be premised, depends on sulyect- 
matter, Some subjects do not admit of being treated very exactly, just as some 
miterials do not lend themselves to very fine workmanship, Now, the science of 
sotety is not an exact science, because tts subject-matter, Conduct, ts a very 
compiex one—indceed so full of inconsistencies and perplexities, that to some people 
tt seems an arbitrary system, without foundation in the nature of things. On 
mck a subject, then, we shall be satisfied with rough indications of the truth; 
wits probable conciusions from probable premisses: with which the ‘ educated’ 
reader will also be satisfied ; for the educated man looks always in @ science 
fer that degree of exactness of which its subject-matter admits: he does not 
ax: a mathematician to give him merely probable conclusions, or demand 
strict demonstration from an orator. 
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1084b.12 4 mee mcr cece ce comet perticucar branch, or im the general wai: 


b. 12. 


zhi come, Je ccther com. ts ue goad sméry. a: far a: 41s education ext! 
foe ewact = et 2G cmcoe! of rhe saree of soaty. He is asia‘ fa 
smépr” 9 dnorrec: ieipegces 2 a sebcct—iee cominct of life—of whisk eb 
er rea! experzemy > wervorcer. it is 20 frome to be led away by kis felit 
fhe gacvwme: @o7e mr tmimence oer 43: comindt: amd it is influence © 
Terms. Qi meee e dat-imes, teat ts fhe raison d'etre of eur Sat 
Wie tes heow said -eporcimg tte prot hfe] im poss is true also of the youll 
gu cheraser. There ave vee wis of vestmre age still lice under the ru 
fear pases. Tbew barmiecn cee rat wen me goed. Butifa man ralt 
fener crisis, omé at accercomy i ite dactates of his reason, know.cdge of 
tracks 1f cer Sciomid at. ef gread uit 13 ham. 

This chayter is deveied to tbe log-cal method of Ethics,—a sub 
which is aaken up again in ch. iv. §§ 5-7, and in ch. vil. & 17-2 


§ 1. Swonenpevqy Ghyv The ixccepoq wy is the matter, 
disinguished from the form. See fei. Z. 3. 1029 a. 3 Acye B 
pév Une, olor ror yodsir, ryw Se popdyv ro oxqua ris ideas” rd 2 
ene ror aviuaera ro civolor. This tq (sometimes called 
ixvaciperoy) is, in itself, formless, and therefore not an objec 
knowledze; see De Cevly, iti. 8. 306 b. 17 detdés cai dpoppos 
TO tsoxeipevos erat, and Vel, Z. 10. 1036 a. 8 9 8 vAn dyrworos 
aitz. It is, however, receptive, in various degrees, of form, < 
together with a given form, consututes a concrete thing (ré curd 
see Vel. A. 4. 1015 b. 13 9 xperq Grows eal cuptes Aeyouérn cot 
otoia (1. ¢. ro ErAoy eos, Alex.) 7 Tey éxcvrey apxyy Kuncews év ai 
y aira’ 4 yap tAq re ractrys Sexrucy eivas A€yeras Gos. Qud recep 
of the forms which ¢vors or rey) May impose upon it, tAy i 
dtvaper éxaotor (.Ve/. N. 4. 1092 a. 4), 2. ¢. the potentiality of a defi 
form. Cf. Wel. Z. 7. 1032 a. 20 dwavra 8€ ra pwopera f} Goce 9 + 
éxes vAny Suiaréy yap ecivat cal py eivae Exacroy aires’ rovro 8’ éori 
éxdot@ tAn. Cf. set, H. 2. 1043 a. 24 vi dove yadnry; dyad 
Oadarms’ rd pev inoxeipevory ws VAN 7) Gadarra’ 7 8€ évepyesa cal 7 jc 
n opardrns. Cf. Pol. i. 3. 1256 a. 8 Neyo BE VAny rd Urroxcipevon € 
Tt GroreXeiras Epyor’ olov icpayrn pev Epa avdpiavrowag b€ xadxdy. 


13 dxptBés] dAn being the rough material which has to be brot 
into shape, the finish or perfection (ro axpsSes) of the shape 
largely depend upon the nature of the material operated on; e., 
figure carved in wood will differ in artistic character from one 
in marble. The facts dealt with by a science constitute its 
the science being the ei3omoinors xal pophoois (Eustratius) of the 
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As various materials, wood and stone, lend themselves differently 1004 b. 18. 
to the efforts of the artist who gives them shape, so various subjects 
of enquiry admit of different degrees of definiteness in their scientific 
treatment: ovy dpuoies €v Enact rois Néyos ém{nréoy rd axpiBés, Gorep 
ow ev ros Snusoupyoupevots : ¢.. in medical and sociological enquiries 
the facts which science has to reduce to order, or Adyos, are so 
humerous, and their relations to one another so complicated, that 
probable conclusions, #.¢. expectations which are more or less likely 
to be realised, are all that we can hope to reach. We can never 
be sure that we have taken into consideration everything affecting 
a social question or a medical diagnosis. In geometry, on the 
other hand, the influence of dAy is reduced to a minimum. All 
other qualities of bodies except their spatial, diagrammatically- 
representable qualities are ignored by geometry; and of the 
diagrams, as drawn, all actual irregularities are ignored. In nature 
there is no such thing as a circle with all its radii absolutely equal ; 
but gtometry assumes such a circle, and its deductions are true on 
the assumption. The first principles of geometry are so clear to 
the eye in the diagrams which represent them, and the reasoning, 
Sided at every step by the eye, is so obviously affected by nothing 
five these principles, that we feel sure that our conclusions ‘ cannot 
be otherwise.” Geometry is thus the type of drddegis, or necessary 
Teasoning, because it has to do with «én as such, z.¢. with abstrac- 
tions, ra dé apaipécews—ra avev vans; Cf. An. Post. i. 13. 79 a. 7 Ta 
1% pabqyara epi eidn cori, x.r.d. Abstractions, or pure «id as such, 
fom their very nature are incapable of change, change being 
incident to concrete things which grow and perish. The plan of 
ahouse, as such, z.¢. the conception of certain architectural rela- 
ons, is unaffected by the yeveors and $6opd which alter a structure 
of bricks and mortar. Where Adyos is ovv rq DAn cvverAnppévos, there 
ynois and POopd obtain : rov 8€ Adyou ox ~orw ovtws bore Hbeiper Gas’ 
ovké yap yeveots’ ov yap yiveras TO oixig eivat, GAAG TO THde TH oixia (Met. 
Z. 15. 1039 b. 21). Cf. ALd. Z. 8. 1033 b. 16 Gavepov Gre rd per as 
tos } dos ovcia Aeyspevow ov yiverat, kai év Gravre T@ yevoueva VAN Everts, 
1 per rode 16 3€ rode. The eidos, as such, is sndivisible (Act. Z. 8. 1034 
a 8 dropoy ré eidos): xivnois and yéveors belong only to ra pepiota Kai py 
Oa (£..V.X. 4. 4.1174 b. 11), ze. to material things, or /he formations 
of matter ; their ‘matter’ being the element of divisibility, confusion, 
and change in them. Cf. de Gen. ef Corr.i. 4. 320 a. 2 €ore 8€ vAn pd- 
Mora péy Kai Kuptws Td UroKeipevoy yerécews kai POopas Sexrixdv. Form, 
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or ei8os, then, as such, being dxivyroy, aidsov, and py) évdexdpueror dAdos 
€xew, constitutes the object of dro8exriy émornun. Geometry is the 
type of awodseri émornyn ; for, although it is impossible for man 
to apprehend form without a certain admixture of matter (cf. de 
Memor.1. 449 b. 31 vociv obn Ear dvev havrdcparos), still, in geometry, 
the matter, 7. ¢. the irregularity due to the actual presentation of the 
form, is so slight, and so easily eliminated by an effort of imagina- 
tion, that Aristotle is practically justified in speaking of the objects 
of the science as being dvev vAns. See Alef. a. 3. 995 2. 14 TH 8 
axpBodoyiay thy pabnyaruny ox é€y Exacw anairyreoy, GAN’ ey ros py 
€xovow vAny. didrep ov hvomos 6 rpdonos® Gaga yap tows 9 Hrors Exes 
van»: and Afe/. Z. 15. 1039 b. 27 ray ovatay Trav aicbntey Trav Kad Exacta 
otre dptopés ovre amddais éoriv, Ore Exovew ANY, hs 7 votes roavry Sor’ 
évdéxerOas cai civas ai pn. 816 pbapra wdyta ra cal’ Exacta airay. ei ob» 
y Te awdderfis rey dvayxaiwy, cal 6 dptopos emcoTnporiKos, Kai ovK évdéxerat, 
Gowep ovd’ exormmpny ore per emiornpny Gre 8 dyvoay eiva, adda dda rd 
roouroy €or, ovrws ovd anddei~Ew ovd dpiopor, GAAd dda eoti rou évde- 
Xopuevov GAs Exe, SpAov Gre ov« dy ety ara odre dpicpos obre awddecks. 
Cf. Met. K. 3. 1061 a. 28 6 paOnparixos mepi ra &€ adapecees TH 
Oewpiay moira’ mepiehov yap mavra ra aigOyra Oewpet oto» Bapos xai 
coupdrnra, K.r.d. . .. pdvoy 8€ xaraXeimet TO wocdy Kat ouvexés. Simple 
spatial forms, always the same, and spatial laws or conditions, 
never counteracted by unforeseen influences, explain for Aristotle, as 
they do for Dugald Stewart (Elements of the Phil. of the Human 
Mind, Part II. ch. i and ch. ii. § 3), and J. S. Mill (Zagrc, Book 
II. chs. v and vi) the necessity and universality of the truths of 
geometry. 

On xara ray troxeyevny vAny Eustratius has the following note: 
vAn b€ ed éxdorns peOd8ou Kai réxyns Aeyerat TO Uoxeipevoy alrns wepi & 
kaTayiverat, Umoxeipevoy d¢€ 17 nOtKH Kal wodcTixy Ta ev Bip €or mpaypara 
cai ai mepi ravta tay arOpwrwy makers Te Kal evépyeca, drwa rey es €wi 
TO TOAD ewWeyopevwr eiol Kai ovK det @aaUTwS ExovTa, GAN’ EoTLW Ov Kawi Td 
dyrixeinevoy anoninrovra. [Cf. Phys. iv. 9. 217 a. 22 VAn pia Tov evar 
ricoy.| Kal émei rocovroy 16 imoxeipevow Tov as emt Td ToAU, kai ol Adyo of 
wapadiddvres wepi avrov. 80 ovd€ yp7 avayxaias rivas awodei~ers wept Ter 
otras evdexoudver ararew Gomep yap pérpor ol Adyot Tey mpayycrey 
eioi wept Sy Aéyorras, xai Bei ro perpov epappd(oy elvyar mpos Td peTpovperow. 
ov duvaras 8 4d cei €xow SoaiTas Te ws emi Td FOAL OUTaS Exovre Ehappd—~ 
(eo6az. The Paraphrast says: ob yap suvaroy éwi wdons tAns dpoies 
riy axpiBeotarny adnOeay evpeiv, GAX’ ev pey rois paOnparecois, dre avayaaiay 
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Fxovew trAnw wal deal acavres fyovcay, [cf. Mel. A. 24. 1023 b. 2 &x 1004b.18. 
ras alcOnrys UAns 7 avrberos ovaia’ GANG cal 1d cidos éx THS TOU EldouS 

vans: and Mes. Z. 10. 1036 a. 9 HAy 8¢ 4 pév alcOyrn dorw 7 8€ vorT7. | 

Gpsyhs 9 aAnOeca cal ovdér 7 VAN Kwdver To dxpiBes’ €v 8€ rois EAdowe ev ols 

Ta Uwoneipeva ovK Gvayxaia ovde dei duoiws exe, dpxerds dots Adyos 5 dd 

Ter os ési rd wAcioToy CuUrayur. 


§ 3. rd 82 xadd, «.7.A.] The subject-matter of moral or political b. 14. 
science is right conduct,—that which men, being such as they are, 
ought to do, in the various circumstances in which they are placed. 
But the notions comprised within this sphere—/ussice, Temperance, 
Courage, &c.—are constituted by relations which vary (within limits) 
or are ‘contingent,’ not ‘necessary’ or immutable, as are those 
perceived in mathematics. It would, therefore, be absurd to demand 
‘ demonstration ’ in such a subject. When Locke (£ssay, iii. 11. 16) 
maintained that morality might be made ‘ capable of demonstration 
as well as mathematics,’ if ethical terms, such as Justice, were care- 
fully defined once for all, and the definitions used as first principles, 
he failed to see the full import of the circumstance that there are 
no diagrams in morals, and to appreciate the difference between 
a ‘mixed mode,’ however carefully defined in words, and a spatial 
form clearly represented to the eye in a diagram. But, even were 
it granted that, with definitions of its ‘mixed modes’ as principles 
of deduction, moral science, notwithstanding the absence of diagrams, 
might be made as ‘accurate’ as geometry, it would still be true 
that such an abstract system would be practically useless, being 
inapplicable to the varying contingencies of life; and indeed might 
become positively injurious, by stereotyping the conclusions of im- 
perfect enlightenment, and handing them down in an authoritative 
form to times which might be profited by a change of conduct. 
Moral rules must suit themselves to the varying exigencies of life 
(so far as they do vary), and ethics cannot be made an ‘exact 
science ’ without ceasing to be a practical system. According to 
Anstotle, however, ethics is essentially a practical system: £. .V. i. 
3. 6 ro redos dariv ov yowots adda mpugis: and mpagkis is concerned 
with the contingent and variable; see &. M. vi. 5. 3. Demonstra- 
tion can be looked for only where the subject-matter is abstract, 
t.¢. where it is possible, and convenient, to ignore all actual irregu- 
lanities and contingencies. But in ethics it would be as absurd to 
ignore the irregularities and contingencies in circumstances and 
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1094b.14. conduct, as in the art of navigation to ignore the variations of 
weather. A science which is concerned with things as they pre 
themselves concretely in nature can never attain to exact 
Graca yap tows 9 pvors tye VAny fel. a. 3. 995 b. 17. 

Yet, although Righ/ and Wrong are not abstract and immu! 
eidy like the principles of geometry, they are not the arbi 
creations of mere convention (»épq), but have a definite natur 
their own (gvce). There are certain actions which, except 0 
the most extraordinary circumstances, must be performed 
there are certain which must be avoided by all men, if hu 
society is to maintain itself. We must not be misled by conc 
able exceptions, or by the numerous cases of actions which do 
involve the very existence of human society, and therefore w 
be indifferent but for fashion or some local and temporary uti 
into supposing that a// actions are indifferent. Man’s nature t 
a certain kind on the whole, and his circumstances are of a cel 
kind on the whole; and if he does not act in a certain way of 
whole he will perish. This is the vers in the distinction bet 
right and wrong. There is a ‘natural’ distinction between - 
and wrong as there is between food and poison *. 

The question as to whether the ixao» exists guces or vy 
a prominent one in the history of Greek ethical speculation. 
fully discussed by the writer of the fifth book of the Evhzcs (ch. 
and the Zheaefefus of Plato is chiefly devoted to it. Protag 
we are told in the Zheaefefus, maintained that ‘man is the mez 
of all things,’—that is, that things are what they seem fo him. 
‘man’ Protagoras did not understand ‘the human faculties as s 
but ‘ every individual man for himself.’ TZheaet. 152 A ¢qoi 
tov [6 Ipwraydpas | mavrov ypnudrev pérpov avOpamor elvat, rey pep i 
ws €ort, roy Se py Gvrw@y ws ovK EoTw.’ avéyveoxas yap Tov; Seart. 
veka kat mohAdks, Iw. ovKxoiy ovrw mus Eyer, oF ola pew ExaoTa 
daivera, rovavra péev éeoriw éepoi, ola 8€ aol, roavta 8 av aol: arOpen 
ov Te dy; Gear. Aeyet yap ov» ovrws. Hence nothing has a nz 
or essence of its own, but exists only in relation to the mind w 
happens to perceive it: Zheact. 157 A ov8év civac dy aird naff | 
GANG rin del yiyverOat, rd 8 elvas wavraycbev éfasperéov. Hence ( 77 


1 Cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1355 a. 20 xphotpos 8’ tariv 4 Jrrope) dd re rd gice 
apeitra TaAn6n wal ra dixaa row tvartiay, Dore tdy pi) ward Td spocia 
apicas yiyvavra, dvaynn &° abréw frracOa .. . 37 det rdAnOy wat rd BeAr. 
guce ebovdAcytordrepa wal mOarwrepa ws dwhas elweiv. 
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167 C) old y° dy» dxdory wéder Sixaa nai kadd Song, ravra cal elvas air 1004 b.14. 
fos dy aia voui{n: and (TZheact. 172 A) ovxoiv xai wept rodcrixar, 
raha pty nai aloypda xai Sicasa cai dda nal dow xai ph, ota dy éxdorn 
wikis oindtioa Onras rdyipa éavrj, ravra xai elvas rH dAnOeia éxdory, Kal év 
Terus piv obddv coperepoy obre idudryy iBidrov obre wéAuw éAews civar . . . 
(B) cy rois Scxaicss nal ddixots nal dSoicts Kal dvocios ébédovow loyv- 
pierbu ds ote fore hice: airy ovdery ovciay éavrov exov, GANA Td Kowy7 
Ske roiro ytyveras dAnOés rére Srayv 36€9 Kai Soov dy Boxy xpdvor. This 
vew, which was obviously fitted to recommend itself to professional 
teachers of rhetoric or the art of ‘getting on,’ seems to have been 
held by many of the sophists, as also by the Cyrenaics (e.g. Theo- 
dorus; see Ritter and Preller, Asst. Phil. Theodorus), and, after 
Aristotle’s time, by the Epicureans. For a criticism of the view 
"np udvow elvar, ice: 3¢ wy, See Cudworth’s Erernal and Immutable 
Morality, Books II and III. 


$8 xal rdya@d]. ‘Good things’ also, as well as rd cada xal ra b. 17. 
ima, are of a mutable nature, and cause many perplexities. The 
Paraph. has—od pdvov 8¢, dAAd kal adra ra dyaba éf bv Boxe cvricracba 
§ eidaporta (avdpeiay Aéyeo fy wAovrov H rowwirdy Tt) Kal aird Exes mAdyyy 
dp, «.1.A. Although this section is thus primarily a statement 
tbout rdyabd, it may perhaps be regarded also as conveying, by its 
Position, a refutation of the immediately preceding wépw pdvoy eivat 
gion 8é wy. ‘The argument from variability proves too much, viz. 
that good things a/so, such as wealth, have no quality of goodness 
in themselves independently of opinion and fashion. If right and 
Wrong are indifferent, then riches and poverty are also. Rassow 
Conjectures qeAtaw for avdpetav (Korsch. p. 88). He says, ‘ Dass die 
Tapferkeit unter die a@ya6a gerechnet wird, und nicht unter die 
tha eai Sica, steht in auffalligstem Widerspruch mit den Grund- 
anschauungen und dem Sprachgebrauche der Ethik. Der Scho- 
hast [Eustratius] nimmt dvdpeia in der Bedeutung von icyis, aber 
dese Aushiilfe ist unzulassig [the Jndex Arist. gives no instance 
of m8peia==tocyis]. Ich vermuthe daher: 8a duAiav Vel. 9. p. 1099 
4. 31 haivperus 38° Gpws xai trav exrds cyabav mpucdeopem, xabanep eiroper" 
Ghvcrop yap 9 ob pqdiov ra kala mpdrrew dyopiyynrov Svra. woAAd per yop 
Sparrera:, eabdwep de opyavev, dua pidwy kal mAourov Kai woAtrinns Ouvdpews,’ 
The assumption which underlies Rassow’s objection to dvdpelay seems 
to be that raya6d here, as distinguished from ra «add xal ra dixata, 
Must be ra dards dyad. I confess that I cannot see why Aristotle 
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004 b.17. should not be allowed, even immediately after the mention of ri 
coha kui ra dixaa, to take raya in its generic sense, and, hang 
given sAovros as an instance of ra éxrds dyafd, to add avdpra 23 2 
instance of ra é» aire (see Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 26); cf. Eustramas, 
el 3€ Hy xupios dydpeiay (as distinguished from ioxis: Eustratis 5 
here offering an alternative explanation for the dxipaa=iegt 
explanation which he seems to favour), pets Gre é» spos é avribyet, 
wpés Tt Tey Oupaiww Kai éLwber, év Tey evros xai cara Wuyyr ayaber. 


b.19. § 4 wept rovodrew xat éx roiodrwr|] A common Aristotehal 
expression, wept rowvrey referring to the matter of the enquil, 
and ¢x rowtrwy to the principles available for the establisr 
ment of scientific conclusions relating to this matter. See Rit. 
li. 1. 1377 b. 16, quoted by Zell—éx rivew pév ovv dei ani wporpere? 
Kai Grorpénew cai érasveiy cal Wéeyew cal xanyyopeiy cai Grodeydote, 
rrotat Sdfat Kai mpordces xpnoiuoe mpos ras TovTey wiores ravt cere 
Tept yap tovrwy (2.¢. rd mporpémew x.r.d.) kal éx rouren (7. ¢. ai défe 
ai mpordceis) ta erOvpnuara. Cf. Zop. i. 8. 103 b. 39 wept de poy al 
Adyoe xai €£ Sv ravra wai rocaivta corte: de Part. Anim. i. 5. 644 
b. 23, Sqq. cvupBeBnxe 8é wept per exeivas (2. ¢. ras ayeryrous xai 
ovgias) Tiias ovcas Kat Oeias eAdrrovs jpiy twapyew Oewpias (nai yap 
dy dy ris aoxéatro wept avray, xal mepi Sp cidevat wobouper, wavrehac 
€orly odtya ra Gavepa cata thy aicOnow x.t.rd. Cf. Hest. Ancm. 
i. 6. 491 a. 13 mept dy re yap cai €€ dy eivar dei THY axe » Ek TATED 
yiveras gavepdv, Add to these examples given by Zell, Z. A. i. 3. 5 
of Adyot 8 ex rourwy Kal wept router, L. iV. vi, 11. 6 €x rovrey yap ai 
anoveifers xai trepi rovrwr. 

In Anal, Post. i. 7. 75 a. 39, sqq. Aristotle says—rpia ydp éovs ra 
év rais anodeifeow éy peév TO arotecvipevoy ovpmépacpa® rovro 8 éati To 
Umdpxov yéves revt xa aird® év 8 ra afwopara’ afiwpara 8¢€ core, ef br 
rpiroy To yevos Td UrroKeipevov, ov Ta maby cai Ta KaG aura cUpSeSyaera 
drt  anddeakis: and An. Post. i. 10. 76 b. 11 waoa yap awodeacrud 
émotnpn mept rpia €ariv, Goa re eivat rideras’ raita 8 éoti Td yevos oF 
ray caf’ atra maOnyaroy éort Oewpyruxn’ Kai ra xowa & A¢yoper afrepare, 
e€ Sy mpworav drodexvuover’ nai tpirov ta wabn dy ri onpaive exacrov 
AapSdvec :—and in the same chapter, 76 b. 22 rpia ratvra core, wepi 6 
re deixvvat, kai & deixvvor, xai €€ dy. On the passage 75 a. 39, sqq. 
Themistius (vol. i. p. 28, ed. Spengel) writes—rpia ¢ovi ra é» rais axo- 
deigeou, dy pév 8 Seinvuras ixdpyew § en Umdpxeyw, rovro 8 cori Td xary- 
yopouperoy dv te cupmepdopars, é b¢ TA Ahiipata cf dy deixvvrat, 
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obras & cioty al xpordces cx téy xa atta inapyxdvrer, tpirov 8¢ Td yévosg 1094 b.19. 
T) dwoneipevoy cai) gvows fs ra wdbn nai ra xaf aitd twapyovra 
Saavvovew al dwodkiters, oloy apiOpss f peyeOos: and on 76 b. 11 he 
writes (i. 36 Spengel) rpia éoriy ixép Sy dxacry mpayparevera émi- 
Criyy, 1O Te imoxeipevoy yévos olov dpibpds  peyebos, kai ra xa avra 
Swipyorra Tour, olor rd dprioy Kal rd wepirrov, } rd dv0 dpOas Exew, H rd 
Ovpsiste, cal xpds rovros ra dfimpara, olor cay toa and towv. It is 
to be noted that the analysis given in these passages (An. Post. 
7§ a. 39—76 b. 22) is introduced in order to expose the illogical 
procedure of applying the principles and method of one subject 
(yeer) to the explanation of another subject—75 a. 38 ove dpa gorw 
€ Drov yévovs peraBavra deitat, olov rd yewoperpudy dpOyntucg pia 
Yeienex.rrA. The conclusions (4 deixvvar) of a given science are 
proved within the sphere of its own subject matter (mepl & deixrvcr, 
yeu), by means of certain formal principles (¢é 4v), available within 
that sphere. The expression wept rowovrey cal éx roovrey evidently 
Contains a reference to this analysis, mepi rovovrey relating to the 
Yoor Or Swoneipérn DAn Of moral science, viz. ra mpaxra, and éx 
Twvres to the principles available in such an enquiry. We must 
remember that these principles do not resemble either the axioms 
or the definitions of geometry, which are ‘eternal and immutable,’ 
but rather embody ‘ tendencies.’ 
bkixyvoGar} Eustratius has—dmrddefis pév xabupas cai BeBaiws 1d b. 20. 
lyretperoy srapsora, Erdetis 8¢ Bid river exrumdcewr cal pupnoewy cai 
‘sficewr, According to the Jnd. Arist. Aristotle does not use the 
verb elsewhere, and nowhere uses the noun (éeféis). In Athenian 
LW evra: means ‘to inform against, lay an @deks against’ 
anyone for illegal conduct. Cf. Plato, Apol. 32 B kai érotpor 
drrur (eucrivas pe Kai dnayety ray pytépwv. The ‘ probable’ nature of 
the evidence upon which an év8egis relied may have suggested to 
Aristotle the employment of évdeixvveba in the present connexion. 
The author of the pnropu) mpos AdéLarBpov 38. 1448 b. 8, speaking of 
the tteracrexdy ei8os, uses the verb with what certainly seems to be 
a reference to its legal use—egefns éxacrov mporiOépevn rev pnOevrav 
; tpaybcvrev  davonbevray ckerdcopev, evBecxvivtes avra kai ois 
beains eal rois vopipors ai rois [ia cat Kowg cvpd<povow évavtiovpeva. 
At any rate, in the present passage ¢vdecxvucfa: may be rendered 
by ‘indicate’ (as distinguished from ‘ demonstrate ’—dmodecvivat). 
Tw és éwi rd wodkd| That which generally takes place. It is b. a1. 


disinguished from rd det xai ¢€ dvdyxns on the one hand, and ré 
D 


1004 b. 21. 


b. 22. 


b. 28. 
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oupPeByxds cai rd rvydy on the other hand, see Afe/. K. 8. 10 
b. 32, Sqq. Hay dn gapew civ ro pew dei nai ef dvayens [e.g. t 
angles of a triangle are = 2 right angles], rs 3 és é© rd me 
[e.g. perseverance is rewarded by success], rd 3 off ds emi ré me 
otr’ dei xai ¢€ dvtyxns, GAN’ Gwas érvxev [¢.g. when a man digging | 
vineyard, finds a treasure]... gore 89 1d ovpSeSqnds & yiyvere 5 
ode dei ob8 ef avdyens, 088 Ss éxird word. Cf. also Topics ii. 6. 11 
b. 1 réy spaypdrey ra per ef avayans cori, ra 8€ as ewi To wodv, Te 
éxdrep’ érvxev. Hence Deliberation is concerned with ra és emi: 
soAv, for ra €€ dvdyxns and ra axd ruyns are equally removed from tl 
sphere of man’s influence: £. NX. iii. 3. 10 ro Boudeverbas Be cv 1 
ws ext ro woAv, ddnros 8€ was adwoBagerat, xai ép ois adidproroy: and ¢ 
§§ 1-9 of the same chapter. In Z£.NV. v. 10. 4 rd ds emt ro whe 
used in the same sense as rd &s éxt rd wodv. On the distinctd 
between éwi wodv (= far) and os émi rd wodv (both os and the artic 
with wuAv are essential to the expression) see Eucken, wer 6 
Sprachgebrauch des Aristoteles (1868), p. 55, 8qq- Thue. (ii! 
has Oapcciy re éxeAeve xpocuerer py éLaxoviay raddvrey as xi vd 58 
ddpov car’ emavréy: and Isocrates wep: cipnyns 166. b nal rau & 
xara waytey ovres eikora: cvpPaivery, GddAd TO y’ as ext Td woAD rev 
yiyveras tov rpéwov, A fragment apud Meineke Fragm. Com. \ 
iii. 469 has és éwi ra wodAd rovrTo woe. 


Tovaita Kat cupmepaivesOar] From probable premisses only p 
bable conclusions (ovprepdopara) can be drawn; cf. £. XN’. vi. 5 
cirep emoTnpn per pera amodvei£ews, Sv 8 ai dpyal erdéxorra: DArws Z: 
Tourey py €orw arddeckis (wdvra yap évdéxeras xai GAdes Zxew) «rd. 

tov adrdv 8} tpéwov Kai dwoSdxecGa: xpedy Exacta Tay Neyopdr 
The Paraphrast gives the right sense,—donep 8¢€ 6 wepi rps woder 
Adyew ob Btrara: axpBeorépav adnbecay eipeiy if} Cony 7) VAN Bi8ecu, o 
cai 6 Kpivwy rovs rowovrovs Adyous cadas dy xpivo: ef card rie at 
Tpomoy ph axpiseorépay adnOecay anaret h Sony 7 VAn Bidecw, adda 
evBexopuerny awotexera. For drodéxec6a in its present meaning 
‘accipere cum assensu, probare,’ see Jndex Arist. Peters bri 
out the point of the remark well—‘ The reader, on his part, sho 
take each of my statements in the same spirit.’ 


mewardeupévou] The wexaidevpévos ig the man whose cult 
(wa:deia), whether special or general, enables him to criticise a 
estimate fairly scientific methods and results. His familiarity w 
the general principles of the ‘logic of the sciences’ leads him 
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expect differences of treatment, as the tmoxepémm vAn differs in 1004 b.23. 
various departments ; and his acquaintance with the precise char- 
acter of the wAy of a given department, aided by his knowledge 
of logic, enables him to judge whether a certain method of dealing 
with that tA is appropriate or inappropriate. See Z. EZ. 1. 6. 
1217 a. 8 awadevoia ydp dott mepi txaotoy mpaypa rd ph dvvacba 
inw tors T° oixeious Adyous Tov mpdyparos Kal rovs dAXorpious: Met. 
T. 4. 1006 a. 6 @ore yap amadevoia vd pi ywoonew rivwv dei 
yt dxdBecgey, xad river ov dei- dhos piv yap drdvrav dduvaroy anddatw 
du, Cf. Met, T. 3. 1005 b. 3 fore 8¢ codia ris nal ) vou, Grr’ 
@ spore doa 8 eyxeipovos trav Aeydvrwv rivés wept THs dAnOcias, by 
thle dei dwoddxer Oa, 8° AwaSeuciay Tay dvahuTinaéy rovro dpacw 
bei wip rept vovrey Frey mpoemorapévous, GANG pu) dxovovras (nreiv. 
With this last passage cf. Aristoxenus, Harmonica p. 30 (ed. Mar- 
quard }—SeArsov lows €ori rd mpodsedeiv rdv rpdwoy rhs mpaypareias ris 
ter derir, Gu mpoytyreoxorres Gowep dddv 7 Badioréoy pddiov mopevdpeba 
eiléecs re nara ri pépos dopey airis cal ph AdOoper hpas avrods Taputro- 
lpfivores rd wpaypa’ xabdwep "ApiororéAns del Suryeiro robs mAciorous 
Te deovodyrey sapa I\drevos riy mepi rayabou dxpéaow nabeiv’ mpoo- 
te py yap Exacroy trodauBdvovra AnWerbal Te TSY vousCopevwy TovTeD 
Ol perizay ayabey oloy mAovroy tyieay icyiv 1d dAov eb8apoviay twa 
fomarryy dre de dareingay ol Adyos epi pabnuarwv xa apbpar 
i yeperpias «al dorpodoyias, Kat 1d mépas dre dyabdv éutw éy, 
ares oar wapadokdy re éhaivero avrois’ «(8 of pev Uroxaredppdvovy 
'w spdyparos, of 3€ xarepeupovro. ri oty Td alriov; od mpordecay, 
an’ eorep of éptorixot mpus Toivopa avto tmoxexnvores mpoojecay’ 
OM wW res ofuas mpoceriber ro Sov, ereylvwonev dv 5 péAAwY axovew 
tal tixep Hpecxev ait dudpevey dy év th eiAnppevp Umodnwet. Lpoedcye 
MY oly eat airds "AptororéAns 8¢ aitas tavras ras airias, as epny, 
TMS peAdovgw dxpoaabus map aitov, mepi tivwy 7 or f mpaypateia 
titi, Cf. Met. a. 3.995 a. 6 of pev ovv dav py pabnpaticas deyy 
TS ol awodéyovrat trav Aeydvrav’ of 8 dy pn tmapaderypatixas’ ol de 
Magra agiovow émayecOas rroiunrny' Kai of pev mavra dxpiBas, rovs 8¢ 
Aine re dapiBés f Bia rd py BivacOat cuveipey fH Bid THY puxpodoyiay [7.¢. 
he minuteness of such enquiries, which seems to them tedious], 
an yap re ro axpeBes rowvrov’ Sore xabanep emt trav ovpBodaiwr, Kai 
(Fi tee héyew dveAevbepoy eivai rice Boxer Bid dei werradevcOa mas ExaoTa 
Grodeerior, Cf. de Part, Anim. i. 1. 639 a. 1 epi macay dewpiay, 
T cai pebo8ov duoiws rumeworépay Te Kai Tipiwrépav, dvo aivovrat rpdrrot 
Tis thes eivct, dy ry pev emiornpny rou mpaypatus Kad@s fxet Mpocayo- 
D2 
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1094 b.23. pevew, ri 8 otov madeiay rid. seradevpévov ydp dots Kard Tpowor <—_ 
Bivacbat xpivac evordxws ri caddis ff ph Karas arotiiucw 6 Aeyer=—— 
roovroy yap on rwa xal rov Gdos menadevpévov olduef elvat, xal rE 
nemavdevrba 1d 8ivacbat rroseiy Td eipnpevov. mANY TOUTOY per wept Tayrew™” 
ws elreiv xpitixdy twa vouifopev eivas Eva rov apiOudr dvra, roy 8¢ sepi 
Twos ducews dhaptoperns’ eln yap dy tis Erepos row avréy tpdéwov re 
elpnpevp Sraxeiperos mept pdptor’ Sore ondov dre cal ris wept grow 
ioropias fet ras tmdpyew Gpovs rowovrous mpds obs avapdper awoddferas 
rév rpdrov Trav Sexvupevay, yapis rou was Exes raAdnOés eire ovres etre 
Dros. In the last passage 5b ddws reradevpévos (cf. 5 wept way wenai- 
Sevpévos of the L7hics) is one who is remarkable for his grasp of 
the general principles of logical method, and for his delicate 
appreciation of the applicability to various subjects of the notions 
defined in a work like the Mefaphystcs; while 6 xepi rwos qucees 
adopiopéms (cf. 6 xa exacroy menadevpevos of the Evhics) is one 
who is distinguished for his appreciation of the method proper to 
a particular department, of the details of which he happens to have 
special knowledge, although his knowledge may be that of the 
amateur, as distinguished from the expert—a point made plain in 
Pol. iii. 11. 1282 a. 1 Somep oty iarpdy det dddvas ras edOuvas ép 
iarpois ovrw xai rovs GAdous ey rois duoios* larpds 38’ 6 re Onusoupyds nal 
6 dpxirexrovtxds kat tpiros 6 memadeupevos trept ry réxvny elot ydp res 
roourot kai mepi mdcas ws eimeiy ras réxvas’ awodidouer 3¢ vd Kpives 
ovdey frrov rots menadevpevais f} rots eiddow. But, after all, the wept 
way meratdevpevos and the xaf éxacrov mer. are not so much separate 
persons as personifications of two elements in madela. A man 
cannot show special mwa:defa in a particular department with the 
details of which he has at least an amateur’s acquaintance, with- 
out possessing a certain amount of the general saideia which 
consists in knowledge of the principles of logic as they apply in 
other departments ; nor, on the other hand, can a man be said to 
realise the true meaning of these principles unless he has applied 
them for himself in a particular enquiry. Naturally, however, 
critics of science differ according as they present the one or the 
other of these two elements of the critical habit with the greater 
prominence. The difficulty raised by Eustratius regarding the 
posstbiltly of 5 mwepi ray memadevpévos, ‘the man who knows every- 
thing,’ is thus irrelevant. Aristotle does not imagine the existence 
of a man who knows the details of all the sciences, as well as each 
specialist knows the details of his own department. The wept wap 
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rex, is,as has been just said, the man who is familiar with the 1094 b.23. 


logic of the sciences, and the notions more or less applicable in all 
departments ; who brings, in short, to his criticism of the method of 
a given enquiry familiarity with the doctrines of the Organon and 
the Meaphysics; his habit realising the requirements of masdeia 
specified by Alexander on Mfe/. 995 a. 6 (p. 126 ed. Bonitz) dei 
Spuror dy rois dyadurixois eyyupvd{erOat Kal trois AoyiKois dAws, Kal 
eidoa rovs rpéwous ray arodeifewy Kal ras Tov Aéyov cuvaywyds. In 
many respects the distinction between the wepi may wer. and the 
naff ixocroy wex. is the same as that marked by the terms Acyi«das 
and gomsiss respectively, on which see Phys. iii. 5. 204 b. 4-10 
depuis [xowes re cai ov duces, Themistius ad Joc.| pév otv oxonov- 
pias, . . Gvouds 8¢ paddov Gewpotow x.rdr., t.¢. looking at the 
subject (1) in the light of the general formal conceptions which 
dominate all science, and (z) more concretely, in connexion with 
its own special proximate principles; cf. Phys. viii. 8. 264 a. 7 
els piv oly dy ris dos olxeins Adyous morevoeer otro Kai Towiro! Ties 
der lopces 36 éxicxowoic: x.r.A. It will evidently be one of the 
most important functions of wadeia to see that each of the two 
points of view—the formal (Acy«és) and the concrete (voids) — 
has its proper place assigned to it in a given enquiry, according as 
that place is determined by the nature of the troxemém oAn. On 
the rexaSevpevos see the excellent notes of Michelet and Grant, to 
which I am largely indebted. 


yéos] ‘is with Aristotle the object of a single science: sia b.25. 


Mmuompn cory 9 évds yevous (An. Post. i. 28 [87 a. 38]). Cf. the 
whole of Afe?. ii. 3,’ Grant. See also Afe/. A. 6. 1016 a. 26 for the 
identification of the yévos with the vAn. 


padmparixod re wiOavodoyouvros diroddxeoGar| Taken from Plato, 
Theact, 162 E, as Zell and Grant point out—amddew 8¢ rai 
Grcyany ocd nwriwoiv A€yere, GAAA TE eixdrs xpnobe, @ ef COeAos Oeddwpos 
} GAdos Tis TaY yewpeTpay xpapevos yewperpely, dios od évds pdvou dy 
ty. oxoweire otv ov Te xai Oeddwpos ef amodeferbe mOavoroyig re Kal 
tizcon wept THALKOUTwY AeyouevoUs Adyous. "AroddxerGa takes the gen. 
of the person, like dxovw, generally, however, with a participle such 
as Adyovros, eiwdvros. See Liddell and Scoll, s. v. 


pyropixdy dwodeifers dma:rety] The orator uses évOupnpara (ihe. 
i. 1. 1355 a. 6) which are arguments ¢€ cixérav cai onyeiwv (hel. i. 


2. 1357 2- 32). 


b. 26. 


b. 27. 
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1095.1. § 5. xa dxacrov pév dpa & wexa:Seupdvos] xa? éxacrov must be 
supplied after 6, and xpive: xadés understood from the preceding 
sentence. Coraes reads in his text dya@ds xperjs. “Exaotoo dpe 4 
nal xacroy mewasdevpevos’ daxdas 8é 6 wept way wewasdevpevos, & reading 
supported by the version of Aretinus, singula igitur ts qui in singult- 
The pé» inserted after xa éaorow by Bywater, is given by Mt, 
rc H® and pr K®. 


dmhés] means ‘simply,’ ‘without qualification’ (disti inguisbed 
from xara mpécbeow EF. XN. vii. 4. 3), ‘ universally.’ 


a.2. 8&3... wept rodrev] Whatever his proficiency in logic, as suc 
may be, the youth is deficient in the other element of sabeia, viF* 
special acquaintance with the material details of moral scienc©: 
should he pose as a critic or connoisseur of it. The matter oi 
moral science is life, with its circumstances and actions, of whic!’ 
he has as yet no sufficient experience. On account of his ignorance 
of life he will be likely to regard ethical problems as being 
simple than they really are. His ignorance of the moral tA, 
be practically tantamount to a denial of its existence. He wif 
treat Ethics as if it were an abstract science like geometry. He 
will apply a few hastily assumed and arbitrarily defined principles 
to circumstances of all kinds. The author of the Sixth Book of 
the WVic. Ethics (ch. 8, §§ 5, 6) remarks that boys may succeed im 
mathematics, because the abstractions of that science (rd & dgar- 
péoews) do not need much experience for their acquirement; bat 
that they do not show prudence, and are unfit students of natural 
science, because experience produces prudence, and the principles 
of natural science are not easily apprehended spatial relations, but 
generalisations, the results of long and careful inductive enquiries. 
E. NN, vi. 8.11442 a, 12 yewperpixot per véoe xa pabnparixol yivorras 
cal cool ra rovavra, ppdvipos 8 ov Bonet yiverOar. airiow 8 Sre ani 
ray nad Exacta cote  Ppdmats, a yiveras yrdpisa €£ cpwetpias, veor 
& gumetpos ove €orw mArnOos yap xpdvou moret ry épretpiay’ ewet cal 
Tour ay tes oxepatro, da ri 3) panparixds pe» wais yevotr’ dy, copds & 
f duuumis of. Ors ra pew 80 ahhatpiceds dorw, trav 8 al dpyai é€ 
usetpias’ xat rd per ov morevovow ol réor GdAAd Acyouvow, rey 8 vd vi 
€or oix adndoy; Asa critic of moral science, then, the youth will 
demand more elegance and exactness than the vAy (of which he is 
ignorant) admits. Geometry will supply him with his conception 
of what moral science ought to be. Not realising the endless 
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complexity of every moral and social question, he will admire a 1095 a. 2. 
system in proportion to the ‘lucidity’ with which it pushes a few 

‘clear ideas’ to their logical issues. Cf. in this connexion Mill’s 

Logic, book vi. ch. 8, on the ‘geometrical method’ of reasoning in 

morals and politics. 


dxpoarfs] Michelet says ‘Cum auditore, non cum lectore rem 
habet Aristoteles. [Illa igitur vox luce clarius facit hoc opus 
Anstotelis, ut pleraque, ex praelectionibus in Lycaeo habitis ortum, 
ab ipso Aristotele vel etiam a proximis ejus discipulis hunc in 
ordinem redactum atque editum esse quem hodie servat.’ It seems 
better to suppose that the critical function of the mema8evpévos has 
suggested the word dxpoaryjs, it being customary for Aristotle to 
think of xpiows as the function of listeners (in the law courts or 
ekewhere) who follow a speech intelligently ; see Z. NV. vi. 10. 2 
44 cvmeois xperixt) pdvoy, and vi. 10. 3 €» ro xpnoba ry 8dfy ei ro 
spew epi rovrey wepi Sv» 9 ppdmais éarw, GAdou Adyovtos, «cal 
spire echos [torw 9 ovveoss|. Cf. Philemon apud Meineke Fragm. 
Com. iv, 46 xadewdy y' axpoaris dovveros xabnpevos, | id yap avoias ox 
tantly pipderas. 
$6. in... pags] Not only is the youth too inexperienced in a. 4. 
the difficulties of life to appreciate a science attempting to deal 
wth them, but even such knowledge of the principles and rules of 
conduct as may reach his understanding will be practically useless 
tohim, because he allows his passions rather than his knowledge 
to determine his actions. This circumstance—that his knowledge 
will be practically useless to him, is conclusive against the attempt 
to impart it, the end of the science of life (wodirsen) being conduct 
and not mere knowledge. It is one of the most distinctive points 
in Aristotle's ethical teaching—that it is useless to address the 
understanding (Adyos) until the passions (ma4n) have been brought 
into order. So long as a youth is passionately fond of a certain 
course of conduct, it is vain to tell him that it is wrong. He will 
not understand what you mean; he will only feel that the course 
of conduct styled wrong is pleasant. Right and wrong have 
definite meaning only for one who is detached from the sway of 
his passing passions, and can regard them, and their objects, 
coolly in relation to life conceived as an organic whole. ‘ Affectus, 
qui passio est, desinit esse passio, simulatque ejus claram et dis- 
tinctam formamus ideam.’ (Spinoza, £74. v. 3.) When the passions 
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1005 a. 4. and desires have been organised, as it were, by the moral trains 
which the state supplies, z.¢. when Adyos, or proportion, has be=? 
thus effected among them, then the time has come to appeal t° 
the consciousness of this Adyos which has now dawned in the mas? § 
mind, and to instruct him in the rasrona/e of that conduct to whi 
he has been imperceptibly habituated by influences operating from 
without upon his sensibility to pleasure and pain. Cf. £.N- * 
3. 2 &d dei FxOai wes evbis éx véwy, bs  WAdrev dyoix, Sorte xaipar” ** 
rai AvweioGa: ofs Bei* 4 yap Spb} wasdeia adry coriv, When he P2* 
come to /ike, and habitually do what his moral instructors thi®* 
right, then, but not till then, it will be useful to explain to 
how and why it is right. The Adcyos, or moral understandis?S 
appealed to by a theory of Ethics, does not come into exister8 
till the desires have been reduced by moral training to Adyos, o} 
order. ‘The youth who acts «ara saéos—on the stimulus of prese 5" 
feeling, cannot realise the truths of ethical science, which ax 
recognised as such only by the calm survey of the man in whos™” 
the Adyos or moral order is assured. The youth, like the depanygss 
may possess a precarious Acyos—a fine system of generous aspira— 
tions and good intentions, in relation to which moral truths maW 
have some sort of vague meaning for him in his calmer moments > 
but this Adyos, and the vague yéuis which it renders possibles 
cannot withstand the assault of wd6os: rois yap rowvras dvdonros 
yraors yiverat, xabaxep trois axpareow (§ '7)—‘ their knowledge, sucls 
as it is, turns out profitless for them.’ The dxparys or ‘ incontinent 
man’ knows (after a fashion) that it is wrong to yield to wdéos, 
but nevertheless yields. He possesses a Acyos which opposes 
itself unsuccessfully to exbupia (see £. XN. i. 13, §§ 15, 16, and 
vii. 3)}—not the Adcyos which amounts to ¢péynors (for that resists 
éxOvpia successfully), but merely the faculty of posing dramatically, 
as a temperate man, in his intervals of reflection: see £. WX. vii. 
3. 8 rd de Aeyeww rovs Acyous rovs awd rhs emoTHuNs Ovde” ONUEiOV* Kai ydp 
of ev rois mabecw rovros dvres awodei£ers Kat €xn A€yovow ’Epuredoxdcous, 
xai of mp&roy pabdyres cuveipovos péy rovs Adyous, toa: 8’ obxe’ dei yap 
ouphunvat, rovro 8¢ xpdvou Serra’ Gore xabarep rovs troxpivoperous, ovres 
broAntréoy Aéyey Kal rovs axparevopevous. 

To sum up—The pos is an incapable student and critic of 
moral philosophy, because he is unacquainted with the facts, 
a knowledge of which it presupposes. His ignorance is due (rt) 
to the short time he has lived, (2) to the strength of his passions, 
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which do not allow him to see even the facts, which he has had 
opportunities of observing, in their true light—z. ¢. as involving the 
distinction of right and wrong, rather than that of pleasant and 
wepleasant, He has not yet acquired the faculty by which the 
traths of moral philosophy can be apprehended, viz. the Adyos 
which neglects the pleasure or pain of the present, and regards 
the relation in which the pleasant or painful action stands to the 
whole life. Such knowledge of moral philosophy as the »éos 
acquires is but ear and lip knowledge, of no influence upon his 
conduct. The moral faculty (Aéyos) must be evolved as the result 
of the right ordering of his épéfes by moral training, before it 
becomes profitable for him to study the theory of morals. If the 
end were merely to construct a speculative system, perhaps a 
youth might be able to appreciate such a system, as he appreciates 
the elements of geometry; but conduct is the end; and conduct 
requires knowledge of the perplexities of life, and a settled 
character directed towards a high ideal. 


$7. rots 82 nard Adyow Tis Spdfers moroupdvors Kal mpdrroucs 
Theupedes Ay ely 1d wept rodTwr eiSévas.] To the man of settled 
moral character a knowledge of the principles of moral philosophy 
vill be very useful, just as a clear and methodical statement of the 
Principles hitherto unconsciously followed is always useful to the 
atti or enquirer of practical experience. The Logic of a science 
'S of very little use to one beginning the science; but may prove 
a2 invaluable guide to the experienced enquirer. A ‘critique’ 
May be meaningless to one who has not studied the picture or 
Statue carefully for himself: but may become instructive after he 
done so. Moral philosophy is useless to one who has no 
experience of life, and no faculty to discriminate between right and 
Wrong, only a feeling for what is immediately pleasant or painful. 
Some of the Sophists, Aristotle says, (EZ. V. x. g. 20), thought 
that it would be easy to legislate by making a collection of the 
most approved laws in existence, and selecting the best of them— 
as if the selection of the best required no judgment—as if the 
whole difficulty did not lie in judging correctly, as in music all 
depends upon the musical ear. Similarly (£. 4. x. 9. 21), medical 
reports are useless to non-professional readers, but uscful to men 
of professional experience. 
The description of the mema:devpévos given by Isocrates (Pana- 


1095 a. 4. 


a. 10. 
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1095 a. 10. ¢henaicos 239), although differing from that given by Aristotle 
not involving a technical specialisation of the term, is interest 
as bringing into clear light the combination of experience : 
ethical moderation which Aristotle regards as essential to sm 
in relation to the science of soXcrixyn. Tiras ody code nexadeupes 
énesdn ras réxvas kai ras émtotnpas kat ras Suvdpes awo8ontpale; wpi 
pev Tovs KadOs xpwpévous rots mpaypact Tots card Ti Hpépay exc 
mpooniwrovet, xai rw odfay ebruyy rey katpay Zxovras Kal Suvapemp 
wt rd wodv oroxaler Oa: Tov ouppéporros’ Emetra Tous wperdvres cai dun 
dpudovrras rois det wAnotd(ovcs, cal rds péev rev GAXey andias xai Bapur 
evxddws Kai padios déporras, odas 8 avrovs as Suvardy éAadporarovs 
perptwrdrovs Tois cuvovcs mapéxovras’ Ere ToUs Tray pév Hoovew ae | 
rourras, Tov 8€ oupdopay pi) Aiay Hrrapévous, GAA’ aydpedes é» av 
dcaxetuévous xal rns Guoews afios fs peréxovres rvyyavopew’ rerap 
Omep peyoroy, rors py Scadberpopevous tre rev eumpayey pnd bu 
pévous atrav pnd? imepnavous ycyvopdvous GAN’ éppévovras ry rdge 
trav « dpovovvrwy, Kai py paddov xaiporras rois Bea ruyny twaph 
ayabuis % trois Sad Thy atrav piow kat ppodynow €€ dpxns yryrope 
The memavevpévos is thus described by Isocrates as the man 
experience and moderation, who knows how to deal with 
circumstances of life as they occur. In the £¢hics the wewasdeup 
is the criftc of the science of life. But it is only the man of 
world described by Isocrates, who fulfils the conditions, moral 
intellectual, which Aristotle regards as essential to wasdeia (in 
technical sense of the term), when it is engaged in the cri 
estimation of moAcrinn. It is only the man of experience 
moderation who can know what is meant by right and wrong. 
the man of experience and moderation knows how to live, t 
also the only competent critic of the science of life. His cr 
faculty, like his practical judgment, has become an instinct in 
See £. XN. vi. 11. 6 dare det mpoodxey rev éuncipwr cat rpeoBuré 
povripwy rais avarodveixras Gdoect nat Bdfars ody Frrov rev awodei 
dua ydp Td Exew ex THs eumetpias dupa dp@ow opbas. 

The ethical and political doctrines of Aristotle are thus, we 
wvavra guveroio.: hence the difficulty which we, at our dist 
from the ancient Greek life, experience in the study of them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


What then is the Chief Good which is the object of our Science? Most people, 
cultivated and uncultivated, agree as to its name and call it Happiness: but here 
the agreement ends ; for some make Happiness consist in Pleasure, others in 
Wealth, others in Social Recognition ; and often a man's view of tt changes with 
bis circumstances, e.g. when he falls sick, he thinks that it is Health, and when 
de is poor, that it ts Wealth. Others again, conscious of their own ignorance, 
identify it with the Wisdom and Learning which they admire from afar: 
lastly, it has been held to be Something by Itself, apart from all particular good 
things, but the cause of their being good. It would take too long to examine all 
these views : it will be enough to notice those which have the greatest vogue, or 
Mest (6 say for themselves as theories of Life. 

But iefore we begin an examination of these views, and thereafter attempt 
4 st forth a view of our own, it is important that we should be clear about the 
“ithed proper to the Science of the Chief Good. Where ought the enquiry to 
Mgin? iN ith general principles? or with particular facts? Evidently with 
“mtthing known: but when we say ‘known’, we may mean either known in 
the stricy aceplation of the term, known for what tt ts,i.e. known scientifically as 
“general principle is known ; or known from our point of view, i.e. known as a 
Perticular fact presented to the senses. It is with the ‘known’ in the latter 
“Nation that our present enquiry must bein. Thisis why it is so important 
that the student of the sctence of conduct should bring to his study of the subject 
“feed moral character, Without this, he cannot ‘know’ the elementary facts 
Uh which his study must begin, i.e. cannot understand a teacher who begins 

Pointing to certain concrete examples of Virtue or Vice, or by quoting 
“Tain popular sayings, or by taking for granted that this thing is wrong and 


that thing right. Indeed this elementary ‘knowledge’ ts so important in itself 


that it docs mot matter much tf the average man never proceed from it to the 
trowledge of principles, or of the reason why. 


4 l. wica yvwou xai mpoaipeots] ‘ The original four terms réxvn, 
Hoos, epagis, mpoaipecis are here reduced to two.’ Grant. 

lweois has for its object, or ‘ good,’ the reduction of the data of 
‘Xperience to form, law, or theory ; mpoaipeots aims at the preserva- 
ton of the moral organism amid the dangers to which it is exposed 
iN its environment. 


1095 a.14. 


1095 a. 18. 


a. 19. 
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§ 2. ed8apoviay] It is Aristotle’s object, in the Z¥hucs, to give a 
new meaning to this accepted term. The popular view regarded 
‘Happiness’ as consisting in the favour of Heaven and Fortune, 
and in the multitude of a man’s possessions. Aristotle shows that 
it consists, not in what a man Aas or receives, but in what he zs and 
does. It is an active function (éxépyea yuyjs), not a condition of 
passivity. It is ‘noble living’—ro ed (yp in the active sense. Cf. 
the remarkable fragment of Aristotle preserved by Stobaeus, For. 
lr. 54. Vol. i. p. 78, ed. Meineke (assigned by Rose, Frag. Arist. 89 
to the dialogue mepi rAcvrov),—rdusle ray evdapoviay ovx ev Te woAKa 
cexrnoOa ytyverOas, GAN’ €» rH TH Yuxy ev dtaxeicOas nai yap ovdd rd 
oepa airs rd Aapmpa éoOqrt Kexoopnptvor hain ris elvas paxdpwoy dAda rd 
THY Uyieay Exov Kai orovdaiws Saxcipevov, xdy pndey rev wpocipnperav 
aire wapy’ tov avrév 8€ rpéroy Kai ux? éay 7 wewmadeupern, THY TOLaUTEY 
nai Toy rowvroy avOpwroy evdaipova mpooayopeuréoy eoriv, ovx Gy rots exros 
7 Aapmpas Kexoopnpevos, aurds pydevds dftos oy ovdé yap tremor, aby 
Wedwa xpvoa cai oxevny éxy wodvteAn Havros oy, Toy rowvroy afiy rwes 
vopifoper eivat, GAN’ bs dy dcaxcipevos 7 Cwovdaies, ToUTOy paAoy ewapou- 
perv. Gomwep yap « tts rev olxerayv avrov xeipew «in, xarayéAacros dy 
yévorro, toy avTov Tpdmov ois mAciovos afiay Thy KTHow evar ovpPéAagne 
rns idias gicews, aOAdious rovrovs eivat Set vopiferr’ nal rovro car 
Gd7Gecay ourws Exe’ rixres yap, Gomep hyoy i wapoypia, xépos per UBpw, 
amadvevoia S€ per eLovoias aroay’ rois yap dcaxepevas Ta wept THe 
Wuxy xaxds, otre wdovros obre icxts ovre xddAos rey ayaber ¢oTa’ 
GAN’ dow wep dy abrac paddoy ai diabéoas xa imepBornw txdptens, 
Tomovre Kai mreiw Kai peife Tor Kextnuevoy Adarrovet, xepis hpornceas 
wapayevopevat. 


xaplevres] ‘Cultivated ’—synonymous with rois copois three lines 
below. Cf. Z£. XV. i. 13. 7 ray iarpey of xapievres, an expression re- 
garded by Zell as equivalent to ré» iarpady of pirocopertpes riv 
réxyny periovres, de Sensu, 1. 436.a. 21. Cf. de Divinat. 1. 463 @ 
4 A€yoves your xai rév iarpay of xapievres Ore Sei odddpa mpooeyew reis 
évurvins’ eUAcyov 8¢ ovrws UrodaBew xai Tois uy Texvirais pév, OxOTOV- 
pévos 3¢ re Kai Grtocopovew. For other references to the use of 
xapies see Index Arist. 


7d 8 ed {iy kai 73 €D updrrev| ‘ed xparres is an ambiguous 
phrase. In its usual acceptation it would rather mean “ faring- 
well” than “ acting-well.”’ Grant. It is Aristotle’s object to give 
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an active instead of a passive sense to these commonly accepted 1095 a. 19. 
expressions for the Chief End. 


tt €ony] Tis écrw is the reading of Ob, CCC, NC, adopted by a. 20. 
Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Ramsauer. The Paraph. and Aspasius 
seem to have read ri éorv. Eustratius distinguishes between the 
two readings: Sy rd per (2.¢. tis) rov troxetpévov, rd 8é (7.6. ri) rob 
evousdous Adyou Snwrixdy: 1.6. ris €or relates to a thing looked at 
in the concrete with all its material qualities, while ri ¢orw (as=rd 
ti }y eras) is the technical expression for the essence (oveia dvev dAns) 
or form (eéos), declared in definition (épsopds, Spos, or Adyos). Miche- 
let argues that ris is the better reading here, since Aristotle is about 
to state, not the definition of ed8apovia, but popular opinions re- 
Sarding it. See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The weight of 
MS. authority is in favour of ri, and ri seems to be required to 
bring out with sufficient sharpness the antithesis between the clauses 

beginning dvdpars pew ovv and wepi 8¢ ris evdatpovias. 


$ 3. 48orhy 4 xAodroy 4 reyphv] Eudemus (Z. £. i. 2. 1214 b. 24) a. 23. 
€X plains the identification of ev8ampovia with rin, ddfa, wAovros, OF 
*aaScia, by the fact that these are conditions of Happiness, and there 
iS a natural tendency to identify the conditions of the existence of 
@ thing with the thing itself: gore yap ratr’ atria ris dudioByrncews 
F€pi rou eiSauoveiv, ri €ott, Kal yiverat Oia Tivwr Sv dvev yap ony oldy re 
Coaporeix, Error pépn ris evdatpovias elvas vonifovaw. 


eureBéreg 8 daurots dyvoray| ‘Conscious of their own ignorance.’ a. 25. 
They answer to those who make ma:deéa, ‘ superior attainments,’ the 
Seowos rou eadws (nv, in the list given by Eudemus, i. 2. 1214 b. 8. 

ina] The Platonists, whose view is examined in chapter 6. a. 26. 
Arstotle formulates the doctrine of ideas in the expression éy re 

Tapa ra wodAa (7.¢. a single ‘universal substance,’ xafoAov ovcta, in 
which the particulars, ra moAAd, ra alaOnrd, ‘participate ’—peréxet, 
but which is nevertheless separate from them—yopiordv). His 
own view Opposed to this doctrine he formulates in the expression 
‘yeaa woddev (7.¢. that in which the particulars are seen to 
resemble one another, which is predicated of—carnyopeira: xard— 
any one of them, as a quality—ody rs—possessed by it. See Ax. 
Post. i. r1, 77 a. 5 ibn pév ody civa, f Ev Te mapa Ta moAAG OvK avayen, 
ti dridatis Zoras’ eivas pevroe év Kata moANGv GANOes elreiv avaykn, ov yap 
fora rp cabddov, dy pi rovro 7° ¢av 3€ 1rd KadoAov py 7, Td pécoy ovK 


Cora, Sor’ bd? anddafis, Mel, Z. 13. 1038 b. 35 favepow Gre ovdey 
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1005 8.26. ray xabddov Urapxévray ovcia eori, cai Gri ovder onpaiver rev | 


a. 29. 


a. 30. 


yopoupevay rdd_ tt, GAAG rotdvde. 

Spengel (Aristofelische Studien I. Nic. Eth. p. 203) cc 
yap for & after éo: ‘Es folgen namlich die Philosophe 
etwas von den gewohnlichen Ansichten weit abgehendes s. 
dadurch dem Volke imponirten, das waren aber jedenfalls 
listen. Aristoteles ist damit in den Gegensatz von den 
den cogoi tibergegangen, und hat zugleich den Platonik 
Schlag gegeben ; ihre Lehre werde von der Masse nur ar 
weil sie gar zu frappant und eigenthtimlich scheine. Ich 
fir nothwendig.’ Spengel’s yap would certainly conve 
pretty ‘hit’ at the Platonists; but I think that &¢ is 1 
answer to pé», line 22. 


§ 4. ras pddtora émwodaLodoas f Sonodcas exew ruwad Ady: 
which ‘lie on the surface’ and are therefore popularly ac 
views which, as ‘involving a theory of some kind,’ are more 1 
and are therefore confined to philosophers. Cf. Rhed. iii. 
b. 22 émirddata yap A€yopew rd wravri Sndra nai A pndev 8ei (yTAS 
by Zell and Grant. Cf. Aristotle’s Fragm. 470. 1555 b 
3d wai ras xdmas alrav éAeparrivas ewowncavro cal rp peyebe: 
3Oev 1 Kopxupaia éwerdd\ace padorg cat eis mapowiay FA 
Paraphrast’s note is ixavéy 8€ €or ef eLerdoopevy ras éni rd 
tnd Trav mAedvarv vouiCopevas fh Soxovoas exew riva Adyov. The 
of selection laid down here is that of Zo. i. 12. 105 a. 34 
to by Zell after Muretus: ras pév ody mpordoes éxdexréc 
SiwpicOn wept mpordcews, } Tas mavrwv Odfas mpoxerpt(speroy 
mAciorer f Tas Trav copay’ Kai rovTwy f ravray f} Trev meio 


‘ yywpibwraror, 


§ 5.] ‘From hence, to the end of the chapter, follows tt 
digression on the method of Ethics.’ Grant. 

Before beginning the examination, promised in § . 
popular views (examined in chap. 5), and of the philosoph 
(examined in chap. 6), Aristotle enters upon a sapéxSacrs 
ing the method of moral science and the previous traini 
the student of the science must have received. The 1 
seems to suggest itself suddenly in connexion with the m 
rds padiota émirodafoveas ddfas, as distinguished from rds 
éxewv Tuva Adyor. The former dda: are of inductive origin, 
observation, however onesided, of the circumstances of life ; 
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the latter recommend themselves on 2 prior: and abstract grounds. 1095 a. 80. 
Hence the words 1) AavOavere 3° Hpas Gri diadépovew ol drd ray dpyay 
Noyes cai of ent ras dpyds. 

In every enquiry a beginning must be made from what the 
enquirer ‘knows. Cf. An. Post. i. 1. 71a. 1 nGoa d8acxaXia xai 
sera pabnors Stavonrian éx spovmapxovons yiveras ywooewns. The en- 
qurer’s ‘previous knowledge’ may be either of abstract formulae 
generally applicable to the explanation of particular cases, or of 
particular concrete phenomena requiring explanation. Thus in 
Geometry he starts from the axioms and definitions,— certain abstract 
Pfinciples which are ‘known,’ and proceeds from them to the 
various more particular truths of the science. In the science of 
Medicine, on the other hand, the knowledge with which he begins 
is of symptoms—certain particular concrete phenomena of health 
and disease, from the observation and comparison of which he 
Proceeds to the discovery of the hitherto unknown general laws of 
li,on which they depend. Where a few abstract forms of great 
Simplicity, and therefore easily ‘known,’ can be applied to the 
resolution of particular problems, the enquiry is deductive. Geo- 
metry, which makes complex spatial relations plain to the eye by 

ing them up into simple spatial relations already ‘known,’ 
(Md. 0. 9. TO51 a. 21, &c. etpioxeras 3¢ nal rd diaypdppara evepyeia’ 

wres yap eupicxovew ei 8 hy denpnpcva havepa dv hv viv 8 évundp- 
X8 Owdpes’ ea ri 300 dpOal rd rpiyevor; Sri al wept play orsypyy yeviat, 
iu do opbais’ ei ov» aynxro mapa Thy mwAreupdy, Wdrre dv Fv evdOus 
tor) isthe perfect type of deductive reasoning. But where the 
enquiry is concerned not with abstract spatial relations, or with the 
development of mere notions, but with the behaviour of real 
phenomena in nature, no such simple formulae capable of explain- 
ing the phenomena are ‘known’ to the enquirer from the first. 
The concrete phenomena themselves are ‘ known,’ and the formulae 
have to be abstracted from them. The falling of bodies to the 
cath, the swinging of the pendulum, the tides, the orbit of the 
Moon, and the orbits of the planets, had all been separately ‘known’ 
before Newton evolved the great generalisation which explains 
them, An enquiry concermed with the behaviour of real phenomena 
lM nature is (in its earlier stages at least) inductive. 

Having alluded to the distinction between Deduction and 
Induction, and indicated, by the expressions yvopima dndds and 
Peppa nyiv (of which more hereafter), the ground on which the 


1095 a.30. 


a. 31. 
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one or the other of these two methods is adopted in a given enquiry, 
Aristotle asserts that moral science must be prosecuted on the 
inductive method, because particular cases of conduct are at fist 
‘ better known’ to the enquirer than the general principles of conduc 
which give them significance. These particular cases, howere, 
which must be known to begin with by the student of morals, wil 
be entirely beyond the experience of one who has not been habit 
ated to perform right actions and avoid wrong actions, and there- 
fore has no stable moral character. Moral science assumes that 
the student has learnt practically to discriminate in his conduc 
between right and wrong actions, or, to use the technical language 
of the present passage, that he ‘knows’ that such and such actoss 
are right, and such and such others are wrong; it then proceeds 
to show him ow and wéy they are right and wrong—z.e. to dis 
cover their law. But the man of unstable moral character doe 
not ‘know’ that such and such actions are right or wrong, because 
these terms have no meaning except in relation to a definite system 
of life, and his life is conducted on no system, but is obnoxious 10 
the temptation of the passing moment. The present sapéxSase, 
then, in which it is thus stated that the method of Ethics is obset- 
vational and inductive, prepares us for the use which Aristoue 
afterwards (Z. WV. i. 8) makes of the popular views, which embody 
at least a certain amount of true observation, and explains the cot 
tempt with which he treats the @ przorz system of the Platonists. 


of dw tav dpxdv Aéyor| Deduction, ovAdoytopds, EF. N. vi. 3.3 
6 d€ cvAXoyiopos ex trav Kabddov. 


ot ént tas dpxds] Induction, émaywyn, Zop. i. 10. 105 a. 13 
enaywy? 8€ 7 amd Tay Kabéxaora eri Ta KaOddov eodsos. 

& MAdrwv] Bekker and Sus., following L>, omit 6. Bywater, 
following K>, M»>, Cambr., restores it to the text. Grant, omitting 
6, remarks that ‘the use of the word U\dre» here, without the 
article, shows that a personal reference to the philosopher is 
intended’: see also Grant’s note on vi. 13. 3, where it is remarked 
that Aristotle uses the article when he speaks of characters in 
books (¢.g. of the Socrates of Plato’s Dialogues), but gives the 
names of real persons without the article, except in cases of 
renewed mention. But, as Plato is not a character in a book, like 
5 Zwxparns, but always a real person, it is difficult to see what we 
gain by being told here ‘that a personal reference to the philo- 
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sopher is intended.’ Grant continues, ‘The use of the imperfect 1095 a. 82. 
ytpn shows that the reference is general; when Aristotle quotes 
from a particular passage in the Laws (653 A) of Plato (£4. ii. 
3. 3) he says as 6 WAdre» gyoiv. It will be observed that in ii. 3. 
' gthearticle appears in apparently all MSS., and yet the reference 
to Plato as the writer of a particular passage is as much ‘a personal 
reerence to the philosopher’ as the ‘general reference’ to him in 
the present section. It seems to me to be unsafe to attach im- 
portance to the presence or absence of the article before DAdro» 
here or elsewhere, more especially where, as here, the MSS. are 
Givided. expdrns, of course, is in an entirely different position. As 
tegards the reference in dpe being ‘general,’ not (as Michelet 
and Heylbut, sp. p. 9, suppose) to the passage on the dialectical 
Method at the end of Rep. vi. 510 sqq., I think that this may very 
well beso. Muretus, failing to find any discussion of the dropia in 
— of Plato, suggests that the reference is to his dypapa 


Uurioy péy yap dwd rév yrupipev] Cf An. Post. i. 1. 71 a. 1 b. 3. 
tive ddarcadia nal aca pdOnors Skavonrixl) x wpovmapxovons yiverat 
Peeves: Top. vi. 4. 141 a. 28 yrapifoper 8 ode éx ray tuxdrror, 

0)’ & rae sporéper Kal yruepiertpey ... otra yap naoa didacxaNXia cal 
exe. 


Tesra 82 Sarre rd pév ydp piv ra 8 dwhds] ‘AwAds attached to 
Aterm indicates that the term is to be taken in its strict sense: 
cf the dwhas axparns Of EZ. XV. vii. 4. Tvepipa dmdds, then, are 
Objects which are known (nofa not scrbilia: see the notes of Zell 
aad Michelet), in the strict sense of the term known. According to 
Aristotle the pure form (e80s, odcia dvev Ans) is known in the strict 
*nse of ‘known.’ Where the form is with difficulty recognised, 
not at all, on account of its implication with Ay in a cuvodor, or 
COnrete material object, there is knowledge only in a secondary 
and qualified acceptation of the term. This inferior kind of 
knowledge, however, is given in experience before ‘knowledge’ 
Strictly so called. Concrete objects of sense are mpcrepa mpds pas, 
O pepperepa juiv, while the «in are mpérepa Guoe OF yvopipwrepa 
fon, 1. ¢. although not first known by us in fhe order of time, the 
ty are logically first, inasmuch as the knowledge of them is 
Necessary to the right understanding of the material objects in 
which they are embodied; and they are ‘naturally better known,’ 

E 


1095 b. 2. 
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becapse knowledge realises is toe ‘natare, or reaches its goal, 
when it apprehends the edos without admixture of maner. CL 
the use of Give: in the statement, Pal. i. 1. 1253 2 19 spore OF 
Tr Que cikes % oleia «ai faaoTos Nyaw vd yap che tporepes expe 
epa ro pegns—7.e. although ube family existed before the sies 
was evolved br the cisoumepds Of eiyam, yet the eelus is the gom 
towards which the gues of man tends from the very first; he 
ica wudcrinwe (gor, and we cannot properly understand bim in bes 
earlier phases, umiess we keep in view the final goal of his @euus- 
Man moves towards ibe suds, In which individualism gives phoe 
to the consciousness of s0:ial relazions, as the whole natoral sorbed 
moves towards the perfect form of the spares cow, attracted, ss 1 
were, by iis beauty. See Afr/. 4.7. 1072 a 24 ewe: 36 rd corey 
ani coviy yom [see Bonitz Wis. ad lo. on the text], ere 
row s1 & of mouperce «oxi Gitsow onl etwia asl cxpyas aes 
cunt d¢ de vo Cpecrép cal TO ponrce cel ot compere... 1073 b 3 
ati té Gs epmyeror. Similarivy, knowledge advances from the oa 
fused data of the senses to the clear perception of relation & 
form. Form is the goal of knowledge, and is therefore grou po” 
por. It is the dzAcs yospyor, that which is known in the ve 
sense of ‘known. See Am Pest. i. 2. 7x b. 33 spire ¥ 
€ori nai yropywrepa Byios. ot yap TalToy sporepow vy Geos nai spe 
Huds mporepor otdé yrupyerep:7, cai ¥piy yrepysrepow Aeye Oe apt 
ieas piv mporepa eal yrepyuerepa ra eyyirepow res aleOyocus, duit 
Be wpirepa cai yrepyusrepa ra woprwTepor” for: 3é woppurére pis 
nabddov pddwora’ éyyurare &é€ ra caf’ gxacra, col ayricerm rar OT 
hows. ‘Quamvis,’ says Michelet. p. 21, ‘cognitio rerum sensi 
lium sit facilior nobis et primi ad eam jeramur, vulgusque ipsum 
ca non careat (J/e. i. 2): tamen minus scientiae et veritatis m 
rebus sensibilibus inest, et tum demum scire putamur, si universaks, 
difhcillima cognitu et a sensibus remotissima, perceperimus ; quo 
fit, ut principiorum, quippe quae non jmiy ywpyerare sint, ets 
drhos f pice yropyerara, admodum pauci, ii nempe, qui divinam 
quaerunt beatitudinem, i.e. sapientes participes fiant. Principia 
vero ideo yrepyerepa sunt, quod ipsius animi naturam efficiunt, 
singularium autem rerum cognitio ex fortuitis uniuscujusque per- 
ceptionibus pendet... p. 22, Attamen si semper singularia nobis 
essent notiora, semper in scientiis ab singularibus ad principia 
ascendere dcberemus; et Aristoteles prorsus, ut putant, esset 
empiricus qui analytica sola utatur methodo (i.¢. induction). Sed 
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hoc loco Paraphrastes et Eustratius recte scientias distinguunt. 1095 b. 2. 
Sunt enim scientiae in quibus, naturali rerum ordine servato (é¢. 
the order of our knowledge is, as it were, that of vais), drdas 
yeppa et nobis sunt yvepierepa, ita ut ex causis (airiwy) utpote 
plus perspicuitatis habentibus ad effectus (airard) digrediamur ; ex 
g7.in mathematica et metaphysica, in quibus hanc ob causam a 
Pincpiis et universalibus ad reliqua descendendum est. In quibus- 
dam vero aliis scientiis effectus manifestiores nobis quam ipsae 
,  (aUsae apparent, ubi, naturali rerum ordine mutato, nobis notiora 
| hon simpliciter sunt notiora. Quamobrem hisce in scientiis viam 
| aheram ingredi oportet, non ex principiis, sed ad principia.’ The 
| difficulty of this ascent from the particular to the universal, from 
the effect to the cause, from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
Matter to the form, is noticed in an interesting passage in JZ¢/. 
24.1029 b. 4, sqq., where it is said that, as in moral education, 
the problem is to make that which is really or ‘naturally’ good 
lo good for the individual, so in science, the problem is to make 
hat which is really or ‘naturally’ known or true, also known or 
tue for the individual student: 9 yap pdbnots ovrw yiverat macs 81d Tey 
frre wrupinae ice: els rd yroptya paddur’ Kal roiro Epyov coriv, Sowep 
| Ores wpaters 13 wosoas éx rey éxdor ayabev, ra Shas ayada éxdorp 
trl, ores cx rey alte yrupipertpey ra Th Goce yropiua auT@ yrepipa, 
The ‘ordinary way of knowledge’ from the concrete effects to the 
general law is described in Zop. vi. 4. 141 b. 5, sqq., and illustrated 
by the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the orsypq, 
or mathematical point. The solid is more evident to the senses 
than the plane, the plane than the line, and the line than the point. 
This is the order of our knowledge, but the order of natural pro- 
duction is in the opposite direction. The motion of the point 
generates the line, of the line the plane, of the plane the solid. 
The point is qvoe mpérepov to the line, plane, and solid; but the 
solid is wpds nas mporepoy, 1.¢. more obvious to our senses. Td 
¢vve sporepow is the source from which the sensible particulars 
flow, as it were, and, though last to be known by us, is the first 
principle of natural generation. We can gather from Aristotle’s 
theory of Definition da mporépwr xai ywwptpwrépwr, or 2 priort, which 
is stated in Zop. vi. 4, as well as from his theory of dmd8egs, that 
he found it more difficult than we do now to distinguish between a 
principle of actual generation, and a principle of clear explanation. 
He concludes the passage in the Zopics (vi. 4) with the words 
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(141 b. 15) dmA@s pev oby Bédriow rd Bcd ray mporépen (2.¢. gice sp. 
ra torepa weipacba yrapiles: émornpomxerepoy yap Td Tower core 
ov pny GAAd wpds rovs dduvarovvras yreapifay did rey TowvTer areyell 
tows da ray éxeivors yropluev moicba rov Aéyor ... 142 2.9 Wash 
kai Td GwAGS yropipoy ov Td acs yropisdy ear GAA TO Trois ev Comm 
pevas rw cudvoray, Cf. FE. N. vii. 3. 13, 14, where the xabddov! 
distinguished as émornponxdy from the Zrxaros Spos of sensation. 
Our knowledge of concrete objects, then, coming before ou 
knowledge of the forms or general laws which they realise, th 
method of all the concrete or natural sciences will be (at least i 
the earlier stages) observational and inductive: see Péys. 1 | 
184 2. 16 wégbuxe d€ cx TOY ywopipwrepwy hyiv 4 ddds Kal cadhectépur f1 
ta cadéorepa ry Puce Kat yropipe@repa’ ov yap Tavra Huiy re yoapipe 0 
dwis: didrep avdyen tov rpdwoy rovroy mpodyew ex Tay acadeatiper pi 
Ty pice, np» 3€ capecrépwy, emi rd cadiorepa rH hice: ual yropepl 
repa. fort & tpiv 1rd apewroy onda cal cady ra ovyxeyupera poe 
Yorepov 3¢ ex rovTwy yiveras ywopysa rd crosyeia Kal al dpyai dcupor 
ravra. But in mathematics the case is different. Here there ar 
no concrete objects, in which the ef8os is obscured by the dy, am 
has to be abstracted from it by a toilsome process of comparisa 
and generalisation. The objects are «i, pure and simple, 0 
abstractions—ra ¢£ dfatpécews, ab int#io ; and among these absirat 
tions the simplest and most easily ‘known’ are those of the wide 
application. The axioms and definitions are more easily ‘know 
than the particular properties of the various figures which a 
shown to involve these axioms and definitions; hence the meth 
of mathematics will be deductive. This does not, of course, affe 
the truth of the position (on which Aristotle is quite explicit: 9 
An. Post. i. 18) that our knowledge of mathematical, as of all oth 
dpxai, is derived from the materials presented in sense-experiem 
The experience, however, required for the acquisition of matt 
matical principles is much sleaderer than that necessary for t 
attainment of the principles of a concrete science like medicine 
politics. In other words—where we deal with diagrammatica 
representable relations of space we can begin the deductive meth 
almost at once; where we deal with concrete phenomena, t 
deductive stage, if reached at all, must be preceded by a lo 
period of inductive enquiry. Novs—the faculty of specially atten 
ing to that which is common in a multitude of sense-presentatio! 
and of abstracting it as a point of view—perceives the form in t 
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matter supplied by induction, easily, or with difficulty, according to 1095 b. 2. 
te nature of the matter. Spatial forms are easily abstracted, but 
‘kinds’ or ‘metaphysical notions’ with difficulty ; and when ab- 
wracted ‘kinds’ and ‘notions’ are not the lucid principles of 
deduction that spatial forms are, because their application is not 
dagrammatic, but to concrete phenomena. On ra dices yoopipdrepa 
and ri gyi» yr. see Michelet’s note ad Joc. Trendelenburg’s 
Elnenta Logices Aristoteleae, § 19, and his De Anima ii. 2, § 1, note. 


lous o8y Hpiv ye dpxtéoy dwd Tov Aptv yvwpipnwy] ‘Perhaps then b. 3. 
we at all events must commence with what we know? Aristotle 
Was probably unconscious of the sort of pun in this sentence. 
He merely asserts that we (2. ¢. ethical philosophers) must start from 
8 basis of personal experience.’ (Grant.) The gist of the present 
twpxfers may be given as follows. Evda:povia is the dpyf, or first 
Principle of human life. Are we in possession of the knowledge of 
this doy a5 rmttio, as we are in possession of the principles of 
gtometry, and will moral science consist merely in the deductive 
‘plication of it to explain the details of conduct; or will the science 
Mt rather consist mainly in the attempt to abstract this dpy7 from 
the &y of our particular experience, #.¢. to find it? Aristotle, as 
Fastratius and the Paraphrast (the latter with a certain qualification) 
Merpret the present passage, decides here in favour of the second 
akemative. How far he is true to his decision we shall see. 
The Paraphrast’s words are—emei 8€ mepi dpyis 6 Adyos (dpyy yap Kai 
Gris fori rd réAos raw mpdkewy Oo: éxeivo ydp rt mparroper) (nrnreov, 
tes bei worncacbas rov mepi auTns Adyov’ Exes yap dcaopay’ Kal mparov 
Mh tay dpxaw puxpov diartnWopueba’ trav yap airiov ro pey redtkdy ears 
OY cidexdy rd Be tAcxdy rd Be rrountixdy’ Kat mownTiKoy pev 4 evépyeta Too 
Trpirou’ tAudy Oé ra EvAG Kal of Aidus €£ Sv 7 olkia. eidixov 8é 1d eldos 
Tit olkiagy reAuxdw Be 3c’ 3 9 olkia yeyover. émet 8€ Taira aira eivi rois 
"paywars rou elva, atria cigi nal ris yyooews avtav cai &’ airay 
brmra: exeiva yweorecOa, av yap tis eldy Hv téxyny Tov TexviTOV 
oud fp rip oixiay eAnusoupynoey, cioceras THY oixiay } ayabny fh pavAny, dcoy 
"} rey7y mpoojee. cai d rhy UAny eldas Kai d rd el8os duoiws. mdduw de 
Weorwres ti rd reAos auris eiadpeda  ayabny } PavAnv. TupBaive dé 
it) drawadey awd rou eldévat rd azcreN one Tas airias ywooxew’ 6 yap 
tie rie oixiay, [v. |. airiay]| ry» réxyny eloeras Tov rexvirov, cat ra dAXa 
Opie, Sore rovs Adyous d&yws bige potelahieal and tay drored- 
(Sharer vas dpyds awodexvura, } amd tay dpyov ra dmore\éopata’ 
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1005 b. 3. xpefoop:Oa 8¢ éxaripa rev pebsdew xara aupow. [This is the qualific 


b. 4. 


tion, alluded to above, with which the Paraphrast seems to acce 
the present passage as pledging Aristotle to an inductive method | 
Ethics.] sai dxd piv rée dpyse dxodcifoper srav airal Spe Sow 1h 
deixaduy, Sray ra cxorehéopara Gaveperepa 5. deh rovro xol Ihére 
codes ¢(qres Touro mai Wecpe, &s ove adeagopow te exi savrdés, sérepw & 
Tae dpyas % xpocyjxovea THs awodkifees ddds, § exi ras dpyds’ Sonep ( 
eradie axd taw GOAcbcray exi rb wtpas § To dvdwadsy. Serres obo obey 
rqs Géou, sébey ypu» aparéoy; % OyAow Sri axd rae axoreXcopera 
dnAovdrs Trav wodrrnav xpafees, Se apyy mai afrwr rd solr rile 
ori; d¢i yap axd rev yrepipes dpfacbat, ob 19 Gece, GAN’ gyir. Soe 
pir yap yropisa Aéyorra: ai dpyai cai rd airia’ éxcina yap § gon 
spérepa sapiotnot, cai xpos éxewa apéres cpg” hpiy S¢ Td aworeespar 
yrepisa’ cbew aparéow ovre yap capas fora & Adyos axd raw Hi 
yrepiper ywopevos. Eustratius explains as follows—éwei roivw x 
per redixh # eidatporia, al 8é xpos air as redos yoveu al cart 0 
Gperas elas spafes, atras 8¢ torepas per Ty Gice ds ras cidapet 
aircarai, qpiv 8¢ cadéorepas Kai yrepiperepas, x TOUTeD Help apareey 
dmtéov & avray xpos 1d atriop—t. ¢. evdaiporia is the Final Cause ‘ 
Life. The various dperai are naturally subsequent to it, as bet 
its effects—i.e. as being what they are in virtue of it, just as t 
hand is a hand in virtue of the body; “but they are more evict 
to us than it is—z. ¢. we learn (under the influence of moral trains’ 
to discriminate practically, or in our habitual conduct, betwe 
good and bad actions, before we can form a notion of life 
a great whole, and understand why and how they are good s 
bad; accordingly, we must begin our study of moral science w: 
this merely empirical ‘knowledge of the dperai,’ and rise from 
to the knowledge of their cause, evSaporia. 


§$§ 6, 7. 81d Bet Trois eow hyOar caddis... rod Sidn.] The cc 
nexion here may be exhibited as follows. Moral science must be; 
with moral facts—with particular moral actions. The student 
moral science must be able to see for himself that a particular act 
good or bad. (’Apyi) rd ért .. .dpxréov awd rey nyiv yrepiper). It will 
useless to fe// him that such and such an act is good or bad; 
must have a tendency to think it good or bad. He cannot manif 
this tendency unless he has often performed, or abstained fre 
performing, the act in question—/#.e. unless he has acquired 
habit in relation to it. When he has once acquired good hab' 
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be may derive profit from the study of moral science; for then 1005 b. 4. 
he knows what it is about—he then realises what is meant by 
calling such and such actions good or bad. Habit makes him 
think a certain act good: moral science explains to him why it is 
%. Thus dp here means ‘what we start with’—the particular 
in this case: whereas dpyds in the next sentence (§ 7) is to be 
wnerstood in the technical sense of ‘universal principles’ (see 
Grant ad doc.). At the same time we cannot help seeing that in 
using apx7 popularly, Aristotle is not uninfluenced by the associa- 
bons connected with its technical meaning. The perception that 
aparticular act is good or bad, which is an apy, in the sense of 
beng simply the beginning of the study of moral science, itself 
involves a universal principle. The universal principle is the 
tendency to regard the act as good or bad, derived from the habit 
of performing it or avoiding it. The habits are thus ethical dpyai, 
® first principles, or, at least, media axtomata under the supreme 
@xi—tdaysorna. Without the habits, the moral perceptions have 
00 existence. Accordingly we cannot be said to start from the 
Boral perception in the popular sense of ‘starting’ (dperéov, épxi), 
wless we have already a habit which is a ‘starting-point’ in 
the technical sense as being a general principle. This seems 
be the implication of the passage before us; and our inter- 
Pretauon of it is borne out by passages elsewhere in which habit 
is aciually described as a sort of universal, viz. E. WV. vi. 11. 4 
Sei yap row of évexa (z.¢. the habitual motive or aim), adrat (2. ¢. 
Particular acts) éx rav xa éxacra yap ra xaOddov—where xaddov 
describes the habit which has been acquired by repetition of 
particular acts: and again £. XV. i. 7. 20 rap dpxay 8¢.ai pev enaywyi 
bepizra, ai 3’ aicOnoe, ai 8 éOiope revi, wal ddAdrAa 8’ ddAdkwos—‘ we 
péfceive our starting-point, sometimes by induction, sometimes 
by smple sensation, sometimes by habituation. . .’—where éOopds 
§ presented as a sort of ‘moral induction,’ which puts us in 
posession of ‘moral principles,’ just as scientific induction gives 
% the principles of deduction. 

There is no moral ér, then, unless there are good habits. We 
begin our ethical studies with the Sr (dpxq ra ér«) ; but we should not 
perceive the or: at all, unless we possessed the dpyy of habit. Our 
perception of the ér: is thus a sort of deduction from the principle 
@ babi. So far as the conduct of ordinary men is concerned, 
the perception of the érs supersedes the necessity of the knowledge 
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: wh:s the puuoderns has seen to), implies 
cabinetry Ssposed towards it. that, from a 
Lig pect: af view. sperplecve reasons, proving that it is good, 
footw Sistessei wnt. (Crdmary men, who act virtuously from 
mars oSr ncn meet in meow, and Ferhaps could not understand, 
‘ Ture si tz ac. Theis Mais. with the accompanying 
77% 7 init tre thsics baivcaaty done are good. is a sufficient 
at ia. exechr ae éoriy ot yrmois adda xpitt. 

3 rounfen:;, Iliweter, who is the author of the habit, mut 
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mossess the am—he mos ee why certain acts are good 
Ge SS: Sasa ae es  cannst be said. that the én is enough with 


motte keel He mus te able tc show how the law of the habit 
ih .$ mersiv ‘empirical’ io the ordinary citizen) can be 
ee <preme Law (ro der) of Human Nature— 


2aning which the immediate context oF 
Eritivia ovis i: whe present passage. But we must rememD¢ 


a 


hai ie. is Suscmguished from &sr:) has a special applicatio! 
wisn Joli nis ish to make itself felt to <Aristotle’s mir 
Soe, “Es tte 2S) et 


. is the: which is accepted without arddefis: it 

ms aver heen. Henoe i: is a term specially applicable to tl 
ee ie Bacar es Pane which of course would 0 
of deductive proof—v.e. if they could t 
wmec iv means of a tswr. Thus we find £..N. i. 7. 2 
cS 3. 33 fe eramrreor B ode rip airiay ev Eracw dpoias, Od 
fearou G2 tare ol Ere Weayt rau eahes, olor xai wept ras dpyas’ rd 8 t 
eoere es. Soy. Accordingly. the words before us—apyq yop 
ro &2l €. oTeite Gawocro dpxotrres, otter mpoodentes rou dsri- 
absiractad for a moment from their context’, mean that awoda 


Crp 
ene . iy . = Ses 3 
Xt a _= an —- oT So tcc 


mus: Sati from an apy; araro8exros; and that, if this dpyq is & 
evident, Eo fs sae to altempt to make it more evid 
by trving to find same higher dpxq (86), which may explain 
The Parapkrast actually speaks of the ére of the present pass 
AS doyt drode/teas. He says—ei pev yap amd rey dpyay amedeian 
mis modirucds spafes dyaGas eivat, cai roy py wemasderpevoy cy 
rouvras spageou exeBopuer ay, \éyeav avayxy Onoayres’ ere 8 and 
Soreper THY dpyyr BorAdpueda arodevavva rey wodiriney mpafcor dndo 
nal Sei GwoxeioGa: wepi atrav xabdwep dpxiy dwoSeifews Sri dya 


1 The passage would run very well with the clause dpxq . . . ded7s omitts 
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barepde Sri ob Sivarar wesoOyvas, ef py 5 meipg cards Kat Snaias rds 1005 b. 4 
Tteavras spafers cides. 

882 rorotros dyer | AdBor Av dpxds fading] ‘2.¢. 5 kadds ipypévos. b. 7. 
Such a one is in possession of moral facts, which either stand 
already in the light of principles, or can be at once recognised as 
wh on the suggestion of the Philosophers.’ Grant. The Para- 
phrast's comment is—e? yap rd dr: dyabat al mpdges dpxovvres 8éfard 
tu otdty Senodueba row ddri’ Thy 8¢ airiay, rd réAos BnAovert, } ywooKe 
Py, fdxovcas pgdies yrooera’ bs 8¢ ob8 Erepow Zee rovrwy, Kal pyre 
ants yobone:, pyre sap’ érépwy Sivarat parOdvew, axovedrw Trav ‘Hoddou : 

Stahr’s note (Aristoteles’ Nic. Eth. ibersetst und erlautert) on this 

passage is good: ‘ Aristoteles will also dass die Erkenniniss der 

Princitien der Sittlichkeit beim Menschen hervorgehe aus der 

thetsdchlichen Erfillung der Sittlichen Pffichéen.’ 


pabtrepor | neither éye:, nor AdBo« dy dpyas. b. 8. 


Otro dy x.t.h.] Hesiod, gpya xat qudpat 291-295. The senti- b. 10. 
ment expressed in these verses became proverbial, and reappears 
frequently in literature: see the notes of Magirus, Zell, Coraes, 
Michele and Grant, who refer to Herod. vii. 16, Soph. Aniig. 720, 
rm. 29, Cic. Pro Cluentio 31. The words of Sophocles 
are— 

gn eywye mpeoBevey srodv, 
dura rov dv3pa mavr’ éemornpns mA€wr’ 
«i 8 otv, Gri yap rovro uy ravryn pérey, 
nat tév Aeyovrwy ev xaddv Td pavOdvery. 
and Livy's words are—‘Saepe ego (i.e. Minutius addressing the 
soldiers) audivi, milites, eum primum esse virum qui ipse consulat, 
quid in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene monenti obediat: qui 


Yeo nec ipse consulere nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingenii 
esse,’ 


1003 b.14. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


st ts guste matural that men’s views about the Chief Good, or Ha 
seousd Se determined by the manner of their lives. There are three pr 
ioes, and, corresponding to them, three leading views about Happiness. 

1° The 372 ef sensual enjoyment. The votaries of this life make H 

Pleasure. This view has received more attention than it deserves, be 
save of whick it is the theory—the life of a brete beast—is that led | 
prrsems of high station. 

\2) The .1re of the man of affairs. He makes Social Success the Ch 
Ral Stas Success ts too superficial a thing to be the Chief Good. fi 
wimg raticr in the applause of others than in the nature of the man 
whereas the Chief Good must surely be something in a man—somethin 
a5 hss con, and mot castiy to be taken away from him. Morcover, t. 
seek the atpiause of their feliow citisens, seek it that they may have 
vactios of decccting tn their cum Goodness. Thus they put Goodn 
atsvause. But coon Goodness falls short of being the Chief End, fi 
may tare Goariness and yet spend his whole life without doing anythi 
sorng— mar. may be involved in the greatest misfortunes, notwithstan 
Gaainess: amd ti mous be paradoxical to call such a man ‘ Happy.’ 

Lhe tre of the thimker. This we shall examine afterwards. 

ats for the .2fe of money-making, it ts contrary to nature. Its end, 
Obcrcesdy Aut a means, unnainrally converted into an end. Although 
ts tome of She ter cms examined above, it ts not so obviously true. 


$1. Wpeis. .. dwodapBdvew] Let us return from this digres: 
examine Men's bri Apes concerning the chief good, for ( 
iwoAnWes are worth examination, being derived, as is only 
from their own experience of life (ode dAdyws ¢otxacw éx : 
iwodapwsarew), Incorrect as these twoAdywes are, they are r 
out a certain foundation in experience, and will embody pa 
truth which we are in search of. They place happines: 
satistacnen of one side of human nature; a review of tl 
bring to light how many sides human nature has, and wi 
us to fill in the details of our own theory of life, which, s 
outline, is that all the sides of human nature ought to 
satistied under the synoptic eye of wots, The subject of ¢ 
of per woddAod in'§ 2, and of 8€ yapieryres in § 4, the words dk 
Yapiaruradrrdy § 3, being parenthetical. Peters does not b 
the force of of ddAdyes correctly; he translates—‘ As t 
notions of the good or happiness, it seems (to judge, as we 
ably may from their lives) that the masses, who are | 
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refined, hold it to be pleasure.’ Ov«n dddyws relates not to our 1005 b.14. 


inference, but to the derivation of dwodihwes from Bior by those who 

live the Biot; the tmoAnpeas so derived are pronounced ‘natural’ or 
‘not unreasonable.’ Williams falls into the same error as Peters ; 
he translates—‘ the many and baser sort give by their lives a fair 
Presumption that their conception of the chief good and of happi- 
hess is that it consists in material pleasure.’ Stahr is right—‘ Wir 
kehren jetzt zu dem Gegenstande zurtick, wovon wir abgeschweift 
and. Es scheint mir namlich, dass die Menschen nicht ohne eine 
gewisse Berechtigung ihre Ansichten tiber das was gut und was 
Giickseligkeit sei, nach ihren verschiedenen Lebensarten bilden.’ 
So Lambinus—‘Sane vero summum bonum et beatitudinem non 
sme ratione ex variis vitae generibus existimare videntur.’ The 
Paraphrast takes too narrow a view of the scope of the clause rd 
WY éyabiy . . . SrodaySdvewx, when he understands it merely to give 
4 reason why men’s views of the chief good vary so much—viz. 
because their lines of life (Bios) vary—npeis 8é Adyaper SOev wapete- 
Pyser, ty Bd syuiv 5 Adyos wepl row Srs iaddpous of avOpwror wept Ths 
Cepcrias Zyovor ddfas. fxactos roivyy dxohovbws Te oixeip Bip Thy 
Mepoiay spifera, This takes no account of od« dAdyws, which 
Prepares us for the importance which is attached below in chapter 
8 to the iwodg yas of the various classes of men. 


_-§ 2 8d nal rdv Bior dyawior] "Ayaréo: means that they acquiesce b. 17. 


8, or look no higher than ; «ai means that their life is in accordance 
With their theory, or drdAnyus. 


tps ydp eiot x.rA.] In the drodavortds Bios a man sacrifices 

€ Aéyos, or harmony of his nature as a whole, to the ém6vpnrixdy 
Mpr—to his desire for pleasure ; in the modirixos Bios (as the term 
Tamuds is used here) he sacrifices it to the Gvpoedds pépos—to 
ambition, or love of social success, and the applause of others; but 
M the dswpyrixds Bios human nature is not treated as a means, but 
everenced as an end. To be reverenced as an end it must be 
Seen sub specie aeternifatis as divine, and this involves Oeapia. 
Hence human nature cannot be maintained as a Aéyos in the 
rpasrizos Bivs, except by one who has the oxomds (see vi. 1. §§ 1, 2, 
3, notes) which Gewpia gives. To have this cxomds, it is not indeed 
necessary to be oneself a ‘philosopher’ or ‘ thinker,’ or actually to 
lead the separate Oewpyrucds Bios strictly so called ; but it is necessary 
to live in a city which has ‘thinkers,’ and is regulated for the sake 
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1008.17, of them, In such a city Oewpia, which appears in the professed 
‘philosoplicrs’ or ‘thinkers’ as the clear consciousness of specul- 
tive truth, manifests itself in the men of affairs as a spirit whereby 
they are enabled to detach themselves somewhat from the influence 
of merely personal pleasures and ambitions— material grounds ol 
actlon,’ and take a ‘formal,’ ‘theoretic’ view of life, comprehend- 
lng It inn ttn pdyeOos eal rigs as a system of xadal mpdgeas, This it 
the aplit of the ‘true politician,’ as described by Eudemus—E. 
ff. 228 a, 23 af woAAOl ray qodtriKav od« GANOds rvyydveuT TH 
aynnynplas’ ob yp elus wodcrexol xara Thy dAnOeay, 6 pe yap woken 
ewe wadOy curl wplgcor mpoaipericds alray xdpw' of dé woAol xpnpares 
ntl mAenmecine Crexey dwerovprat roo (qv ores. The ‘true’ modcruds plot 
fa this, itt a sense, a Geepyruds Bios, even in the case of the mat 
af affaiis who is not a professed philosopher or thinker. Mor 
literally, of course, iL is a Geeapgracds Bios in the case of the man © 
affairs who not only lives in a city which exists for the sake 4 

*Murhuyphers | ars thinkers,’ but is himself also a ‘thinker’ in tb 
alti d metive, att cnjovs moments of inward philosophical ¢xoAq 
Ve ane of his * political’ career. It is not necessary to be 
yrvoarAl ‘plakwopher” oar ‘thinker, and to abstain from acti 
Ath PAHO afairs In onder to lead the Geapyrunés Bios. Perhs 
Ve Amorweds Ser as Most successfully realised, not as a separs 
he. Dad an dhe few at che waleranas Sras, 

Vike kaa ves momhonal by Arma bere answer to the thr 
awn A mon Gscncuishad Ow Pho Ag. 581)—rd garecepl 
arn oe Neermer wal Gwhemgne, SNS Te Guhoragor, in the first 
Whinch covAvea hax aho maston. in che secand @usas, in the thi 
Veter Diese rae aepes al imiendus: character are exemplifi 
wos fag wale iP AAR Ro Req. SOG. 1. In anugroxparia tht 
Wodetsen oO mim extending chraucham the whole bo 
oRig al claseea chaetalls cans i mama the good of t 
Vighs week elocming fa own fanchor under Reyer or > the 00 
WET UENO 29 Seen eens, UO. RM. Ascinline ar: conimed 10 0 
wie GK miliags oie. fontoeeniing waa. ar the pushme se 
adi aeineiak ip humar natn lr @asweoge the principle 
epee COONTAMDEN Boon easaltiIn chon takes Ine place rey Sup 
mre RY SHAN J neki OU mana af cana, ael+regar 
Peeererha Km ou atts dys Manaily at. dpencacrren anarc 
pacar wen bias doi he. mises Rit nes at the ume 
Hi US pee Ratereang TA SQfotaag a Sa ANC ewefiauan 
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the individual character, puts an end to the licence of the many, 1005 b.17. 
that the licence of one—the worst anarchy—may reign. So, in 
the crokavorixds Bios some tyrant érSvpia may determine conduct, 
or many ew:Ovpias may have their turns; in the sodcruds Blos 
ambition is the master-passion, and keeps order to a certain extent, 
but not in the interest of the whole man, only in its own interest ; 
vhile in the Oewpyrixds Bios all the functions of man’s nature are 
exercised duly. 

Michelet and Grant point out that this three-fold division occurs 
ina metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heraclides Ponticus 
(apd Cic. Zusc. v. 3), in which life is compared to the concourse 
% Olympia—some come to contend for prizes, some to buy and 
sell, some—the noblest sort—to look on as spectators: ‘[Pytha- 
goran] ut scnibit auditor Platonis Ponticus Heracleides vir doctus 
it pnmis, Phliuntem ferunt venisse; cumque Leonte principe 

asiorum, docte et copiose disseruisse quaedam ; cujus ingenium 
et eloquentiam cum admiratus esset Leon, quaesivisse ex eo, qua 
Maxume arte confideret : at illum, artem quidem se scire nullam, 
ted esse Phrlosophum; admiratum Leontem novitatem nominis 
@uaesivisse quinam essent Philosophi, et quid inter eos et reliquos 
itteresset: Pythagoran autem respondisse—Similem sibi_ videri 
“itam hominum et mercatum eum qui haberetur maxumo ludorum 
apparatu totius Graeciae celebritate: nam ut illic alii corporibus 
‘xercitatis gloriam et nobilitatem coronae peterent, alii emendi aut 
‘endendi quaestu et lucro ducerentur : esset autem quoddam genus 
‘rum, idque vel maxume ingenuum, qui nec plausum nec lucrum 
qtaererent ; sed visendi causa venirent, studioseque perspicerent 
quid ageretur et quo modo: ita nos quasi in mercatus quandam 
Celebritatem ex urbe aliqua sic in hanc vitam ex alia vita et natura 
Profectos, alios gloriae servire, alios pecuniae ; raros esse quosdam 
qu, ceteris omnibus pro nihilo habitis, rerum naturam studiose 
Mtuerentur: hos se appellare sapientiae studiosos: id est enim 
Philosophos: et ut illic liberalissumum esset spectare nihil sibi 
adquirentem, sic in vita longe omnibus studiis contemplationem 
frum cognitionemque praestare.’ Iamblichus (vz/a Pyshag. § 58) 
Preserves the story in the following words—{(see Cic. Zusc. v. 3, 
td. Davisii, note) éocévas yap épn (Hayépas) Thy eis tov Bloy ray 
borer waposoy re ent Tas mavnyupes aravrevre Suing ws yap exeice 
Terdarc: hocrayres dvOpwmros GAANos xar dAAou ypetay adixveirat, 5 per 
xuariopou te nai Képdous xapiy ameuroAnoat Tov Pdprov émecydpuevos’ 6 


1004 a. 6. 


a. 10. 


a. 13. 


a. 14. 
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We thus find ia life many 
in a relative sense only, 
excellence is the art of | 
Wealth, Victory—are subc 
the noble life. Although 
such as walking, riding, di 
not resulting in ¢pya or t 
looking beyond themselve: 
ment. On the metaphor | 
roux here, the Paraphrast 
yixh) dpxtrexromm) mpds atris 
Grep 6 apxtréexrwy ey Tos TER 
ei8os ris oixias édxeiva Kedever 
ei80s, ovr xat  aTparnyiki, 
tais dAAas di8ec: rove Kardva 


§ 4. Sdvapw] ‘ faculty,’ 
Faculty of Arts or Law at : 


xadivorouny |] Accepted | 
of pr. K> alone, for the ya 
other MSS. 


kata Tov abrdy 87 Tpdov 
from Kb, M>, (and Camt 
Bywater, Susemihl gives & 
while 8€ is given by CCC 
are concerned, however, } 
I prefer 8¢. 


év drdoas 8¢] 8¢ is the 
M> and Fr, which have 39. 
the MSS.,and the best of the 
Zell, Grant, and Ramsauer 
‘8é in apodosi.. The law 
formulated by Eucken (de - 
particularum usu, Pp. 31 
repetatur apud demonstrat 
aut post demonstrativum, ¢ 
demonstrativa quodam mo 
ticulam ¢?, ubi apodosis opy 
to bring the ey dwdoas 3¢ 


1095 b. 17. 
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8¢ ddéns Evena emdecEcpevos quer THY PoOpnY TOU owparos’ Eors Se al rpire 
elSos xat To ye eAevOepimraroy, cvvadifopevoy ténay Géas évexa nai dyson 
ynuarey xaday xai aperns Epyav cai Adyer ovre 87 Kdy re Bip sorte 
Sarovs avOpdwous rais owrovdais eis tavTd avvabpoileaGa’ rous per yep 
xpnparer Kai rpupys alpei wdOos. rovs 8¢ apyns Kai wyepovias ipepe, 
@uroverxiaa re B8o€opaveis xaréyovow' elAixpivéeoraroy 8¢ eivas rovre 
avOpwxov rpéroy tov arodefduevoy Thy THY KaAdicTeay Gewpiay by al 
mpocovopafew gidocodoy, 

The Neoplatonic rendering of the 6eapyrixés Bios, which makes 
it an ecstatic life of entire freedom from bodily influences, is quite 
foreign to the concrete view of human nature taken by Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s Oewpnrixos Bios is the ratson détre of the wdédcs, in the 
same sense that the Wuyy is the raison détre of the copa We 
know of no wux7 except as correlated with a capa; so we know of 
no Oewpia except as manifested by a civilized man, or woAirys. It 35 
true that ini the Tenth Book of the Evhics he uses language which 
may seem to lend itself to a Neoplatonic rendering ; but his object 
there is to abstract, and present clearly, the formal principle OF 
theoretic element in actual life, and we must be careful not to make 
‘a material use’ of this merely ‘formal principle,’ and suppose #* 
he asserts the possibility or desirability of an actual life of puk® 
Gewpia for man, in which the (gov wodsrexdy should be transf 
into the 6eés. The codds, as distinguished in the Tenth Book fro™ 
the rodirns, is as much an abstraction as 6eés considered a 
from the xéopos. Hence we must not accept as a correct acco 
of Aristotle’s view the mystical comment of Eustratius on 
Oewpnrixds Bios of this passage—dcaxdwrey ryv vAny cal rd 
rovro vedos xai mpoxdAuppa Oeg nal rois Oeois Sc dwdbevay ovyyiver 
Aristotle himself was no believer in such a Nirvana, whate-® 
influence he may have had on the evolution of the mysti 
doctrines of which this note of Eustratius is a reminiscence. 


§ 8. avBpamoubes] Zell and Michelet compare E. N. iii. 10. # 
mept ras toavras 8 noovas 7 awppocurmn «cat 7 axoAacia ¢coTiy by nai ro 
Aowra (pa Kowwvei, Bev avBparodadeas cai Onpriodas haivovra’ atras 
cioiv Gy kat yevors. Magirus connects the contemptuous charactes™ 
of Aristotle’s criticism of the dmroAavoruds Bios in this section with 
the remark made in Zop. i. 9. 105 a. 3 ov dei de way axpdSAmua, 
ovde racay Oéow émoxoreiv’ GAN’ hv aropnoeey dy Tis Tey Adyou Seopeves, 


kui py xohdoews 7 aicOnoews. The ‘castigation, as distinguished 
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from ‘ argument,’ is contained here in the terms qoprixéraro: and 1095 b. 19. 
dipawodeteas, and in the comparison with Booxjpara. 

Teyxdvoucs 82 Aéyou| ‘Obtain consideration.’ Grant compares x. 6. 3. b. 21. 
tuv dy rais efougiats] Zell compares viii. 6. 5 of 3’ év rais eovcias. 
XepSavawdddAw] Cf. £. £. i. 5. 1215 b. 36 6 your ev Alyimre Bois b. 22. 

be ds"Asw rysow ev meioos Ta ToOvTeD (1.¢. Tov gwpariKay 78ovar) 

ttewndlea wolkav povapyay ... 1216 a. 16 of 8¢ Sapdavdmad ov paxapi- 
fers § Suadupidny rév SvBapirny } trav dAd\ow ras rav (ovray rov 
drdavoricdy Bioy, obros 8¢ mdvtes dv TH xaipew aivovras rdrrew rip 
eepovriw. See Cic. Zuse. v. 35 (among Rose’s Fragments of 

Aristotle, No. 77) ‘Quo modo igitur jucunda vita potest esse a qua 
abst prudentia, absit moderatio? Ex quo Sardanapalli opulen- 
tssimi Syriae regis error agnoscitur qui incidi jussit in busto, 

Haec habeo quae edi, quaeque exsaturata libido 
Hausit: at illa jacent multa et praeclara relicta. 

Quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in dov%s non in regis sepulchro 
inscriberes? Haec habere se mortuum dicit, quae ne vivus 

quidem diutius habebat quam fruebatur.’ Cf. also Cic. de Fin. 

t. 32, 106 quoted by Rose Fr. No. 77. Had Eudemus, when 

Wrote 5 your ev Aiyiwrp Bois «.r.A., the work (Dialogue zepi 
hanogiogs according to Rose) to which this fragment belongs 
him? The verses translated by Cicero are given by 

Vill. 14. 335 Ti yap ray émirpipar duvapevor rrapéAurev 

‘eats obros dwomowds (z.¢. Archestratus, author of yacrpavopia) 

fai pdms Cnrooas Tov SapSavarraAov rov *Avaxuv8apafew Biov, dv ddia- 

"I orepov elvas KATA THY Mpooryopiay rou smatpos AptororeAns epy. ep’ 

% rod ribov encyeypapda gyoi Xpvoirmos rade’ 

w eidas ore Ontos Ebus rév Oupdy de€e, 

repwopevos OaNrinas Oavdvri rot ovris dpnars. 

kat yap é€ya omodds eiut, Nivov peydAns BaoWeucas. 
new yw Goo’ Epayov cat epvBpica xal aviv eEpore 
tépxy émabuv’ rd d€ moAda nai dABSia mdavra A€Aeemrat. 
We copy Bicroio mapaiveois, ov8é mor’ aitis 

Angopar, exrnoOw 8 & OéAwy Tov areipova ypvocy. 

_Athenaeus (xii. 38. 528, 9, apparently quoting Ctesias) and 

Nicolaus Damascenus (ed. Tauchn. p. 251) describe fully the 

luxurious habits of Sardanapalus. The latter writer says otxnow 

‘X8 & Ning, dv8ov ro cupnay ev trois BaowWeias StatpiBov, StrAwy pev 
ox Gxronevos, of8' emi Onpuy efiav, Somep of madat Bacrdrels, éyypiiperos 


1005 b.23. 


b. 23. 
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3¢ ro wpécewor, xai rovs pba yous Uxoypaddueros, wpés re rd 
dusAepevos wept xaddovs cai euwdoays, Td Te cUpway y 
xpoueros. Cf. Athenaeus xii. 39. 530 "ApsordBovdos (st 
Alexander, and wrote a history of his wars, which v 
chief authority) & ‘‘ é» "AyxudAy fy edeiparo (noi) Lapdara: 
avdpos avaBaivwy eis Lepoas xareotparowedevoaro, «ai hy 
Tou ov pynpetoy, ef od dordvat riwov Ribiwor « 
rns defras xetpds rovs Saxrvdous, ds dy ewixporovrra. emcyeypd 
"Acovpins ypdupacs’ ‘ Zap8avarados, 'Avaxurdapatou sais, " 
Tapody eiper nuepy py. Cobre, wive, waile’ @s rddAa rour 
—rov dwoxpornparos foue eye.” Sardanapalus (Assht 
son of Esarhaddon, reigned from about 667 till about 
reign marks the culmination of Assyrian power and civi 


§ 4. ropyv] On ryy as the end of ‘political’ life, see 
7 puobds dpa ris Soréos (2.¢. to the dpxwr), rovro 8¢ Tiny Kai 
Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38, where the wodAoé are said to be s: 
xrmoes, but the xapierres to strive after raat, honores—érr 
ov pdvoy dia THY amodryra THs KrnoEws, GAAG Kai da raw ras 
vavriow d¢ wepi éxarepov’ of pew yap wodAol &a ro wepi ras m1 


dA @ 


of 8€ xapievres wept rey Tipey €ay iat. 


€mwodasrepov| ‘ Too superficial for that which we a 
of.” Grant. Honour is not the nature and life of 
honoured, but a merely superficial and transitory reflec 
of the opinion of other people. 


Soxet . . . pavrevdnefa}| Honour depends on those 
not on him who receives it. It therefore cannot be the 
which is ‘one’s own’ and depends on oneself; cf. Aci. 
34 sqq., from which we can understand how evdapovi 
évépyeva which contains its own end in itself, must be od 
something which resides wholly in the man who reali: 
8¢ py eorew dAdo Ti Epyor wapa Thy évépyeay ey avrois Urapy 
olov 7 Spacis €v r@ dparrs kat 1) Gewpia ev rp Oewpovvrs xai 
Yuy7 8d nat 4 eb8apovia® (wi) yap rod ris €oriv, On the 
where a result different from the ¢vépyea is produced b 
tion, t.¢. where the évépyea is not its own end, but has 
end, the é»¢pyea (consummation) is in the result—ro5¢ 
pev ovy Erepdv ri ort mapa THY XpHow TO ytyvoperoy, ToUTaD p 
év rq woovupéry eorix, otov 7 re oixoddpnois ey TE— oixodouc 
Ubavors év rq Uhawopsre’ spoiws d¢ xai éwl roy DrAwv cai J. 
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by rp mpoupsérp. As vdarors then is ey rq tpawopeve, SO tin is év 1005 b.24, 
qeig repos: it does not reside cv rq ripwperp as Oewpia resides ey rq 
denpewr:, The good opinion of others is an épyo», as it were, which 
aman produces, like a web or a house; it is not Aes own life. 
The notion of ssherence, which is doubtless the one primarily 
attaching to ¢ in the present case, does not of course exclude that 
Of being ix the power of, into which indeed it easily passes. 


parrevéneOa] Zell quotes Schol. Par. pavrevépeba eipyras did rd b. 26. 
pte ni wept avrov dwode:yOjvas, GAN’ as dv elxacp@ otro AapBdve Oat, 
Wreyacrun) yap réyym 9 parry. Cf. De Gen. Anim. iv. 1. 765 a. 27 
parrevipevcs rd CUpSnodpevoy ex THY eixérwv Kat mpodapPavyovres ws oUTWS 
iyo spy yodpevow ovres ideiy, May not the term have a special 

:  &ppropriateness in connexion with raya6éy, or the true Form of human 

| lier & pi» Ociov, which man ‘divines,’ just as all plants and 
tims after their kinds instinctively, by a kind of natural divination, 
find their good—succeed in maintaining and perpetuating their 
Various types, and so realise rd det xal rd Ociov? See note on i. 2. 8 
by. All life—moral and physical—is a striving after Form, a 
divination of 13 Geis. 


}5. én... xpetrrev] The editors refer to viii. 8. 2, where req 
Bsud to be sought xard cupPeBneds. 


Nerelour| K>, Mb, Ob, H® have murevowow, which ought to b. 27. 
be restored to the text for Bekker’s moretwow. See Rassow, Lorsch. 
P. 53: ‘der Aorist hat inchoative Bedeutung.’ 


kal ¢x” dpety | Epexegetical—‘i.e. for their virtue.’ b. 29. 


16. dreNeotépa] dpery is a mere é€us, or possession of the power b. 32. 

Wf acting well, not an évépyea or act; see ii. 5. This és may 

subsist without going forth in action. It is therefore dredeorépa— 

‘fills short of being the rédos’ (Grant)—which is ro «3 (jv in 
actuality, not in mere potentiality. Ev&apovia is the manifestation 

Of doen, and is defined in i. 7.15 aS Wuyxns évépyesa xar’ aperny. Thus 

per is to evdaipovia as Suvapis to évépyea. 

tabevBew] is opposed to evepyeiv x. 8.7 GAAa pay Cav ye mdvres 
Wndacw airovs [rovs Geovs| nai évepyetv dpa’ ob yap 31) xabevdew 

berep rap "EvSupiova, 


{yorra Thy Gperyv| z.¢. with the mere é&s of dpern. ‘Past merits,’ b. 33. 
F 


1095 b. 33. 


1096 a. 1. 


a. 2. 
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says Grant, ‘or the passive possession of qualities whose existence 
depends on the attestation of fame, cannot be thought to constitute 
the chief good. Very different from this is éxépyesa nar’ dperg an 
actual life of virtue in the present.’ 


kaxowa0eww Kat druxeiv] cf. i.9. 11. The good things of body 
and estate are the oAn in which the e’8aiper realises the form of hs 
nature. Without this matter the form cannot be realised; bat the 
form is not to be confounded with the matter. Evdapena is 4 
certain manner of life. This manner of life requires certain cor 
ditions, as the art of Phidias required marble or ivory. As Eudemss 
puts it (Z. E. i. 2. 1214 b. 16), we must be careful to distingusd 
between rd (hv cakes and dy dvev ot durardy (yw adas. Cf. Didyma 
*AptororéAous Kal roy Aowréy wepiraryrixey wep ray yOixee Séypare apod 
Mullach. Fragm. Phil. vol. ii. p. go rovs 8¢ vopiforras ri re 
Gaparos Kai ra twber dyaba oupwAnpody ry eidaiporiay dyvoeis on ¥ PP 
evdapovia Bios doriv, 6 3¢ Blos éx xpdgews ocupmwenAnpera’ rév bi cupr 
rixay Kal rev éxrés dyabay obdéy obre wpatey eiva: al! éaurd, Al Dat 
évépyecay ... ra by dvev mparrey Sriovy aduvaroy pépy ris dvepyeias Meye 
ov opbdy, 

et ph Sow Bapuhdrrew |} For the meaning of 6éo1s as an de 
amodeigews see An. Post. i. 2. 72 a. 14 8qq. where it is distinguished 3 
apx} hv py €ore Seta, yd’ avayen yew rdv pabnoopevoy re from afer 
Ww Which i is an dpxn fv dudyxn éxew rdv driody pabnodpevov. Here (£. X. 

5. 6) however we are concerned with the dialectical (as disttr 
pected from the apodeictic) 6éo1s, which is described in Zop.i.9 
104 b. 19 (quoted by Eustratius and the commentators after his) 
béats 8é dori imdAnYis mapddokos TS yropipwv rds xara prrocopie’ 
oloy Ort ovK éoriy avriveyeu xadarep én "Avriabems’ } 6 ors wavra ance 
xaO “Hpdxdecrov’ Ors év rd dy, xabawep MeXtooos Gnot rd yp rw 
Tvyorvros évavria rais Sofas arognvapevov gporrifew einbés ecorvt. A 
6éo1s, then, is a paradox maintained on the authority of some gre! 
philosopher. An exception is made in its favour in the applicatioo 
of that rule of Dialectic by which only @é8oga are admitted as prt 
misses, and mapadofu us such excluded. 

In Aristotle’s time the Cynics maintained the paradox indicated 
in the present passage, and after his time the Stoics, contending # 
airdpxns 4 dperi mpds evdapoviay—that the mere consciousness 
Virtue, even though its manifestation ‘in works’ be prevented by 
external circumstances, constitutes Happiness. (See Zeller’s Stes 
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ereans, and Sceplics, pp. 224, 225, Engl. transl.) Cicero (Para- 1006 a. 2. 
n, 2) defends the Oéo1s—<ér avrapxns 7 apery mpds evda:poviay, 
uing, as Grant remarks, ‘the greatness of Regulus in his 
ortunes, as though that were identical with his happiness’; or 
aps rather identifying his ‘idea of happiness’ with ‘the con- 
asness of happiness,’ to borrow a delicate distinction drawn by 
f Jowett (P/aéo, Introduction to the Gorgias). ‘Nec vero,’ says 
ero, ‘M. Regulum aerumnosum nec infelicem nec miserum 
yeam putavi. Non enim magnitudo animi ejus cruciabatur a 
ehis, non gravitas, non fides, non constantia, non ulla virtus, 
odenique animus ipse: qui tot virtutum praesidio tantoque 
mitatu, quum corpus ejus caperetur, capi certe ipse non potuit 
- bonus vir et fortis et sapiens miser esse non potest. Nec vero, 
jus virtus moresque laudandi sunt, ejus non laudanda vita est, 
que porro fugienda vita est quae laudanda est. Esset autem 
fenda, si esset misera. Quamobrem quicquid est laudabile idem 
beatum et florens et expetendum videri debet.’ ‘Plato,’ says 
of. Jowett (I. c.), ‘does not mean to say that Archelaus is tor- 
ated by the stings of conscience, or that the sensations of the 
paled criminal are more agreeable than of the tyrant drowned in 
urious enjoyment. . . . What then is his meaning? ... He is 
aking not of the consciousness of happiness, but of the idea of 
)piness. When a martyr dies in a good cause, when a soldier 
sin battle, we do not suppose that death or wounds are without 
o,or that physical suffering is always compensated by a mental 
Sfaction. Still we regard them as happy. . . . We are not con- 
ved to justify this idealism by the standard of utility or by the 
s of logic, but merely to point out the existence of such a 
iment in the better part of human nature.’ 
iristotle was not deficient in appreciation of the part which the 
tof happiness plays in life; but his idealism was not of the kind 
Xpress itself rhetorically, and seem to have always in view some 
de figure of the tragic stage. His idealism consisted in his 
found recognition of the fact that man has aspirations which 
never be satisfied; which, nevertheless, must be fostered, 
ause they give ¢/an to those functions which are capable of actual 
iment. The aiperdraros Bios is indeed unattainable by man; 
if he ceased to aspire to it, the good life, which is actually 
hin his reach, would become, in its turn, an impossible ideal. 
CEN. x. 7. 8.1177 b. 31 ov xpa 8€ xara rovs mapawoivras dvOpw- 
F 2 
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a. 3. 


abavari{ew eai xayra wos xpos Td (yy kara vd xpdniorow Tew cy ant 
The account given of the spirit of the avdpeios in E. NV. iii. 9. $35 
shows us how well Aristotle understood the place of ‘the idea d 
happiness’ in life—not as a ‘ constitutive principle,’ and equivalest 
to an actual ‘consciousness of happiness,’ but as a ‘regulate 
principle.’ 

ixaves yp kal éy Trois €yxuxdios eipyra: wept avrév] It is ofe 
assumed that ra éyxveda are the same as éfwrepucol Adyar. One ¢ 
the reasons for holding that the reference of the latter express0 
is to commonly accepted views, not necessarily embodied in a8 
written work, is that the present tense is invariably (or almo 
invariably) used with it. But here, the perfect seems to indica 
a special reference to a definite class of written works, or it may E 
to a definite course of lectures. See note on e£erepsxot Adya 1. 13. § 


a4. §'7. dwép 08] wepi is Bekker’s reading against the MSS., whic 


all apparently give trép. Susemihl and Bywater accordingly rea 
imép. ‘Yxép with the genitive is so characteristic of the Af. M 
and the Aristotelian commentators, that its reception into the te 
here (justified by the MS. authority) raises the question, whetht 
the clause in which it occurs should not be bracketed as an mte! 
polation. See notes on iii. 3. 2, and iv. 2. 4. 

éropdvors] x. 7. 

§ 8. & 8é xpypanoris (sc. Bios) Bias ns éotiy] The money 
getting life is contrary to nature, for nature has always a defink 
réhos, whereas money-getting goes on eis depor, see Pol. it 3 
1256 b. 41 xpnpartotumy, 8° Hy ovddy Bonet wépas ecivas wovtoy 
xtnoews ... 1257 b. 19 €ote yap érépa  xpnpariotiuxh cai 6 where 
6 xara ptow. The term Biaos is to be taken in its technical sens 
=rapa giow: see de Coclo 300 a. 23 1d dé Big cai rapa diow reite 
Met, A. 5. 1015 b. 14 i dpa doriy drra aida cat axivyra, ter exe 
éati Siawoy of8€ rapa Guow: Wel. 1. 1. 1052 a. 23 hice... nad py Ba 
Phys. iii. 3. 205 b. 5 «i yap dv ri rov Bia at oty od wehucer: Phy! 
iv. 8. 2154. I raoa ximors 7 Bia kara Guow .. . 9 per yap Bimes 1 
diow coriv: Phys. viii. 4.255 b. 31 wavra ra mivotpera } Guo caver 
4 mapa iow xai Big. Newman (note on Pol.i. 3. 1253 b. 18) remat 
that the connexion which Aristotle traces between rd Aicop 3D 
vo napa drow is inherited by him from Plato (Zim. 64 D), © 
from still earlier inquirers (cf. Proag. 337 D, for the words of J 
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Sophist Hippias). Eustratius interprets the passage incorrectly. 
He says that the ypnyariorjs Bios employs violent means to 
make money. Dante (/nf. xi. 109-111, quoted by Michelet) 
had this interpretation in view when he placed usurers among 
the ‘violent’ in Hell: although it is to be observed that the 
‘vidlence’ consists in ‘setting Nature, in herself, and in her follower 
(Art), at nought.’ Grant translates—‘ But the life of gain is ina 
way compulsory,’ and remarks that Bias ‘is to be taken in a 
passive, not in an active sense. It is the opposite of éxovatos, 
meaning “‘ forced,” asin £7h. iii. 1. 3. It implies that no one would 
devote himself, at the outset, to money-making, except of necessity, 
“parce qu'il faut vivre”... It is true that in several places Biaos 
is opposed to xara vow, and in such contexts means “ unnatural ” ; 
-». But without such a context, it cannot simply stand for mapa 
$v, To this it may be answered that the term xpnpanoris 
of itself supplies the context required. That xpyyariorixy is dreipos 
and sepa Giow is a common-place in the Aristotelian system. 

For Biaos we have the conjectures Bios dSwos, or aBos (Muretus), 
and ob ios (Coraes); but no correction is necessary. Aspasius 
bas rip dg xpnpanioryy Biaroy Adyovor, rouréot: puxpdy, ds mpds evdar- 
parier Binov Aéyorres rovrov—as if he read Basds. 


XPhoywov] useful as means to end: see Index Arist. s.v. The 
tem is technically employed (alone or with eis r+ and mpés rt) to 
denote the means. The life of money-making is concerned only 
vith means, and has no limiting conception of the end of human 
endeavour. This the life of @ewpia has, and with this end identifies 
itself. The Oewpyrixds Bios is Life, and exists for its own sake 
(see x, 7.5); whereas the xpnpariorns Bios is not Life, but undue 
Care for one of the material conditions of Life. 


keraBéBAnvra:] The editors quote Pol. ©. 2. 1337 b. 22 ai 
eorex Anyevar padnoes, ‘the ordinary branches,’ and Pol. ©. 3. 
1338 a, 36 ray xaraSeAAnpévey sadevydrwv—where the notion of 
the fundamental character of these branches is conveyed. Here 
We may render—‘and yet many arguments have been thrown 
away in support of them,’ thus bringing out the idea of a foundation 
land for the claims of y8ov7 and ryzy and at the same time indicat- 
ing that Jabour has been wasted on the attempt to lay such a 
foundation. I think that wpdos atta Obliges us to take account 
Of this latter point by suggesting xarnvdAwyra: pos aird. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now let us examine the opinion of those who make the Chief Good a 
Essence, or Idca, existing apart from all particular good things. 
anplcasant duty to have to criticise this opinion, which ts that of me 
our personal friends ; but the philosopher is bound to prefer truth to, 

(1) Objects comcerved as members of a sequence (e.g. numbers), 
subsequent! depends upon the prior, they do not bring under a con 
But good ts a conception which appears in the Category of Substanc 
tn the Categories of Quality and Relation, which are subsequent to th 
of Substance, i.e. presuppose wt as their ground. How then, on 
princtples, can they bring these vartous appearances of Good under o: 
ddea ? 

(2) fall good things full under one common Idea, i.e. have all o 
same Essence, or Form of Being, how comes it that, there being ten 
or Forms of Being, we find good things in all the ten, and not in on 
only? Thus, in the Category of Substance we find God and Reason 
Onality, the various Virtues ; in that of Quantity, the Moderate ; 
Relation, the U'seful—and these are all ‘ good things, although th 
their Being, or ‘their Essence’ ts not the same. 

(3) Stace things that have the same essential nature, or fall unde 
are all objects of ome Scrence, good things ought all to be objects ¢ 
science. But this is not so. Even good things in the same Category 
of different sciences—sunder the Category of Time, the science of the 
opportunity in sickness 1s Medical Science ; that of the favourable ; 
in warfare 1s Gencralship. 

\4) What do they gain by the prefix real by which they mark t 
Real-man, asd man, have the same essential nature, viz. that of ‘m 
ts common to both. Similarly the real-good, and a good thing, are 

(8) Uf they reply that real means everlasting, we ask, How can 
tion enhance Essence, and put the real-good in a higher position, qua 
a good thing? If the Jdea of the Good is good, tt ts so independen 
amd if a particular thing is good, tt also is good independently of t 
a thing is white, whether tt be white for a day, or a thousand years. 

A more plausible position than that before us ts the posttion of 
gorcans, who give us @ column of good things, within which, sot 
which, they place the Princitle of Unity. Even Speusippus, it wo 
follows the Pythagoreans rather than the Platonists here. 

But st may be objected to the foregoing criticism—‘you have | 
distinction between things good in themselves, and things good as mec 
it ts only things good in themselves which the theory professes tot 
one Idea.’ 

ct us then confine our attention to things good in themselves. 

Uist be asked What things may be so described ?—there are two 
anster’s possible, viz. They are things such as seeing, or thinking, or 
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pleasures and honours—or The Idea of the Good is the only thing good in itself. 
Uf the latter alternative be accepted, the class of things good in themselves will 
be leiempty, for the Idea is not in the class. If the former alternative be 
aceped—i.e. sf st be admitted that seeing, thinking, &°¢., are also good in 
thenselves, as well as the Idea, then the same essential nature of Goodness must 
be apparent in them all, as the same quality of whiteness is apparent in snow 
and white paint. But as a matter of fact the‘ goodness’ of thinking differs 
enentially from that of seeing, and has its own definition. For the same reason 
the gredness of cack of the pleasures and honours referred to has its own separate 


When we call a thing ‘good,’ then, we do not mean that it participates in 
cnnen with all other good things in one Idea of the Good. What then do we 
man? We mean something: for the same epithet is surely not applied by 
mere accident to all these things, without there being some common characteristic 
ts them al! justifying its application. What is this common characteristic? 
Perhaps the fact that they ‘ belong to the same department,’ or ‘contribute to the 
"mt end'—i.e. they are perhaps called ‘ good,’ as a knife and a bandage are 
deth celled ‘ surgical,’ because they belong to the same department—surgery, or 
& cleanliness and exercise are both called ‘ healthy,’ because they contribute to 
the same end—health : or perhaps it ts safer to say that things are called ‘ good’ 
‘om the ground of identical relations’ —e. g. the relation of the eye to the body is 
the same as that of reason to the soul ; tf we cali the eye ‘good’ tn its relation, 
W mast call reason ‘ good’ in its also. But the discussion of these matters 
hens: property to another part of our system, and need not detain us further, 
haally as the Universal Good, apart by itself, even if it exist, is evidently a 
hing which man cannot make the end of his action, and lay hold of: and it is 
end which he can lay hold of that we are now looking for. 

But it may perhaps be said that a knowledge of the Idea of the Good helps us 
© jeform those good actions which we can perform, and to lay hold of those 
Ged things which are within our reach, by giving us an‘ example or standard 
f Seduess’ to serve as a test of the goodness of our conduct. This is a plausible 
"iw; but if is not supported by what, as a matter of fact, is the procedure of the 
‘ences and arts. They all try to realise a good, and to supplement what is 
lacking to them, bul st is never ‘ the knowledge of the Idea of the Good’ that they 
Make their destderatum. If this knowledge were really useful, ts st likely that 
Cll men of science and artists would thus neglect it? But the chief argument 
Stinst this view that a knowledge of the Idea ts useful, is that derived from 
the dificulty of explaining to oneself how it can be useful—how it can be useful 
49 ¢ waver or carpenter in his trade—how it can make a man a better general 
“ @ktter doctor. So far, indeed, ts a doctor from troubling himself with such 
Wide‘ knowledge, that he does not take a wide view even of ‘health, the final 
(ad of his own profession. It is not Universal Health which he considers, but 
en's health, or rather his patient's health. 


Introductory Note.) The ‘Ideas’ of Plato answered, in part, to 1006 a 11. 
What we now call ‘Laws of Nature.’ As distinguished from par- 
Ucular phenomena which come and go, the ‘Ideas are fixed;’ 
hence are the objects of sczentific knowledge, as distinguished from 
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1006 a. LL mere sensation. Particular men are men, because they ‘ particip 
in, or are ‘copies of” the ‘Idea of Man’; as we should sa; 
because they are common results of that fixed Law of Nat 
which brings forth such beings as men. Particular things : 
beautiful, because they are ‘copies of the Eternal Beauty "—as 
should say—because there is that in the fixed constitution of | 
universe which determines the production of things so characters 
To give force to his assertion that the ‘Ideas’ are fixed, Ph 
was accustomed to speak of sensible things as fluctuating, @ 
even unreal’. Such reality, at any rate, as they possess they den 
from the ‘ Ideas” in which they ‘ participate.’ We must not, ho 

— ever, take Plato too literally. He speaks of the unreality of 
ticulars, in much the same way as we speak of the impossibill 
of an uncaused phenomenon,—a phenomenon which is not ~ 
of the universe of Natural Laws. The language at his dispo 
for expressing the ‘reality’ of the Ideas was not adequate tot 
task. He was obliged to say that the Ideas have more oéeie th 
the particulars, or that the particulars derive such oveie as th 
possess from the oteia of the Ideas; thus seeming to make the Ide 
separate ‘hings. But how can the particulars ‘ participate in’ t 
ovoia of a thing separate from them? This was the question whi 
Aristotle put to Plato, or the Platonists. The otcia of a thing m 
belong to itself ; a thing cannot have its otaia outside itself in anoll 
thing. This difficulty, raised by the inadequacy of the word oteia! 
the task assigned to it, was felt by Plato himself (see the Parmentd 
and was probably brought home to him, as to Anstotle, by the lite! 
interpretation which pupils of the Academy gave to the doctr 
of the Ideas. not only speaking of them as separate ings (tt 
was almost unavoidable), but thinking of them as such. 

The * Ideas’ then answer, in part’, to our * Laws of Nature,’ t 
objects of scientific knowledge. But these ‘Ideas’ are memb 
of a system, in virtue of belonging to which they are what th 
are. This system is the Universe—the One, or the Good. If! 
‘Ideas,’ are otoia, or ‘fixed Laws of Nature,’ the Universe 
which they are the fixed Laws, is éwéxewa trys oteias—is not it 

1 Modern Bivlogy seems to enforce Plato’s doctrine of the unreality of 


particular. We see the life of the individual shortened by natural selection 
the sake of the Race. See Weismann, Essays upon Heredity (Clarendon Pre 
Essays i and iii. 

* In part they answer to the ‘Categories of the Understanding’ in moc 
philosophy. The l8éa riyadow answers to the ‘ Ideas of the Reason.” 
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Law of Nature, but higher. How this doctrine of the Idea of 10064. 11. 
de Good was misunderstood—by the Platonists, we may suppose, 
ather than by Aristotle—is best shown in the chapter now before 
ws. There is nothing, I venture to think, in the Dialogues of 
Plato to justify the interpretation which Aristotle’s criticism 
wsumes: we shall accordingly follow the line of least difficulty, 
ive suppose that the Platonists are mainly responsible for the 
misunderstanding. In all likelihood too they are responsible for 
the popular ridicule which seems to have been bestowed on the 
Goctrine—see Drog. Laert. iii. 26 and 27 quoted by Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. vol. iii. 302 roovros 8 dy (Wdrwv), spws doxapOn xai 
iter ind ray cepuxor—" Audis ’Apdixpares— 
ro & adyabdy 6 re sor’ écriv, ov ov ruyxdvew 
peddes &d raurny, frroy ol8a rour ey, 
& décor’, § 1d WAdrevos dyabdv’ mpdcexe 87. 
I will now be convenient to place by the side of Aristotle’s 
ticism, analysed above in the Argument, Plato’s own account 
Of the Idea of the Good as given in Rep. 506 sqq. The Guardians 
the State must know the nature of the Good, for if they have not 
this knowledge, they cannot know the real nature of the Just or the 
Beautiful What then is the Good? Socrates can answer only by 
* simile. The Sun, the Eye, and Visible objects, are in the 
“€nsible world, what the Good, Reason (vous), and the Ideas (ra 
‘yea), are in the intelligible world. The i8¢a rod dya6ou is that 
ich gives their truth (dAjea) to the objects of real knowledge, 
as the sun gives visible colour to the objects of sight. It is the 
‘“fa rou dyafod which also gives the power of apprehending this 
Tarh (éwcornzn), as the sun gives the eye the power of seeing. As 
'Sht and sight are not identical with the sun, so dAj@ea and 
"Stormun are not identical with the ida rov dyabov, but only Uke it; 
Moreover as the sun causes the yéveors of all things but is not 
Self yérecus, So the i8éa rod dyaGou imparts ovcia to the objects of 
f€al knowledge, but is itself something higher than otoia—ovx 
oias Gyros rou ayabouv, GAN’ ére eméxewa THs Ovcias mpeoBeia Kai dvvdpec 
“wepixovros (509 B). 
*“Good,” says Plato, “is the cause of existence and knowledge.” 
is opens a sublime conception, on the one hand, of a world 
in which all things are very good; on the other hand, of a 
philosophy whose method of the deepest knowledge consists in 
No mere abstract investigations, nor any mere accumulation of 
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10e8a Lb expenence, bot m aypgrebendimg with enthusiasm and joy 
al-yervading idea af good, as 2 manifests itself under the 
fcom: of beauty, srmmetry, and wuth [Péiiedes 65 A}’ Gr 
Ezines, Essay in. vol i p. 205. 

11 is ciffcuk to understand a man of Aristoue’s calibre attack 
as be does, a theory lke this; especially as his own philosophy 
boman Hie, with is ideal of the Gempyrnmis Sos, and its doctrine 
eidaypoma 25 SCEDethIng not to be counted among particular gx 
things (Z. .V.i 7. 8.}, is m entre sympathy with it. ‘Im Ganz 
Gmen, Scbimen resolat zm leben,’ is the ideal for Arist 
eidaisev, DO less than for Plato's qGudeoges. We are tempted 
believe that it is not Plato’s theory which Aristotle attacks be 
but tbe formalism of the Platonic school; at any rate, t 
critcisms contained m this chapter are entirely beside the mai 
as directed against the theory which is exhibited in she Reel! 
‘O rap ibcey airy reCcapercs is the man who, after a long educali 
has risen to the speculative height from which he can see, fi 
Spinoza’s wise man, all things as belonging to a single system, 
relation to which they ‘ have existence,’ ‘are good,’ and ‘ are know! 
The i&a rov dyabou is not a separate shing—yxepiords re; it ist 
system to which ‘things’ belong, and by belonging to which (or ‘p! 
ticipating in’ which) are ‘ things ’"— it is the One, Deus srre Nat 
If the Platonic school had confined itself to presenting, as Pt 
does in she Republic, the conception of rd é, or rd ayabds, as a gi! 
‘regulative principle, probably no objections would have b 
raised by Aristode. But the Theory of Ideas tended always 
become more and more a Theory of Ideal Numbers, lenc 
itself to obscurantism ; it also stood in the way of the accepts 
of that critique of the forms of speech (as epoch-making as Ka 
deduction of the forms of thought) which it was Aristotle’s grea 
service to European culture to have begun and carried so 
It is therefore not entirely surprising to find the ida rou dy» 
notwithstanding Plato’s presentation of it (an unexception 
presentation of it, one might have supposed, from Aristotle's p 
of view), coming in for a share of the opposition which the eid, 
dpOpoi, and xapora eidn Of the school naturally roused in the au 
of the doctrine of Categories. 


' There is a very interesting passage in Teichmiiller’s Leéerarische Fel 
Pp. 233, 333 (to all the views contained in which I do not however wis 
pledge myself) which may be consulted in this connexion. 
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It is in the distinction drawn between sporn and 8eurépa odeia in 1006 a. 11. 

Cai. 5 that the doctrine of the yepiordy el8os or ‘universal thing,’ 
as held by the Platonists, is most effectively met. That doctrine, 
Yke the paradox of Antisthenes (see Plato, Sops. 251 A, and Arist. 
Met, 4. 29; cf. also Mullach, Fragm. Phil. vol. ii. 270 and 281, 2) 
and Stilpo (see Plutarch, adv. Colotem 23), practically assumed that 
al words stand for fhzmgs. Antisthenes consistently denied the 
possibility of predication, because each thing, marked by its own 
tame, is itself. The thing marked by the word Xalhas is itself, 
and the thing marked by the word man is itself. You cannot 
Predicate man of Kallas, for that would be to change Kallias into 
man, and make him another indtuidual. The Platonists, on the 
other hand, affirmed the possibility of predication ; but it was only 
by the four de force of their dogma of pébefis that they were able to 
do 10. Man was indeed the name of a thing separate from the 
thing of which Kali:as was the name; but somehow the thing 
alled Xalkas ‘ participated in’ the ‘Substance’ of the other thing 
called man, 

In Opposition to Antisthenes and the Platonic ywpi{orres, it is 
Pointed out in Ca/. 5 that, although the term man looks like the 
mime of a separate thing, it is really indicative of an aspect or 
Uinbute of a thing: see 3 b. 10 éml per oy rdv mpdtror ovcidr 
“hie Snryrow eal dAnOés dorw Sri rdéde te onpaives . . . Trav 8é Seurépwy 
Ceriy paverar pév duoiws Te oXNpaTs THS mpoorryopias rdde Te onpaivew, 
tray (xy drOperoy f (gov, ov paw dAnOés ye, GANA padAov trody Te 
naive, oF yap ev dors Td broxeipevoy Sowep i) mporn ovcia, dAdAa xara 

"ie [as distinguished from the év apa moAdd of the Platonists] 
‘ os Aeyeras eal rd (pov, The distinction drawn here is, in 
gTammatical language, that between the proper name and the 
Common term, practically amounting to that between the ‘ reality of 
‘istence’ and ‘the reality of validity’ noted by Lotze, Logic 
P 441 Eng. Tr. 

‘Among all the reasons,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr.ii. 2. 302) ‘ with 
Which Aristotle opposes the theory of Ideas, there are two which 
nse into prominence, and to them all the others may be mediately 
immediately reduced, (1) That the universal notions . . . posited 
Mthe Ideas are not substances, but mark only certain properties 
and relations—at most, genera and species, not things them- 
selves. (2) That the Ideas lack moving force, and that they 
hot only do not explain, but render impossible, the change of 
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1006 a. 11. phenomena, creation and destruction, alteration and 1 
and the natural properties of things thereon dependent.’ 

The position taken up by Aristotle against the Plat 
{ovres in objection (1) is that of the critic of the forms « 
or thought (the two are inextricably connected in Aristot 
who distinguishes ra yxy rév dvrey—the various senses 
Kallias zs something, zs a man, ss good, zs a father. Un 
distinctions were kept steadily in view (and the ‘ realisi 
Platonists was the great obstacle to their recognition) it 
Aristotle rightly thought, to hope for advance in the scie 
for objection (2), it comes from the man of science, w 
satisfied unless he has eficten# causes. But, as Lotze s: 
p- 447), ‘ The fact that they supply no beginning of mot 
little against the doctrine of the Ideas... As concerns. 
criticism let us turn to the sciences of our own day. \ 
we say to our Laws of Nature? Do they contain in t 
a beginning of motion? On the contrary, they all p 
a series of data which they cannot themselves establish, 
which once given, the necessary connexion one with anotl 
phenomena which ensue is deducible. No natural la 
that the different bodies in our planetary system should 
that their course should be directed towards one and m 
quarter of the heavens, or that the acceleration which th 
on each other by the force of attraction should have the 
amount which it has and not a different one. But is 
system of mechanical truths useless and mere empty bal 
Aoyeiv) because it leaves these first beginnings of mot 
explained from some other source, and starting fron 
of motion as it actually finds it, is satisfied with exp! 
different phases in their necessary connexion with each « 
To see in the world of Ideas the patterns to which all 
anything is, must conform, was a thought of which the i 
is unfairly ignored by Aristotle.’ 

The doctrine of Ideas, as Plato himself sets it for 
Dialogues, was, it must be admitted by the reader of 
criticisms in the Afe/aphysics’, misunderstood—but prob 
by the Platonists than by Anistotle. Be that however a 
Aristotle’s criticisms have done much to give currenc' 


1 It is in Caf. 5, as it seems to me, that we have the really valu 
of the Aristotelian opposition to the doctrine of Ideas. 
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Views regarding the doctrine, as held by Plato himself. For the 1096 a. 11. 
doctrine, as held by Plato himself, we must go to Plato’s own 
wnitings: and if we sometimes find statements there which seem 
to imply the xwpiordy «ios, we must remember that Plato could 
hardly help using language which might be interpreted as implying 
it. He wished to describe the relation of Laws of Nature to 
particular things, and the Greek language almost obliged him 
to speak of these Laws as ‘things.’ 

On the Platonic ‘Ideas’ generally see Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. (Plato), 
Grant's Ethics, Essay iii. vol. i. p. 200 sqq., Jowett’s Introduction to 
the Parmenides, Lotze’s Logic Book iii. ch. 2—the world of Ideas ; 
for Aristotle’s general criticisms see A/e/. A. 6, Z. 13, 14, 15, M. 4, 
§ 9,10, and Café. 5, Zeller’s Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. 293 sqq. (3rd German 
ed), Zeller's Plat. Studien, pp. 232, 3, Grote’s Aristotle, appendix i 
and appendix iii. 

Keeping in view the account of the i&éa rov dyabud given in Rep. 
§06 sqq. and remembering that Plato himself, as distinguished from 
weak disciples, did not regard—could not have regarded—‘ The 

‘asa ‘ Thing’ separate from ‘ particular good things,’ we may 
80 on to examine Aristotle’s criticism in detail. 


$l 7d 82 xaQddou] sc. dyadév. Eudemus introduces his dis- a. 11. 
Cassion of the Idea of the Good (£. £. i. 8. 1217 b. 1) as follows— 
Cresrioy roivuy ri Td apiorov, kai Acyerat Togayas. ev rpici 87 pddtora 
Godrra, Sofas etyut rovro. acti yap dpiorov pev elvat mavrwy avtd rd 
yah, aitd 8 eivar rd dyabov @ tmdpye 76 Te mpory eivat Tav ayubav 
tai + airiw Ty wapovaia Tors GAAots Tov ayaa etvas. 


$2. ey ofs rd upétepov xai Uorepov]. Things related to one a 18. 
another as the terms of a series were not brought by the Platonists 
under one Idea. Where one thing grows out of another thing, 
the two things cannot be regarded as coordinate impressions of 
4 single type. Aristotle recognises this in Pod. iii. 1. 1275 a. 34 
(se Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. p- 295 n. and Jowett, Pol. ad loc.) 
vhere he notes the impossibility of finding a common definition 
for the wodira: of the various states, which he distinguishes as 
éodai and sapexBeAnxvia, the latter being subsequent to, or degener- 
ations of, the former. 

I understand Aristotle in the present § to refer, not to the 
tricot dpOpot of the Platonists, but to the pa®nparexot dpeOpoi. 
The distinction between these two is given in A/e/. M. 6-8. The 


006 a. 18 
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pobnparixoi adpOyot are the 1, 2, 3 of ordinary numeration; the 
povades Of which these dpeyoi are composed are all cupSAyrai, being 
homogeneous. The paOmparixis dpbyds 3 arises ou of 2 by the 
addition of 1, and is thus subsequent to 2 (écrepos), or implies 2. 
The eidqrixot dp:Opoi, on the other hand, are dovpfAgras: 5 dvds air, 
and 4 rps airy, (Duality and Trinity as nofons), cannot be added 
together : the posades of which 9 duas avry is composed are not homo- 
geneous with those of which 4 rpas ain; is composed : the rpeds arty 

is not the duds avrj-+1: it is independent of the duds airy. Thas 

the eidqrixoi dpOpoi, with which the Platonists identified the idea, afe 
distinguished from one another not as the term dp4pei naturally 
implies—quanutatively, but qualitatively. They are dovpfidym, 
which means that they are not quantitatively comparable. Ac- 
cordingly, when they, equally with the poOgparcot dpefpoi, xf 
described as involving spérepor nai dorepow (see Afet. M. 6. 1080 b- 
12, and Bonitz’s note, p. 542 sqq., On rée péy Zxovra vd wpérepe 
torepow ras idas—Trendelenburg’s conjecture, pa before qe" 
accepted by Zeller, Platon. Stud. p. 243, rejected Ph. d. Gr. i- *- 
P- 433, is wrong), the description is to be taken as one a 
transferred from the dpeOpnrixol dpeByoi, which are not i 

entities, to entties which, though called dpeBpoi, are yet regarde>, 
as independent of one another. The phrase dovpSAgros . 
really involves a contradiction. As Bonitz says, Afef. p. 547° 
‘Plato enim licet ex <Aristotelis testimonio dixisse videatur r 
iddas elvat dpiOpors, tamen hos numeros, qui idearum exprimerer*™ 
naturam, a mathematicis ea distinxit ratione, quae revera i 
numerorum naturam penitus tolleret. Hos enim numeros dix¥ a 
esse dovpSAnrous, consociari non posse nec computari alterum cux™ 
altero. Sed quum numeris abstractis, utpote magnitudinibus® 
ejusdem speciei, id necessario tribuendum sit, ut incrementa ac~ 
decrementa inter se et efficiant et patiantur, hoc qui negat, is 
numeros manifesto non quantitates definitas esse dicit, sed quali- 
tates definitas, quas quum ipsas describere non possit, ad nume- 
rorum imaginem confugit.’ The sperepos xat torepow of the cidy- 
rixot aptOpoi, in short, is ¢heir being qualifatively distinct. Alexander 
on Act. M. 6. 1080 b. 12 accommodates himself so entirely to 
this strained use of mpdrepoy xai torepor as to say (Alex. rm Jes. p. 
722 ed. Bonitz) ro» pe» yap €xovra 1d mpdrepow cal vorepow eAcyer 
etvat Tas ideas Tov eidnrixoy apOusr, Tov 52 pi Ts mpérepow Kal Sorepor 
€xovta pnde car’ cides diadépovra roy psOnpariucdy eiva: éribero, 
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We may safely assume, I think, that for Plato himself the 1006a. 18. 
rrixoi dpeGpoi were rather symbols of the fixity, separateness, and, 

it were, impenetrability of the qualitatively distinct i3éa, than 
t idas themselves: but it is evident from Aristotle’s criticism in 
fd. M. 6-8 that Pythagorizing followers confounded the symbols 
nd the things symbolised. 

I take it, then, that the reference in the present § is to the 
hywarcol dpbuoi and not to the edrxot dpOpot: and I understand 
Aristotle to remind his Platonic opponents that, according to their 
wn view, the paOnuarixol apOyoi do not involve a common ida, 
yecause they are not mutually exclusive «%3n independent of one 
other, (like the various species under the genus anima/), but are so 
lated to one another that the prior is included, as condition, in 
l€ subsequent. That the i3éa themselves are dpeOpoi is another 
\tirely different opinion of the Platonists, not, as I think, alluded 

here. It would not be true to say ob8 ray (cidyridv) dpOpadv 
‘@y sareoxeva{or, for the Platonists certainly posited rd é as the 
Preme 3a or formal principle which produces the other i8éas 
Aled cidqrixot dpOyoi,) in the matter of the duds, rd peya xal rd puxpdy ; 
> Med. A. 6. 988 a. 10. 

“The parallel passage in the Z. Z. runs as follows, i. 8. 1218 a. 1 

Sous tmdpye: rd mpérepow cal vorepov, ovK fort Kowdy Tt Tapa Taira, 

Touro xwpioréy. Ein yap ay ts rou mpwrov mpdrepor’ mpdrepov yap 
a~uiy Kai xopordy dia Td avatpoupévoy Tov Kowov dvatpetcba Td mporov. 
>w «i ro Guddcioy mperoy Tay mwoAAamAaciwy, ovx évdexerat TO TOAAa- 
KRgwy TO Koy KATNYOPOLpEVOY evar ywpiordy’ Egrat yap Tov dimdaciov 
Grepoy, ef cvpPaiver Td Kowdv elas Thy Bday, oiov «i xwptordv moved 

Td xowdv. Fritzsche (followed by Grant) makes the ¢v écous 

Gpya ro mpdtepov Kat varepow Of this passage the ei8nrixot apiOpoi, 
td compares Jet. B. 3. 999 a. 6 ére ev ols 1d mpérepov Kai Sorepdy 
Tu, oy oldy re rd emi rovrwy eivai Te mapa TavTa’ oloy ef mpwTn TeV 
Eyer dvds, ox Eora: ris dpOpds mapa ta eldn Tov dpOpav’ Spoiws 
08 oyna mapa Ta eidn Tov oynudTwr. I agree with Bonitz (Mel. 
b. 153 and 154) against Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 1. p. 434), and 
chwegler (on Afe/. 4. 11. 101g a. 3) that the pabnparicol dpOpoi 
fe intended in Af. B. 3. 999 a. 6. If so, the presumption is 
ong that they are intended in £. £. 1. 8. 1218 a. 1, and if in 
le latter passage, then in F. Ni. 6. 2. It ought to be mentioned 
at Zeller’s opinion in the Plafonische Studien (p 239 sqq.) was that 
l¢ reference in £. XN. i. 6. 2 is to the pa@nparixol, not to the 
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1096 a. 18, cidnrixo’ dp:Opot: but that in his PA. d. Gr. (ii. 3. p. 433 5 


a. 19. 


edition) he reverses this opinion. 


738 dyaGdy Adyera: x.1.A.] The category of substance—ri ri ¢ 
T6 xa’ airé, 9 ovcia, is naturally prior to the other categories 
the various relations and qualities recognised under the 
categories presuppose Zhings to be related and qualified. ‘] 
white,’ and ‘being small,’ are kinds of ‘being’ (yém rae 4 
dependent on ‘ being a thing.’ ‘Being a thing’ is the strict 
primary sense of ‘being.’ If, then, the subsequent or deper 
kinds of ‘being,’ on the one hand, and ‘being’ in the pri 
and fundamental sense, on the other hand, are equally desc 
as ‘good,’ it is plain that the term ‘good’ cannot represe 
generic notion. Substance and its accidents or offshoots are 
independent ei, to be brought under ‘ good’ as their yevos. 

Two points are to be noted in this argument, (1) It seen 
assume that the Aristotelian doctrine of the Categories had ¢ 
to be so far accepted by the Platonists that the inconsistem 
their theory of Ideas with it was worth pointing out to t 
(2) In laying stress upon the dependence of the other categork 
the first category it certainly makes a point against of pj} xaras 
(ovres r&v apOpay ideay, but at the expense of somewhat stagg 
the reader when he comes to § 3, where the independence or | 
rateness of the categories is assumed, and it is contended 
since 6eds as substance, and apern as quality, fall under difl 
arryopias tov dvros, or differ r@ eivat (see Met. &. 7. i017 | 
daaxas yap A€yeras [Sc. xara ra oXHpaTa THs Karnyopias] rocavTa) 
elvat onpaives: and cf. note on £. XV. v. 1. 20), they cannot bo 
called ‘good’ gud having one common nature. In § a, lir 
rov Svros is the ‘being,’ or rd eta, of the first Category, an 
other Categories are presented as related to it as accidents, « 
Bnxéra; whereas in § 3, line 24, r@ dre is used generally fc 
‘being,’ or ro etvat, which is found in ten distinct kinds corres 
ing to the ten Categories. 


1 torw is omitted by K> M>O® and CCC in I. 20, and apparently 
MSS. in 1. 24. See Bonitz’s note on .J/e/. E. 2. 1026 a. 36. In enum 
the Categories it would appear that Aristotle sometimes writes rd ri fc 
tori. Spengel (Arist, Stud. p. 203. argues that the writer of W/. .V/. ma: 
found no éony here in line 20, for he has i. 1.1183 a. 10 wat ydp dy r¢ 
dy rq wag. In £. £. i. 8. 1217 b. 27, however, we have ri éora. | 
(Forsch. p. 53) would omit éor both in line 20 and in line 24. 
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$3. dn 8 wal «..d.] The argument in § 2 was that ‘good,’ 1096 a.23, 
when applied to a substance, and to a relation respectively, is not 
applied to two things belonging to mutually exclusive classes, 
Capable of being brought under a higher class notion: the 

argument in § 3 is that substances and relations belong to mutually 

exclusive classes—these classes, however, are not ein, but ultimate 

yim incapable of being brought under one common yévos or idéa. 

The categories are ra yévn raw Svrev, and rd elvat obx odcia obdevi: ob 

Y¥p yivos 75 Ow An. Post. ii. 7.92 b. 13. Cf. de An. i. 5. 410 a. 16 

0 doati court wdvray [SC. Ter yerdv TSy Kanpyopiay| elvas orotyeia. 
thyabiy ioaxSs Adyerar te Svri| ‘The use of the term good is 
Coextensive with that of the word #s.’ The categories, as ai xarn- 
Ya rol Svros, are the various senses in which the word 7s used: 
see Mel, b. 7. 1017 a. 22 nab’ aira dé elva Aéyera ooaaep onpaives Ta 
Lara ris carryopias’ doaxas yap Aéeyerat, rogavrayas TO elvat onpaiver 
trl ob ray KaTiyyopoupevay Ta per Ti €oTt onpaiver, ra B¢ troidy, Ta Be 
! tl, ra de apds rt, ra Be moely f mdoyew, Ta 8 mod, Ta 8€ Mére, 
Bicty toirey 13 elvar raird onpaive. Ovdey yap Siuadépe rd avOpwros 
tps dorly § 1d dvOpwxos iytaive, ob8¢ 1d avOpwros Badifwy cor } 
Tiwer roi dvb pemos Badifer f réuves, 
& t§ wog ai dperai] see notes on ii. 5. a. 25. 
Kara] ‘ residence.’ a, 27. 
$4. roy card play iSday pia cat émompn] cf. Ales I. 4. 1055 «29. 
4 31 nai yap 9 émornpn mept év yévos 7 pia. ‘This argument,’ says 
fant, ‘is certainly unsatisfactory if applied to Plato's point of 
New, Plato would say dialectic is the science of the Idea of good, 
2ad in this all other sciences have their meeting-point. Even of 
tpaxrdy ayaOoy it might be said that according to Aristotle’s own 
4ccount it falls (in all its manifestations, whether as means or ends) 
Under the one supreme science—Politics.’ 


§5} Susemihl brackets this § and § 6 as ‘inserta ab editore a. 84. 
‘Niquissimo.’ I do not think that bracketing is safe or helpful in 
4 chapter like the present. 


dwopjoere 8 dy Tus Ti wore Kai BovNorvrat Aéyerw adrodxacroy] Grant 

Compares Met. A. 9. 990 a. 34 of 8€ ras ideas airias TiBepevor wperer 

My (nrouvres revdl trav ovrwy daBeiv ras airias €repa rovros ica roy 

Sabpin cxopiugay, Gonep eb Tis apieuneas BovAdpevos eAatrévay peyv dvtwy 

Ouro py SumpoecOat, TAEiw 8€ moncas apiOpoin. The idea are merely 

the doubles of the particulars, and do not help us to explain them, 
G 
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1096 a. 84. This criticism is valid against those Platonists who rega 
ida, or laws which explain particular things, as themse 
things; but does not affect Plato who, in the Parmen 
A-E, anticipates it in its most telling form—in the forr 
tpiros d»Opwros refutation. (For this refutation see Bon 
pp. 111, 112 On A. 9. go b. 17.) 


1006 b.1. 6& adrds Adyos] The same definition, expressing the same 
or nature. 


b. 2, od8€v Stotcoucw | sc. abrodybpewos xa dxOperos. 
b. 3. ay dyabdy| sc. doice: dyabdy vs nal avroayabdy. 

§ 6. AAG piy od8€ x.r.A.] The connexion between this 
preceding section is well brought out in the parallel passa; 
1. 8. 1218 a. 10 gore roiwy, haciy, airéd rt ayabdy’ rd ob» al 
xe:ras mpos Tov Adyor Troy Kowdr’ rovro 8¢ ri dy ety wAHY Gn 
xoporéy. ‘ This prefix airo-,’ the Platonists are supposed t 
‘is not mere surplusage: avro-=ditoy.’ Aristotle replies 
duration does not enhance essence. The nature of whiter 
perfect in a snowflake, which falls into the river, as in a 
Parian marble.’ I cannot agree with Grant (Z¢hics, | 
p. 210), who sees in Aristotle’s argument merely a ‘< 
between length of duration (sodvypémor) and eternity 
According to Aristotle’s doctrine the ovcia, or ri jy eivas, i 
in particulars is diéoy, in the sense of being independe: 
accidents of yéveors and Oopa, which take place in time— 
It is the Platonists who confuse moAvypdémoy and aidws, b 
their i3éa: ¢hings separate from the particulars—yepora 
placing them in space and time—in space as rpiro: dp6pe: 
where, in time as moAvypéma. I therefore understand t 
fusion between didiov and moAvxpémnor’ to be due to the I 
not to Aristotle. Aristotle says to them—‘ You make th 
notion, which is ai&oy, or independent of the accident c 
thing among things in space and time. Your dideo» is, 
only soAvypémoy. You have not grasped the distinction t 
law which is eternally valid, and a thing which comes into 
and perishes.’ 

The statement cirep nde Acuxdrepow rd wodvypdmoy rou ¢ 
take to mean that the accident of time does not affect 


1 Grant here follows Eustratius. 
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uw Of rAevxdrys. Cf. Themistius mepi Wuxijs, fol. 69 a (vol. li. pp. 1006 b. 3. 
, 39, ed. Spengel), where Aevedrns, as such, is said to be inde- 
ndent of péyeos or space, and in this respect is compared with 
M—~ yap ovder ouvredei Td péyebos cls ry Hicw, rovTo ducyebes Kal? 
né, et wal card cupPeAneds deapoiro’ odd yap rd mnxvaiov AeuKdy paddov 
wv wolaiou .. . dud nal rd peyebos rais modrnow ob ourredei, GAG 
Whaiperos i) Aevxorns ds Aeuxdrys Kal dv THE peyélet. doairws dé xai ém 
tw rev eal ras rovrou Surdyews el rou KuKAOU Kai Tov peyéOous Td Te peifor, 
pring kai rd opuxpérepor pdptoy vonget, obdéy mpds THY obciay Tov vou Td 
pros, cirep ovcia abrov 9 évépyaa, ovrw ydp Twa Kai dypoves yiverOa 
Meyouer, ols adder 5 xpdvos mpds niy redelwow ovveapeper, GAN eibis 
Thea eal SddeAnpa yiveras év Srpovv popip rov ypdvov. 

I conclude this note with an extract from Michelet ad Joc., to 
whom, it will be seen, I am much indebted—‘ Hoc loco pugnat 
Aristotles adversus eos, qui ideas separant a singulis. Ii, qui 
Meas vel formas rerum ut ipsarum substantias ipsis rebus insitas 
€%e putant, jam, etsi pereant singulae res, aeternitatem formarum 

t, sive in hac exstent sive in illa re caduca: est enim 
seernum immutabile aliquid, in quolibet temporis momento totum 
etistens; singulae igitur res ipsae aeternae, quamvis caducae. 
Qui vero ideas separant a rebus singulis, illis aeternitas nihil aliud 
€% atque infinitum temporis spatium, quod, cum percurri reque 
eNstere nunquam possit, idem est ac diuturnitas. Itaque non ex 
‘tta Philosophi sententia, sed ex falsa istorum opinione didiov et 


™ryocnory idem est.’ 


{7. This brief and obscure jotting, which is not reproduced b. 8. 
tther in the £. £. or in the AZ. Af., may be taken as a sort of 
Teumenfum ad homines addressed to the Platonists—‘ Your doctrine 
¥ the airoaya6se is not held even by Speusippus, the head of your 
Wn school: he agrees with the more plausible view of the Pytha- 
SOreans.” The dpyxai al xara ovorotxiay Ae yopevac Of the Pythagoreans, 
“rather of a section of the Pythagoreans, are given in Afel. A. 5. 
86a. 23 as—sepas dweipov, mepirrav dpriov, év mAjOos, defvdv dprorepor, 
bo body, Npepovy cavoupevoy, EVOL Kapmvdov, Pas oxdros, ayabov Kxaxdy, 
Wpaywror érepdunxes. Here rd év appears in the column of good 
hings—r.e. in the oroiyos in which rd dyaOév occurs. Taking this 
ucumstance in connexion with the fact mentioned in Jfe/. A. 6. 
987 b. 27 that, while Plato regarded rd é xai rovs dpsOpous as mapa 
" agGyrd, the Pythagoreans regarded them as immanent in 

G2 
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1096 b. 5. particulars—ol & dp:Opovs elvai gacw aira ri mpdypara, we may 
perhaps venture to explain the section before us as praising the 
Pythagoreans at the expense of the Platonists, because they—the 
Pythagoreans—‘ make the One good, instead of making the Good 
one’: #.¢. they do not make the Good an abstract unity separate 
from things ; they find it immanent in things in various forms which 
they enumerate ; unity is only one of the forms of its immanence— 
being a united whole is one of the ways in which a thing is good 
The Pythagoreans, in fact, are praised for drawing up a list of good 
things, To é, rd mépas, &c., may each be called good. There 8 
no good separate from the things enumerated in the column: see 
Plut. Js. ef Ostr. (quoted by Zell) ch. 48 (ed. Parthey)}—ol par 
Lvéayopixol 8: rAcdvav dvopdrer xarryopovet Tov per dyabod ri by re 
memepagpevov Td pévoy Td evOU rd Tepicody Td TeTpayewrory Td igoy Td kefew 
To Aapumpdy, rod 8€ xaxov ri dudda Td Grepoy rd pepdzevoy rd caprMow 
TO dpriov Td érepdunxes Td ducoy rd apirrepoy Td OKoTewop. 

As regards the precise nature of the agreement of Speusippas 
with the Pythagoreans we are left pretty much to conjecture. It 
is not unlikely, however, that Aristotle is contrasting with the 
one dpxn of the Platonists the wmoAdai apyai of Speusippts = 
see Met, Z, 2. 1028 b, 21 Emevownmos 8¢ nal wdeious oboias dst ree 
évos dp€dpuevos, xal dpyas éxdotns ovcias dAAny pew apcOper, Diy Be 
peyeOav, Erecra Wuyns’ Kai rovrov 3) rév rpdwow érexreiver ras wise 
These dpxat or ovcia derived from rd éy, Speusippus held to be 
better than 16 &v, because (as may be seen from a comparison 
the seed with the adult form) ré xdAAtorov kai dpsoror is not in the 
Beginning but in the End. Té é, then, although the first beginniog 
of things (cf. dpfdpevos dnd rod és), is not, for this reason, in 3 
exceptional position as regards goodness. Qa good, it is only 
one among many good dpxyai, and indeed the least good amo08 
them, as being the most remote. It is to this doctrine, then, that 
Aristotle probably refers when he says here that Speusippus is o% 
of of riBévres ev rj TeV ayabdy ovorayia rd &y: see Mel, A. 7. 1073 
30 dca 8 trodapSavovow, Sorep of UvOaydpewr xal Iwevorwnos, 
xdA\toroy Kat dpicrov py év apxyy etvas, bd rd Kal re» uray cai ro 
{av ras dpyds atria per eivat, rd 8€ Kaddv Kal rédeoy ey Trois éx Toure”? 
oix dp6a@s otovraz. The reason which Aristotle gives for this juds- 
ment is rd yap omépya ef érépar dori mporépww redcior cal rd xperew &% 
onéppa €or dvAda ro reXecov, The First Cause is the Bes/—God, wh? 
is (gov didiov dproy (Alef. A. 7.1072 b. 29). It is plain then that, © 
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he section before us (Z. XW. i. 6. 7), Aristotle must not be under- 1006 b. 6. 
Sood to approve the doctrine of Speusippus when he describes it 
88 sBaverepow than that of the Platonists criticised. He merely 

uses the name of Speusippus as a controversial weapon against 

the Platonists. On the doctrine of Speusippus see Grant, E/h. 

ed loc. and Essay iii. pp. 217-218. 


§ 8-11] See Argument. b. 7. 


$8. add wept perv rodTww dddos dotrw Adyos| I agree with Grant 
that ‘we need not confine the reference of mepi rovrwy to the Pytha- 
goreans and Speusippus, or refer it, with some commentators, to 
the books mentioned in the list of Diogenes (v. 25) mept rav 
Dnbcyopeiay a’ xepi Ywevoimmov xal Hevoxparovs a. The reference 
is rather to ‘the whole subject of the good in its relation to unity— 
to existence—to the world’; #.¢. to ‘the scope of Aristotle’s entire 


Mcaphysics.’ 


hd 3 ph wept wavrds dyalod rods Adyous eipycat] rots b. 9. 

Mywr is the theory of the Platonists. Coraes gives the sense of 
the clause well—dvreumei» ris dy Zot pot rovro, drs UAdrwv of epi 
twris dyabou dAAd mepi rou Kxupiws cai xa’ aird ayabov menoinra tov 
My. The Platonic theory does not bring a// good things (things 
relatively good included) under one Idea, but only things absolutely 
he The omission of pa in CCC and OP seems to be a mere 
under. 


na ty efS0s] ‘Assigned to one species.’ «idos is here, as Grant b. 10. 
remarks, tke Aristotelian spfeczes, not the Platonic dea. 


§10. § dca... 4 od8 GANo] These are alternative questions. b. 16. 
The latter is disposed of first by Sore pdraov Zora rd ef80s, and the 
former is dealt with in § 11. If the i&¢a rdya6od is the only thing 
absolutely good, the class (eos) of things absolutely good, which 
the Platonists ask us to distinguish, will be void of contents, for the 
ita is not 1 the class; as Michelet says—‘ Distinxerat Noster in 
Renere duas bonorum species (8): bona per se et propter aliud. 
lam si omnia vere bona, tanquam non existentia per se, ab idea 
‘tcluserimus, et alteram speciem tantum ideam esse voluerimus, 
baec bonorum species erit vana, omnique carebit argumento; nec 
*ssent duae species, generi coordinatae (id, quod tamen supposui- 
Mus), sed idea vana et multitudo existentium bonorum.’ 
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1006b.21. § 11 ef 82 nal radr’ dort tiv nal’ adrd] If, on the other hand. te 


b. 37. 


things enumerated also (kai, z.¢. as well as the Idea) are absolntely 
good, and, as such, are Aeyépueva card piay dear, how are we to accout 
for the fact that they do not all exhibit a common nature or essence 
of goodness capable of identical definition like the whitenes d 
white things? 


odx gon dpa Td dyabdy nowdy rn Kata piav (Sdar} * The appice 
tion, then, of the erm “ good ” (cf. dAAd wées 89 Adyeras; in the next 
sentence) to things does not imply that they all participate ma 


999 


common “ idea. 


$12. dpevtpors] duervpa are things which have the same mm 
without having the same nature (¢. g. «Aeés, a key, and the colla- 
bone), as distinguished from ovvéevpa, things which have the same 
name and the same nature (¢.g. ox and horse, which both x 
only are called animals, but are animals): see Café. i. 1 a. 1. Whe 
such very different things as e.g.a knife, a dinner, a field, and 3 
horse are all called ‘good,’ they surely cannot get this comm 
name by accident (od yap foue rois ye dxd roxns Speripos). There 
must be some reason why they are called ‘ good.’ That reat 
we have seen, does not lie in their participation in one Idea, © 
universal substance; nor does it lie in their having a comm 
inherited nature, like the members of a biological class, which at 
cvvovrpa, What, then, is the reason of their being called ‘good?’ 


GAN’ dpd ye .. . dvadoyiay ;] ra dd’ és Aeycpera and ra wpic § 
Aeydpeva (the two phrases are practically equivalent) are technical 
distinguished by Aristotle from 1a dpertpes Acyopera On the 08 
hand, and ra ovrwrtipws or xa6’ év Aeydueva On the other hand. 1 
dpwvvpos Aeydueva have their common name axé rvyns: ra ovvennp 
or xaf év Aeydpera have it because they belong to the same «ides 
yevos, whereas ra ag’ dvds, or mpos éy Aeydueva, are things which 
not necessarily belong to the same eidos or yevos, but agree 
contributing to one end, in relation to which they are regarded 
belonging to one department—as, ¢.g. a knife and a lecture 1 
both be called ‘ surgical.’ ‘They are both called ‘ surgical,’ not 
an ox and a horse are both called ‘ animals,’ nor yet as a key : 
the collar-bone are both called «Ares. See Alef. K. 3. 1060 b. 
ro Te iarpixoy Kai Uyuewov ... woddayas Acyouey . . . iarpexds ydp Ac 
Kai paynipioy Aeyerar Te TO péy awd THs larpuns emisTHpNs eivat, Td 
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my xpnoysor. Cf. Aft. Z. 4. 1030 b. 2 ovd€y ydp larpixdy cepa Kal 1006 b. 27. 
yer cal oxevos Adyeras otre Suwrupes oltre cal’ ty adda mpds &vx—ON 
tich Alex. (i Afe/. p. 441, |. 13, ed. Bonitz) has ofre xa éy nai 
wervges, GAd wpos éy, Hyour os ra ad’ dvds re xal mpds €v. Cf. also 
Md. T, 2. 1003 a. 33 rd 8¢ by Adyerat pév moANayas, GAA mpds ey cai 
io tod Guow, cal oly duwrupes dAX’ Sowep cal rd ied day mpds 
bine, rd pew rep uddrres, rd 8¢ rp woul, rd Be rH onpelow elvat Tis 
bpetes, 13 8 Sri Sexrixdy airys. Kal rd larpudy pds larpuny rd pey yap 
0 yew rhe larpuciw Acyeras larpuxdy, 1d 8¢ rq edpuds elvar mpds airy, Td dé 
@ tpyor eivas ris larpexns. ‘Opotorpdmws 8¢ xai ddAda Anydpueba Acydpeva 
ferras, Ovres 3¢ nai rd by A¢yeras woAAayws perv, GAN’ dsray mpds play dpyny’ 
Nt per yap ore obcrias, Svra Aeyerat, rd 8’ Ste wdby odcias, ra 8 Sri Sdds els 
teiaw,§ SBopal 4 orepnoes  wousryres f wownrixa h yeronrixad ovolas, } TOV 
ips ri cbc iay Aeyopever, } rourwy ruvds dnopdces f ovcias® 81d Kal rd p21) 
cia: ui be apér. Kaddrep ody nal roy tyewav drdvrey pia émornpn 
ler, iuoiws Touro nal éxl ray Dror. Od yp pdvor rev xa év deyo- 
ter Cmornyns cork Gewpnocas puis, GAG xat trav mpds piay Acyouevwv 
few eal yap ravra rpdnoy rut Aéyerar na év, AijAov ody Gri Kal rd 
bre pias Geapnoa 9 dyra: on which Alex. (p. 199, 1. 20) has—xaf 
» per Neydueva A€yer Ta TuYHVLpa Kat iG’ & Te Kowdy Teraypeva yevos. ov 
tow 8, Gnoi, trav ovras éxdvrev mpds DAnda pia émornun, ddAAd kal 
w at’ inks cal mpos &... évy maak mos adrois épara } pias avry ap 
T mui dy’ HY OUTwS KadeiTaAL ... Kal yap év To GuAaKring THs Uyteias Kai €v 
Proprig xai dv rp dexrix@ iyled éorw 4 Oewpoupem. There is pia 
riormun Of all dvra 7 dvra, just as there is pia émornyun rav tyewav 
Torey: for not only ra xa év Aéyopeva (ra ourdvypa), but ra mpds 
ke Neydueva vow fall under ‘one science.’ The term ré dy is used 
1 many senses, but in all mpos é, just aS tpevdy is always used 
por iyiaay, whether it be used to qualify something which produces, 
teserves, declares, or is receptive of health; thus food, exercise, 
td a good complexion are all called iyewa. Similarly rd oy is 
ways used in reference to (mpés) one object, viz. odcia, sometimes 
larking obeia itself, sometimes its ra), sometimes d8ds eis ovciar, 
metimes POopa oivias. Cf. also AL. A. ii. 11. 1209 a. 23 olov 
yy iarpucoy rd paxaipov, i.rpixdy tov dvOpwrov, Kat larpixny Thy 
wrapny’ taur ovy dpuoiws Aéyovrat, GAAd Td pev paxaipioy Te xpHotpov 
a mpos larpuny iarpixcdy Aeyerat, 6 8 avOpwros Tre mointixds eivat 
uias, # O dmornun rp airia eivas xal apyn: EL. EL. H. 2. 1236 a. 16 
tye) apa rpia purias eidn etvat, xai pyre xa dv dracas pn ws eidn 
is yevous pore wdpway Aeyeobas dpwripws. [pos piay ydp tia A€yorras 


> ones 


1006 b. 27. 
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nai mpetny, Gowep ro larpiude. Kal Wuyi» iarpuny eat owpa eyo 8 
Spyavoy Kai ¢pyov, dAAa Kvpies rd xperov. Llparov 3 of Aeyor @ # 
tmdpxe:. Oloy cpyavor iarpudy, @ dy 6 larpds yppoaro’ ev d ren 
larpod Adyp obx gorw 5 rou dpyavov. Znretras pv oly wavrayw | 
speroy: and for other references see note on v. 1. 7. 

We can now see that the distinction made above in § 8 betwee 
ra xa’ aira dtwedpeva, aS Kad’ ty eidos Aeyépeva, and ra sooprnad rem 
kai uAaxrind } ray dvavriay ceduried, aS &ad rasta Acydpere is rel 
that between the cvveévupa, or ra naff by Aeydpeva, and the ra ape 
nai d@ évés of § 12, and the other passages quoted. The Platoot 
assert that there are dyad so called cuvwrdpus, 7. ¢. dyabd which 1 
members of a true eidos (or yevos), their membership being explam 
as their peébefts in one i&€a; Aristotle’s refutation consists in sho 
ing that no dyaéd are cuverupa, but are rposoy aAAow Acyopena. 


b. 28 % paddov nar’ dvadoyiay;] This is <ristotle’s final answe 


b. 32. 


b. 35. 


Different things are called dya6d on the ground of identical relauo 
(dvadoyia is defined in Z£.N. v. 3. 8. aS ioérps Adyer). Th 
the relation in which sight stands to the body is the same | 
that in which reason stands to the soul. If sight is * good’ im! 
relation—r. ¢. contributes to its particular end, the welfare of t 
body, reason is ‘good’ in its like relation to the welfare of U 
soul: see Alexander in Jet. p. 550, L 17 (ed. Bonitz) ra ody 
Aeyopeva . .. Os rovTo ey ToUTe, olow as dis ev OpOaApe| pois er ¥*) 
and p. 329, |. 13 re &8€ war’ avadoyiay ty dpicaro és GAXo spor 
Different things are called ‘ good,’ not because they all conm 
well to ome end, but because they all contribute well to shar rsp 
tive ends. Taxar’ dvadoyiav Neyspeva may be represented by par 
ta mpos €v by converging, lines. 


§13. dAdrns Gy ety Sdogogias] sporn Grooodia, as distinguit 
from the present enquiry which is woAcrum ris. “Yep for wepi, KX 
ever, makes me suspect the whole clause from ¢faxpsSeiv to 
idéas as an interpolation. On this late use of txép see notes 
i. 5. 7, iil. 3. 2, and iv. 2. 4. 

ei ydp xat €or dy nm 1d Kowy x.7.4.] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 53: 
defends «ai, the reading of Kb, M>, and Camb. against rv. 


§§ 14, 15, 16.] The xepioror cyabdy is not only an unrealis 
good, but it is also useless as an rdcal—wapdderypa. Grant h: 
good note on these sections: ‘It has been objected that Aris! 
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ts on too mean specimens of the arts, and that he might have 1006 b.35. 
oken differently if he had adduced the fine arts. But the question 
whether, for practical life, the Idea, that is, a knowledge of the 
solute, could be made available? This forms a great point of 
Wergence between Plato and Aristotle. The latter seems to 
‘gard the Idea as an object of the speculative reason alone, 
mmething metaphysical and standing apart; and between the 
peculative and practical powers of man he sets a gulf. Plato, on 
be other hand, speaking without this analytical clearness, seems to 
bink of the Idea as an object for the imagination, as well as the 
fason, as being an ideal as well as an idea. In this its many- 
ded character he would make it affect life as well as knowledge ; 
0 by contemplation of it the mind would become conformed 
it, 


$16. dgdyms  réxtev .. . eiS%s 7d adrd TodTO dyabdy] This is 1097 a 8. 
oa fair criticism of Plato. He does not represent the know- 
‘dge of the i8¢a réyaot as attainable by artisans, but only by those 
Xceptional natures who, having gone successfully through a long 
burse of scientific training, are found capable of d:adexrixy, and, as 
bilsopher-kings, are to be entrusted with the management of the 
late, See Rep. vii. In the Z. Z. i. 8. 1218 b. 7-24 the useless- 
'ss of the knowledge of the i8éa rdyafov is demonstrated from the 
Ctthat this i8¢a is not an atrvov &s xexqoav ; it does not produce motion, 
ther as the efficient cause at the disposal of an artificer produces 
Ot as the reAos rév mpaxrav, which calls forth the energies of the 
Amues, produces it. Aristotle and Eudemus, when they criticise 
alo, seem to forget their own great philosophical princip!e—that 
¢tilos re» mpaxrey is not ultimate, but sought for the sake of the 
*mros Bios, in the oxonos of which—6edv Oewpety nai Oepareverw, 

t$' Soov évdexerar dOavarifew—the dpos trav pecornrwy is to be 
umately found. Aristotle with his 6 réy oxomdv éywv épOdv, and 
ao with his 6 ra» idéay aitqy reBeapévos, are at One in making 
tr infellectualts Det the ultimate spring and coordinating principle 
all man’s varied activities, scientific, moral, and artistic. 


Waits rouro dyabdy] (the reading of K> restored to the text by a. 9. 
water for the airéd rayaédv of L> and Ir preferred by Bekker) is 
uvalent to rovro ro avroaya6dy. Instances of the separation of the 

efx atro- from its word, are given in the Index Arist., e.g. Met. 
8.1084 a. 21 avré éxacros dvOpwros. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ARGUMENT. 


But to return now from the Good of the Flatomists, which, to say the lest, 
unattainable, to the attainable good, the object of the present enquiry—w 0 
that this attainable good is something which differs in different actuns 
arts. But can we find no general term to characterise tt im cocry Gh 
Surely in every case the good is that for the sake of which is done what is demt- 
health in medical practice, victory in warfare, the house in building—in she 
the End, whatever its special nature, in every case. So, if we have alv®) 
sltimately one end in all our actions, this one end will be the good attained | 
man in action; if more than ome end, then these will be the forms 
which good is attained in action. Thus we are led again to our old contunt 
which st is now time to explain more fully. 

There are many so-called ends which are not really ends, but only m= 
to something else. Moncey, e.g. and tools are ends which are mot really eas 
But the Chief Good must be really an end. Now that which is sought far 
own sake is more really an end than that which ts sought for the sake of 
thing else ; and that which is never sought for the sake of something elses 98 
really an end than that which is sought both for its own sake and for tht # 
of something else ; while that which is always sought for its cun sk 
never for the sake of something else is most really an end, i.e. is an end vithe 
qualification. Now Happiness is such an end without qualification, Het 
pleasure, understanding, and the virtues, we seek both for their own sakes @ 
Jor the sake of the Happiness which we suppose they will bring. But Happ 
no man secks as a means to these, or to anything. 

That Happiness is the Chief Good may be inferred also from the fact th 
Happiness ts self-sufficient. The Chief Good is self-sufficient: sts passes 
lacks nothing ; and with Happiness a man lacks nothing—when we sy ' 
man’ we mean not the solitary individual, for he is an abstraction, ba u 
real man—the citizen, whose concrete personality is constituted by the manife 
relations in which he stands to kinsmen, friends, and fellow-citizens, with 
a definite circle. Such a man, then, with Happiness, lacks nothing: i 
that which ts the best of all good things—not best, hawever, tn the sam 
being one of them, for if it were one of them, it could be made better byt 
addition of the least one of them. 

But ‘ Happiness is the Chief Good’ is, after all, a treism which thn 
little light on the real nature of Happiness or the Chief Good. Perhaps w™ 
reach something more definite by determining ‘ the function of man. 

Every artist has his peculiar work or function. Surely man, as mas, | 
his peculiar function also. What is it then? Let us review the vital fumtl 
tn order. It cannot be taking in nourishment, and growing, for ants é 
animals, as well as man, live this kind of life, and we are leeking fer | 
peculiar function. Nor can it be perceiving with the senses, and feeltng., 
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this kind of life ke shares with ali animals. We are left then with the con- 
clusion that man’s peculiar function is the rational life—that 1s, rational 
conduct. The good man will perform this function well, i.e. so as to realise 
the end of his being in the manifestation of his own peculiar excellence. The 
end or Chief Good of man may then be defined as ‘vital function manifesting 
the excellence which is highest and most perfect in human nature. But tis 
oly ‘in a perfect life’ that this end can be realised ; ‘for one swallow does not 
make spring.” 

Let this serve as a ‘rough sketch’ of the Chief Good. If the outline ts right, 
it will be casy to fill in the details afterwards. But our former warning 
wut not be forgotten—the same exactness must not be looked for in all enquiries ; 
for exactness varies with subject-matter, and with the nature of the particular 
tuguiry or art. Nor must we always demand syllogistic antecedents. First 
frimipies have no such antecedents, but are data of sense perception, induction, 
habit. We must try then to look for our principles in the place natural to 
tach kind, and be carcful to define them well when we have got them: for good 
dcfnitions, to begin with, have great influence on what follows: ‘ the beginning 
S more than half the whole.’ 


§1 drard\Gepey ext 7d Lnrodpevoy dyabdy] See i. 5. 8, where the 1097 a. 15. 
“pression rd (yrovpevoy dyabd» occurs, immediately before the 
ion of chapter vi. 


deiveras wav yap Edo dv EAAy wpdée: cat réxvq] This result has been s. 16. 
Feached in ch. vi. § 12—xai dAdo 8) ev DA. The ydp introduces a 
Clause which gives direction, as it were, to the question ri mor’ dv 
10 Corovpevow dyaféy ; What is good, we have just seen, differs in 
erent arts and pursuits, but is always the end of the art or 
Pursuit in question; téAos is the most general description which 
Can be given of ayabov. Hence she ayabdy, t.e. 16 (nrovupevov ayabdy 
Must be reNedrarov—fhe end par excellence. Accordingly, if all 
‘para have ultimately one reAos, or certain assignable réAn, this, or 
these, will be ro mpaxrov ayabdr, 


§2 peraBaivew 8} «.7.A.] Michelet has ‘haec aéerratio ipsa a. 24. 
losophum jam ad ea quae sibi proposuerat reduxit’; Stahr 
Taslates ‘So ist denn auf ihrem Umuege unsere Untersuchung 
doch zu demselben Resultate gelangt’; Williams, ‘Our argument 
bas now returned to the question from which it originally digressed’; 
and Peters, ‘Our argument has thus come round dy a different path 
lothe same point as before.’ I do not think that peraBaivw» here 
implies digression, but rather advance step by step, through the 
particular cases of iarpixn, orparryian, «ixodopixn, &c., to the generali- 
sation @ dwdoy wpafe rd rédos: cf. Mel. Z. 4. 1029 b. 1-12, where 


1007 a. 24. 


a. 37. 


a. 28. 


a. 30. 
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rd peraBaivew expresses the inductive process by which ra ¢ve 
y*epipa are reached through ra airg@ yrepyua: spo Epyou yap To pen 
Baivey cis vd yrupterepor. 1 yap pabnois cure ywera wae. oa ri 
irrov yrepipey huoe eis Ta ywepysa paddAor cai Touro Epyos crix, Some 
ey ais mpageot Td womoas x Tey éxaoty ayabew Ta Ges ayabd éxasT 
dyad, ovrws €x Ta alTe yrupietiper Ta TH Guo yropips aT; 
yropipa. ra 8’ éxdoros yropipa cal spara woAdaxis Apepa corti yooppe 
Kai piuxpdv 7) ovber Exes Tou Ovyros’ GAN cues ex Tay davies per yructes, 
aire b€ yrworady, Ta OAws yrwoTa yrevat wetparéos, peraBaivorras, éeTe; 
eipnras, da Trovrey avreay. Eustratius evidently understands perafevrem 
here (Z. NV. i. 7.2) to mean gradual advance—peraSaires 6 deyes of 
évds mpos €repoy, xai rou pey TeAELoTepou dxtTdpuevos aei, To Se areAeorepos Ep 
Baivey eis avré ro (rroupevoy 1d Kouwdy dxayray Tédos, Ty eLOaiposiay apiferem 
eis raéréy] 7. ¢. to the same result as that reached in i 2. 1. 


§ 3. addods] Zell ejects atAovs as due to the following Ae 
"Aypovs, pidouvs, and Sovdovs- have been conjectured by Core: 
Bonitz, and Bywater (Journ. of Philol. vol. xvii. p. 68) respectived 
I confess that I do not see any objection to retaining aidAcus. 


tédeva] ‘ Ends in themselves.’ 


§ 4.] ‘The conception of ends was not fully developed in Pato 
at the beginning of the second book of the Republic, those are s3™ 
to be the highest goods which are desired both for themselves 22 
for their results.’ Grant. It is misleading, I think, thus to com 
pare directly what Plato says about dumoovn, at the beginning 
Rep. ii, with what Aristotle says here about rd dporoe. Plat? 
merely says of dcxaoovvn what Aristotle himself says of dperg in§ 5 
—that from one point of view it is an end, from another point 
view a means; and Aristotle would certainly not dispute the stal& 
ment that its being a means, as well as an end, makes it more 
valuable than it would be if it were merely an end. On the othe! 
hand Plato would agree with Aristotle in regarding the eidape# 
or noble life, of the indivisible organism of the m@us, as an 
which is never a means. It must be carefully noted that whe 
Plato says, in the passage referred to by Grant, that dccasoovey, 2 
both end and means, is better than things which are merely ends 
the ends which he has in his mind are 16 yaipew cai ai ydovei Ses 
dProBeis. He is not thinking of rd dpsoro»—the noble life, whic 
the dcaXexrixcs alone grasps in its unity. Perhaps we may say ths 
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tumocivn has two senses with him—that, as one of the virtues, it is 1007 a. 30. 
both end and means; but, in its highest sense, as equivalent to 
Aristotle’s ei8a:ovia, it is an end, never a means, 
§ 5. vowv] Not ‘Reason’ in the highest sense, but ‘intelligence’ 1007 b. 2. 
@ ‘prudence’ as in vi. 11. 6 xai qe HAuia vouw Exe Kal yropny, 
Those who systematically make s4 or 430»7 their end, #.¢. choose 
% & airs, are those who identify it with ed8ampovia, as they are 
described in ch. v. The truly good man chooses rq, 730m7, vois, 
and dpern, for the sake of ed8amovia: #.¢. in all his special pursuits 
he is regulated by the ideal of the noble life, 


$6. gaiverar 82 xai dx rijs adrapxeias 7d adtd cupPaiver] ‘The b. 6. 
same conclusion (viz. that ev8apovia is the summum bonum) follows 
ako from the consideration of its self-sufficiency.’ 


% 8 adrapxes x.t.A.] ‘The term “self-sufficient,” however, b. 8. 
we do not apply to the life of the mere Self—the solitary Self, 
bat to that of the Self realised in association with others— 
with parents, children, and wife—with friends and fellow-citizens.’ 
In this rendering I have tried to bring out the /ogical construction 
of the sentence, according to which arg, the logical subject of 
tiripeei, is qualified (1) by pé»y, and (2) by yoveton, . . wodiras: 
Lé. the Self may be regarded either (1) in isolation, or (2) as con- 
Rituted by social relations. In the first case it is a mere abstrac- 
lon, and its self-sufficiency is only nominal; in the second case 
is concrete and real, and self-sufficient in virtue of the presence 
of those relations which constitute its concrete reality. 

According to the grammatical construction, however, yoveias 
and the following datives are coordinate with aito. The dative 
®r¢ depends on the verbal notion in a’rapxes, as Ramsauer points 
Out: *Feregia brevitate,’ he says, ‘ per solam dativi casus vim tota 
*Nunciatio confecta est. Nobis magis perspicuum esset, si in 
fandem sententiam legeremus: atrapes 5€ A€yopev ody & aita pdr 
Seti da xai yorevow apxew Set xr... Cook Wilson (Zransactions 
f Oxf. Philelogical Society, Feb. 3, 1888) calls attention to the 
‘ords of the Paraphrast as giving ‘the right explanation of the 
dative '—abrapxes 8€ & dpxei ov povoy revi (avrs Bliov povwrny, dAAa «al 
yous: «rd. Of course properly afrapxes (neut.) cannot govern 
“iy (masc.), much less yovetor: the only proper construction is 
Gripes aire (cf. AL ML, ii. 15. 1212 b. 26 atrés éavrd adrdpens 

fora): adtdpans GAAors (yovedos... wodiras) is a contradiction in 


1007 b. 8. 


b. IL. 
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terms. The grammar therefore of the sentence is loose: we ought 
to have had something like this—rov 3 airdpxy A€yoper oby airg, § 
poratns, atrapm, GAX’ aire, 3 olxopcuos «ai woAirnms. The singular 
yraxi (K> and M> however have yagi), among the plurals 
points to aire as the logical subject of the clause dAAd . . . wodiren. 
dice. woliruxée & GvOpwwos] Rassow (Forsch. p. 54) defends the 
reading srokerixdy given by K> against the wodsrecds of L> Md, and 
compares ix. 9. 3 woAcrundy yap 6 dvOpexos xai culny wedunis. 

Man realises his true nature or personality in the wdc. The true 
‘self, to which ‘self-sufficiency ’ is ascribed, is that which consists 
in the clear consciousness of manifold social relations, and of the 
duties which they entail, as distinguished from the ‘self’ which s 
made up of the sensations and feelings, as such, of the individu: 
see Pol. i. 1. 1253 a. 1 Gavepdv én ray Gice 7 wéds dori" ai in 
GvOperos pure rodirixdy (Gov, xal 6 dwolis dd iow xai ov dd THY 
ro. pavrAds €or fj xpelrray 4% arOpewos. 


§ 7. rovrev 82 Anwréos Spos rs] Social life, the realisation of 
which by the individual constitutes his true personality, is, so 
speak, a natural organism (rv dice 9 wddus dori Pol. i. 1. 1253% 4) 
and must be déefinite—apiopévor: cf. ix. 10. 3, 4, a passage whi 
seems to redeem the promise dAAd rovro pér eloavbrs emonenrem, 


yoveis] = npoydvous. Rassow (Forsch. p. 111) suggests that alter 
yoveis a genitive, ray yorew», may have fallen out, but does no 
press the suggestion. 

The true self, described as ‘self-sufficient,’ is constituted by the 
consciousness of relations to others—ancestors, contemporanes 
and descendants, within a definite, and comparatively narrow, circ 
The self, like the state, must be evovverros. The owovdai 
man who is earnest about the performance of duty, will not allow 
himself to be influenced in his daily life by the supposed wishes 0 
very distant ancestors, or by the supposed wants of very remolé 
posterity: nor will he try to adapt himself to a very wide 
miscellaneous body of contemporaries. 


§ 8.] All the editors have long notes on this section, which, afer 
all, is not very difficult. ‘ Moreover we take (supply ofépe6a) Hap- 
piness to be the most choiceworthy of all good things—not “mos 
choiceworthy” in the sense of being itself one of them, for (& 
as introducing this apagogic proof is practically equivalent to y# 
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ich Susemihl, following Aretinus, indeed reads) plainly, if it 1007»b.16. 
‘re counted together with them as one of them, it would be made 
ore choiceworthy by the addition of the least of them— 
wv addition would cause an overbalance of good, and the 
Teater good is always the more choiceworthy.’ Cf. the Para- 
phrast’s very clear note—éri riw eb8aipoviay ov Aéyoper cuvapOpeioba 
mit Doe dyabois: répy vip alperéy iryoupeba elvas rd dxpow kai el 
Ceerayor airyy Trois dAAos mosnooper cryabois, paipor Gre, el =poren 
mir 1 view GAXew airy, alperwrépay woincopey, Kai ovres ov'K &y etn aim) 
) dpor ray aiperov. Eustratius, on the other hand, absurdly 
iMerprets the passage as meaning that ev3apovia, though sdvrep 
dyrerary without addition of minor good things, is nevertheless 
Made eipererépa davrzs by the addition of them—oloy 1d efrpiyoy 
lw, i rd dmidefios Badifex, f 1s rowvroy Erepoy, 8 mpooriBépevov rh 
Wapwie pnderds Aecwopévy TY Kupiwrépey mpds cvoracw alperwrépay 
ety iavras Groredei. I will not trouble the student with the other 
News of the interpretation of this passage. A statement and 
CTiticism of them will be found in Rassow’s Forsch. pp. 112-115. 

w interprets as I have done above, following the Paraphrast. 
So ako do Coraes, Michelet, and Grant; Zeller, however (PA. d. Gr. 
i, 2. pp. 610, 611, third ed.), at the end of a somewhat puzzling note, 
Suggests that the words cvvapOpoupéyny 8¢ . . . dei, or at least 
trrpexy .. . dei are an interpolation. But it is difficult to suppose 
that the writer of the Af. M/. i. 2. 1184 a. 15-25 had not the words 
Suspected by Zeller before him when he wrote—perd raira roivyy 
Ter ro dyrrov dei oxoreiy | ; Hdrepoy ovrws ws xat avrov cvvapOpoupevon ; 
‘AN dromoy, TS yap dpwroy eredn €ore rédos redetov, rd Be TéAELoy 
Tos os dzdas elreiv ober Gy GrAdo Bdgecev elvac h edatpovia, tiv 8 
TWewoviay x moAdav ayabay ovrribepev; €av 8n To BeATIcTOY oKoTae 
i airs cuvapiOuns, aitd atrod gota: BaAriov’ airéd yap BéeArioroy 
fora, Olow ra irytava Oeis cat tiv tyieav, oxormes ti ToUTwY mavTwY 
Bdneror, BeAricrov 3° doriv vyiesa. Ei 89 rovro mdavrwy BéAriotoy, 
“i aro abrou BéATiorov’ adronov 3) cupSaive. Ov 37 tows ovr ye 
Turoy ro BeATioToy. 

The doctrine of the present section may be explained as 
(lows— Ev8apovia i is Life, and, as such, cannot be classed among 
he ‘eood things’ of life. It is the Form and organisation of 
man's powers and opportunities. To suppose it possible to add 
One of these powers or opportunities to the already perfect Form, 
Would be to suppose that the power or opportunity in question 
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1007 b.16. has not been already organised in the Form}, and thar . 


quently the Form is imperfect. The absurdity of such a supp 
would equal that of representing a perfectly healthy man as 
more healthy by the addition of a heart. As the various org: 
the body have no function, and therefore no real existence, 
from the living body, so particular good things (virtue, health, bx 
wealth) have no existence, except as elements of the noble Lif 

In this section Aristotle virtually maintains all that Plato 
tended for in his doctrine of the Idea of the Good. As the 
of the Good is the unity of good things, and that by reax 
which they are good—in other words, as it is that definite sy: 
or order, by belonging to, and subserving which, particular t 
are said to be good, rather than pleasant, or otherwise attra 
to mere sense; SO evdamoria is that orderly and beautiful li 
relation to which, and only to which, man’s powers and 9 
tunities have any significance. The man who has no rat 
conception of the greatness and beauty of Life, as a system 
cherish, instead of that conception, an image borrowed from s 
he will identify Happiness, or Life, with pleasure, or hoi 
Having made this identification, he will easily persuade hi 
that ‘Happiness’ may be enhanced by the addition of part 
good things; for Ars ‘ Happiness’ is itself only a particular : 
thing. But Happiness, as the rational man conceives it, is 
a ‘hing—not something that a man receives passively and poss 
(xrjpa), but the use (xpiows) which he makes of the things k 
received and possesses. So, a tree is not the inorganic elet 
into which it may be analysed, but the use, as it were, to ' 
the organising principle puts these elements. Novs in man, 
gvois in the plant and animal worlds, recognises and im 
definite limits. Particular details are valued by it, not for t 
selves (if they were, no limit could be assigned to their desi 
multiplication), but for the sake of the beautiful Life which | 
forms them. But the man who lives by ‘sense and imagina 
is immersed in these details. Life, or ‘Happiness,’ is for 
a mere succession of particular expenences—an indefinite 
of good things which never satisfies him. To the extemal 


1 Cf. Met. Z. 17. 1041 b. 11 sqq., where it is shown in the case of odpf tl 
ovoia, or organic whole, is not co-ordinate with its oroxeia or elemen 
cannot be added to them. 
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may seem to be eidaipey, because the material conditions or 1097 b.16. 
nents of evdapovia are separately present; but the transforming 
nt is inwardly wanting— 

‘Er hat die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.’ 


le is receptive of isolated impressions; he lives xara wdOos; he 
oes not assert a personality in active function. Cf. Poet. 6. 
1450 2. 18 9 ev8atpovia dv apdge dori, xal rd réAos mpagis tis doriv, ov 
vesirys, 


$9. aN’ tows Thy per edSaipoviay 73 dprator Adyerr Spodoyouperdy b. 22. 
Wfeirerar, woOeirar 8¢ «.7.4.] According to Ramsauer 1d dpiorov is 
the subject and rij ei8ayoviay the predicate, and 1d dpioro» must be 
Wderstood after ri corw. The accepted mame ed8amovia and the 
esiderated definition are thus contrasted by ev and &¢. But, if this 
Were the construction, should we not have aA)’ tows Td pér edSatpoviay 
W deter Leyes duodoyou Tt haiveras, roGeiras 3¢ x.7.d.? 


$10. a ty Epyw Bonet tdyabdy elvar xai 1d ed | whether the épyov b. 26. 

a substantive result wapa ri» éxépyeay, or simply the évépyeca itself 
ite EV. i. 1. 2 and Met. 0. 8. 1080 a. 22-b. 3). In the former 
te the ¢pyor is better than the ¢épyea, in the latter case than the 
&. Cf. EL E. ii. 1. 1219 a. 13 7d €pyow A€yerar Styas* trav perv ydp 
0 irepdp TL TO épyov mapa Thy yxpnaww, olov olkodopmiKns oikia GAd’ ovK 
Moliungss nal iarpuns tyiea GAX’ oby byiavots ov8 ldrpevors, rav 8 
os txyor, olov Sees Spacis cai paOnpatixns émaornuns Oewpia. “Qor’ 
Pepe, Le épyov  xphots, THY xpjow Bedrwv eiva ths efews. Of this 
ater kind is the €pyov dvOpwnou of the present passage: cf. J/e/, ©. 
1050 a. 34 dowry 8€ pn doriy Gro tt Epyor mapa thy evepyear, ev 
init indpyes fy évepyea, oloy 7 Spacis év rq dpavte Kal 4 Oewpia ev ro 
kepoirr xai % (wy dv 17 Wuyxy, dd Kai 4} ed8atuovia’ (wy yap mod Tis 
tx, Cf. also AL. JW. i. 3. 1184 b. 9 Td 8€ rédos doriv oby Amdo 
Oda derrde” ener pev yap €or rd TéAOS alt f) evepyeta Kai } xpots, olov 
it Wes cai gore Y€ 1 xpnorts aiperwrepa rns Efews. Tedus 8€ 7 xpnors’ 
Rhis yap dy Bocdoro Few rv Sy py peAAwy Spay GANG pve. ‘Opoiws 
‘tis’ deozs xal Tay rowovrwy. “Qv dpa nai xpos wai éfis eoriv, dei 
Snore nai alperorepoy ) xpnois rhs éfews’ 9 yap xpaots Kai H évépyesa 
Phos, 78 fis rns xpnoews Evexev. 
$l wérepow odv «.7.A.] The editors point out that this passage b. 28. 
Staken from Rep. i. 352 E doxet re coi eivas immov Epyov; Epurye, Spa 

H 


1007 b. 28. 


b. 833. 
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ovv rovro Gy Ocins eat trwou nai dddov drovouw Epyor, 3 dy i péve dxeip 
motj tis } Gpora; . . . éoF Grp dy Grp Bas 5 cpOadpois ; ov dgra. 
87; dxovoas GAAp jf} doiv; ovdapas. ovxoty Suaies ay revra rows 
daiper Epya eivar; . . . ovxouw cal aperi Boxei aoe elvas éxdore, oxep al 
épyov rt mpooreraxras; . . . tc 3n, pera ravra réde oxefar .. . Wry 

pyoopev Epyov etvar; padiord ye, Ey. ovxovy xai dperhy oe rea Woy 

elvat; ayer, 


§§ 12, 18.] The following extracts give in outline the psychology 
of these sections—viz. that living beings (ra Zwuya), possessing the 
j ower of nutrition and growth, are either sentient ({¢a) or not 
sentient (ura). Sentient beings either combine their separa 
sensations into a rational experience (dOpemecs), or they do nat 
(ra Aoend (pa). De An. ii. 2. 413 a. 20 Acyoper ob» apyn» Aafawres t¥ 
oxeVews, diwpicba +d Euuxov rov dwuxou re (hv. reovayas bi 108 
(nv Aeyopevov, xdv év Tt roUTwy evundpyn pdvor, (hy alro Gapev, clay 1M; 
aicOnois, kivnots cai ordows Kara rowov, ert Kinois } xara Tpopiy of 
POiow te xai adénois, Ard xai ra Gvopeva mdvra Bonet (aw aiveres yp 
€v atrois €xyovra Siva xal apyny roaurny, 80 hs atfnaiv re cai Gbaw 
AapBdvoves xara rods évavrious réwous' ov yap dew péy abferas, care & 
ov, GAX’ dpuolws em’ Gute cai mdvrn Ooa nai rpéperas, cai Gy dud redevs, ot 
dv Svvnrar AapSdvew rpopyv. Xepifecbar 3€ rovro per row Draw dware, 
ra 0 Gdda rovrou aduvarov éy rois Ovnrois. avepdy 3° éwi raw propow’ 
ovdepia yap aitois trdpyes Svvapis GAA Wuxns. To pew odv (aw ka tH 
Gpxnv rabrny imdpxe rois (aot, rd 3€ (gov dia THY alcOnow spores’ a 
yap Ta py Kwovpeva pnd adAdrrovra rumoy, éxovra 8 aicOnow (ga ep? 
kai ov (nv povov, AicgOnoews 8€ wpw@roy imdpyea waow adn. “Oere bi 
70 Operrixdy Suvarat yxwpiferOar ths ddys nai waons alaOnoews, cures § 
apy trav Grwy aigbnoewv, Opentixdy 8€ A€youev rd rorovTow paper TH 
Wuxis of cai ra hudpeva peréyer’ 1a 8€ (Go wavra haiveras raw dwrup © 
abnow éxovra. 3. 414 a. 29 Taw 8€ dunipear ris Wuxns al Nexbeises 18 
pev imdpxovot macat, xaOdwep etroper, rois 8¢ ruts atraw, creas 8 pe 
porn. Avyipes 8 eiropey Operrixdv, Spexrixdy, aig Onrucce, xivqrenae ant 
rorov, Scavonrixoy, ‘Yrdpyet 8€ rois pew urois rd Opewrixde povos, érepet 
dé rovto re kai ro aicOnrexov. Ei 8€ rd ailcOnrixcy, nai ro Gpexrincs’ pfs 
pev yap émBupia xut Oupds xal BovAnots, ra 8€ (ga wart’ Eyoves pis 7 
rav aicGnoewy, Thy dpny’ @ 3’ alcOnots Uxdpyet, rouTe qdoey Te cal eee 
kai ro HOU Te Kai Aumnpdy, ols 3é Taira, cal } extOupia’ rou yap Pat 
Spekis aurn: . . . ‘Evins 8€ mpos rovras Urdpye mai rd card réew 
xuvyrixcy, érépors 8¢ nai ro Scavonrixdy re Kal vous, olow drbpemas eat a 1 
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souros érepéy €oriy ai Tysuserepow. . . . os péy yap twapye: 1007b.33. 
rpopes raw pbaprév, rowros xai ra Awa sdvra, ois 3° éxeivew Exavror, 

& waon Aoyopds, GANG ois per ovd Havyracia, Ta 0¢ TavTy pévy (oow. 

eps 8¢ rou Geaspyrixou vou érepos Adyos. 


$18. xpaxrixy ms Tou Méyow €xorros}] Grant translates, ‘a moral 1008 a. 8. 
Hie of the rational part,’ and compares vi. 2. 2 ra Onpia aigOnow per 
tye spdfees 3¢ py) cowwreiy. This translation is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Man's highest function is not spafcs in the sense of moral, as 
Gstinguished from speculative ‘ action ’—Oeepia: nor do the words 
wpemnc} rou Adyor Zyovros really limit us to the ‘moral life.’ See 
Pol. H. 3. 1325 b. 14 ’AAN’ ef ravra Adyeras eadés cal ri eidapoviay 
dapeyiay Oeréov, cai xowy xdons wdAcws dy ty cai eal Exacroy apurtos 
Bis 3 spaxriunds, "ANAG Tov npaxrixdy ovK Gpayeaioy cima xpos érépous, 
whizep ctovrai ries, ode ras dcavoias eivas pdvas ravras mpaxrinas Tas 
Teo axoBartorey yap ytyropéras €K Trou sparrewy, G\Ad woAU paddop ras 
airereheis mal ras airay Evexey Oewpias cai Ssavonoes: 9 yap einpatia rédos, 
dere nai wpafis ris’ pddsora 8€ cai wpdrrew Aéyopey xupiws xal Tov 
durepuiny spdfeaw rovs rais Siavoias apxeréxrovas. It is better then to 
translate the words xpaxriay ris rou Adyow éxovros, ‘a life consisting 
@ the action of the rational part.’ 


teres 82 rd pew Gs dmiwerBes Adyw, 7d 8 ds Exow Kai Stavoovpevor] a. 4. 
‘With regard to the present passage,’ Grant says, ‘Bekker exhibits 
0 variation in the MSS., and the Paraphrast evidently had it in his 
ext, All that can be said therefore is that the present sentence 
Wterupts the sense and grammar of the context, and that it is 
conspicuously awkward in a book which for the most part reads 
Soohly.’ Rassow (Forsch. p. 72) brackets the sentence, pointing 
Out that ¢xrxeséns does not occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian canon, 
and appears only in very late Greek. While the sentence itself, 
then, is doubtless an interpolation, its doctrine is strictly Aristotelian, 
being, in fact, that laid down afterwards in ch. 13, § 19 of this 
bok. ‘The rational part’ is (1) Reason proper, ré Adyov éxov xupios 
—that which ‘has reason’ in the strict and proper sense of ‘having,’ 
Le ‘has it sm s/se/f;’ (2) the appetites gua obedient to reason, ré 
priyor Xcyou—that which ‘has reason,’ not in the strict and proper 
tense of ‘having, but in the sense of ‘ participating in, or benefiting 
by, what another has.’ 


brrés x7.) ‘ But, as this “ rational life” may be understood in a. 5. 
H 2 


1008 a. 5. 


a. 7. 
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either of two senses—either as a state, or as a function, we 
take it in the latter, which seems to be the more proper sens 
am inclined to agree with Rassow (Forsch. p. 72) that aa | 
ravms ought to be omitted. He supposes it to have been in: 
after the clause rovrou 3¢ . . . dsavcotperor had been interpo 
After Aeyoperns Rassow conjectures that such words as rar a 
évépyecay ths 8¢ af é£w have fallen out (Forsch. p. 73). 


§§ 14, 15.] The apodosis begins with ri d»6pémwor cyabis | 
where yivera:, as Grant remarks, ‘is used as denoting a dedu 
from premisses ’ [cf. i. 8. 3 for a similar use of yivera:}, and m 
rendered ‘it results that the good for man, &c.’ Eustratius, how 
gives a different force to yiveras: obx ete 3¢ WuyaRs evépyaa dove 
yivera:, dca ro pndénore toracbas odeidew roév reAcon arOpuror ¢ 
ayaGou aAda &a wayros éupévew avrov avreydpevow . . . favs € mai i 
cinely rd yiverat’ éxei Téy xpaypdrer ria ev Te yivecba Exa Te 
es év rp Osdtpy ayer cai Huepa Kai 6 emaurds’ TouTey yap exacTey 
peév cs OAov ovK axnpricpevoy Udiorarai, kara pépos S¢ yurdperor axers 
WAPEPXOpevay THY pEepar oUTe Kai H evepyeia” Kai yap aiTES TI 
yeyords 78n wapndbe, rd 8 ewcytywera: per cxeivo, nai efetqs cure 
ovdémure GAdKAnpos iorarat, GAAd Kara puxpow awapriferas® 3d ae 
airns ovx ore oixciow elvat cixeiy dAdG yiveoOar. Is Eustratius t 
ing of £. NV. ix. 9. 5 év apy yap elpyras ors H evdaypovia evepys 
coriv, 7 & évepyea Sndov Ort yiverat cai oty twdpye: Gowep xrqpa 

Grant’s explanation of yivera: is of course correct. 

§ 14. puxijs évépyea] The term Wyn has not been actually 
above, but is naturally suggested by the divisions enumerat 
§§ 12 and 13, which are those of the puyn. 


kata Aéyor 4 ph dveu Adyou] The Paraphrast explains rigt 
think, the distinction intended here: xara Adyov, Gray davoqra:, 
Gvev Adyuv, Gray Kara TO waOnrixdy pépos xivyTas pera Adyov'. 
expression xara Adyor at the beginning of this section is follov 
will be observed, by the expression pera Adyou at the end « 
section; but the technical opposition between «ard Adyos ( 
Adyos is a principle governing life mechanically from without 
pera Adyou (where Adyos regulates life from within: see notes 
13. 5) does not seem to me to be raised in the present pa 


' So also Eustratius—ré péy ward Adyow wept ris oleciow tyovoys Ad 
Ravoorperns Yuxys Oépevos’ rd Se pr) dvev Avyou wepi TAs Avyy dmrebous, 
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though the two expressions occur in it. The expression perd 1008 a. 7. 
Méyou often stands merely for ‘rational,’ instead of Aoyuwés, which 
Aristotle does not use in this sense—or hardly ever: cf. Met. ©. 5. 
1048 a. 3, where Busdyeis pera Acyou are Opposed to Aoyos duvduers, 
Here, then (Z. XW. i. 7. 14), I think, the phrase mpdfes perd A¢you= 
tplis Aoyurds (as a later writer might employ the adjective) ; and 
{ ‘xpresses shortly what has been set forth more fully in the words 
Wipyna card Adyor 4} 21) dvev Acyov, understood as by the Paraphrast}. 
Perhaps, however, it may be thought that 4 p# dev Adyou is=perd 
lepw in the technical sense of the latter expression (z.¢. where Acyos 
Ban immanent principle regulating life), and that 7 thus introduces 
acorrection of the inadequate formula xara Adyor, which accordingly 
& no repeated, the more correct pera Adyou being used. But it 
does not seem likely that Aristotle would introduce such an im- 
portant distinction by means of the merely negative expression p)) 
é~ ev. On the other hand, such a negative expression is well 
fitted to designate the obedience of the passions to reason, as dis- 


tinguished from the spontaneous activity of reason itself in the 
phere of thought. 


1 yor] qualifies rd 8 auré. a. 8. 


§15.] The Definition of es8a:povia. Muretus quotes Cicero’s neat a. 16. 

rendering of Aristotle’s definition of ed3amovia, ‘ Aristoteles virtutis 
tsim cum perfectae vitae prosperitate conjunxit.’ De Fin. iv. 7. 

tard thy dpiorny Kai redevordmmy| 7.¢. xara thy Tov vou aperny, 8. 17. 
n is the Form of man which is impressed on the matter of 
he lower nature which he shares with the brutes. This Form 
(dentical with the réAos or épyov, cf. E. XN. iii. 7. 6 dpi¢era yap 
(acre re réedea: Afe/, ©, 8. 1050 a. 21 1d yap €pyov réAos) is the 
Bie (§ 12) which is the object of the present enquiry. In seeking 
discover the definition of a thing (and Aristotle is here really 
“eking to discover the definition of man), we always look for 
characteristic Form irrespective of the matter in which it is 
realised. Hence here, when Aristotle identifies Happiness with 
the txpyea Of Reason, he is considering it formal/y—as something 
Which admits of definition (see note on vii. 13. 2 b. 10). But 


' This was written before I became acquainted with Bywater’s view that 
"prov 1098 a. 12... o07w 16 is a repetition of what has gone before. This 
New explains the conclusion which I had reached that perd Adyou and «ard 
Av}ey are not distinguished here, as they are in vi. 13. 5. 


e— 


1008 a. 17. 


a. 18. 
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it must not be forgotten (and Aristotle, unlike the 
exponents of his system, never forgets this) that 1 
Form of Happiness, is only realised by man in a 
vegetative and sensitive. Accordingly, when Happ: 
be an evépyea cara Thy dpiotny cai redecordrny aperay, 1 
you, it is understood that a// the functions, vegetative 
of man as a composite being are exercised in a ha 
teristic (ov) of man alone. This harmonious exe 
natural faculties is the ‘ exercise of Reason’ in whi 
good consists. The exercise of Reason is des/ in the 
the co-ordination of all other functions, not in the s 
itself a function abstracted from the others, capab! 
distinguished from God) of operating without a mat 
in the Wux7 gua Opewrixn and aicbyrum. See Laas («ida 
in Ethicis Principium quid velit ef valeat, Berlin, 
and 11: ‘In hac definitione non omnia plana sun 
quod hominis munus in sola ratione versatur, quia ej 
quasi non sentire et vivere, quamvis non proprium, t 
munus sit... . Ut igitur cur rationi humana om 
noscas, memineris quaeso Aristotelem hominis propriu 
est igitur hoc potius anquirendum cur alicujus rei vis: 
solo sit non in toto. .. Cum Platoni omnis essentia v 
versali, z//r (#. e. Aristoteli) generalis definitionis pars 
materia in qua vera essentia specificae differentiae ex 
Ac siomne genus materia est, quo mersa differentia 
dicam, sola vim totius exprimit, etiam in rerum natura 
existit quatenus materiae forma est impressa: con 
necessariae ut forma possit comparere pro materia 
cum primum illud forma definitum prodiit, eae ac 
spiciendam nullius sint momenti. Itaque si ex Al 
omnis plantarum vita animalium propriam exister 
praecedit tanquam conditio sine qua non, est ea il 
materia, vera autem essentia in proprio est quod in 
Quare verum munus hominis non in vivendo, nor 
seseque movendo—sed hae sunt conditiones in qu 
hominis vita efflorescat.’ 

§ 16. re 8 €v Bia reheiw}] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 116, 
the question whether these words mean, as gener. 
‘das volle menschliche Leben bis zum Tode’—« 
life spent prosperously up to the day of death. 
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mdmitting that there is much in favour of the view that such is their 1098 a. 18. 
Meaning: first the passage £.N. i. 9. §§ 10 and 11 odd mais 
edaines doris ofxe ydp spaxrixés ray rowirar da Thy Hrxlav’ of 
BE Aeydpevoe Sed yy Amida paxapiforvra. dei ydp, Somep elroper, cat 
Gpergs reAcias nal Biov redefov. moAXal yap peraforal yivovras kal 
Werreia ruyas xara rév Biov, eal évdeyeras rov pddior evOnvovvra 
peydas cuphopais wepimecciy ext ynpws, xabanep ev rois Tpwixois rept 
Updyou puOeveras’ ror 8€ rowavrats ypyoapevoy ruyais Kal reAeuTncayTa 
Mies oidels eddaiporifer: secondly, the circumstance that the later 
Peripatetics undoubtedly took the words in this sense—Z. £. ii. 1. 
1219 b. 6 8d nal rd TArwpos fyer Kardos 1d ph avr’ evdatpovifev, adr’ 
beer hay rédos’ ody yap dredés ed8aipor od yap Srov: M. Mui. 4. 
1185 a. 4 ot8 dv ypdvp ye dredei, GAN ey redetp’ TéAcwos 3 dy ely 
|  Xplce Seow dxbpewos Bioi. There is nothing, however, in the 
expression Sios réAecos taken by itself, Rassow thinks, to warrant us 
in assuming that Aristotle—as distinguished from his followers— 
makes a long continuously prosperous life a necessary condition 
of Happiness. The phrase Bios réAeos taken by itself means 
amply a life that reaches its end or aim. Of course to reach 
ts end or aim a life must have a reasonable duration, and a 
reasonable amount of prosperity; but the question still remains, 
Did Aristotle, like his successors of the Peripatetic school, identify 
this reasonable duration and prosperity, necessary for the attain- 
Ment of the end, with a long life continuously prosperous up to the 
day of death? To answer this question, Rassow appeals to 
EN. i. to. 14 ovde by mosxidos ye xual edperdBodos’ otre yap ex TIS 
apovias enOnoerar padiws, ovd bd ray ruxévrav aruxnydtwv GAN’ 
OF) peydhew xai wokA@y, ex TE TOY ToLOUTwY OvK dy yéevoiro médw eboaipwy 
© dine xpove, GAN’ eirrep, év rod Tivi Kai Teri, peydAwy Kai KANGY Ev AUTO 
Yours ¢rnBodos. Thus, while Solon will allow the title of ‘happy’ 
only to the man who possesses Happiness without interruption to 
the end of his natural life, Aristotle does not regard it as impossible 
to regain a Happiness which one has lost. If then it is conceivable 
that a man may possess, lose, and then regain Happiness, how can 
Bios réXesos, in the sense of ‘das volle menschliche Leben bis 
um Tode,’ be the necessary condition of Happiness? We shall 

have to return to this subject in ch. ro. 


$17. wepstyeypdgOw . . . dvaypdyar] The editors compare dé a. 20. 
gen. anim. ii. 6. 743 b. 20 dmavra 8€ rais meprypadpais diopiferas 


1098 a. 20. 
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mporepoy, votepow S¢ Aap Saver rd ypepara cai ras padaxoryras cai Tis 
aKAnpornras, drexvas Soxep dy twd (wypadou ris Gioews Sqpseyp- 
youpera’ cai yap ol ypadeis bwoypaarres rais ypappaic ovres evadeiperss 
Trois xpopaoe rd (pov, The meaning of twrorveéca is to ‘mould 
slightly or roughly,’ then to ‘outline’ = wepcypdya, which is 
opposed to av»rypawaz, to ‘ fill in in detail.’ 

In this (the third) digression on the logical method of Ethics 
(§§ 17-23), Grant remarks (Z¢Aics vol. i. p. 394) that ‘ Aristotle 
points out his definition of the chief good as a “ sketch to be filled 
up’’; and also, it would appear, as an dpyq or leading principle, 
which in importance amounts to “ more than half the whole” science. 
In filling up the sketch, he again cautions us that too muck 
dxpiBea is not to be expected. But it is plain that he has deserted 
his former view of the science as inductive [#.¢. in i 4. 5]; benow 
makes it depend on a general conception of the chief good which 
is to be applied and developed.’ See generally Grant’s Append 
A on the Ethical method of Aristotle, Grant seems to me to go (00 
far when he says that, in the passage before us, Aristotle ‘has 
deserted his former view of the science as inductive’ The 
opposition between induction and deduction is not an absolute on 
In a concrete enquiry, of the complexity of that pursued in the 
Ethics, the phenomena could not be grouped and handled, #8 
‘induction’ requires, without the aid of ‘deduction. ‘A general 
conception of the chief good,’ framed in anticipation of wt 
evidence to be afterwards fully adduced in support of it, 5 
essential at the outset, as ‘throwing the light of science’ (t0 
use Mill's expression) upon phenomena which would otherwi 
baffle knowledge by their complexity and apparent inconsistent: 
Aristotle’s method in Ethics is thus ‘inductive,’ or « deductive, 
according to the point of view from which we choose to regard it 
He starts with a ‘general conception,’ framed in advance of 
the facts, which he applies to their interpretation ; so far his method 
is ‘deductive.’ But the results of the application of this ‘ general 
conception’ are so carefully verified by appeals to experience a 
every step, and so often modified, to bring them into agreement 
with experience, that the so-called ‘ deductive ’ enquiry seems not 
to differ from the ‘ inductive’ process of establishing generalisa 
tions by the observation of particular phenomena. In shor 
Anstotle’s method in Ethics answers pretty exactly to what Mil 
(Zogre Book vi. ch. g) calls the ‘ Physical or Concrete Deductin 
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, the method of astronomy, natural philosophy, physiology, 1098 a.20. 
cially of social science, ‘that most complex of all studies.’ 
ithor of the LZ¢hics is ‘aware’ (to borrow Mill’s words) 
he same superior complexity [of social phenomena] which 
; the instrument of deduction more necessary, renders it 
jore precarious’; and he meets this difficulty by the syste- 
use of verification, characterised by Mill as ‘the third 
ial constituent part of the Deductive method,’ and described 
process ‘of collating the conclusions of the ratiocination 
with the concrete phenomena themselves, or when such are 
able, with their empirical laws.’ Aristotle’s appeals to ‘the 
‘te phenomena themselves ’—to his own observations in 
iand Politics, occur on every page; while to ‘their empirical 
as popularly recognised in @&8ofa and Acyopera, he attaches 
eatest weight. The spirit in which Aristotle employs the con- 
leductive method in the E¢hizcs could not be better charac- 
| than in the following passage (Mill’s Logic vi.g): ‘The 
1 of confidence in any concrete deductive science is not the 
ri reasoning itself, but the accordance between its results and 
observation 2 posfertort. Either of these processes, apart from 
ler, diminishes in value as the subject increases in complica- 
id this in so rapid a ratio as soon to become entirely worthless; 
‘reliance to be placed in the concurrence of the two sorts of 
ce, not only does not diminish in anything like the same 
tion, but is not necessarily much diminished at all. Nothing 
esults than a disturbance in the order of precedency of the 
ocesses, Sometimes amounting to its actual inversion ; inso- 
hat instead of deducing our conclusions by reasoning, and 
ig them by observation, we in some cases begin by obtain- 
2m conjecturally from specific experience, and afterwards 
t them with the principles of human nature by @ priori 
ngs, which reasonings are thus a real verification.’ 

he £vhics ‘the order of precedency’ is frequently ‘ dis- 
' and even ‘inverted, in correspondence with the 
ies of a difficult enquiry. Hence the hesitation which 
e’s commentators have shown in deciding the question, 
r the method of the LZ¢hics is ‘deductive,’ or ‘inductive.’ 
ith however is, as we have seen, that the abstract distinction 
1 Deduction and Induction is not 2 propos in relation to 
‘ete enquiry like the present. 


1008 a.320. 


a. 22. 


a. 33. 


a. 36. 
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With regard to Aristotle’s attitude, in other concrete 
than those of the moral sciences, to the three operations 
Mill (Logic iii. 11) as essential to the Deductive metho 
processes (1) of direct induction, (2) of ratiocination, a 
verification, it may be said that while he is fully awa 
importance of the third, and carries out the second ¥ 
vellous acuteness, he is not sufficiently careful about 
His natural science is largely vitiated by the influence o 
femere a rebus abstraciae, But in ethical and politica 
the case is different. Here the ratiocinations, the results 
are carefully verified, proceed from principles which, 
nature of the subject to which they belong, are based o 
foundation of experience. Human life is always prese! 
observation, and rouses our liveliest interest; and \ 
true generalisations about it before we are well aware 
are generalising at all; at any rate, our unconscious gener 
are so nearly true, that subsequent conscious verificati 
corrects them. But in the field of natural science, Aristot 
such foundation already laid for his apyai. He had to d 
an age in which observers were few and inexperienced, 
collaboration unknown, and instruments of observatior 
istent, almost entirely upon himself. Little wonder then 
principles in this field did not answer to the ‘subtlety o 
and gave results often so vague, and wide of the mark, 
seemed to be verified by observations which were rei 
irrelevant to the subject of enquiry. 

Sédfece . . . eANeiwov] Victorius, followed by most of th 
quotes Soph. El. 34. 183 b. 17 réy yap eiproxopévey dwarr 
map érépoy AnPOevra wpdrepov meromnpeva kara pépos ewrdedex 
wapaXafovray vorepow’ ra & é£ vwapyns elpioxdpera pixpary 
éxidooww AapBavew ciwhe, xpnoyorépay perros woll@ THs i 
rovrwy avénoews. Meyioror yap icws apyn wavrds, Sowep Acyet 
xaAer@raroy Gow yap Kkparictoy ry Surduet, rocour@ juxpore 
peyeOes xaXerararoy cor opOnva, Taurns 38 eipnuéms paov 
Oévar xai cuvavéew 1d Aowdy €oTiw Omep Kai wept Tous pyTopu 
oupBeBnxe, cxedov Bé Kal mepi ras GAXas wacas réxvas. 

SiapOpGcar| ‘to articulate,’ ‘to work out in detail.’ 

cai & xpdvos x.t.d.] Cf. Plut. Conviv. rit Sap. 9 vi 
xpdvos (€pn Garis) ra pew yap evpnxev otros Fdn ra 8¢ eippoe 

§ 18.] See Grant’s useful note on the various meanings ¢ 


1008 a. 26. 


a. 29. 


a. 30. 
a. 31. 
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or counteract as far as practicable those of which the tendence 
are injurious. A knowledge of the tendencies only, though withosl 
the power of accurately predicting their conjoint result, gives us 
a certain extent this power.’ 

kara Thy Gwoxeypévny UAny cai exit tocouroy 2 Scor once Hj 
pe0sSu] Eustratius explains the distinction made here—od péw 
Gnoiv, cara ra Uwoneipeva exc{yreivy dei THe dxpiSeay aAAd cai care tis 
pebcdous ras xataywopudras wepi ara... eipicxoper yap wsod\dat be 
cpovs pebddous xaraywwopevas ext To avrdé Uwoxeipevor, ov kata Ter aT! 
oxoréy GANG THY per Kata THvde, THY Bé ard THYde THY wpdbeow .. . TEpk 
Geryza rov AGyou réxrww ral yeaperpns wepi (yrnow ape res ope 
yovias xaraywoperot x.t.A. 

§ 19. xai ydp] The connexion here is explained by Eustraixs, 
as quoted in the last note. The comparison of the yeaperpys and 
réxrev occurs also in Aristoxenus 33. 15 (p. 48, ed. Marquard)— 
5 pew yeapérpns of8ér xpizrat 19 Tis aicOnoees Surdper, ob yap hla TP 
Siw otre 1d ebOd obre 1d wepiepées odr GAXo ovdey raw rowuren ott 
Gairos ote ed xpivetr, GANG paddor é réxrav cai 5 ropreuris...7§ & 
porous oxedsr cor dpyis Fxouca rig 5 ris aloBioeer dxpifies, « H 
evddyerat Gavdws aigbavdpevoy oF Aéyew wept rovray by padive 1pee 
aio Gaverat. 

Thy SpOjy] sc. yoviar. 

ri don 4 woidv T1] ‘Its essence, or essential attributes.’ TechiF 
cally ré gore stands for the yévos, and soi» nr for the duapops 
wows Which, impressed upon the matter of the yévos, makes 
ovcia OF To ri Hy eivat declared by the dpiopes. See Top. iv. 2. 138 
b. 15 ot8evds . . . 9 Stahopa yévos coriv’ Sr Be voir’ drnbes, 
ovveunia yap diapopa onpaives ri dor, GAAG paddoy words vi, nabertP 
ro we{ov nai ro Sivovw: Top. iv. 6. 128 a 26 H per Seacpops 97 
wournta Tov yévous, det onpaives... 6 yap eciwdy we(dy, woede ve My@ 
(eov: Mel. d. 14. 1020 a. 33 Td woedy Adyeras Eva pew Tpowon y Seatpepe 
TIS ovcias’ oloy rotov Ts dvOpewos (gov, ore S.wour, twos Se rerpasew 
Kai xucdos wowov Tt OxHLa, Grit dyomor, &s THs daopas ras cara TH 
ovoiay rovornros ovons. ‘ Diese Unterscheidungsmerkmale der Ane 
(2. ¢. ) &adopd) .. . sind nicht,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 206, ed. 3} 
‘accidentelle, sondern Wesensbestimmungen (Afe/. vii. 4. 1024 
b. 14, 1030 a. 14, Zop. Vi. 6. 144 a. 24 ob3epia yap dsedopa re 
Kata oupdeBnxds tmapyorrey ecri, cabdwep ovdé rd yevos’ ov yap ete 
xeras TH» dcadopay twdpxew rei cai py twapxew’), Sie gehdren run 
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rgriff des Subjekts, von dem sie ausgesagt werden, alles daher, 1008 a 31. 
as in ihnen enthalten ist, gilt von den Arten und den Einzelwesen, 

enen sie zukommen (Kav. c. 5. 3 a. 21 ff., b. 5). Es kann dess- 

ulb von ihnen gesagt werden, dass sie (zusammen mit der 

Gattung) die Substanz bilden (Afe/. vii. 12. 1038 b. 19), dass sie 

twas substantielles aussagen (7Zop. vii. 2); sie selbst jedoch, ftir 

sch genommen, sind nicht Substanzen, sondern Qualitaten, driicken 

ticht cin ri, sondern ein wowy mr aus (Zop. iv. 2. 122 b. 16, ch. 6, 

128.2 26, vi. 6. 144 a. 18-21, Phys. v. 2. 226 a. 27).’ 

The words before us are ri ¢orw 4 motor ri, NOt ri corse Kal wotoy 
n With caf, we could translate—‘the genus and difference,’ or 
‘the generic and specific attributes,’ giving ri éor: its strict meaning, 
according to which it is distinguished from ré ri fy eis. In de part. 
éxim.i.1. 641 a. 16 the phrase «alt ri cai woioy re actually occurs, 
Where ri and soto» rs are equivalent to yéros and Sagopa respectively, 
aad the whole amounts to ovgia, or ré ri fy elas. But here 7 obliges 
US to give ri €orw by itself the meaning of ré ri hy elvat, ovcia, OF 
‘essence’; while the alternative (4) sod» r:, which may be rendered 

‘essential attributes,’ expresses the same ‘essence’ looked 

at from a slightly different point of view, as constituted by the 
aia &kadopa: see Mef. Z. 12. 1038 a. 19 Gavepdw Gri f reAevraia 
Craton [werd rod yévous dndadq, Alex. ad /oc.] ij obcia rot mpdyparos 
fora: on which Alexander (p. 488, Bonitz’s edition of Alex.) has 
9 TAwraia Buaopa cari rd elBos, Ta BE mpd airis TAn... 7d pev (Gov 
FY Dy dori... rd 8€ Birouw el8os: and Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2. 207, 
ed. 3) explains that the reAevraia dcapopd is not simply the last specific 
facter as such, but the specific notion determined by it. On 
the technical distinction between riéors and ré ri hy eivac see Zeller, 
Ad.Gr.ii. 2.207-9, ed.3; Schwegler, A/e/. Excursus i; Trendelen- 
burg, Rhein. Mus. 1828, vol. 11. 457-483; Trendelenburg, De Anima 
Doe on i. 1. 2 (cf. his note de An. iii. 4. 7 On 1d peyéOe elvat) ; 
Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre 34 ff.; Biese, Ph. d. Arist. i. 243, 
366, 427, ii. 35; Waitz, Organ. 67.b. 12, 94a. 11. ‘Zu dem einfachen 
Non,’ says Zeller (PA. d. Gr.ii. 2. 209, ed. 3), ‘verhalt sich das ri 
toa wie das Besondere und Bestimmte zum Allgemeinen und 
Unbestimmten ... Das ré fy etvac ist mithin eine bestimmte Art 
kes ti dors (daher De Anima, iii. 6. 430 b. 28 rov ti urs xara ré ri 
4 tba, das Sein nach der Seite des Wesens), und es kann desshalb 
dieses, wie diess bei Arist. sehr haufig ist, in der engeren Bedeu- 
lung des ri jy eivae gebraucht werden, wogegen das letztere niemals 


1008 a. $1. 


a. 33. 


1098 b. 1. 
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in der umfassenderen des ri éor: steht, so dass es auch den Stof 
oder die blosse Eigenschaft oder das Allgemeine der Gattung, 
abgesehen von den artbildenden Unterschieden, bezeichnete. 
Eustratius’ note on the words before us is—o 8€ yeeperpys rp re 
ovciay xai wodryta tis GpOns em(nret’ ti ré corm éfera(ar, mai nN 
Zyer Sahopaw wpds rhw dfeiay eal dpBdciar. This would be its rederae 
dcabupa. 
Swus ph Ta wépepya x.r.d.| cf. Agathon, apud Athen. 185 


rd pew mdpepyor, Epyor &s, woovpeba, 
ro 8° épyov, ws mapepyov, exrovoupeba. 

§ 20. odx dwairntéoy .. . dpoiws}] Sections 17-19 have insisted 
on the importance of a wepcypagn, or apxn, to the subsequent 
development of a science. Section 20 suggests that, while evely 
science must accept its particular dpyy or dpxai as ultimate (i.¢. 
without foregoing demonstration), some sciences push their epyq 
apxai farther back than others. The theoretical sciences are cot 
cerned to have principles as ultimate and irreducible as possible’, 
whereas the practical science of Ethics, the end of which is no 
knowledge but conduct, does well to acquiesce in a principle # 
principles leading to useful applications, without troubling itself 
go back very far upon the theoretical reasons which might be 
adduced (were it worth while) in support of the principle 
principles in which it acquiesces. What the Paraphrast says 
dpxai generally is especially true of the dpy_ of morals—d y# 
(ntncopev tay apxav airiay ovdewore Aptéueba GAX’ ex aereipor Bedot 
pea, 


73 8r] as distinguished from the &dre: see An. Post. i. 13. 78 
a.22,sqq. Cf. £..i. 4. 7. 1095 b.6. To érs may signify, either é 
particular fact accepted immediately on the authority of sense, 0 
a general principle accepted, without syllogistic proof. on tb 
authority of induction. In either case there is an apx7 or Beginning- 
a stimulus which initiates, in the one case, a movement in com 
spondence, or a process of continued observation; in the oth 


1 Cf. Top. i. 1.100 a, 27 dwodefis pey ovy tory Sray Uf dAnOaw wai wpiren 
avrAdoyiopos gy, } tx roovTrav & bia Tivow mpwrow wal dAnOwy ris wepl ad 
yucens Thy dpxny ciAnge ... Err 52 dANOH pev wal mpwra rd po) &’ erépaw, dd 
8 avraw txovra riy aloriw ob Set ydp ty rais tmornpomaais dpyxais in (yreiol 
70 &d ri, GAN’ dxdorny raw dpxayv abriy wad’ tavriy civaa morgy. Cf. De Gi 
An. ii. 6. 742 b. 32 TRS yap dpyys DAAn yrdois wal obec dwé8efcs. 
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e, a ratiocinative train of thought. A sudden noise which 1098 b. 1. 
kes me turn round to look, and a general point of view which 
ables me to explain the particulars of a science, are both dpxai. 


ely xai wept rds dpxds’ rd 8 Sr wparov Kai dpxy| Rassow b. 2 
Forsch. p. 16), following Zeller and Mtinscher (Quaesé. cri#. p. 18), 
'gards the words oiow xai wept rac dpyds aS an interpolation, at the 
ame time holding that the whole passage § 18 pepsncOa a. 26... 
23 (nrouperww, b. 8, consisting mainly as it does of repetitions 
fi. 3.1 and i. 4. 5-7, is not by Aristotle. Susemihl brackets 
17 Bigece a. 22... § 23 (nrovpévwv b. 8. Ramsauer proposes the 
mission of 8 before ér:, and takes the clause 1d Gri mp@rov xai 
pa closely with olvy xai mepi ras dpxds—‘ velut in iis quae principia 
wit causas quaerere absurdum; esse enim illa, omnium primum 
st’ I think that ofov cai mepi ras dpxds may be an interpolation, 
at that we have no substantial grounds for condemning it as such. 


§4L raw dpydv ... GAAws] ‘And these starting-points, or prin- b. 3. 
ipks, are arrived at, some in one way, some in another; some 
7 induction, others by perception, others again by some kind of 
raining.’ Peters. 

traywyy] Cf. E,W. vi. 3. 3. 1139 b. 28 4 perv 3) éxaywy) dpyn 
"rw cai rou kabdAov, 6 8€ avAAcyiopds ex tev KaOddrov, eioiv apa apyat 
F bes cudNopiopuds, by odx Eort cvdArCpopds’ emaywyy dpa. See An. 
«st. ii, 19, where the part played by the repetition of particular 
ferences in producing principles is graphically described. 
An. Post. i. 18. 81 a. 38 havepdv 8€ cai Sri, cf ris aicOnors 
Adare, avtyx Kat émotnuny twa éxdedoumevat, fv ddvvatov AaBeiv, 
mrp pordivoper  exaywyy ) drodeiger. ore 8 7 pev amddeakis ex rov 
do, 7 8 dxayayy cx Tov card pépos® adivaroy 8€ ra Kabddov Oewpijoat 
tay 8? emaywyns’ .. . emaxOnva 8é py Exovras aigOnow adivaroy’ trav 
% mMxacrov 9 atcOnots. This last passage, dealing as it does with 
Me origin of ra xaOdAov or gencral principles, does not contradict 
be statement before us, ai per enaywyp Oewporvra al 8 al Once x.rd. 
taing with the origin of dpxai or principles which are not 
“garded as necessarily general principles in all cases. Where 
D dyn is the result of éraywyn, it is of course a gencral principle ; 
Ut sense-perception (ato@nois) can also give an dpxy which, though 
etely a particular impression, is a Beginning (apxn), or stimulus, 
apable of inducing a train of gayrdcpara, or of rousing an émOvpia, 
' of immediately calling forth a movement in response. The 
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1008 b. 8. doyy produced by érayey, is the cumulative result of a great many 
sense impressions, and action or thought suggested by such an 
dpxy is more likely to be in correspondence with the environment 
than that suggested by a single impression which may be of aa 
exceptional character. But such a single impression obviously 
differs in degree rather than in kind from the deeper impression 
produced by induction. Sometimes we think and act on th 
strength of deep impressions produced by long and uniform 
experience, sometimes on the strength of the impressions which 
we receive at the moment. It is to be remembered, however, tht 
the channels of these latter impressions—the organs of specul 
sense—are themselves the results of long and uniform expenene 
in the race, and that the impressions received through them ae 
consequently not so particular as they seem to be when contrased 
with * generalisations from experience,’ the formation of which te 
can trace in the life of the individual. Indeed Aristotle himsil 
recognises the universal element in ais@yors in such passages 3 
An. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 16 wai yap aicOdvera: piv rd nal exacts, 4 
atgOnois rou xabidouv éoriv, olow arOpéwov, aGAX’ ov Kad)Xiov asbpasw: 
and in. Post. i. 31. 87 b. 28 ef yap cat form § alcOqors roo reside, 
kai py rode rues, GAN’ aicbaverOai ye drayzaioy rdéde m1, ai 5% 
xai vur. 

The latter part of the passage quoted above (note on § 19 a. 29) 
from Aristoxenus illustrates how aic6yo1s may be an deni: rp & 


povoue cyeddy cotw apyns axonee rdf 9 THs aicOncens axpiSac, & yh 
evdeyera: Havres aicbariperoy ev Acyew wepi Tourer Sev padera Pee 
aic€arerai. 


The dpxai obtained by copes are (1) the moral habits o 
tendencies to act in certain ways. These habits are produced by 
the repetition of particular acts, just as scientific generalisations 
result from repeated perceptions, After many observations ¥¢ 
acquire a certain point of view which dominates our scientific 
procedure in the department to which the observations belong: 
After performing many similar acts we acquire a bent which 
disposes us to go on performing the acts in question. Farther, 
belief goes with action, a tendency to act in a particular way 
attended by a belief that it is good (1. ¢. right or desirable) to act @ 
that particular way. Hence é&opés not only produces the épxy f 
Habit, or tendency to act in a particular way, but also, as a kind of 
€xaywyn, produces (2) a point of view from which conduct is 
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d—the dpyy of belief or opinion on moral matters. Cf. £. NV. 1008 b. 3. 
§ 5, 6. 
| Adar 8 Gdws] This does not mean that there are ofher b. 4. 
in which dpyai are obtained besides the three mentioned. 
isL ‘some in one, some in another of these three ways.’ 
istratius has a note which brings out well the connexion 
een the clause répy apyéy 8 al pév «.rA. and what immediately 
edes: ewel rds dpyas ray émornay py & drddekw eine ywd- 
bu, pnde rd dcors wepi atrav awodidocba, Somep twwds épwravros—xar 
Tevras yrepicoper Kai emotnodpeba ayvoaraus obcas Kal py troBaddo- 
tomorysy ; oupSnoerat yap da rev adndwy dra Tra Gdynia yiverbar— 
Widect rovs rpdomous be Sy nyuiv 1 yraots THv apxey weptyiveras GAdovs 
inp émorpny Svras. éwaywyp perv Oewpovvra: os atrar’ ta TH alte 
cl DAnAos loa «rd... . alcbjoe: b¢ ws ras éxdorov Tray mpwTwy 
\tie oixeias yrwpi{ouey modryras’ olov mupds pev thy Oeppdrnra, 
tk say Gypdryra, Udaros ry Wuxpdérnra, yns ry Enpéryra. eOrope 8¢, 
laperai? s&s ydp Gdws xadd elvas yropiconer rd coppomxad f éx rod 
Tey ravra ; 
22, peredvas x.r.d.] ‘We must endeavour to attain each in the 
ral way’—Grant. Z.g. we must remember that moral principles 
rally result from ¢&:opés. We must not try to reach them by a 
‘ly intellectual process, as if they were theoretical principles, or 
he short-cut of the intuition or feeling of the moment. Cf. 
ratius—esei d¢ xara dsaddpous rpdérovs  TaY apxov yva@ois npiv 
pera, Sua Touro yoy ort meiparcov éxdotas Kata Tov Tpdrroy éKeivoy 
neobar xaf by rehixacw eis yoaow nuiv Epyer Oat. 


potion | Cf. An. Post. ii. 3. 90 b. 24 al dpyai rav drodeifewr b. 6. 
po Sy ors ovx Exovra arodeiters, 3édexrar mpdrepov. % Ecovra ai 

K @rodexcrai, ail ray dpyay dpxai, xat tour’ eis dmetpov Badetrat, f Ta 

ra éptopoi écovras avanddexro. Bywater has restored dmwpicdact 
1K», for the éperOaer of all other MSS. 


23. Bonet ydp metov % Hycou Tod wavrds evar  dpyy] Cf Pol. E. b. 7. 
303 b. 29 4 8 apyn Aéyerat usov evar mavtes, Which seems to be 
ordinary form of the proverb. Did Aristotle borrow the modi- 
bon wreiow 4 fusov from Plato, Legg. 753 E—dpxy yap Aeyerat per 
 savrds é€y Tais wapotmias Epyou, cai ré ye Kados adpfacba mavres 
muc{oper dxagrore’ tO 3 fore re, ws epot aiverat, wWAdov 7 Td Hytov 
Adis aitd Kakas yerdpevoy eyxexwpiaxey ixavas? If we are to 
eve Teichmiiller, however (Literarische Fehden, p. 188), the 
I 
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1008 b. 7. Evhics were written before the Laws. Cf. Prodi. x. 13, 892 a. 29 
 pev yap apy swavrés épyou peyrorov’ yusov yap. Cf. Hor. Ff.i.2 
40 ‘Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet,’ and Orelli’s note ad ix. 
Lucian, Hermof. 3, erroneously attributes the proverb to Hesiod; 
but Hesiod’s dictum (épya «. np. 30 rprws ov8€ Ivacw Soy méor ip 
sayrés) has an entirely different meaning. 


b. 8. aupdary]| The notion of the Chief Good ‘ throws the light of 
science’ upon the complicated phenomena of human life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now see if our Definition agrees with popular opinions about Hepft 
ness, for uf it does not, tt cannot be true in fact, however correct in logit. 

Good things are popularly distinguished as (1\ external good things, (3. god 
things of the soul, (3) good things of the body; and good things of the sul # 
placed highest. Our Definition agrees, making the Chief Good consist in cert™ 
vital functions or actions of the soul,and in conduct. Indeed the expres 
‘functions,’ ‘actions, and ‘conduct, by themselves, are sufficient to shew thal 
our end is a good thing of the soul, not an external good thing. Again, 
Happy man is popularly said to‘ live well, and ‘to do and fare well’: 
we practically define Happiness as ‘a good life; or as‘ well-doing’ Frrtlr 
everything that has ever been viewed as an essential requirement of Happ 
and has consequently been identified with it, is included in our Defimtia- 
Goodness, Prudence, Wisdom, Pleasure, External Prosperity, We st 
believe that these, as elements, are really contained in Happiness, unless we ot 
prepared to deny all weight to consensus and authority. 

In the first place, then, we have the support of those who say that Hoppim® 
ts Goolness, for we make tt a function manifesting excellence, or goodniss-W 
advance being that we thus make it consist, not in possession, but in use, nat tf 
having something, dut tn doing something: for a man may have a good thin: 
and yet it may result in no good for him. As at Olympia the crown is fl 
one of the competitors, not for the strongest man in Greece if he hold aloof, # 
in life, success 1s won not by being good, but by well-doing. 

Again, our Definition gives due place to Pleasure, for the ‘life of well-deing' 
has tts own pleasure—an inherent pleasure, not a merely ornamental pleasure, 
which may be put on, as it were, and taken off. Whatever a man does habit 
ally he likes, i.e. takes pleasure in; and the good man takes pleasure in Ue 
good actions which constitute his Happiness —indeed he would not be a good man 
tf he did not take pleasure in them. Moreover, taking pleasure in the things 
which he ought to take pleasure in, he enjoys real pleasures, ie. pleasures which 
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te together harmoniously in his life ; whereas the pleasures of ordinary 
re unreal, as sudged by this test, i.e. they conflict with one another. 

d not only are the actions in which Happiness consists pleasant tn the eyes 
good man—they are also truly good and truly fair in his eyes: and he ts 
st yudge. 

sppeness, then, 1s in stself ‘fairest, sweetest, best’—all three: tt is not 
lousness which is fairest, and possession sweetest, and health best, as the 
an Inscription hath it: yet, ‘the functions of the highest excellence, in 
th Happiness consists, cannot be performed in the absence of external good 
gs. It es impossible, or difficult, to play a brilliant part on the stage of life 
lout equipment. Friends, wealth, influence, are the instruments ; high birth, 
children, beauty, the ornaments of the Happy Life. This ts why some 
veven tdentified Happiness with external prosperity, i.e. with good fortune. 


}1L oxewréow 82 wept adrijs] airs grammatically refers to dpxq in 1008 b. 9. 
} 23, but the sense requires us to understand ed8aiovias. I read 
lor &, with Susemihl and Bywater. 


k rou cupwepdoparos nai éf Sv 5 Adyos] These words are to be 
nas a periphrasis for ‘logically,’ ‘ syllogistically,’ or ‘ formally.’ 
% we must examine our principle—the notion of the Chief Good, 
only from the formal point of view—from the point of view of 
conclusion and Premisses,” but also in the light of the popular 
ons about it.’ This rendering takes Aéyos=ovAdoyopds by a 
mon usage, and contrasts ra é£ dy, the premisses, with the 
tpacpa. Cf. An. Post. i. 7, i. 10, and especially An. Prior. 
| 57 a. 36 (quoted by Ramsauer) qavepdy ody srav pev 7 rd 
Npacpa Wevdes, avayxn e£ Sv 6 Adyos Wevd7 elvat } mdvra h Ena. 
8 passage seems decisive as to the meaning of the phrase ¢é dv 
ies, and deprives of plausibility an objection which might be 
‘d against our rendering, viz. that Adyos must here mean 
ms, and not ovAdoytopds, because in the subsequent sections it 
ns dnopds. Coraes is therefore wrong with ¢€ &» 6 Adyos* ra 
& be 5 spropds ovyxecrat rs evdatpovias. The definition of the 
4 Good has been reached as a ovpmépacpa by a process of 
oning from premisses (€€ &» 6 Adyos) involving such abstract 
ONS as reAos, ayabdy, ¢vépyea. The result of this abstract process 
e Definition of the Chief Good in i. 7. 15—-must, Aristotle now 
» be verified by being collated with concrete experience as 
odied in the common opinions and sayings of men. While 
seems to be the plain meaning of the passage before us, the 
wardness of its phraseology must be admitted. upmépacya, 
technical term for the conclusion of the ovAdcyiwpos, is im- 
I 2 


4008 b. 9. 
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properly applied to an dpyd fs oix gor: owAAcpopdr, especially in 

context like the present (unless Rassow and Susemihl are right i 
bracketing ch. vii. §§ 17 or 18-23), where the non-syllogistic origi 
of dpxai is carefully insisted upon. FEustratius, who sees th 
difficulty just noticed, has a good note, in which he gives what. 
take to be the correct interpretation—ée row Aéyew wepi rev 
evdatpovias dpirpov peraBas els rd xowas clweww wept Tae apyée, caren 
els rv apxny iy abrés Cero riv evdaipoviary Spodpevos. éwei 8¢ owhcped 
pevos d1a woAAGy curntery aityny, rd Sts 08 7d Sidr. AwoS Bods [Eustr. hs 
said above in his note on 7. § 20 rd pépyn row Spou ris ebdaypenis 
exheydpevos ovdaun alriay etAnde os’ hv Unapye: cxeivey éxagros 15 clda 
povia ovde dcari pépos ris ovcias airns dotiv. ..% 8¢ rocavry bef 
rou Ort ov rov dire oril, Gyo viv srt oxenréow wepl abris el dppide 
Spos rhs ev8atpovias 5 arodobeis, ov pdvovy ex Tov cupmepacparos 8 abth 

dpx?) xal 5 Spos dari, nai €£ Sv 5 Adyos rouréotw ex raw xpordcees ef 4 
9 wept avrov deifis ouvréGetras, GAdAa x.TA. 

The doctrine, justly insisted upon by Aristotle in the preset 
passage—that the principle of moral science must be brought ° 
the test of substantial agreement with popular opinion—does @ 
admit of analogical extension to the principles of the physic 
sciences. Popular opinion cannot afford to be far wrong in matte: 
of conduct, but has little reason for being right as to the remo! 
truths of the physical sciences. Aristotle, however, submits & 
principles of the physical sciences, equally with the principle « 
moral science, to dialechical tests, t.e. examines them in connexiO 
with ra é8ofa: see Zop. i. 2. 101 a. 36 Ere 3é wpos rd wpura rev TE 
éxdorny émornuny apyar [xpnoipos 9 mpaypareia, t.e. the Topics, whic 
supply premisses for the dcadexrucos ovAXopopds, and rules for i 
employment]: ¢x pév yap rap oixeiov tay xara Thy wporeOeioar exeery 
dpxav ddvvaroy eizeiy tt rept aitav, éxecd) mparas al dpyai dwavrar a6 
dca. 3€ ray mepi Exacta evddEwr avayxn wept airay suedbeiv’ rovre F Ds 
} padtora oixeiow rhs dicadexrixns éorin eferacriay yap otca, spit 
éracay rar pebddwr apyas dddv xe. In his note on the above pe 
sage, Alexander (Berlin Schol. 254 b. 36) illustrates the relation: 
Dialectic to first principles, by showing how éy8oga may be used 
support and elucidation of the Definitions of Geometry. See Zell 
(Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. pp. 243-4 ed. 3) ‘Sie (#.¢. die Dialektik) die 
insofern namenlich zur Feststellung der wissenschafilichen Prim 
pien, denn da sich diese als ein erstes nicht durch Beweisfthru 
aus etwas gewisserem ableiten lassen, bleibt nur tibrig, sie ve 


wahrscheinlichen aus zu suchen. 
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wilche Untersuchung von den herrschenden Annahmen der Men- 
when; denn was alle, oder doch die erfahrenen und verstindigen 
glauben, das verdient immer Beachtung, da es die Vermuthung 
ft sich hat, auf einer wirklichen Erfahrung zu beruhen (cf. Z. XV. 
Wir. 6, x. 2. 4, Vii. 13. 5; Rhel. i. 1. 1355 4.15). Je unsicherer 
aber diese Grundlage ist, um so mehr drangt sich auch Aristoteles 
das Bediirfniss auf, aus welchem schon die Sokratische Dialektik 
ensprungen war, ihre Mangelhaftigkeit dadurch zu verbessern, dass 
de verschiedenen in der Meinung der Menschen sich kreuzenden 
Gesichtspunkte zusammengebracht und gegen einander ausge- 
glichen werden. Daher die Gewohnheit des Philosophen, seinen 
dogmatischen Untersuchungen A forzen voranzuschicken.’ 
That Aristotle failed to draw consciously any very marked 
dstinction between the principle, or principles, of moral science, 


* afd the principles of the physical sciences, as related to édoga, 


shows how defective his conception of the method of the physical 
Kiences really was. The dialectical sifting of gduga, or men’s 
Opmions about facts, in order to find the residuum of truth con- 
lined in these opinions, can never take the place, in the physical 
Xiences, of direct observation and arrangement of the facts them- 
thes, The dialectical method of physical enquiry is on a par 
with the attempt to sift historical truth directly out of myths by a 
fahonalising process (on which see Grote’s Greece, Part i. ch. 16)'. 

importance, however, of a dialectical treatment of the principle, 
® principles, of mora/ science cannot be too much insisted on. 
The value of these principles is that they lead ‘not to knowledge 
but to conduct.’ Unless conduct is to be revolutionised rather 
than regulated, there principles must, on the whole, agree with 
the moral sentiments and opinions which, by their prevalence, 
prove themselves to be such as the welfare of man requires. 

The moralist’s function, then, according to Aristotle’s view (the 
JOStice of which is indisputable), is to introduce form, clearness, 
Coasistency, into the body of opinions, on practical matters, 
Cmmonly held by men. These opinions are, on the whole, 


"We must not, however, underrate the indirect service rendered by Aristotle 
to these very physical sciences. His ‘dialectical’ treatment of their principles 
Pat Europe in possession of the subtle calculus of philosophical language, 
Wthout which later brains could not have thought out the discoveries suggested 
to them by wider and more careful observations. 


Ihren Ausgang nimmt eine 1008 b. 9. 
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1008 b.8. sound (otherwise they would not prevail on ma 
vital importance to the human race), but are wanting 
and consistency viewed as a body. The moralist, 
as a body, detects and removes the inconsistencies, 
a system in which his contemporaries recognise the cl 
of their own obscurely entertained sentiments. § 
parallel case, the policy of Pericles was recognised by 
djpos as the perfect form of its own political views an 
which, without his genius, would never have found e: 


| a system. See £. £. i. 6. 1216 b. 26 weiparéoy 3€ rovra 
; Thy riotw da Toy Adyor, paprupios Kai wapadecypact 
dbawopevots. xpdriotor pew yap mavras avOpwnous daivec 

i ouvras rois pyOncopevors’ ef S¢ pn, tpéwoy ye Tia warri 


7 BiBalopevos rownoovor® exes yap exacros olxetoy Ts pos 1 
jy dyayxaioy Sexvuvas mas wept avrar’ éx yap Tar adnbas 

i ov gadas 8€ mpoiovow éorat cai rd capes, peradapB 
/ yroptpwrepa trav elwborwy AéyerOat ovyxexupeves (cf. de 
iL 4134.11): ELM. vil. 1. 5 866 8 Sowep éwi rey GA 
| davopeva, xat mparoy Svawopnoavras, ovrw Secxvuvat padsa: 

; évdofa wepi ravra ra abn, ct 8é py, Ta mAEloTA Kai Kupt 
) Aunrai te ra dvoyxepy Kat xaradeinynras ta evdoka, Sederypenc 
—E.N. x. 8. 12 oxomeiv 89 1a mpoetpnperva xpy ewi : 
Biov dépovras, cat ovvadovray pev rois Epyos amodexreoy, ¢ 


Aoyous bmoAnmréoy (cf. L. WV. x. 1. §§ 3, 4). 


b.11 To pev ydp ddnOet .. . rddAnOds| The passage £ 
just quoted, helps us to understand this clause. Ta 
‘the natural attributes of the thing, the facts of its na 
which, it is here tacitly assumed, are adequately repr 
Opinions or Aeyoueva appealed to. If the Definitio 
pév yap adnOer), these commonly recognised facts will 
but if it be false (r@ 8€ Wevder), they will soon show 
variance with it. Grant notices the confusion cat 
word raAnOes in the second part of the sentence an 
imdpxorra in the first,’ and consequently having tc 
a different sense from r@ ddAn6ei immediately abc 
however (forsch. p. 73), conjectures, with great pl: 
radnOés is the blundering interpolation of a reader, 
observe that ra tmdpxorra is the subject of &kadon 

: of avvgda. His words are ‘ Vergegenwartigt man sic 
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es Abschnittes, so wird man nicht Anstand nehmen konnen, das 1008 b. 11. 
Nort radnO¢s als falschen Zusatz eines Lesers, der ein Subject zu 
beebuvet vermisste, auszumerzen. Denn Aristoteles kann nur 
dieses sagen wollen: ist eine Begriffsbestimmung richtig, so 
timmt sie mit den drdpyorra tiberein d.h. hier mit dem, was 
tmem Dinge nach allgemeiner Ansicht zukommt; ist sie falsch, 
w ergiebt sich bald, dass sie damit in Widerstreit steht.’ 


§ 2 vereunpdrew 84) . . .| ‘To apply our principle (8%), goods b. 12. 
have been divided into three kinds’ (Grant)—#.¢. to apply the 
principle of appealing to Acydpera. 

As Ramsauer observes, this threefold division of goods is 
indicated by Plato in PAzlebus 48 E and Euthyd. 279 B. Cf. also 
Lege.343 E. It is a very natural division, and doubtless was 
made long before Plato and Aristotle ; but the Peripatetics seem to 
have given it philosophical importance, by taking it in connexion 
wih their discussions of ed8aovia. Cf, Plut. de Vila ef Poest 
Homer, ch. 1 37 of 8 cx rov mepimdrov mpwrevew pév ra THs WuyxTs 
Geld royifovrw oo» hpdryow avipeiay cwppootwny Bixaoovwmny. devrepa 
Feu ra rod cdparos oloy tyieay x.r.A. . . . Tpira 8é ra éxros olov 
iletiy rd. . . ewasveroy pév yap elvas xal Gavpaordy ro év dAynddar 
mai wee kai dropia kat cvpopais aBovdyros xpioOa TH apery ths Wuyijs 
Greyovons roils xaxois, ob perros alperdv, ovSé paxdpiov’ 1d 8 év ayabois 
Pay évew T@ dvre evoapor OUd€ yap THY KTHOW pony Ths aperns GAda xai 
MW ypiow cal rH évépyeay etvas xudcv. Didymus—’ApiororéAous xai 
Te lore» mepirarytixey rept rev nOKey déypara (Mullach, Fr. Phil. 
I. pp. 89, go)—after making out a parallelism between the dya6a of 

Y, mind, and estate thus— 


iylaa owppoovvn wAovros 
loxus dy3peia dpxn 
wddXos 3ixaroourn gtAXia 
evacOnoia ppovnots evruxia— 


80S on to say—rovs 8€ vouifovras ra Tov aaparos kai ta éwhev ayaba 
TuElnovy ry evdaipoviay ayvoeiy Gre 7 pew evdaipovia Bios ori, 6 
& Blog dx mpatews Supmenhapwetar rav S€ owparixe@yv Kal TOY Eéxros 
‘bio ob3iv obre mpagiv eivar cad” éaurd, 006" chus évepyesav. 

The passages in which Aristotle refers to this threefold division 
are Rhel. i. 5. 1360 b. 25 ovrw yap airapxéoraros ein, ef Umdpxor 
Gre rir’ dy one cal ra exros dae €ovt 8 ey ay pey Ta mept 
Wyiv cai ra dv odpari, to 8 evyévera Kal Pidot xal ypypara cai rin : 


1006 b.13. 


b. 14, 
b. 16. 
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Pol. H. 1. 1323 a. 22 vopigavras ote ixavaes waa AcyeoOs ani Tas 
dEwrepixois \dyus wepi ris dpiorys (eqs, ani yey ypqeTier avrus as @4 
yep spés ye piaw diaipcow cidkis dpqucfaravess de, St oF, rpaw ob 
pepider, ray re exrds cal rae & cépan mi Tue cy T5 Yuyy, Thre rT 
imdpxew trois paxapios ypn. Cf. E. E. ii. 1. 1218 b. 32 adore 84 riay 
4 cris} do Yoxs nal rotten alperiorepa vi é» 15 Woxs, aaBliwep tenpoip 
kai dy rois derepsxois Adyos: Af. AL.i. 3. 1184 b. 2 for raw dyebew 
pev dv Yuxi olor al dperal ra 8 ev Te cepars chow iryiesa, maddes, re bi 
sdovros dpxy resi fe re GANo raw rootTes. rovres 3 ra é ry Wey fi 
riora. The following passage, attributed by Mullach (F7.i. p. 554! 
to the Pythagorean Archytas, is so evidently from a late Peripate 
summary done into the Doric dialect, that it is added here men 
as another proof of the importance given by Peripateticism tot 
threefold division of dyaéd, not as being a possible source fr 
which Aristotle may have borrowed that division: 6 8 asdpu 
ody 4 Yuxd pévor, ENA wal rb o&pa' 13 yap EE duporipue (Gee mai 
rotovrwy drOpwiros' cal yap al ras Wuyas Spyavoy rd copa sépuco, O 
kai r@ avOpwire pépos, cai rovro xal & Wuxd. d0 nai rév cyabas & per on 
avrOpore, 4 8¢ ray pepéwv. kal arOpexe péy ayabie evdaipocisa, rH 
pipdwy Te avOpare, Wuyas per, ppdvacis, avdpeia, Scxasocvra, cudpes' 
o@paros d¢ xdAdos, Uvylea, evexria, evacOacia, va 8¢ éxres, xoUTe 
8dfa nai ripd xal evyevea émyévyapa Ruey Te arOpewe, cai axcdcvbe 
dvce mpovghecraxdow ayabois. Sopudope 8é ra pyora TH» ayoben 
pé{ova, ditia pew xai dda nai mrovTos GSpa xat Wuyay, tye & 
loxvs cat eiacaBacia Wuxdy, dpdvacrs 8¢ nai avdpia xai o wa | 
3ixawouva roy vdov ras Yuxas, 5 d¢ vdos rov Gedy. ofros yap 6 «pan 
cyte xat 6 dyepovevar’ eal rovro évexa cai td GAda rev ayates 
mapnuey, oTparevparos wey yap dyeiras orpatayes, wAwraper Se xuBepr 
rw 8¢ xdopw Beds, ras 8¢ Wuxds wdos, ras 8é wepi rov Biow evdaipoc 
Ppdvacis. ovddy yap Grepdy ¢vrt dpovacis, ai pi) émiordpa ras wep 
Biov ei8apoovvas  emordpa rey Kata pvow arOpene ayaber. 
Adyopev] ‘are commonly said to be.’ Peters. 
riWeyey| ‘may be said to be.’ Peters. 


Gore xahas vy déyorro] ‘so our Definition (Aéyos) is ri 
Tas mpuges xal rds évepyeias ras Wuyuas of the present pas 
is equivalent to the wWuyqs éxépyea of the Definition, as g 
in ch. 7.§ 15. In making the highest good an éwWpyea Weyiis, 
Definition agrees with the commonly accepted view that the g 
of the Wx are the highest. 
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} B. Sp0as Be nal Sn. . . rédos] ‘ But indeed we secure the 1008b.18. 
pport of this opinion by the mere statement that certain actions 
Md exercises are the end ’—Peters: #.¢. ‘our Definition is also 
nm to be right, in that it makes certain actions and functions 
he end.’ ‘Qui enim dicunt, actionibus humanis felicitatem 
tmtineri, in animo sitam felicitatem volunt, cum solus animus 
@ bomine agendi sit principium’—Michelet. As yuyuds was 
the emphatic word in the previous §, e¢pyea is emphatic here : 
tee Enstr., dcapépe d¢ rotro (7.¢. the point made in § 3) row 
epl evrov (2. ¢. that made in § 2), ore dv dxeivp per ro xaras cipgoba 
Wit eipyeay iv ebdaipoviay curtaTncer evraiba Bé rd cpbas déyeo- 
bu spates elvas Kai dvepyeas Td rédos. 7d dy Twes spoceOncer Sri ody 
Wes spdfus xai erépyeia ro rédos GANG wolai’ fro Kar dperyy kai 
debe, 
yorra] ‘is shown to be.’ Cf. i. 7. 15 for this use of yivera. ib. 20. 
§ 4 ry Méyy] ‘ our Definition.’ 


Neb liv cai 13 «3 xpdrrew rdv ed8aipova] ‘the popular saying 
that the ei8aiues lives and fares well.’ 


pyres] ¢.¢. in our Definition. b, 22. 


$8.) ‘Farther, the various things which are looked for in 
Ppiness seem all to belong to it as we have defined it.’ 


6 ris nev yap dperj] The Cynics, who held atrdpen riy dperiy b. 23. 
©" spor eidaupoviay (Diog. L. vi. 11 apud Ritter and Preller, “sé. 
PhS 226 Cynict)—a view afterwards adopted by the Stoics. 


Ts 8 Spdenors] The commentators generally identify this with b. 24. 
the view of Socrates, comparing £. 2. vi. 13. 3; cf. A. Z. i. 5. 
1216 b. 3 Zeoxparns pv ovw 6 mpeoButns oer eva réAos TO ywooKes 
"P dberpy, nai dwe(nres ri dorw 4 Sixasoovm Kai Ti 4 avdpeia eal Exacrov 
Tee popieey airis’ éroie: yap taiT eiAdyws. émtotnpas yap wer’ eivat maoas 
ni dperas, SoG Sua cupBaivery eiddvac re raw dixaogiyny Kai eiva 
. dua per yap pepabnxapev hy yewperpiay Kai oixodopiay cal éopev 
cai yewperpas. Of course this is an absurd travesty of the 
ine of Socrates. 


Odug 82 copia mis] Anaxagoras probably for one: cf. £. £. i. 
> 1216 a. 11 rov péy ody “Avafaydpay paciy droxpivavba mpds twa dca- 


"pewra ror’ drra, cai Supwrévra Tivos evex’ ay res EXosro yevérOar 


1008 b.24. 


b. 25. 


b. 26. 
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paddov fh py yeverOa ‘“‘rov” ddea “ Oeapncas dy ovpardy cai Tip 
Top Gdoy xéapoy rdf.” Ovros per our emioTHns Tivds Evexey THY ay 
gero riysiay eins rou (nv. Cf. £. Ei. 4. 1215 b. 6 ‘Avagaydpas 
6 Kyalopenos eparnbeis tis 6 eidatporécraros, “ ovbels” ctrev “bs 
pouifess, GAN’ Gromos ay ris cos avein.” Tovrov 8 dmexpivaro rie: 
wow exeivos Opay roy épdueroy aduvraroy UmoAapuSavorra py péyar cere 
cahov # s\ovovoy rauTns Tvyxavew THs Rpooryopias. Avrés 3 ious | 
rov (evra aAumes cai xabapas mpos rd Sixaoy Ff rivos Gewpias cowers 
Geias, rovroy ws dvOpenop cimeiy paxdpioy cir, Cf. EF. N. x. 8. 11. 

ois S€ ratdTa H TouTew Tr. pe6” ASoris fH odx dveu WSoris] cf. Pi 
Philebus 27 D Ot 89 nadvra pév Eepév wou row puxrov Biow yooras tt 
gpornoews : cf. Phileb. 60 D, E. 

pe0" 4)Sovijs | seems to mean ‘ with pleasure added,’ as distinguis 
from ovx dvev 78orqs, ‘with pleasure essentially involved’; 
apparently, the Paraphrast—rois 3€ rovrey re pel ndorqs, dAda 
dn’ atta rourwr rixropens. Cf. below, § 12 ovder 37 mpooderra 
noorns 6 Bios attra» Sonep wepuawrov rivds, GAA’ Exes rv Hdowqy ov & 
When Plato praises réy pexrév Biov ndovins re cai dpovycews, he, 
Aristotle, regards the relation of pleasure to virtuous action @ 
essential one: this is plain from Philebus 63 E ddas 2 # 
GAnbeis cai naBapas ds eimes, oxeddv olxeias Hpiv wdpele, eal mpos Ta 
ras peO’ Uyeias nal rov awppoveiy nai 37 nal Evpmdons aperys 6a 
xabdnep Beov dradol ytyvopevat atry EvvaxoAovboves mavrn, Tavras § 
x.r.A. Aspasius explains differently: pe& pdovns pew of A€yovres 5 
ris evdaspovias mocoves THY HOovny, of Bé ovK avev HBorns, ov pépos GA) 
ovx avev f evdatpovia A€yovat Thy noovny. 


érepo.] The commentators identify this with the opinior 
Xenocrates, Plato’s disciple: see Clem. Alex. Sfrom. ii. p. 41 
quoted by Ritter and Preller, Ast. PA. § 301 Xevocparys 
ry evoapuviay arodidwor Krjow THs oixeias aperns Kui ths Gwnpel 
airy duvdpews. etra ws pev ev @ yiyverat paiverat Aéyww HP WoxH 
& id’ Sy ras dperds, ws 8€ &€£ Sy as pepav ras xadas mpagtes eal 
orovoaias é€ets re Kat diabeaers cal Kujoets kai TXETEIS, Ws TOUTEY OUK 
ra cwparixa cai ra éxréds. This does not seem to differ essentially | 
Aristotle’s own view of the nature and conditions of evdamporia. 


ouprapahapBdvoucw| Mb, Ob, Ald, CCC, and NC 
ovpreptAapBavovow. MS. authority does not count for much © 
mapa and epi are concerned. upmapadapSdrovew (‘take in a 


—— 
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adjunct,’ Liddell and Scoff) expresses a view of the relation of 1008 b.26. 
Y dards evernpia to eb8aipovia such as Aristotle himself holds; ovp- 
ftphonSdvovew (‘include along with’) expresses a view which 
Aristotle would object to as putting 4 éxris edernpia—a mere 
Condition, of dev ob« dy «in, OF dvayxaioy €£ irobécews, too much on 
& par with the formal elements, or pépy strictly so called, of 
eapria, On ra pépy rijs ebdauyovias see below note on § 16. 
eernpiay | literally, ‘ goodness of season (éros),’ and then, generally, 
“ prosperity.’ 
§7.] Cf. vii. 1. 5, and note there. b. 27. 


§8] ‘Aristotle now proceeds to show his own coincidence b. 80. 
with these preexistent theories. It is to be observed that he says 
bothing here in reference to those who made happiness to consist 
M“thought” [ppdyyors] or “a sort of philosophy” [copia ms]. 

is is one of the marks of systematic method in the Zvhics. 

He will not anticipate the relation of gpémois and copia to 
ayia.” Grant. 
_ Although it is true that Aristotle makes no explicit reference 
@ this chapter to those who made happiness to consist in ¢pdésnots 
® sepia ris, he seems to me not entirely to overlook their opinion ; 
he in § 13 he passes from the consideration of the pleasure 
volved in af xar’ dperyy mpdgets to the assertion that they are not 
oly pleasant, but also «ai dya@ai xai xadai, as judged by the 
*revdaios, the standard of excellence. This appeal to the xpiots roi 
"tadaiov involved in defining the Chief Good as uyis évépyea xara 
"» dbiorny dperq» seems to me to give full weight in the Definition 
lo the opinion of those who make Happiness consist in @pévyets or 
tha rss, and I think that § 13 is intended to bring this out. 


Gwetts] Susemihl now wishes to read (Z. Z. Appendix, p. 163) 
"wos (‘conterminous with’) after K>. He thinks that cuvodds, 
&ven by NC (not by Z=CCC) and Cambr., supplies the inter- 
Mediate form between the correct ovvopos and the plausible ow@dds : 
*¢ his reply to Adolf Busse (zur Zexthritth der Nic. Eth.: Hermes, 
vol xviii. p. 137, sqq., 1883) in WV. Jahrb. 1883. 
_ Tums ydp dor Hf xar’ adrhy évépyera] ‘ For “exercise of faculties b. 31. 
@ acordance with excellence” belongs to excellence.’ Peters. 
‘Zur Tugend gehdért die ihr gemasse Wirksamkeit.’ Stahr. 


} 9.] With this § cf. JZ, AL. i. 4. 1184 b. 28 1d dpa eb8aqpoveiy wai 
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1008D. 81 4 extapovia dv vg eB (ip cotiv, rd 8’ 3 Caw dv re ward ris 


b. 33. 


1099 a. 32. 


Tovr’ dp’ dart réAos xai 7 evdaiona cal rd dporov. “Ev pao 
dy efn nal évepyeiqg 7 ev8aizorla. “Oy vip. fy efss nai ypyors, 9 
évépyea rédos* ths Be Wuxns 7 apern Efis dativ, “Eors de 9 € 
xpos auras Tay dperay, Sore rédos Gy ely 7) evepyeia Kai 7 ) 
‘H evdaiporia dp’ Gy etn ev re Kara ras aperas (yy. ‘Esesd 
dpioroy ayabcv eorw % evdatpovia, cai avrn réAos evepyeig, (a 
ras aperas evdaipoves dy inner cai Zyowuper TO Gptoroy cryabdy. 
€orly 7 evdatpovia réAecoy ayaboy cai réAos, ovte Touro det Aart 
év reheip ora, Ov yap goras ev madi (od yap dor: wais eda 
dydpi* otros yap réAeos. Ovd év xpovp ye aredet, GAX’ ey TEA 
3° dy ein xpdvos, Gooy avOpwros Bui, Kai yap Acyeras dpbk 
moAXois Ore det Tov evdaipova ev TH peyiorp xpomp rou Biov xp 
TO TéAetoy etvat Kai €v xpdvp redeip cal ev arOpemy. “Or 
éorwy, (ot av tis kal evrevOer. "Ev yap rois Umvois, otop ef Tis 
Biou, rdv rotovroy ov sdvu Bovdcpeda Adyew cvdaipova civas’ ri 
air Undpxet, GAda Td (ny alte card Tas aperas uly Umdpy' 
ry evepyeay ; cf. £. NV. ix. 9. 5, and x. 6. 2. 


év xrijce. 4 xphoe ... dv de. f dvepyeig| Eustr. has : 
cat xrnots, emt rev dpyaver Adyerat xai ef rt TOUTS aydAc) 
nat évepyesa emt rey €v ren Oewpoupevay movornrey Kai Tredeoud 
mAouTos peéy cal oxevn Kal Ta THS TéxyNS UNoUpya Spyava ep KT? 
éxovee A€yorrat, cat bet xpnoOat avrois mpos ra Séovra ws pi) pc 
€in Krnots’ réxyy 8€ cal emiornpn Kai apery ees TIS Wuyns, & 
év irroxeipéve ovorat, TeAecwrexal 8€ rou ev @ eici, cai Set nav’ ¢ 
ws pn pdrny ras efets Exomev” as yap Oncarvpe pn pawop 
Krnows, ourw kal éfe: ayaby py evepyouon etn dy rd Umapyxew ob 

Thy pev yap ew... Swdpxougay] ‘for the Habit (of ’ 
be present, and yet bring forth no good result.’ 


éfnpynxér] efapyeiy means ‘to lie quite idle,’ like a 
fallow.’ 

mpage] The subject is épyea, but Eustrat. has 
dydyxns 6 kat’ aurny évepyay xai ed mpage’ éx yap ayabns 
mpoSaivovow evepyerar. So the Par. mpage yap ¢€ ap 
évépyevay Exwy, xai el rnv ayabyy evépyeiay fxet, ed mpage. 

Sowep 8 “Odupwiagw xrAd.] Cf £. Z. ii, 1. 120 
avovrra: of vixavres, GAN’ obyx of Surdueros vixGgy, my wKerTES 
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van dy ry Bip xadéy xdyabew ... émiBodor yivovra:| ‘win the great 1099 a 5. 
wizes of life.’ Cf. i. 10.14 peydAor nal xadov . . . yerdpevos érnBoros. 


$10. gon 82 nai 5 Bios adrév nal airdv ASus. 1d pev ydp HSec0ar a. 7. 
ge qyxundy} The connexion is explained by the Paraphrast—éor 
Rb Bios atraw caf davriv Hus, ove tabev Exav rv Hdovnv’ érel yap rd 
Profan ris Yuyxns doriv (cf. EL. NV. x. 3.6 ef 8n dors rov xara piow 
dunlipwcis 3 800, vy @ 7 dvawAnpwors, ror’ dy Kal Porro’ rd gGpa dpa’ ob 
Nenet 84: 083" Zoriw dpa 7 dvardnpwors H8ovn), obder KoAvet THY THS WuXTS 
aw igri evipyeay ped” Hdovns elva. Cf. FE. NV. x. 4. 10, 11, and x. 5. 
6: ako £. EZ. ii. 1. 1218 b. 32 wdvra 3) 1a dyaba h dxrds § ev Wuyf, wal 
titer aiperarepa ra dv 15 Wuxi, Kabdwep diatpovpeba Kai dv rois éwrepixvis 
Myer dpdenocs yap nai ABovh dv rp uy: and MM. M. i. 3. 1184. 5 
REF & WuyD kdprora ayaa els rpia, els ppdynory els dperjyy ead Hdovnv. 


bdory 8 dotiv 480 wpds 8 Adyerar gurorowsros] If a man isa 8. 
@erwovros, he will, unless hindered, perform the spdfes which his 
Giposition prompts. These mpdfes, being Ais own, t.e. proceeding 
bom his own disposition, will be pleasant (see Z. XV. viii. 3. 6 éxdorp 
Me af Horny ciow ai oixeias mpdgeas); their being pleasant and their 
being performed are two inseparably connected characteristics of 
Mich spaters. 


§ lL roig per odv wodXois Ta HSda pdyerar Sad Td ph dice Toad’ a. 11. 
tu] The gaidAos is not an organic whole. His desires do not 
present the good of a permanent personality, but are merely the 
Gavings of this or that part as separately affected. The whole 
does not live in every part, but every part is devoted to its own 
‘parate gratification. What pleases one part displeases another 
Pan. But the rational man—the ¢pdmpos or omovdaios— perceives 
and loves the beautiful Form of Human Nature (ré xaddv), and is 
regulated by his consciousness and love of it in all his desires. 
Nothing is pleasant to him which harms, or even does not benefit, 
Snature as a whole—rois d¢ dudoxdAns cory Hdea ra dice Hdea. Ta 
$e jka—‘ things naturally pleasant’ are thus things which call 
forth the functions, and preserve the health, of a man’s true ¢tois— 
bis rational personality; ra uy gvoe dea are things which stimulate 

res ‘not obedient to reason,’ #.¢. not organised as parts of a 
Consistent and permanent system. Cf. the description in £. 1. 
WX. 4 of the owovdaios and of the @avdos respectively —§ 3 dpoyvapovei 


tery (6 oxovdaios) xai Tey aitay dpeyerat kata Tagay Thy Wuxny xai 


1009 a.11. 


a. 15. 
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Botrera: 8) éavr@ rayaba nal rd awdpeva Kai mparres (rou yap ayah 
rayabéy Scarroveiy) xai €avrou évexa (rov yap Siavonrixod xapey, Swep ExaeTt 
etvas Boxes)’ Kai (nv 8é Bovdrerat avrév nat og{eoOat, cai padiora rovre: 
ppovei. ayabor yap rp onovdaig rd elvas, On the other hand (§ g) craom{ 
(ray havrAwy) » Wuyn, cai rd pew 81a poxOnpiay aAyet axexdueroy reer, 1 
8 y8erat, cai rd pév Sedpo rd 8’ excioe EAxee Sowep Scacwevra. It mayb 
noted that the term voce has the same reference, in the phrase 
gio Hdca, as the term na/ural has in Butler's expression, ‘th 
natural supremacy of Conscience’ (Sermon 2), viz. to Huma 
Nature as a syslem. 

Sore cai rovrots eigiv ASetar xai cal’ adrds] ‘accordingly they af 
pleasant, both to those who perform them, and in themselves,’ t.: 
the desires of the @:Adcado: are in perfect correspondence with ‘th 
Nature of Things,’ or ‘moral environment’—ra dice 9a, tb 
things in which a man oug&/ to take pleasure, are airois 98a, thin 
in which they do, as a matter of fact, take pleasure. Cf £. N.i 
4.5 xa@ éxaorny yap ef id éors xara cai ndéa, nai dvadepe wrest 
tows 6 onovdaios rp rdAnOés ev dxdoros spay, Somep navy nal per] 
Quray op. 

§ 12. odS€y 8h awpoo8etrar «.r.A.] Ramsauer contrasts | 
relation of evapora to ra éxrés ayaba—§ 15 gaiveras 3 Spot 
tay extés ayabav mpood_eopévn. In short, ndom, being tov puyuc 
cannot be a mepianrov. On the whole § 12 see Zeller, Ph. d. ¢ 
ii. 2. 620 (third edition): ‘Die Lust soll nicht der Zweck wu 
Beweggrund unseres Thuns sein, sondern nur eine nothwendi 
Folge der naturgemassen Thiatigkeit; konnten beide getrer 
werden, so wiirde ein ttichtiger Mensch die Thatigkeit ohne Lust ¢ 
Lust ohne Thiatigkeit unbedingt vorziehen (Z. WV. x. 3. 12 ovdeis r’ 
€Xotro (nv madiov Sidvoray exo Bid Biov, ndpevos ef ois ra wasdia 
oidy re padiora, ovdé yaipew nov tt Tar aloyiorwy, pndewore ped) 
AunnOnvat. mept wodAd re onovdny romncaiped Ay xai ef pnSepiay empu 
yoomy, olov dpav, pynpovevev, eidévar, ras aperas fyew. ef 8 e€ andy 
€movrat rovros ndovai, ovdev Scadeper’ Edoivea yap ay ravra cai ei 
yivor’ dn’ atrav 78ovn) ; in Wahrheit jedoch besteht die Tugend et 
darin, dass man die Lust von der Tugend gar nicht zu trennen wei 
dass man sich in der tugendhaften Thatigkeit unmittelbar befried 
ftihlt, und keines weiteren, dusserlichen Zusatzes von Vergniig 
bedarf. Zeller then quotes £. V.i. 8.12. Cf. also ii. 3. 1. 


@.16. wepidwrou| ‘rd rap’ jyiv Gudacrypioy, xal cvmbécrepor, pudracrde (Ta! 
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anxlette)’—Coraes. Grant quotes Plut. Pericles 38 Oedgpacros . . . 1009 %.16. 
levépgery Gre voowy 6 LlepexAns emioxonoupevp roi ray dirov deifece 

siplaroy ied Tésy yuvaixav TH TpaynA@ wepinprnuevoy: and Plato, Rep. 

v. 426 B ob3' ad dwedal ode wepianra. 


oS teriy dyads 6 pt xaipew| ‘This anticipates E72. ii. 3. 1, where a. 17. 
itis said that pleasure is the test of a é{is being formed.’ Grant. 


$18. ddAd py xai dyaQai ye cai xadai] cf. Eustrat. ob pdvor ydeias & 22. 
yi oof davrds al ear’ dperiy mpdfeis, ds ovciw3as avrais évundpxovcay 
aaron ry dovny, GAAG xal dyaGal nal Kadai. 


mai pdvora rovrey Exacrov] 7.¢. dpirrat cal xdAdorat, 


dzep nahSs xpive. wepi adrav 5 oroudaios’ xpiver 8’ ds elroper| See a. 23. 
Bote on § 8 b. 30 above. Cf. Eustrat. cai rovro (#.¢. cat pddiora rovrey 
imerw) djdor dd tov xplvovros’ oovdaios yap dy 5 xpivev mepi airay, 
bolle ix rod Aopopod Td xpirnpiov, kal del Adoroy airq Kal dporoy Kal 
eusroy al eard rds dperds mpdfets xpivovrat, ds xa mpérepop elpnrat, elev 
b ct antyans nai rowavras’ ef 8¢ un, havAds re 6 omovdaios, cai Udorpodos 
6 hie dep drowov. On the owovdaios as the standard cf. E. N. iii. 
45; Ix. 4. 2, 3. 
rpire 8 dg elwopey] viz. kai dyafas ral adds elvas ras kar’ dperiy 


Bibs, cai padscora rovrey éxacroy. 


$14. nai od Sidpiorar taéta Kard 7d Anhtaxdy émiypappa] ‘and @ 25. 
are not separated as they are in the Delian Inscription.’ The 
mian Ethics open with the quotation of these lines’. Zell, 

Coraes, Fritzsche (Eth. Eud.), Michelet, and Grant collect various 
Tenderings of the sentiment, ¢. g. Plato, Gorgias 451 E otopa ydp ce 
Gemini dy Trois oupnocins Gdovrwy dryOpatwv rovro rd axodwdv, év o 
merepuourras Gdovres, Ort Uytaivery pev aprordv eoti, rd be Sevrepoy addy 
YeoGa, rpiroy 8¢, Ss Gnow 6 mowrys Tov orodwi, rd mAovreiv addros 
mrd.: Theognis (Poel. Gn. p. 11, Tauchnitz) xaAdtoroyv 7d Sixatdraroy’ 
pore 8° iycaiveny | mprypa 8¢ repmvdrarov rov mis ép@ro ruxew: 

Simonides (or Epicharmus) 

tytnivery pév apiorov avdpi Ovar@ 

Sevrepov 8€ Karov gray yevéoOas, 

70 rpiroy 3€ mdoure addcdAws, 

nal TO reraproy nBgv peta trav pilwy: 
Bibs es. C. xxi (B®) and the Aldine Edition give—f&oroy 8% rvyeiy 

3. 
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10090 «25. Soph. Creusa (apud Stob.) 


a. 29. 


a. $1. 


radXordéy €ors rolrdixoy wechuctvas 
Agoroy 3 ro (yy dvocowr cworov 8 ory 
adpeots Anis Sy épg nab’ Hpépas. 

tatras 8é,  piay rourew Thy dpiothy, gaper elvas thy eddarperer] 
The unity of et8apovia—the dpiory évépyea in which the other of 
year are not lost, but co-ordinated and used for the good of the 
whole—is well brought out by Eustr. in his note, here—éors & § 
evdauovia } Spov macat al xatd ras dperds évepyeun, ef play ris rows 
épet, ) dpicrn macav . . . aurn 8 dy ely 7 card rv dAnOy Gurocopia ml 
povnorw, 4 nai tas dAXNas cuvrnpoica nal curéxouca. 

§ 15.| External goods are necessary as conditions of ele 
povia, but are no parts of it, just as air and light are necessuy 
to the life of a plant, but are no parts of that life. Even 
pleasure, although it must not be accounted a parf of ale 
povia, is more intimately connected with it than external goods. 
Cf. Pol. H. 7.1328 a. 21 éwel 8, Sowep ray aGAdov rev card Gee 
guvecTatev ov raira éort pdpta ris SAns ovordcews, Sv dvev ri choy wt 
dy ein, dnAov ds ovdé médews peppy Oeréoy Soa rais wédcow arcyee 
tmdpxew ... 36 ernoews pev ei rais wdAcow, ovder 8 doriy § eTeet 
pépos ris médews ... 7 8¢ wddis xowervia ris dort raw duoter, cvecer W 
(wis ris év8eyouemms dpiorns’ éret 8 dorly evdapovia rd apioroy, avry & 
dperns évepyea xa xpnois ris redewos xr.A.: £. E. i. 2.1214 0.10% 
pddtota 8¢ Sei mp&rov .. . dtopicacba .. . év rin ray Hyerepen vo (yy a 
Kai rivev dvev rois dvOpwmots vox évdexerat rovO bxdpyew. ob yap raure, 
by dvev ody oldy re tyeaivery, cai 1d tyaiverv. spolws d° Exes rovro wel P 
érépwv mo\d\av’ dore ovdé ro (hy xadas, cai dv dvev ob Suvirron (hv modes: 
E. N. vii. 13. 2 ob8epia yap évépyesa rédetos éurodsCopdrn, f 3° eidepons 
rav redelwv’ dtd mpocdeiras 6 ed8aipor rev dv odpars ayabay cal rox cares 
kai THs TUxNS, Gros py épmodi{yra TavTa. of d€ Tov Tpoyt{dpevon Kai TH 
dvoTuxias peydAats wepinimrovra evdaipora ddoxovres elwat, day BG 
i) éxdvres i Gxovres ovdev A€yovow. See Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. 620, 631 
(ed. 3) ‘ Mit mehr Schein liesse sich seinen Aeusserungen tiber dit 
ausseren Gtiter der Vorwurf machen, dass er den Menschen hier 4 
sehr von blos natiirlichen und zufalligen Vorztigen abhiingig mache. 
Aber doch verlangt er auch jene nur darum und nur so weit als 
unentbehrliche Bedingungen eines vollendeten Lebens und Werk 
zeuge der sittlichen Thatigkeit sind, womit er unstreitig Recht hat 
. ++ pp. 622, 3 Die Gltickseligkeit besteht wesentlich und wr 
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ch in der vernunftgemassen Thatigkeit, in der Ausibung 1099 a.81. 
endeten Tugend; alles tibrige kommt nur als eine Be- 
 derselben in Betracht und ist nur insofern fiir ein Gut 
n, wiefern es mit jener zusammenhangt, als ihre nattirliche 
rie die Lust, oder als ihr Hiilfsmittel, wie die leiblichen und 
1 Gflter; muss aber vorkommenden Falls zwischen diesen 
denen Giitern gewdhlit werden, so miissen alle andern den 
a und sittlichen, weil sie allein unbedingte Giiter sind, nach- 


lyyrov] ‘Tanquam ars poetae vel actorum virtus jacet nisi # 33. 
splendore ac pompa scenaque adjuvetur, ita 4 yuyis 

rar’ dperny fere nulla est nisi vita hominis instructa sit variis 
Ramsauer. Without the yopryia of favourable circum- 

a man cannot play a brilliant part on the stage of life. 


dvi 84... .] Things, the absence of which mars e’8a:povla, 1099 b. 2. 
nguished, as Ramsauer notes, from things which are neces- 
it as dpyava. The 2&¢ after evi» thus answers to the pe 
Ad. Grant quotes Rhe7.i. 5. 1360 b. 18 el 89 dorw 4 eddatpovia 
dutyxn avris elvas pépn evyévecay, rodvdiaAiay, xpnorodiiay, 
eurexviay, wodvrexviay, evynpiay, ert ras rod odparos dperds, 
ay xaddos ioxur péyebos duvayuv dyonoricny, ddfav, rruny, evruxiay, 
ovre yap dy avrapxécraros ei, ef imapxos ait ta Tt’ év aire cat 
dyabd: ov ydp ¢orw dAda mapa tavra. He adds, ‘ The ex- 
in the Aes, “ parts of happiness” is equivalent to “ instru- 
of happiness, the more accurate designation in the present 
" This is scarcely correct ;—the present passage, as we 
it seen, distinguishes the instruments (épyava) of happiness, 
sAovros, and its ornaments, such aS «aAdos; whereas in the 
wth are called ‘ parts’—yépn. In £. £. i. 2. 1214 b. 26 
yap ovx ody re evaiporeiy not pépn tis evdaipovias evar vopi- 
n the other hand, we find pépn ris evdaqovias contrasted with 
wx otdy re, this latter expression being, in fact, equivalent to 
of the Ries. The Rhet., concerned as it is to supply points 
‘ers addressing popular audiences, naturally differs from the 
hilosophical Ethics (ic. and £ud.) in its presentation of 
a. It includes conditions, instruments, and ornaments 
the wépn. For pépn as ‘formal elements of the notion’ see 
10 and 11. 
K 
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membered, however, that, in the Afeno, it is the pohsica/ 1089 b.&. 
a Pericles or Themistocles which is ascribed to 4, 
reas in E. N. i. 9 Aristole is speaking of the ~pagis of 


izens—ol pi} sexnpepévos spos peri. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


‘that Happiness is Good Fortune—a gift bestowed by an exterya] 
wes or Fortune, upon certain favoured persons, 15 the very ans;- 
r view that it is a function which the strensous man, by his ory 
ws to perform ; and it may be useful here to compare the degrees im 
rach opposite views of the origin of Happiness succted in accounting 
to lsfe. 
begin by admitting that if Heaven has any gift for man, Happiness 
¢ that gift: it is indeed a‘ Divine thing’: but this it surely may 

t of being the crown of man's endeavour. 

° Happiness were a gift of Fortune, it would be something exceptional, 
distributed as it ts. Its being widely distributed corroborates our 
ss attained through exertions of which most men are capable. 
ds, st ts surely more in keeping with the ‘ beauty’ of Happiness— 
h the exquisite Harmony of the Happy Life, to ascribe tt to the 
Fa steady principle of causation, such as human agency, rather than 
ss principle like Fortune or Chance. The organisms of the physical 
vo beautiful, we think, and too definite, to be the results of Chance ; 

of the gool man ts far more beautiful and definite. Indeed this 
defixiteness of the Happy Life are implied in our Definition, which 

1 mech light on the question of the origin of Happiness now before 
ohne it as a vital function manifesting excellence—implying thus 
a definite hind: and here we find ourselves in agreement with the 
id down at the beginning of this Treatise—that the Chief Good ts 
Statesmanship ; for the statesman's principal care is to produce a 
mite character in Ais citizens, i.e. fo make them good, and capable of 

With good reason, then, we do not speak of an ox as ‘ happy’—for 
exform the functions in which Happiness consists ; or a child ‘senless 
tiess)—for he cannot yet perform them. The performance of them 
| have said, perfect excellence and a perfect life: and often enough life 

's smany are the changes of Jortune ; the man who flourishes most 
s apes great misfortunes in his old age, like Priam ; and no one 
a Priam ‘ happy. 


1060 b. 9. 
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§L) Ch £2. Z.i 1. 1214 0. 14 sparen 86 onerrice év rin rh ( 
nai s&s arqréy, sérepow uve ytyoosra: wavres evdaiposes ol rvyywure 
TavTns Tis spoorryopias, Sowep peydhos ani puxpol cai ry yporty dopepere, 
doxnoews (wohAd zip ofre cara Guow obre pabovrmw a)’ chebass 
imdpxes rots avOpewos, davta per ros Gavhes chobeios, ypyora Wi vee 
Xpnorés), 4 rovrey pér car ovdéra raw tpérew, Buc 3¢ Oarepe fm 
xabdwep ol vupchodnmro: cal GedAysra: rev axéperes érovig tepwin 
rwds Gonep erbovorafowres, f Bid rH Tyne (wodAcl yap rabrés Gesw be 
ry eldaipoviay xai rnv ebruyiar). 


§ 2, 3.] Aristotle, while declining to regard Happiness 
a special gift bestowed on a favoured few by anthropomorphic 
gods, is willing to allow the term 6eioe to be applied to & af 
an ornate epithet—as indeed the term may be applied to ay 
beautiful result of the formative agency of Nature: cf. £.™ 
vii. 13. 6 mdvra yap pica zZya rt Ociov: de An. ii. 4. 415 2.98 
dvoixeraroy yap téy éy rois (aow Epyer, Soa rédeta nal ph wqpepere 
ry yeveow avropatny fxe, Td woejoas Erepow otow aurd, (gow per (EM 
gurdv 3é hurdy iva rou det cai Tod Oelou peréxecw, 5 ddvavra’ wésre yp 
dxelvou Spéyerat, xaxelvou Evexa mparres Soa xarh guow wparra: EE 
H. 14. 1248 a. 26 xevet yap wws wavra rd é» npiy Geiow. 


EdAns Ov eln oxdwews oixerdrepow] Eustr. says rév wepi spwcit 
cin dv Adyaow oixesrepor Kai Oeodoyuxys Gewpias éxdpevow’ HO) 3é 4 wpoenped 
mpaypareia, kat Soov kar’ airy» ixavov rd eipnpevov. The questi®, 
however, is not one which Aristotle cares to discuss even whet, 
as in the A/efaphysics, it might seem more in place than here. The 
passage, 2. A’. x. 8. 13, in which he comes nearest to serioully 
entertaining the question of a personal relation between the god! 
and men, on close examination, is seen to commit him to nothing 
more than an ornate use of the epithet deopaAdoraros. 


§ 4. ely 8 Ay nat woddxowov . . . empededas] There is a certal 
looseness in the reasoning here ; indeed Grant describes the bs 
clause, as it stands, as a pefitto principit. The argument seems ¥ 
be this:—If we suppose that Happiness is acquired &’ dperqy uni 9 
pidnow  doxnow, t.¢. by our own personal exertions, we ™ 
only are still at liberty to describe it as dptorov, Geior, and paxap# 
but we are able to explain the admitted fact that it is ‘comm 
to many’ (rodvcewov)— a fact which is irreconcileable with its bei 
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telederos or the special gift of the gods. ‘ But it would seem also 1009b. 18, 
tebe common to many—a characteristic which can be explained 
tye) only if we suppose that it may be acquired through study 
aad diligence, by all who are not incapacitated for virtue.’ The 

_ mportance of 1d xoAvcowoy, as enabling us to discriminate between 

"the chims of an exceptional agency like 6eds, edpvia, or réxy on 
the one hand, and of man’s own personal exertion (émpéAaa, &c.) 
ea the other hand, to be the source of Happiness, is well brought 
etin ELE. i. 3. 1215 a. 12 ef perv ydp ev rois dua royny ywopevors F 
tes beh Guo rd xades (iv doriv, aveAmoroy dy ein woAXois (ov ydp éors 
W dsypadcias 4 xrnjows ob8¢ én’ abrois obdd ris airéy mpayyareias) el & 
by airie sods Twa elvas nal ras kar’ alrdy mpages, nowdrepov dy etn rd 
dyelie nai Gaidrepow, xowdrepow pév Te sreioow évddyer Oa peracyeiy, Oerd- 
tye Bi rg xeiobas THy evdaipoviay Trois alroUs mapacKeud(over Tosous TivaS 
ai rie mpdgecs. 


$5.] On this section Ramsauer remarks, ‘jam enim missa est b. 20. 
omnis cogitatio de deorum beneficio. Nec deesset forsitan ne- 
Cemario rd woAvcowoy, Si res ad deum referenda esse videretur ; 
qd vero fortunae attribuitur spreta omni lege ne ds éni rd moAv 
Qidem potest accidere.’ The fact that Happiness is ‘common to 
many’ certainly excludes the hypothesis of mere chance being its 
tau; but I cannot agree with Ramsauer in thinking that 
the same fact does not, in Aristotle’s mind, necessarily exclude 
the hypothesis of its being the gift of personal gods. We must 
mmember that the popular conception of ed8auovia which Aristotle 
has to correct is that embodied in the etymology of the word, 
and associated with such examples as Polycrates and Croesus, 
who, because specially favoured by Heaven, were also specially 
exposed to its PAdvos. 

Michelet’s note on § 4 makes ety 8’ dy Kat moAvcowov disprove the 
intervention of the gods, ‘ein & ay cai modvcowov’ nempe Si ex- 
eritatione virtus comparatur. Jam autem concludit: Cum a 
mukis possit acquiri, revera exercitatione comparatur. Sin vero 
a Diis mitteretur, paucis Deorum amicis contingeret, ut admodum 
paucis Homeri heroibus, ex. gr. Menelao campi Elysii.’ I think 
that ri rs eidaupovias srohvxowory is intended to disprove the agency 
Of ery exceptional cause, whether God or Chance. 

In illustration of the conception of dvois contained in § 5 Zell 
and Michelet quote Pays. viii. 6. 259 a. 10 dy yap rois pice: dei rd 
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wewepacpévoy xa) rd Bédrioy, dy evddynra:, iwdpyew paddow: de jus. 4 
Sen. 4. 469 a. 28 nv Gvow dpaper dy saow cx view Ovwares somew 1 
xad\soroy. 

The implication in the argument ¢ 8 dor otre Panjab 
Toxny evdatpovety x.r.d. is that eddamoria, being man’s perfection a 
the realisation of his qvors, will, like other realisations of gees 
manifest rd BéArtoy nai Td wewepacpdévoyr—that definite structure am 
function, which cannot be the result of an indefinite principle, a 
alrioy xara cupBeByxds, such as ruyy. On rixy see Mel. K. 8. 106 
b. 32 way 39 dapew elas rd per dei nal ef drryans . . . rd 04 os lt 
wodd, 73 38 O08 ds eet rd wads ob’ del nal ef dat yons GAN’ Sree Ereyw 
Zors 3} 1d oupBeByads & yiyreras pév,obe del 3 ob’ ef dmtyays bd be als 
wok ... Td 8€ dvexd rou dy rois Guo yeyvopdracs § awd duels 
€oriy. rvyn 8’ doriy Gray tt rovres yérnras card cupBeBnads . . . 4m 
3° atrioy xara ovpBeBnxds év rois xard xpoaipecw Tey Evexd Tov yypepee 

. Ta 8 atria dépora ad dy dy yévarro rd axd riyns. Cf. also Pi 
li. 4, 5, 6—e.g. 5. 197 a. 18 xat rd hava: elpai rs wapdAcyer rip yy 
opbas* 5 yap Acyos fj rév del dvreoy h raw ds ext rowoAU’ H Be TUN ey Tes HY 
vouevots mapa Tavra’ Sore éwecd) adpiota Ta ovres atria, eal § roy, edpere 

In Phys. ii. 8. 199 b. 13 the definite products of qvew, th 
principle of organic growth, are contrasted with the haphaszar 
results of chance—ée xal év rois owtppacs yiveoOar Sees érvye Oa 
8¢ avaiper 6 ovT@ A€yov Ta Hioes re nal Grow ioe yap éca axé rH 
€v éavrois dpyys oureyas xivovpeva adxvecras ets rt TéAos* ag’ éxaares 8 
ov Td ato éxdotras ov8é rd Tvydy del pévron ext Td avrd, cor At 
épnodion. Phys. ii. 8 is, indeed, the best commentary on 
present §. It is argued in the present § that et8ampowia, civilizatio® 
the perfect form of man’s life, is too beautiful and definite # 
organism to be the result of chance; so in PAys. ii. 8 it is argo 
that the beautiful structures of plants and animals cannot t 
due to the working of the haphazard principle of rd airéyares, ¥1 
which ‘the survival of the fittest’ is mistakenly identified in t 
chapter—as in the following passage 198 b. 23 ri cedAve: ovre ! 
Ta pépn Exew ev TH pveet, olov rors dddvras ef ayayxns dvareiAa rots | 
€urpoobious ofeis, emerndeious wpds Td Seauperv, rovs B€ youdious what 
cai xpnoiuovs mpds Td Aeaivew thy Tpodyy, ewel ov rovrou évexa yertet 
GANG ouprecciy. spoiws 8¢ xat wept rd» Gdrov pepe, ey ois & 
Undpxew Td Evexd Tov. Grou pév oly Grayra oureByn Sowep xiv i & 
rou ¢yivero, ravra per €ow6n awd Tov avropdrov ovorarra éwerndeios” é 
d¢ py ovTes, ame@AeTo Kat amdAAvrat, kabarep "Epnedordrys Aeyes ra Sovy 


ee ee 


a Se, See 
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dipispepa. 5 per ody Adyos, @ dy Tis dwopnoeer, otros, Kal ef Tis GAXos 1009 b.20. 


weirs corr advwaroy Se rovrov fxew rdw tpdéroy, Tavra pev yap cal 
gira ra Goce: f dei ovre yiveras f ds éxi 1d woAdU, rev 8 amd riyns Kai 
1 evroparov ovder. Darwin quotes this passage at the beginning 
of the ‘ Historical Sketch’ prefixed to his ‘ Origin of Species,’ and 
adde—' We here see the principle of natural selection shadowed 
forth, but how little Aristotle fully comprehended the principle is 
thown by his remarks on the formation of the teeth.’ Aristotle’s 
doctrine of qvois, however, is not inconsistent with Darwinism— 
indeed, if teleology is to find a place at all in Darwinism, it must, 
I feel sure, be in that form in which it is conspicuous in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of gvois. Aristotle's mistake in the passage quoted 
by Darwin is to see chance, and not natural law, in ra ovordyta 
decrybcing. 

wiexey,| Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater rightly place a b. 22. 
tomma instead of a full stop after wéguxer. 

§@. rd card téxvny] réxon, like dicts, is rot pécov croxaorixn— 
sinves to realise that which is definite: cf. F.M. ii. 6. 9. It 
8 directly opposed to rvxn, which is its orépnos: cf. Mel. A. 3. 
1070 2,6 § yap réexrn § hvoe yiyreras 4 roxy TQ atropdrg’ 7 pEv 
ele riymy dpyy dv DA, ) 8€ quae dpyy ev aire ... al 8€ Aowai 
Gra erepyoeis TOUTED. 

kerd thy dpiorny| dpiorn 8 airia rav év avOpdrois épyaopevwy dperi b. 23. 
bt prirren Kai Téxvns kat pioews, Eustr. Cf. 2. X. ii. 6. 9. 1106 b. 
1498 dpery waons réxyns axpiBeorépa Kal apeivwr éoriv. 

$7. ouppards . . . Lyrodpevoy] ‘Light is thrown on the b. 25. 
question before us (z.¢. how we attain Happiness) by our definition 
(of Happiness) also.’ 

tad ns] ‘of a certain definite kind,’—7z.¢. realised under b. 26. 
definite conditions internal and external. Cf. Aristoxenus 18. 20 
(Marquard Pp. 24) 7d nppoopevov pédos . . . mpoadeirar cvvbegeds riwos 
Wass cai 8 THS TUXovons. Cf. Plotinus, Zn. ii. 4. 167 ovdé 8) 7 
tipo wodrns ovde rowdy, GAN’ epnpia madrnros. So here, evdamovia, 

Ng an dwpyea mod ms, cannot be the result of rvxn, for rvyxn 
8 the orépnois OF épnyuia motsrnros. 

Tw & homiw . . . dpyavixiis] 7. ¢. Happiness is essentially puxijs b 27. 
®pyua, but requires the other goods as the conditions of its 
realisation, (1) It requires ra rou owparos ayaéd as its vAn, matter, 


1098 b.27. 


b. $1. 


1100 a. 4. 
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or necessary substratum—{(ra pew Swipe avayanior. Cf. 
200 a.7 ey rois dAAgs xaow, dv Soos To Evend Tou CoTiv, OUK 
Gyayxatay €xdvray riv vow, ov perros ye Sch ravra GAN’ f i 
évexd rou’ oioy did ri 5 xplev rowodi; owes rodl, cal Evexa 
pévros Td ob vena dduvaroy yeveoOa: dy py odnpous 7° avdyny 
elva, el srpiwy farat, nal rd Epyoy atrov. é£ twobécews oby 
GAN’ ody as réAos’ dv yap rH UAy 1d dyayxaior’ 1d 8’ of Evexc 
—health, vigour and longevity, goods of the body, are ! 
the Form of Happiness, as the matter in which it is re 
cutting the form of a saw is realised in the matter of 
wood. This relation of Happiness or wuyis évépyeu 
excellence is indeed merely an extension of Aristotl 
doctrine of the relation of the wuxn to the body: see 
412 a, 20, where Wvyy is defined as el8os ceparos du 
(wry gxovros—the Wuyn is the form of the oépa, which i 
or matter. (2) Happiness requires ra éxrés dyad as 
(ra 8€ cuvepya al xpnoya mépucey Spyanads. Cf. Z. 
1099 a. 33 wOAAG pew yap mpdrrera: xabdwep 3: dpydvew, 
mAovrov Kai wodsrixns Surdpews). 


§ 8. worods tivas nai dyaBous] xal dyabous is here epexegt 
certain definite character, #.¢. good.’ Cf. Eustratius : 
épyov exe éxtueXeoraroy moeiy rovs woAiras maous Twas % 
kai mpaxtrixovs ta» xakov. By the agencies of paéness, 
€htopds, wodtrixn effects the Happiness of the citizens 
result. 


§§ 9,10.] These sections are intended to strengthen 
that personal exertion is the cause of e’8amovia, by poi 
absence of ability to make the exertion on the part of « 
brutes, S» ovdér eddatpor AEyopey. 


§§ 10, 11. 8 ydp ... woddat ydp...] T! 
introduces a clause explaining why children cannot y 
evdalpoves: the mpages in which ev8amoria consists re 
dpern and a réAews Bios. The second ydp introduces 
irrelevantly) a clause which explains why even tho 
virtuous enough to be mpaxrixoc may still fail to satisfy 
ment of the reAeos Bios, regarded as a life free to th 
great misfortune. Thus the transition is made to 
of the next chapter. See Ramsauer on §§ 10 and 11. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


An we then ‘to call nd man happy while he lives,’ following Solon’s maxim 
‘wait for the end’? If this means that ‘a man may be happy after his death,’ 
w whe difne Happiness as ‘a vital function” can admit no such doctrine ; 
lat we need not suppose that Solon meant anything so absurd. He meant that 
when man is dead he ts beyond all chance of misfortune, and that we may 
then, if his life has been happy, safely say so. But can we really feel sure that 
@en when he is dead a man 1s beyond the reach of good and evil fortune? A 
ining man may be touched by good and evil fortune without being conscious of 
i; w perhaps the unconscious dead may be touched by the good and bad fortune 
¢ their children and remoter descendants. It would indeed be absurd to suppose 
that s dead man is so touched by posthumous fortune as to become now ‘ happy,’ 
we'wretched’ ; but it would be equally absurd to maintain that he cannot be 
lewched by st at all. Perhaps however the further examination of Solon's 
mere may throw some light on this question of posthumous fortune— Must we 
then ‘wait for the end’ before we venture to felicitate a man on his Happiness ? 
Serdy it is absurd to tvast till Happiness is a thing of the past, before we ven- 
bart 9 admit its existence—because, forsooth, it is a stable thing, whereas the 

Sortene of man’s life is unstable to the end. So, let our answer to Solon be— 
Thi continual observance of the changes of fortune is a great error. Happiness 
does nol consist in good Sortune, although st requires tts material assistance: 
aw dees Wretchedness consist in bad fortune: tt is in actions, good and bad, that 
Heppiness and Wretchedness consist. And here we may note that our Defini- 
bm of Happiness is corroborated by Solon himself. It is the stability of Happi- 
Reis which strikes him most. Ilow the stability which he regards as essential 
© Heptiness can be predicated of a life which is still obnoxious to fortune, ts 
&; diftiully, Now the functions in which our Definition makes Happiness 
Mast have more stability than aught else in human life. They are the man’s 
trourk out life, even more than his knowledge and skill of hand. In the 
Peformance of the highest of them he lives continuously, identifying himself 
mi them. Himself he still is both in prosperity and in adversity—a per- 
Mality maintaining its identity through all changes. Slight changes do not 
Bhaence him much 3 greater changes enhance his Happiness or mar tt; but 
Qe where they do most to mar it by laying sorrows upon him and impeding 
bm in the performance of kis functions, his noble personality shines out: we 

him baring his misfortunes cheerfully, not because he does not feel them, but 
he ‘has a heart aboon them a. Such a man, whatever happened, could 

Mer become ‘wretched,’ for he could never perform the base actions in which 

Wrechedness consists 3 on the other hand tt would be absurd to extol ‘the felicity 

Wf kis life,’ if he ended his days like Priam. 

From what has been said it is evident that the happy life is essentially 
waiform. The happy man is not easily moved from his Happiness by ordinary 
Mufrtunes: and if once moved somewhat from it by great misfortunes, is not 
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restored to it in a short time, but, tf at all, only after many years full of gloria 
achievements. 

And now we may present our Definition in this final form—‘ The hap, 
man is he who, being perfectly good, manifests his goodness in action, wheh 
been sufficiently furnished with external good things, whose life embrats 
definite, t.¢.a@ perfect period—and ( perhaps we should add), whose desth 
according to his life.’ 


Introductory Note.| In this chapter Aristotle shows how his co 
ception of Wuyxijs évépyea nar’ dperqy may, as dpxn, be applied to soh 
(cf. i. 7. 23 Boxed ydp mrcioy 4} fuow mavrds elvae f apxy, nal we) 
cuphary yiverbar 8: adrijs rev (yroupévov) what is undoubtedly t 
most pressing question which the moralist has to deal with Tt 
question is—How can there really be such a thing as Happine 
for living men, who are always exposed to terrible vicissitudes | 
fortune? Aristotle’s answer is—Happiness does not depend esst 
tially, as is popularly supposed, on the outer moment of Fortun 
but is within a man, and is as abiding as his personality, 
which it is the function. It is indeed affected by Fortune, bat it 
not the sport of Fortune. If, then, the Definition is correct with 
Wuxns évépyea xar’ aperny, Happiness is possible. But further, ! 
very circumstance that pessimism, or disbelief in the possibility 
Happiness, prevails, is evidence in favour of the conception € 
bodied in the Definition. Men are agreed that Happiness, t 
exists at all, must be something stable and lasting; this is Ww 
considering too exclusively the mutability of Fortune, they dest 
of Happiness. Their agreement that Happiness (did it actus 
exist) would be something stable, is a dda in favour of the corte 
ness of Wouyijs évépyeca car’ aperny, for such an évépyea is preeminet 
stable. 

Having shown that Happiness is possible, because essenti: 
Wuxis évépyea xar’ aperny, Aristotle is willing to concede to popt 
Opinion a very important influence exercised by Fortune ; and 
making this concession even entertains the question, whether 
influence of Fortune ceases for the individual at his death, or d 
not rather (as another popular belief will have it) affect even 
dead through their descendants. His discussion of this quest 
(resumed on ch. 11) is remarkable as leading to no definite st 
ment of his own view. The discussion is conducted in the 4 
of the dialectic which animates the Platonic ‘ Dialogues of Sear 
Indeed, the disproportionate space occupied by the subject or s 
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jects of chapters 10 and 11 suggests the thought that in these 1100a 10. 

chapters we have part of an early Aristotelian Dialogue worked into 

the hter and more dogmatic Z¢hics. Aristotle is reputed to be the 

author of a Dialogue Eddnpos # mepi Wuyi7s treating of the immor- 

tality of the soul, fragments of which have come down to us (see 

Berlin Aristotle, p. 1479 sqq.). Cf. the conjecture of Blass (Ahern. 

Mus. vol. xxx. p. 481 sqq. 1875) that the Dialogue mept diroovdias 

was made use of in the composition of certain farts of the A/e/a- 

blyncs and de Coelo. Be this as it may, the point of interest for 

us here is that rm the Ethics Aristotle thinks it worth while to 

discuss, at considerable length, without arriving at any positive 

erpression of opinion, a question on which we know, from his other 

Witings, that he had formed a positive opinion. The yx? he 

defines in the de Am. ii. 1. 412 b. 10 a8 rd ri fy cis TE Towed 

gen, Personal consciousness—all that is included in the desig- 

Bahon saGyrixés vous, perishes with the body. The moiriss wis 

& eternal, but it is cosmic not personal :—de An. iii. 5. 430 4. 

U7 wai obros 6 vots yepurris xai dury}s xal arabs 17 ovoig dy evepyeig . . . 

Kepwhis 8¢ dors pdvow dep éoti, eal rovro pdvoy aOavaroy Kal distor’ ov 

Brporvoper 84, Eris rovro pév awabés .. . 5 8€ srabhruxds vous POaprds* xal 

&n rirov oi6iy vors—on which see Trendelenburg, de An. p. 491, 

who finds in of ps»mpovevopey a denial of Plato’s doctrine of dvdpynots. 

Eren in the chapter before us (Z. WV. i. 10) ‘one phrase occurs,’ as 

Grant points out (Eth. Essay v. p. 302), ‘in which the real feeling 

of Aristotle, for the moment at least, seems to be let out. He asks 

(Et. i. 10. 2), “Can Solon have meant that a man is happy when 

he has died ?” and replies, “ This would be an absurdity, especially 

fe we consider happiness to be évépyeaa” .. . it is clear that we 

have here a brief indication that death destroys those potentialities 

that result in happiness. It would seem then that the only immor- 

tality which is left possible by his belief is a Buddhist nirvana’ (see 

Rtnerally Grant’s 7h. Essay v. pp. 295-303, where he discusses 

Arstotle’s opinions as to the nature of a soul). Why, then, does 

Aristotle discuss the question of personal immortality as he does 
? The form in which the question is raised seems to help us 

'o an answer. ‘How is the happiness of the dead affected,’ he 

asks, ‘by the fortunes and conduct of their descendants’? We 

Mmediately think of the importance attached in ancient societies to 

the performance by descendants of the ceremonial rites due to 

aMestors, the proper performance of which may almost be said to 


1100 a.10. 
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have been the raison d'éfre of the family as a corporation to b 
perpetuated. The large place which the cult of ancestors held i 
the imagination and traditional practice of the ordinary Greek sees 
to explain the prominence here given by Aristotle to the discussia 
of a subject in which he had no scientific interest, and his w 
willingness to commit himself to a conclusion which he knew wou 
be Alay adidov . . . xal rais ddfars evavrioe (i. 11. r). It is to be notes 
however, that he rationalises the issue put—It is the effect on dea 
ancestors, not of the ceremonial conduct, but of the fortunes | 
their descendants which he discusses. On ancient beliefs regardix 
the soul and death, and on the cult of the dead, see Fustel c 
Coulanges, La Ci#é Antique Livre i, chapters 1 and 2. 

It is perhaps worth noticing in conclusion that in the Dialogs 
Eddnpos f wept Wuyx7s, an argument for the immortality of the So 
seems to have been drawn from the religious homage paid to d 
dead. Fr. 33, Berlin Arist. 1480 a. 11 9% Wuyy aédsaros, ene 
avropua@s mavres of GrOpwmos nal omerdopery yous Trois caTayoperns & 
dpvupev Kar’ avrav, ovdeis 8€ rq pydany pydapes dors owerdar ere 


3 > > a“ 
pvvot KAT aUToU. 


§ 1. xara Eédwva] See Herod. i 30-33 for the conversaic 
between Solon and Croesus—otre dé», & Kpoige, says Solon (ch. 3 
§ 6) nav dori dvOpwros cupdopy’ eyol 8é od nai wourdew pir Pf 
gaiveat xai Bacidred’s eivas roddGy arbpwwev' éxeivo 3€ Td ciped pe, oe | 
éyd héyw (2.2. ev8ainova), mpiv Gy reXevrncavra Kades Tov aldva xv ° 
Again, § 12 apiv & dy redeurnoy émoyxéey, pndé xadeew xo SdBeov, 2 
etruxéa, and § 17 oxoréav 8€ yp) mavtds xpnuaros rye redeuTP 
amoSnoera. moAAoios yap 87 imodegas cABow 6 Geos, sxpoppi{ous averp 
The result is given ch. 33 ravra Adyar rp Kpoicg (5 EcAwv), of 
obre éxapifero, otre Adyou pi» wouodpevos ovderds awowépwerat ns 
Sdtas auabea eivat, ds ra mapedvra ayaa pereis, ry TeAcuTHY warTis J 
paros dpay exéAeve. Plut. Vita Solonts ch. 27 “EdAnow, cies 
Bacired Avddy mpos tre rddAa perpios exew d Oeds Edeane nai codias F 
GOapoois, ws fouxe, kai Snporixyns, ov Baowdixns od Aapwpas, Uw per, 
THTOs Hpiy pereotiv, h TUXats dp@ca ravrodarais xpepevoy dei row Biow 
€G Trois sapovow ayabois peya ppoveiy ovde Oavpalew apdpds evry; 
peraBodns xpdvov éxovcay. emer yap éxdor@ srouidow ¢£ adndov 
pedcdrow g & cis rédos 6 Saipwr eOero thy eimpagiay, rovrow evdai 
vopi{opev. & d€ (avros ére ul xeduvevorros ev rp Big paxapopes, &o 
Gyor(opevou xnpvypa Kai orépavos, coriy GSéBawos xai dxvpos. The 
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mentators quote for the sentiment of this dictum attributed to 1100 4.11, 
Soloa— 

Soph. O. 7. 1528 
Sore Ovnriv Sor’ dxeimy ri redevtaiay ypedv 
itpay émrxomovrra pndér’ dABifew, mpl» dy 
téippa rou Biov wepacy pndery ardyawdy rabdy, 

Trach. x 
Aéyos piv dav’ dpyaios dxbpiomav davels, 
és ove dv alér’ dxpdbus Bporay, spi» dy 
Givy ris, ofr’ ef xpnords ofr’ ci rp xaxéds. 
Earip. Androm. 100 
xp) 8 odor’ eisseiy ovder DABiov Bporay, 
sp» dy Gaydvros ry redevraiay Bys 
éwes wepdoas Hpipay Hee xdro. 
Tread, 509 
ray 8 cidapdver 

paddva vopiler’ ciruyeiy wply dy Bary. 

To these passages may be added Asopvoiov rupdovov dx Angas (apud 

Stob. Flor. vol. iv. 18, ed. Meineke)— 
Orarsy Be pndeis pnddy EBidy more 
cpixy, wp airiy ev redeurncavr By’ 
dy dodadei yap riv baxter? draicas. 

$2 grower] See Grant’s Z/h. Essay v. p. 302, quoted in Intro- s. 18. 
ductory Note to this chapter. 


$3. unBé ESAww Todro Boverar] ‘Solon’s meaning’ was evidently a. 15. 
in Tpunira dy ris daades x.r.A.. aS May be seen from the accounts 
ia by Herod. and Plut., not that ‘a man is positively happy after 


degahss] Cf. Dionysius quoted at the end of note on § 1. a, 16. 


Qe pay nat rodr dpgcoPiyryoiy ra] Ramsauer points out that a. 17. 
here is not followed by &¢, the opposition generally expressed by 
Means of two clauses being implied in the single clause yet peév cat 
Tour cuguoSnrnoiy siva—‘ ut si explicares ‘‘haec quamquam vera 
Sunt tamen aliam admittunt controversiam.”’ &¢ at the beginning 
Of § 4, gwopiay 3¢, has no relation to this pév. 


beeci] not to be taken as necessarily an expression of Aristotle’s a. 18, 
Own opinion. 
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11008.19. «fwep xal re Livre ph aloGavopdry Bd] Sowep cdy ef ris (go pis 
ayabois rois xara Tov Bioy dyabis dy, ray b€ oixeiay avrov eb ¢ydore, w 
avrayv els ywiouw ovx Epyoiro xal & drodnpiay lows § 8a ypome 
opodpay arxodiay wpds érepa, oUrw Kal re reOvears oupBaive wollen 
yiverbar pndeplay aicOnow exorrs rev ayabay A ois oilxeins are 
oupSeByxevr—Eust. Rassow (Forsch. p. 120) would place a comm 
after (@»r:, on the ground that the words yy aloGavoperp 8€ cannot gC 
with the conditional clause: the construction is Soxei ydp cisai n 1 
reOvedrs kal xaxdv xai dyad», py alcOavopérp 8¢, eixep xai Ty (on ws 
xaxdy kat ayaOdy €ors py aicbavopérp. 

A dead man, it may be argued, is like a living man absent on! 
long journey, to whom, without his knowing it, good and evil may 
happen, in the matter of his estate, or in the persons of his relative! 
left at home. A dead man may thus perhaps be said ‘to partic 
pate unconsciously ’ in the happiness or misery of his descendants 
Aristotle says nothing here to lead us to suppose that he appro 
priates this view; indeed, he could not appropriate it, for it st 
assumes personal immortality, although in a highly attenuate 
form. Aristotle’s own doctrine is that ‘immortality’ belongs to t 
family or race, as distinguished from the individual: see de A 
ll. 4. 415 a. 26 hvotxoraroy yap ray epyev rois (aow, doa rédea mai 
mnpopata, h THv yéveriw avropdrny fxet, Td rota: Erepov otow airs, (¢ 
pev (pov, purov 8€ guroy, iva rou aei cai rov Oeiov peréywow 7 divars 
oe. mel oy Kowwvery Gdvvarel Tov dei Kat Tou Beiov Ty oureyeig, dua 
pndev evdéxecOar rav pbapray ravrd nai tv apOp@ d:apévers, 5 diver 
PeTexew ExacToy, Kowwvel TauTy, TO wey "ado To 3’ Hrrov’ Kai Sicapeve o 
avré GAN’ oloy aird, dpibue@ pév ovy Ev, cider 8 ev. Ocecon. i. 3. 1343 
23 dua d€ cat 7 vows dvamAnpoi raury rH wepiddy 1d dei eivar’ éwel w 
dpOpdy od Suvaras, GAAd Kara rd €idos* oUT@ mpopxordunras iws rou be 
€xarépov 7 Pvots rou re avdpds xai THs yuvaiKos mpds THY Koweiay. 

a. 20. Tipat cat dropiar] z.¢. to himself. 
a.21. § 4. dmopiav 8€] This is Bekker’s reading, followed by Bywat 
I am inclined to follow Susemihl in reading 87: nothing new 


going to be added: what has been said is going to be repeated 
different words. 


a. 28. Kard Aédyor] ‘in accordance with his life’: Eustr. has xara Ad; 
ffrot kara axoXovGiay cai avadoyia» ris avrov paxapiérnros. 


a. 26. Tog dwoorjpac| ‘ in their respective degrees of removal.’ Gra 
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$5. pnd éwi ra xpdvor} ‘not even for a time ’—v. ¢. for a short 1100 a. 29. 
time after the death of the yoneis. 


On § 5 Grant remarks—‘ The second part of this sentence, pro- 
nounced so strongly as it is, seems to contradict what one would 
have supposed to be Aristotle’s philosophical creed. But he is 
here speaking from the popular point of view, and states strongly 
the two sides of the difficulty that presents itself. For the nonce he 
accepts a common belief on the subject (cf. i. x1. 1, i, rx. 6), but 
modifies it so as to leave it unimportant.’ 


$6. 13 apdérepoy dwopnOdy] viz. wérepov ov8 dow obdéra arOpexey a. 81. 
tdapomoréoy éws dy (7; §1. The solution of this awopia will help us 
to the answer of rd vow em{nrovpevoy, VIZ. wérepow oumKmiTas Ta TeY 
ixyipwr rois yovevow ; the discussion of which is resumed in the next 
chapter. 


$7. dvaxuxdeio@ar] Zell quotes Phys. iv. 14. 223 b. 24 pact yap 1100 b. 3. 
Bele cas rd avOpexwa spdypara. Michelet quotes Herod. i. 207 
Gales tin dvOpemniay dori mprypydrey. 


§8.] Grant notes that the words yapasAéorra eal cabpes iSpuperor b. 6. 
frm an iambic line, probably quoted from some phy. 


$0. § 13 pe rais réxais draxodoubety obSapnds dpOdw ;] This is b. 7. 
Solon’s error. He attaches too much weight to fortune. Happiness 
S essentially the virtuous life, which can maintain itself even in the 
midst of misfortunes. 
With exaxodovdeiy rais roxas cf. Menander (Stob. Eci. Phys. ii. 8, 
Meineke, Fr. iv. 215) 
dvorapaxoAovyrdéy re mpayp éoriy ruyn. 
$10. paprupet 82 TH Adyw Kal 73 viv Siamopnbév] To be taken b. 11. 
Closely with what immediately precedes—‘ Happiness does not 
‘Onsist in good fortune. Good fortune is only an external con- 
Non, not part of the essence, of Happiness. Happiness consists 
Ssentially in the performance of function: and (§ 10) this theory 
(r \éyp) of Happiness is confirmed by the very difficulties them- 
selves which we have reviewed.’ Té Scarropeiv 18 ScepyerOar ras anopias 
(se Index Arist. s.v. dvaropeiv) ; Consequently here 16 viv dsaropnber 
Means ‘the result of the review of dropia: which we have concluded.’ 
The result of this review has been to bring out ré pdmpoy ri elvar ryv 
"apoviay as the thought underlying the dropia—‘ How can eida- 
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1100 b. 11. powia, which is povyudy re, be realised in the life of man, which 8 


b. 14. 


b. 16. 


obnoxious to fickle fortune (§ 7)’? Our Definition, which make 
Happiness consist, not in good fortune, but in those functom 
which are the most stable elements in human nature, is thus cow 
firmed by ‘the review of awopia.’ ‘The Paraph. Heliodorus explains 
this excellently—A¢yoper roivuy mpds rv awopiay, Gri rd per Teyet 
dwaxoAovbeiy, ov8apas spbdy* ov yap é» ravras 9 eddaiposia cunstera, } 
rovvayrioy® adda wpocdeiras per Tourer mpds TH evdatpoviay 6 arOperes 
Bios, xabdwep etroper’ 7 8¢ ovcia rhs evdatporias ovK €y avrais, GAd @ i 
car dperjy évepyeia ovviorarat, cafes elpyras, Mémpow yap dei eva tip 
ev8ayoriay al &d rovro ov duvardy abriy éy rois aad TUyRs cuvicrerte’ 
ral rovrp paprupel t) mpoxeyérn (yrnois’ dxd rovrou yap ehafe rip dey 
rou vroxeiobas THy ebSarpoviay pdmpor eivat, 

ponpstepar ydp Kal tov dmornpay adra: Soxovow elves] The 
contrast here is between deeply organised functions, whether #» 
tellectual or moral, involving the coordination of all parts of a man's 
nature—z.¢. between the display of intelligence and moral goodness, 
on the one hand, and special knowledge, involving the perhaps 
exclusive cultivation of one small part of human nature, on the 
other hand. An intelligent man will show intelligence on al 
occasions, a just man will always act justly; but an examinee mf 
quite forget a branch of knowledge, after the reason for which be 
‘got it up’ has ceased to exist. 

tovtev 8 adrév] ¢.¢. ray évepyetay rey nar’ dperny. 

ai ripusrarat| The exact force of this expression may be gathered 
from i. 12, which asks whether evdaquovia is ¢wawercy or Tie 
Things which are means are ¢wawerd, but an end-in-itself, such 
as evdatipovia, is rimsov. Hence here al ryssdraras may be rendered— 
‘the highest,’ #.¢. the most final. The paxdpes—those who realise 
most perfectly that ‘humanity is an end-in-itself, not a meas 
to something beyond itself, spend their lives in—identify themselves 
with the performance of functions which are ‘highest’ in th 
sense. We may take it, then, that ai Ocewpyrixal dépyea were B 
Aristotle’s mind when he wrote rovrwy 8’ airéy al ryuewrarat, 


xataLiy] Coraes suggests (pv: cf. the Paraph. da rd (nv cures 
rovs paxapiovs paAtora Kal ouvexéorara. The compounded form =" 
(qv is rare, but it is, I think, appropriate here: perhaps, howeveh 
the xara- represents a dittograph of the preceding -rara. 


-— -=_— ae ome 
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és] the reading of M>, CCC, NC, Vet. Int. adopted by 1100». 17. 
iihl and Bywater instead of atrd. 

w] Similarly in £. WV. vi. 5. 8 réyvy and ¢powqors are con- 
1—AgOy piv r9s rowurys efews (¢. g. réxrys) for, Gpovgoces F 
ry. Té~ implies the cultivation of a small part of a man’s 
1; whereas ¢pdenoxs involves the organisation of the whole 
and he cannot ‘forget’ or lose his ¢pdsqoxs without becoming 
er being. Cf. Grant on the present § (i. 10. 10)—‘ The 
a...42s our life and being, and it would be absurd to speak 
getting this. It ‘‘ is more abiding than the sciences,” #. ¢. than 
parate parts of knowledge, which do not constitute the mind 


L 18 {mrodperov] rd (yrovpevoy fy ef dwaora pévew 5 cidaipuy b. 18. 
et éy Tails Tew Tuxay perastecesw. Eustr. So the Paraph— 
8 vd (yrouperow re evdalpom, rd pdopor Sndovdri aire civas rd 


eva wdytev| ‘mostly ’'—Grant ; wasre» is neut. b. 19. 


fa nal Cewphoe: ta kat dperfy|] Grant (note on § 10) points 
at these words show that the opposition between al car’ dperij» 
ws and al émorjpas in § 10 is not the opposition ‘ between the 
land intellectual éwpyesas.’ 


"és dAnOas dyabds nai rerpdywros dveu pdyou} Zell, Coraes, b. 21. 
elet, and Grant refer to Plato, Profagoras 339 d¢cyes ydp mov 
es... Ore 

drip ayabdy perv arabes yeverbas xaXeroy 

Xepoiy Te wai wool Kai vde 

Terpaywroy avev oyou re- 

TUypevov. 
Chel. iii, 11. 1411 b. 25 Ady 39 wpd cupdroy traira rou Goa 
wra onpuaiver’ olov rdy ayabdy dydpa dayat eivar rerpaywvror, 
spa’ duce yap réAea, GAA’ ov onpaives evépyeay. Sopater, apud 
Flr. vol ii. 222 (ed. Meineke), quoted by Zell, indicates the 
metaphor conveyed by rerpayevros—ris ov» ovrw xara rdv 
By dAwryor rerpaywros, bs Kata wagay Tvyny Kal spayyatwr 
raaw dadares €orngerax, So Eustr. rerpayovos, Froc BeSnxws xai 
1° ex peradopas Tey TrowovTey oynparey, A crus dy pipevra meonrat 
tsravra, Cf. Suidas sud voc. Aapaoxios—cepyds 8€ hy xai evoyn- 

L 
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1100 b. 21. pow 1a wdvra Kai rerpdyavos Gpev Wéyou tervypévos, &s ava care Te 


b. 26. 


b. 30. 


1101 a. 2. 


a. 6. 


a. 14. 


Lepeoridnyy. 


§ 12. nat ydp adra cuvemxoopety wépuxer, nai 4 xpiors abrév «.1)] 
aird and 4 xpjots ai’ra» are distinguished. ‘In themselves thy 
naturally help to lend a charm to life, and the use of them # 
noble and good.’ 


Siaddpwe. 7d caddy] Both Michelet and Grant remark on te 
Stoical tone of this passage. Grant compares £. N. iii. 9. 4, whet 
the self-sacrifice of the brave man is described. 


§ 13. éx tiv Swapydvtey K.1.] ras roxas § ds Spyava xpi § oc De 
tmoxetpevas Aoyi{ecOa. Eustr. : 


§ 14. GOAcos per od8dwore yevoit’ Gy 5 edSaipev, od phy pandgls Yt 
x.t-A.] The distinction between eddaipe» and paxdpios is not 
observed by Aristotle. We may perhaps say that the latter tem 
is strictly applied to the man whose happiness is not marred insiy 
way by circumstances: cf. the derivation given in £. WN. vi 11.3 
TOY paKxdptoy myoudxacw and Tov xaipev. 


§15.] In this § the words § éov a. 16 . . . wavres 2.19 
are bracketed by Susemihl. Rassow had pointed out (Fors 
pp. 118, 119) that they (and also the words «i 8 otrwa. 19 --: 
dyOpanovs a. 21 in § 16) are inconsistent with the result gaistd 
by Aristotle from the discussion of Solon’s dictum, although qu 
in harmony with the later peripatetic view of the ios rea« 
Rassow’s words are—‘ Was hindert uns also, fahrt Aristotels 
fort (§ 15), den gliickselig zu nennen, der der vollkomment® 
Tugend gemiss thatig und mit dussern Gliicksgiitern hinlinglich 
ausgeriistet ist x7 rév ruxydvra ypdvoy GAda réAeow Biow? Schloss er 
die Untersuchung, so wire nicht bloss die Ansicht des Sol 
zuriickgewiesen, sondern man wiirde auch tiber die Frage, ¥ 
man unter dem los réXeos zu verstehen habe, keineswegs @ 
Zweifel sein kinnen. Denn wenn es denkbar ist, dass jemand 
die Eudamonie besitzt, verliert und wiedergewinnt, wie ka 
der Besitz derselben an das volle Menschenleben gebunden sta! 
(cf. note on i. 7. 16). Aber wider Erwarten erfolgt ein Zusats, 
zwar in der Form einer Frage auftritt, aber doch einer Frage, © 
eher zu Bejahung als Verneinung hinneigt. Es heisst: § s* 
Geréov . . . wdvrws; af 3’ ovrw . . . 3’ dxOpdwous. Wer so defsitt 
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ann nichts einzuwenden haben gegen das Solonische Wort; denn 110] a. 14. 
mg er auch auf die Aussern Gliicksfalle ein minderes Gewicht 
en als Solon, so stimmt er ihm doch darin bei, dass es zur 
Mickseligkeit nicht eines gewissen Abschnittes des Lebens, 
ondern des ganzen Lebens bedtirfe, und wer dies meint, wird 
loons Vorsicht im Urtheil nur billigen kénnen. (Oben ch. ro § 7, 
rar es als ein drowoy bezeichnet, ef dr ¢doriy eidaipev, pt) adnbev- 
Nta ear’ avrov rd twdpyow. Auch dies wird durch die Worte, 
bel) ri péAdow ddarés ji» zuriickgenommen). Die letztere 
Definition, die, wenn man auf die Fassung Gewicht legen darf, 
loch als fraglich hingestellt wird, scheint in der Schule des 
\yistoteles die herrschende geworden zu sein. Denn wahrend er 
eibst noch Grunde gegen die Solonische Ansicht anfthrt, wird 
lieee in der Eudemischen Ethik kurzweg als richtig bezeichnet 
md demgemass der Pios rédeos als das volle Menschenleben 
pefaast.’ 

Suemih! apparently differs from Rassow in regarding the words 
U8 ore . . . paxapious 8° dxOpdrovs § 16 as genuine. But 
wrely, if the words 4 xpocGeréow . . . xdyres, with their references 
D the future (Aseodperow and reAevrqcovra) are inconsistent with 
fristelle’s criticism of the Solonian dictum, the words ois trdpye 
wérdpte. are equally so. Nor is the sentence «i 3 otrw . . . 
mapious 3° avOpemous even consistent with itself. The writer of it 
widently lays emphasis on ray (o»rey, and intends to make a 
tatement which shall embody what he conceives to be Aristotle’s 
rection of Solon’s ré py (err’ ev8apoviferv: but he does not see 
hat the words «ai tmdpte deprive the correction of meaning, 
Anstotle’s objection to Solon being that Solon will not acquiesce 
Rthe present, but must needs wait for the future. Aristotle’s 
new of Life is like his view of Pleasure. Both Life and Pleasure 
Wet perfect (réAcia) ev rp dropp viv. We have not to wait for 
\ future rédos: if we had, Life would be a yéveors, not an 
pyua. 


$16. paxapious 8° dvOpsiwous] Before dvépamous T, C CC, Eustr., « 20. 
Parph., corr. P? (7. ¢. Par. 2023), and perhaps Asp. (see Bywater) 
tad @s, which Michelet ascribes to Christian influences—as if the 
isinction intended were that between the imperfect happiness 
‘Mpetent to man’s fallen nature and the perfect felicity of God: 
theteas according to the true Aristotelian teaching, man, although 


L232 


1101 a. 20. 
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partially subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, has a regior 
thought—exempt from their influence. As exercising th 
enjoys a felicity which does not differ in kind from th 
while, as a composite being, he enjoys a human happin 
this as it may, I cannot see how the so-called Christian d 
may not be got out of the words before us as well withot 
és. The meaning (with or without és) seems however to | 
enough—we may call men paxdpio, but we must remen 
they are men. The difference between the happiness of 
of God is not in the kind of function which consti 
happiness in each case, but in the continuity of that funct 
Met. A. 7.1072 b. 13 éx rocaurns dpa apis fprnras 6 ovpards xa 
Suayory) 8¢ eorw ofa  dpiorn puxpdy xpowoy Hui» oUTe ydp del éx 
Huiy pev yap dduvaroy . . . Sore (wi) cal ald» ouvexys xal didu 
t@ Jeg’ rovro yap 6 beds. 

Eustratius, although he perhaps writes under the infit 
some extent, of the Christian distinction, does not reall 
present the Aristotelian teaching in his commentary on t 
before uS—paxapious 384 gnow ds arvOpewous Fro card ri 
avOpanivn pice, ols » &v Bip dkayey) ev Supexet proce a 
imdpye, éwet ris voepas xal Ocias dicews GAdo cidos paxapu 
atdoe 1rd eivas éyovons cai pndepiay veopevovons peraBodm. 
great doubts, however, of the genuineness of the words: 
. . » 8 avOpmmous. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


To return now to the question whether the dead are touched by th 
of living descendants and fricends—That they are mot touched at @ 
doctrine opposed to most men’s way of thinking, and therefore not « 
we should be justified in maintaining dogmatically: but to make 
examination of the particular cases, in order to estimate the probah 
dead being or not being touched tn each, would take too long: a general 
on the subject must suffice; and let tt be this—Different things wh 
pening to ourselves or to our friends affect us differently. Some thin, 
deeply, other things lightly. This during or lives. But when w 
the way in which the dead are ‘affected’ with that in which the | 
‘ affected,’ we must be prepared for a vast difference—much vaster th 
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te theatre between the effect of a messenger’s tale of horror and crime and the effect 
of the crime stseif in all its horror enacted on the stage before our eyes. Taking 
econt then of this vast difference in the way in which the dead as compared 
wth the iving are ‘ affected’—if they are ‘affected’ at all (a doubt which we 
mast nel lose sight of cither)—we may say that if aught of good or evil reaches 
the dead from the living world and touches them, it is so trifling, or they are so 
inunsible to its influence, that tt does not affect their Happiness if they are happy, 
w Wrechedness sf they are wretched. 


$1] On the subject of this ch. see introductory note to ch. 10. 1101 a. 22. 
He now returns to the éme{qrovpevoy of i. 10. 6. 


Mier Spdov Gaivera: xal rais Sdfass evavrioy] Remembering that a. 23. 
the treatment of the subject in this and the preceding chapter 
is dekchcal, we may recognise in these words two marks of the 
kgitimate dialectical xpéracis or mpdSdnya, as it is described in the 
Tyics. (1) No spéraois may be employed which deeply offends 
the religious and moral sentiments of men, Zop. i. 11. 105 a. 3 ob 
| WM say wpa8Anpa obd¢ wacay Oéow émoxoneiy’ add’ Ay dropnceey 

& ne raw Aoyou Seopévev, kal yp) Koldoews # alaOncews, of per yap 
dtwivres worepow dei trois Oeovs ripdy, Kai rods yoveis dyanayv f of 
miéros Sdowrat, of 82 sdrepor if) xiv Aevai } od, alaOnoews. So, to call 
ia question the consciousness of the Dead is a heartless proceeding 
Qi &ferov) and not suited to Dialectic. (2) Another mark of 
&kgitimate dialectical xpéracis seems to be indicated by the words 
mi reais Sofas dvavriov, Viz. that, except where it is supported by very 
exceptional evidence, it must not conflict with popular opinion. 
See Top. i. 10. 104 a. 8 dors 8€ mpcracis pév Bcarexrixy epwornors 
thos § xaow 4% Trois mXeicras % Trois copois, Kat rovrois i} maow fj 
Te wheioross  rois pudtota yrwpipos, wt) mapadotos’ bein yap av 
Te 1 doxouw rois codois, cay py evavrivy tais trav moAAay Sofas 7: 
and Jop. i. 11. 104 b. 19 Oeous 8¢ dor inddrAnYis mapadofos ray 
Pupiper rivds xara Piocopiary’ oiow ort ovx Eariw dvrideyew, xabarep 
4 'Amriobems . . . 4d yap rou ruxévros évavria rais éEaus drodnva- 
pow dporri(es einOds cor. In a dialectical discussion, then, like 

present, we must not call in question the widely entertained 
belief, that the dead are conscious, the denial of which moreover 
wounds the tenderest feelings of mankind. But while, for these 
feasons, unwilling here entirely to deny this popular belief, 
Anstotle does not scruple to minimize it—his dialectical conclusion 
being § 5 fone yap €x rovrww ei Kai dtixveirat mpds adtovs orcouy, er 
tyubie dire rovvavrioy, adaupdy ri Kai pexpoy ff) dmAas fh éxeivors elvat, 


1101 a. 23. 


a. 33. 


a. 34. 
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el 8¢ pn, rocourdy ye nal rowirory Sore pi) mosis evdaipovas ret A 
dvras pndé rous Svras adaipeicOat To paxdpioy, 

§§ 38, 4, 5.] We have here a double protasis ei 4 a. 28...: 
duapepe: d¢ a. 31, the apodosis beginning—ovAdAcyroréow dq a. 34- 

§ 4. rd wapdvopa xai Sard apotmdpxew ev rats tpayytias 4 
xpérreo@a| ‘It makes a much greater difference whether a calamity 
happen to the living or to the dead, than it does whether a terbl 
crime be presupposed in the plot of a tragedy or enacted a 
the stage.’ Michelet appositely quotes Hor. A. P. 181 

‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ 
There can be very little doubt that this is the meaning of th 
passage; but most of the commentators, beginning with Fost, 
miss the point, ¢.g. Coraes, with oloy éxt sapadetyparos, Oidixun, TP 
unrépa yapar, robs épOadpods exxomrépevos, ris dpyis sai ris serpe 
éxrinrov, St En, dkabépea rov év ri oxnyy ratra ravra wdoyer ber 
Kpwwopevou Oidisodos. 

§ 5. cuddoyioréov| ‘we must take into account.’ 


paddov 8 tows 7d SiawopetcGar x.7.X.] ‘or rather perhaps (ve 
must take into account, ovAAcywréow understood) the fact tht 
a question is raised about the dead etc.’ Grant. Lambs 
suggested paddov 8 lows rdde dei Scarropeiobas: but as Grant argues 
: The alteration would really alter and spoil the context. Aristole 
does not say “Perhaps after all we had better start the questo# 
anew, whether the dead are conscious of events.” This would 
contradict § 6. He only says, “ While granting the hypotbess 
that they do feel, we must take into account the element of doult 
which still continues to attach to the subject.”” Rassow, howevel— 
(Forsch. p.'74), is of opinion that paddor 8 ious réde Bei dwopeiste 8 
the correct reading. I cannot help thinking that the consideratiots 
urged by Grant against the conjecture of Lambinus tell equally 
against that of Rassow. 


éx routwy| ¢x ra» eipnpérw»—Aspasius: so Stahr, Peters, aod 
Williams: but the Paraph. has—daiveras roivyy ors, ef xai ipyers © 
mpos avrous Grd ToUTwY. 


' After noting the rendering of the Paraph. as supporting Lambinus—one*” al 
ovy wept ris dapopas: BéAniov dé tori cadpacba ef xovewovew «.7.. 
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" AR ps) sc. dpavpdy re nal pixpor. 1101 b. 3. 


§@] Victorias thinks that this § is an ancient scholium which b. 5. 
bas got into the text—‘ nihil enim novi tot verbis exponitur: nec 
tolum sententia sed ne verba quidem variantur . . . sunt etiam 
Nori nonnulli (which ?) a quibus haec verba absunt.’ Stahr follows 


Victorius in regarding the § as an interpolation. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ARGUMENT. 


Let our next question be this—Is Happiness a thing which we praise, or ts it 
at rather a thing which we revere? It must be either praised or revered; for 
it actually good, not a mere possibility of good. 

A thing is praised because tt is a good means to some end: e.g. a virtuous 
Character is praised because it produces virtuous actions. Where there is no 
ference to an end beyond, praise is misapplied: eg. it is misapplied, and 
"idiculously so, to the Gods who exist for themselves not for man. It ts plain 
then thet the Chief Good is above praise: ‘that a good thing which is above 
Preiss must be the Chief Good’ was indeed the argument which Eudoxus used 
© fron that ‘ Pleasure is the Chief Good'—and a very fine line of advocacy it 
Wes, in the opinion of many. 

4: for encomia—they are for performances such as feats of bodily strength or 
Saterpeces of art: but the works of those who have made encomtia their special 
tabjec! may be consulted for details ; our present subject is Happiness, and it ts 
Mein that Happiness is revered asan End. Asa Beginning also or First Prin- 
Ciple it is revered. All that is done by men is done for its sake: it is the Prime 
Mover or First Cause of all their actions. Sucha Principle and Cause of Good 
We revere as divine. 


Introductory Note.| Except that this chapter contains a further 1101 b.10. 
attempt to show the agreement of the Definition with popular 
Opinion and forms of speech, its connexion with the immediate 
Context is not evident. The following passage in £.£. ii. 1. 1219 
« 40—b. 16, which gives an imperfect conspectus of the contents 
of weveral chapters of the E£.V., seems however to bring out 
the solidarity of the enquiry before us with the preceding discussions, 
“pecially with the question «2 8ei rd réAos dpav :—édri 8€ rd yévos Kal 
tle Sov auras A€youery Kadas, paprupia ta Soxovwvra macw piv. rd 
" yap eb mparrew Kal ro ed (nv rd avTd re evdapoveiv, bv Exagrov 


1101 b. 10. 


b. 10. 
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xphois dort nad évépyeca, nal 4 (ai) cai i mpafes (nal yap 9 mpaxrun) ype 
ruc cori...) kal rd pire piay qpudpar elvat ebdaipora pire waide pO 
HAcclay racay (8d cai rd LAwvos Exe mades rd py Cor? edBarporifer, OX 
Gray \dBy rédos* obey yap dredés eDSaspor’ ov yap Drow)" Er: F of cravat 
ris dperns Osa ra Epya, eal ra éyxdpia ray Epyer xa) orepavowre oF 
mxavres, GAN” oby of Surdpevos mxiy, pi) vixiwres Oc al rd xpino & 
raw Epyer Sroids tis éoriv’ Ere did vi} edBapovia ob ewawwerras; in bd 
ravrny radda, f rp els ravrny avapdperbar h rp pdpra elvan aires. bel 
érepoy evdaipovicpds nal Smawos cal éyxapiow. rd per yap cympe 
Abyos rod xa’ Exacrov Epyou' é 8 Ewawos rowvrov elvan anbdiov' é¥ 
ei8aiorcpds réAovs. It will be observed that the word ripioris not 
used here, the writer, true to his view—rd ZdAevos Ze: cades i 
{avr’ eb8aiporifew ddN’ Eray AdBy TAos, ending the passage with é F 
evdaiponopes Téous. 


§ 1.] e8aoria is evidently not a avvaps or mere potentiality of 
good : it is definitely and actually good. But is it actually good 
as a means or as anend? This question, which has already bee® 
answered over and over again, may be answered once mor 
by reference to the popular distinction between éxamwerd and ne, 
the former being good means, and the latter good ends. The 
result of this reference is oddels ray eb8aipoviay cwamwel xabises 1 
Bixavov, GAX’ ws Oevdrepdy ri kai BéArwow paxapifes (§ 4). Cf. Mi? 
1183 b. 20—37—a passage which fully explains what Aristotle unde 
stands here by émaiwerd (ofoy dperai) riya (oloy Wuxs, vous, ¥ dpxt) 
and 8undpets (oloy dpxy mAovros loxts xddXos). Ramsauer, who has #8 
important note here, points out that the conjunction ¢wamerd, 
Suvapers occurs Only in the Z¢h. Nic. and the Af, Af. In TZop.tv.5 
rd duvardy f rd mouprixcy is distinguished as 8 dAdo aiperde from % 
ryuov, which is 8’ auré aiperoy, nO mention being made of rd éwavers': 
(126 b. 4 | dpa» de] xai ef re rev 80 aid ripiew i) aiperéy eds Surapur § 15 be 
roy i} rd rourixdy EOnxev’ waoa yap Suvayis kai way 1d Burarde § rd souqTee 
&" Gro aiperdv), while in another passage, Zop. iii 1. 116 b. 37: 
riyia and émawerd do not seem to be distinguished, both being end! 
Or means—é€ri 1rd xadAtoy xa aird cai rysueTepor Kai exawererep™ 
oloy gidia mAovrov kai Sixacovwn icxvos. ra per yap nal aire 


The term éwa:verdéy does not indeed occar in this passage ; but its cont@. 
yexréy occurs in the immediate context, 126 a. 30 dpay 82 wai ef 1: raw Yo? 
4 pevarén als Siva 7d Buvardy Lenaev .. : then follows 126 b. gaa dn v7 
abrd ripiaw f alperay els Suvajuy. . . EOnaer. 
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pie cal ewanerae, ra 8° ov xafl aira adda 8! erepew evdcis yap 1101 b. 10. 
yg tie shovror 3° éavrée GANG &: Erepow, raw 32 Gdicy aa airé, 
mid pater pedder Hpiv Erepow ax’ auras évecOa. All we can say is 
hat here in the Evhics Aristotle finds that it suits his purpose 
» make a distinction between éwewera and riga which he does. 


pot make in the Zopecs. 


$2 gaiveras 8h war 71d drawerdy Te wody me elve: nei updés nb. 12 
vy ar dwasveicGa:'] When the possession of a good gaakly 
places a thing in a definite relation fo something else we praise ix 
ba account of its relation to that something else (yowre oi cama 
W wapepas § 3). Cf. Cat 7.6b. 2ferede ... rewapirn . . . 
tu tdbeots cxtorisy alcOyos Oto. wire yep Th Gpypcre alte 
inp doris érépww elvas deyerar. . . 9 yap ees ruvés ches Acer, om 
j neriy ruds cmornyuy «rd. Cf. the last words of the presene 
book of the E£.1V.: raw cheav 3¢ ras dwasverés dperas lene. A 
food quality to be éwawserée, however, must be one which places zs 
somessor in a défimite relation. ‘There are certam good quak-ie<— 
rations émoriysa: OF réxvas (the duvdpas pera Adyou Of Bfet. 0. 2. 1046 
ht) such as payropiy, Sccdexricy, derpey, which may be tsed 
Or good or evil indifferently, and therefore are mot érewers or. 
 kast, not so without qualification. But moral éfus (¢. 7. decunwier. 
Lifer from such dvvdpes in being the sources 6 goed acuocs <clt 
n this respect resembling the GAcyo: Oerdpecs OF D2lcre. rrinesies 
M Afet. 0. 2, which always produce the same eSe<*s—-=e ce-z a 
moperty of fire, ¢.g. always producing bea: ira: cf sewlccut -F 
tho EN. v.1.4. These moral fas are dxeorra witty -12-<- 
-ation, as they tend definitely to good: whereas marr ne pee 
ifes(and it will be observed that no imteieceral dhe are Serer 
>y Aristotle in the section before us—i 12. 2-teiecy ce ce 
ches of duedpecs which are distinguished fom re erues - i: 

lus seems to see this—ra per Oesa ripse sepiges ox eee 

Seip Fragen | . . ewawera Oe ta eOperina ws Te vier len 30) Sortie 
Free Xi pdvow ruyxdvorra. eis 2é mci eresa abees wos 3. <ui-y 
Craporipifovra 3d, ws mai xaro;Goiy dAwerhSa em apesrmey ou in 
Ter beiues Acyopera, Ss rus tas reyre PFET Cis se 6 wtp 
Vorepciy ed. These instames,& wl ts mere ote oop 

those given by the author of Jf. Af. 1. 2. wie, 223 +2 & twee vw 

“NI Photos ioyts eaddos 1183 b. 24, 

Besides the moral ges, taere 8s aceeter -aua Eorwcers: 
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sufficiently definite in the direction of good to be ‘ praised’ without 
qualification—viz. those described in Caf. 8. 9 a. 15 a8 ra at 
Sivauew voye—ov yap rh SiaxeioGal wes Eeacrow roves déyerar, Dd 
re dvvapuey Exew Guoinjy . . . rod worporal rs pedies . . . olor svcrual 
4 Spouexoi (cf. the passage before us, § 2) A¢yorra: ob rep draxciobel ret 
Gra re diva exe Gvowjy rov woijoai re pedies. To preveat 
misunderstanding it is proper to add that, although in the view of 
the passage before us (Zh. i. 12. 2) the qualities or sosryres 
regarded as éwawerd par excellence are the moral éfes and ra ant 
duvapw vow Aeydueva, still it is not implied that all intellectual 
gas are mere potentialities for good or evil, like pqropet, and 
therefore not properly éwawera. Those émorjpas which are cot 
cerned with necessary truth cannot be turned to evil accout, 
and, gua ées, are accordingly éwawerai: similarly the intellectl 
es of ppéynors, although concerned with contingencies, is dare, 
being one of those ols dAnOevoper nal pydcrore Beayevddpeba (EN. 


* vi. 6.2). That Aristotle extended érawos to intellectual as well 


b. 16. 


to moral ées is indeed plain from the last section of this book, 
where dpery is described as émaver) Zés, and the dperai are then G 
tinguished as #@xal and &avonrixai. ‘The tendency, however, whit 
we have noticed in the passage before us (i. 12. 2) to regard the 
moral ies as preeminently ¢aweral is developed by the writer of the 
M. M. into the doctrine that the intellectual ges are nof travers: 
see Af. M. i. 5. 1185 b. 3 orw 8 4 Puxn, ds hapev, els do PA 
Sinpnpern, ets re rd Adyov fxov nal rd Doyor. ev pew 39 rE dAcyor FM 
éyyiverat hpdvnors ayxivora copia etpdbea prnpn cai ra roavra, ov & ts ] 
Ady atra: al dperai Aeyspevas, capooivy dixatcoivy avBpeia Sou DH 
rou HOous Soxovorw ératveral elvat. xara yap ravtas éwawwerot eydpeba’ word 
dé rds rou Acyow ~xovros Obdeis ewaivettar: obre yap Sri copes, oikes 
€rrawveirat, ovre Ore Gpdvpos, ovd’ GAws xatd Tt Tey rTowuTeF olde. 
This is not in itself Aristotelian, but Aristotle suggested it. 
With the words which head this note—qatveras 34 ard. cf. Mel 
A. 14. 1020 b. 23 padstora 8 rd dyaOdv nal rd Kandy onpaives rb 10 
emi ray epyixay, xal rovrey pddtora én rois Exoves mpoaipecu: Ci. 
E. N. ii. 5, which turns on goodness (dpern) being regarded as fhe 
moworns par excellence: hence an examination of the admitted for™ 
of mororns—ekis, Suvayis, mabos (or waOyrixh mocerys), with the coaclu- 
sion § 6. r106a, 11 Aetweras efeig ras dperds eivat, 


Kai Tov loxupdy 8€] Kb: accepted by Rassow (Forsch. 54). The 
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1101 b. 88. (ouew mpakayras’ ra & épya onpeia ris Ekeds eotiv’ éwel emaivouper cai py 


b. 35. 


11023 a. 2 


sempayéra, el miorevopev eivas roovroy, See also the passage from 
E. £. ii. 1 quoted in the introductory note to this chapter. 


§ 7. rots wept rd 2yxdpia wewovnpévois] In a list of Aristotk's 
works given by Hesychius we find réxoq éyxepsacrian (see Berlin 
Arist. 1469): cf. Rhet. ad Alex. 4 on the ¢yxepinerucdy cides. 

. § 8. épxh] dpxq» Mb, OO CCC, Ald, but dpyxq is right; Zé 
quotes ii. 9. 1 rowadrn éoriv (9 dperp) 8a 1d oroxaorimy Tov pio ee, 
and vii. 14. 5 érs Stdxovrar dca rd opodpai eiva, 

The rédos, or perfect adult form, is the dpyy which determines 
the growth, through all its stages, of a plant or animal (see Afel. 4. 
8. 1073 a. I 1rd mp@roy ov oméppa éoriy adda rd réAcor) ; similarly, 
evdatpovia—the rédos, or perfect form of human nature, is, a3 asl, 
the dpyn, or principle of attraction, which moves states and 
individuals to the performance of noble actions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Since Happiness ts ‘a vital function manifesting perfect excellent, a6 
now,tin order to geta clearer view of Happiness, examine the nature of ‘exit 
lence. In doing so we shall only be following out the line of enquiry contempl 
at the beginning of this Treatise, when we described our Science asa kind 
Statesmanship ; for the ‘excellence’ or * goodness’ of their citisens is what & 
true Statesmen (e.g. the great lawgivers of Crete, Sparta, and other states, ae 
been most anxious about. 

Of course tt 1s man’s excellence that we examine ; and the excellence mM f 
his body but of his soul ; for we define Happiness as a vital function, a6 

function of the soul. The Statesman then must know something about the 
asa whole, just as the physician must know the body as a whole: in each ost 
no part can be known or treated aright except as part of the whole. But the 
Statesman's study of Psychology need not go into weartsome details, for is 
ts practical not scientific, 

It will be enough then if we here borrow the main outlines of Psycho 
Jrom other works in which the subject ws treated—and first, let us borree the 
diviston of the soul into \1) the irrational part and (2) the part which hes 
reason—it docs not concern us here whether these parts are really separtte © 
hand and foot are in the body, or only separated in thought as comvex and (OF 
cave in the mathematical circumference. Then the irrational part ts sub- 
divided, First we have the vegetative part, the principle of nutrition and grevt b. 
which we see perhaps most plainly at work in the embryo ; but it continm 
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operate in the adult also. This principle is common to all living creatures and 
na peculiar to man. Thus it operates most in sleep when the difference between 
men as men, §.¢. between good men and bad men, ts least apparent: ‘during 
half their lives’ according to the saying ‘the happy are no better off than the 
miserable’ And this is easily explained, for sleep ts the non-activity of the 
wal qua princsple of conduct—although the principle of conduct may sometimes 
be 50 far active in sleep as to make the dreams of the good man better than those 
of the bad man. But enough of this: let us pass on from the nutritive part 
whee excellence 1s mot that of man as man, to the other subdivision of the 
retinal part—to ‘ the principle which though irrational yet participates some- 
how in reason.’ In the continent man and is the incontinent man we see two 
princighes, ene that of reason which we praise, and another which opposes 
ram. This latter principle in the continent man at least obeys reason or 
Pericipates in it. Thus the irrational part of the soul contains two principles 
—the vegetative principle which does not participate in reason at all, and the 
petitive which does ix the sense of listening to reason and obeying it. Ad- 
Renition, reproof and exhortation all witness to tts participation in reason ; 
ond tf we wish on the strength of its ‘ participation’ to say that it ' has reason,’ 
there con be no objection to our saying so, and subdividing ‘ the part of the soul 
which has reason’ into two parts—the part which has reason in the strict 
Nast, t.¢. in itself, like the father who directs ; and the part which has tt ina 
Wondary sense, 8.e. by derivation from another or participation, like the child 
whe fallows his father’s directions. 

This subtivision underlies the classification of the ‘excellences” We dis- 
fnguish them as those of the intellect (i.e. the part which has reason in itself ) 
Ord those of the moral character (t.¢. the appetitive part which follows reason). 
Wisdom, intelligence and prudence are excellences of the intellect; liberality 
Ord imperance cf the moral character. When we are describing a man's 
“wral character we do not speak of him as wise or intelligent but as good 
“empered or temperate ; whercas the wise man comes in for the praise appro- 
Priate to his habit, which belongs to the other division, that of the intellect. In 
bwh divisions an‘ excellence’ may be described as a‘ habit which we praise. 


{lL wepi dperis emoxerréoy dy etn] K>, Camb., and Asp., are 1102 a. 6. 
the authorities for dé» «in, accepted by Bywater. The words dy eth, 
are not found in other authorities. 

A new division of the £¢hics begins here. After indicating, in 
this chapter, the psychological ground of the distinction between 
the davonrexai and the 7Oxai dperai, Aristotle goes on in Book ii, and 
Book iii chapters 1-5, to discuss the common characteristics of 
the uui dperai. This discussion is summed up in iii. 5. 21 cows 
MY oly wepi ra» dperay eipyrat : then follows a detailed account of the 
“parate nécxal dperat up to the end of Book v: while Book vi is 

devoted to a discussion of the Scavontixai dperui. 


$2.8 nar’ ddH@eray wodtrixds] Michelet compares Pod. iii. 5.0.8. 


1102 a. 8. 


a. 10. 


a. Ll. 


a. 13. 


a. 14. 
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1280 b. 4 avepdy Gri Sei repli dperns emipedes eipar ry y os Dadar 
dvopafopery wove. Cf. also ZL. E. i. 5. 1216 a. 23 of woddoi rw 
modirKay ovK ddnOas tvyxdvove: ris mpoorryopias. ov ydp elo wolsrual 
card tiv adnbeay. 6 perv yap wodsrixds Tay KadGy €oTi wpateer spouper 
xés, aura yap’ of 8€ wodAol ypnyudrey cai wdeovefias Evexey dwrosras tw 
(nv ovres. 


§ 3. Kpnrav] Pol. ii. 7. 


AaxeSaipoviow}] Pol. ii. 6. Grant remarks that ‘ Aristotle seems 
to have inherited the preference felt by Plato and Socrates for the 
Spartan constitution ; not so much as a historical fact, but rather 
as a philosophical idea. It presented the scheme of an entre 
education for the citizens, though Aristotle confesses that ths 
became degraded into a school for gymnastic.’ The fault which 
Aristotle finds with the Spartan legislation is that it is based 
ona one-sided psychology—that it recognises only the virtues of the 
Oupoedes pépos. Cf. Pol. ii. 6. 1271 a. 41 wal adi 3¢ ry trobicn te 
vopoberou émiripnocey Gv Tis . . . Mpos yap pépos dperns 7 waca cwreltt 
Tay vopov earl, rv wodeuxny’ aur 8¢ ypnoipn mpds rd Kpareiy rocyepel 
éog{ovro pév modepovvres, amadAuvro 8¢ dpfaryres, dca 1d py existent 
oxordfew, pnde noxnxeva pndepiay doxnow érépay xuptorépay ris wohepuntt. 
Cf. Pol. ©. 3. 1338 b. g vi» pev ody al pddtora Soxotvoa ray whew 
eripercioba tay raise at pew dOrAnrucny ef eprrowove:, AoSeperar va fe 
edn cai hv abfnow ray copdrwy, of 8€ Adxwres tavTqy per oty Heir 
roy thy dpapriay, Onpiotes 8 drepyd{ovras rots wdvoes, dos rovre wp 
dySpiay pddtora ouphépor. xairot, xabamep etpryrat wodAdais, obre Hpi 
play . . . ore mpds paddsota rautny, Bdérovra wountéoy ri» éwepd de. 

el twes @repo.] Michelet suggests the Carthaginians, whos 
constitution is described, and on the whole favourably criticised ® 
Pol. ii. 8. Evustr. has os 6 cAwy "AOnvaiwy, nai érépwr Erepos. 


§ 4. xard thy é§ dpxijs mpoaipeow] see £. NV. i. 2.5. Chi¢ 
8. The Par. has dare diAov sre 4) (yrnots avry dxdAovbos dy ey v9 
apxis Tov Adyou axon’ fv yap éxeivos wept rou réAous rns wodsruxys. 

§ 5. dvOpwrivns| I transcribe Eustratius’ note on this §, no 
as throwing much light on Aristotle’s doctrine of ré a»Opanwe 
aya6éy, but as an interesting example of how Aristotelian doctrine 
fared under the combined influences of Neoplatonism and Christia 
asceticism: moAAd yévn aperay eloizyov of madatoi, wodcrucqy xabapru 
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petpay cai tray wapaderypariuny xal riv Geovpyuny’ rovreovy 8 éxaorny 1102 a. 14. 
dafpew els rerrapa ra spéra dpdenow avdpeiay cwdpoovyny Suxatoovrn», | 


Bdes na: Dros deacrov awodddvres avray, olxeios Bndovdre rey yevav 
deisrov, GAXa viv qyiy ra 8v0 rata ourtyywora yt padwra, 7 


welerx} nai 4 xabaprian, ) piv Tis YuxNs ocuunpatrovens Tre Twpart, 
4% yopLopdrns atrov cai ¢yovons dovprabas mpis aitd, as elvat Thy pév 
prpercbeay pdvov xodd{ovcay ras tmepBodas téy malay xai péxps Tov 
dealin cuvrnpovcay tHv Kard Taira évépyecay, ry 8é fh els drdbeay 
devew dv re eri cabaiperbas rv Wuxny, f Kal fdn drayayovcay Gre f3n 
wi nniBapra, xal dxpooxabis mpds 1d capa yeyévnras. avOponivy 
nine dperip Gnol rw wolirixyy, &s oons rhs KaOaprixis Kai Tov AoTay 


| telp dbpwmroe Ecow card 1d ovvauddrepor’ éwei xai pice 5 dvOparos 


per cai cuvayedactixdy Kal xowonndy Gre d¢ cal ry mpds Td oixeioy 
ips xovuviay Gpyncerat, Uwép dvOpwneiay rére xabéatnxe cUrOeow, macav 
Quip dxgpenpévos dvipyeiav, xal dvemortpégy trav xepdvor Wry) «ai 
 mbapg spds ra xpeirres dvadepdueros kal mpds riy Gelay avardovpevos 
Warpu. 


$6. nal thy ed8aiporiay 84] This clause introduced by «ai . . . a. 17. 
®(on which see Eucken, de Arist. dicendt rat. Pars Prima: de 
Pericalarum usu p. 32) stands to that immediately preceding it in 
the sme relation in which the words «al yap raya0év «7d. in § 5 
tad to those immediately preceding them: accordingly, the 
Peaphrast’s rendering is simply—éwei roisvy 4 dxOpenivn dper ub rod 
Ciparés dorey dddd ris Wuxis (Kal ry ed8aporiay yap Wuxis évépyecay 
Nyoper), arr. 


$7. Sowep nai rdv dpBadpods Ccpametcovra Kai way (7d) copa] a. 19. 
k seems best (with the Par., Victorius., Zell, Coraes, Grant, Stahr, 
Wiliams and Ramsauer) to govern xai may (13) cdpa by ei8éva, not 
by tiparetcorra (with Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb., Michelet and Peters). 
‘Tee statesman must know something about the nature of the 
tail, just as the practical oculist must have a general knowledge of 
the body’: S7Aovy Gri Sei roy woderixdy eldevar Tas Exes Ta TEpi YuynP, 
berep eal rdw péAXovra SpOaApdy Ocpareve, rod gaparos mavrés THY 
Pure fy» drayxn’ Paraph. This interpretation is strongly 
Sorted by Plato, Charm. 156 B, quoted by Coraes and Grant— 
Py eal cy deneoas Toy ayabay larpsv, éneddy tis avrois mpooéAby rovs 
Whdnois dryav, A¢your! sou Sri oby oldy re adrovs pdvous émyetpery rors 
Whdnois lacGas, GAA” dyaryxaiov ei7 Gua cai ri xepadrjy Oeparevew ei 


2 


Me mai ra rey dpudrov ev Exew: Kal ad ro ry Kepadyy olecba dy 


1103 a. 19. 
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wore Ocparevoa: abr éf éavris, dyev Sdov rou odparos, sols mum 
civas’ ex 84 robrow Tov Aéyou dairas éwi way Td capa [cf. Ramsauet’s 
conj. (adopted by Bywater) way 1d cia for way capa in E. N.i 13 
7] rpewdpevos pera rou Sdov rd jépos extxepotor Oeparcies'. This 
wide view of the relation of the special organ to the whole body, 
or of local symptoms to the general condition of the body, recalls 
the teaching of Hippocrates, to physicians of whose school we may 
suppose Aristotle to refer in the expression rée iarpés ol yapiore 
§ 7. In the Treatise wepi dpyains inrpuxys 20, Hippocrates lays dows, 
and in the Prognostic (see Littré, H:pp. ii. 96) and Treatise sq 
duairns dfcwr (see Littré, Wzpp. ii. 198) applies, the great principle— 
that we must study 6 d»@pesos, the concrete human organism, in a 
its rapports with external things, and ascertain the effects, healhy 
and morbid, which they produce upon it, instead of taking 
(as unscientific practitioners do) each symptom by itself, asd 
pronouncing it to be a case of Wuxpdr, which must be met by 
the application of Geppde, or of typdv, by the application of fpe— 
a method which he derides in wepi dpy. inr. 13, as 6 rpéwos 6 ¢ 
iwobicens. See wepi dpy. inr. 20 (Littré vol. i. p. 622) éxei rift 
pot Soxées dycryxaioy eivas wavtl lyrp@ wepi Qvotos eiderat, cal sary eT 
Sdoa ws cloeras, cimep re pede ray Sedvrey roujces, 6 ri done ole 
wos mpos ra ecOidpeva ral wudpeva, kai d tt wpds ra GAXa éwerqdeupert 
rai 5 re dg’ éxdorou éxdorp EvpSjoera, Littré (vol. i. pp. 295, 296 
Introd.) is of opinion that Plato has this passage (or one to similr 
effect at the beginning of the First Book wept daérns, see Litre 
vol. i, p. 300) in view in Phaedrus 270 C Iw. Wuyijs obv geee 
afios Acyou xaravyonmas oie: Suvardy eivat dvev THS TOU GAov Gets; 
@ar. cf per ‘Immoxpara te re rev “AceAnmadey dei ri weibeo Oa, ovdt sep 
Geparos dvev ras peOdsov raurns. Although Aristotle only onc 
mentions Hippocrates by name (and that without any reference 
his doctrines— Po/. H. 4. 1326 a. 15), traces of the influence of bs 
teaching are, according to Littré (vol. i. p. 72), numerous 
the Aristotelian writings. To the passages mentioned by Littré 
may be added de Sensu 1. 436 a. 20 (quoted by Grant and 
Ramsauer to illustrate rév tarpav of yapierres), a passage which 
describes the method of physicians who observed a rule identical 


' Cf. Aristocles peripateticus (Suidas, s.’AporoxAjjs), apud Euseb. Pracfsr 
Evang. xi. ch. 3 xaOdwep ydp of larpol pépy Tivd Ocpawevorres, tmipeAourra: TH 
dAay cwpdray wpwroy, ovrw «.7.A.; see Mullach, Fragm. Phil. iii. 206, 299- 
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(dyayeaioy wavrl lnrpp wept picwos eidéva) laid down by 11028. 19. 
tes—oyeddy résv re repli Gucews of mreioros Kai roy larpay of 
‘pes Thy Téexwny peridvres ol yey reXevrdoww els ra wep) larpixns, 
y wept huoews Apyovra: wept larpuyjs. Medical specialists, 
od. ii. 84, for the length to which specialisation was 
Egypt), must control their treatment of particular organs 
npetent knowledge of the structure and functions of 
organism ; similarly, the statesman who has to educate 
must do so with a knowledge of human nature as 
c whole, otherwise he will fall into error like that of the 
egislator who cultivated the warlike virtues of his people at 
se of the peaceful. Cf. Pol. H. 13. 13344. 6 al yap mAciora 
we wéAcey wodepovoa pey od{ovrat, Karaxtnodpyeva be Thy dpxny 
. ee - alreos 8’ 5 vopoberns ov wmadevoas dvvacba cyoddlev. 
terpretation offered by Eustr., Argyrop., Lamb., Mich. 
rs cannot, I think, be easily maintained against the 
afforded by the parallels quoted above. Argyropylus 
mai way copa tO Geparevoorra, gives the following rendering— 
modum et eum qui curaturus est oculos totumque corpus, 
ire oportet’; which is thus explained by Michelet-—‘ ut 
qui animo medetur animi naturam perspectam habere 
a medicus qui oculum totumve corpus curat, id, quod 
irat, sive oculum sive corpus nosse debet. Virtus enim 
id animum ut sanitas ad oculum corpusve.’ The other 
tion, according to Michelet, ‘leaves us without a simile’ ; 
icere vult Aristoteles, animi virtutem spectanti majus 
animo investigandum esse, quemadmodum qui oculis 
‘totum corpus nosse deberet: istud enim de medico 
ipsum verum est, de politico autem nihil simile proferre 
This objection we may answer by remarking that what 
nsists upon is that the statesman must have a knowledge 

nature as a whole, if he is to deal successfully with 
tion of any of its particular tendencies or capacities: 7. ¢. 
sever he is engaged with one part of human nature 
1ink of the other parts: ¢. g. when he is dealing with a 
pets, say the love of money, he must take it in con- 
th other cpeges, such as that for pleasurable indulgence ; 
er, must consider the relation of the dpexrixdy pos 
to the rational element: and the connexion of both 

Aoyos with the Operrixdy pépos. 

M 


1102 a. 24. 


a. 26. 


8. 27. 
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§ 8. rodrev xdpw] rév dperay Evexa. Eustr. 


§ 9. éy rots éfwrepixois Adyous] I think that it is best to rende 
this expression quite generally—‘in other accounts,’ or ‘eke 
where, leaving it to be gathered from the context whether th 
reference, in this or that particular case, is to written or to wu 
written opinions, to the opinions of Aristotle himself, or to those ¢ 
others. That the reference is always to a definite class of popela 
treatises (as distinguished from the adséruse treatises—d«pearm 
Aoyor, see Strabo xiii. 609, Plut. Alex. 7, adv. Colot. 14, Aul Gd 
Xx. 5) written by Aristotle himself was held by many of the olde 
interpreters (e.g. by Victorius and Lambinus), but has been give 
up by most modern scholars. The literature of the subject is ver 
extensive. The student may consult (in addition to the note 
of Michelet, pp. 28—31 and p. 72, Zell, p. 56, and Ramsauer, p. 71) 
the following authorities—Jnd. Ar. s. v. é£. \oy.; Grant, Ethscs (ap 
pendix B on ¢fwrepixoi Aéyor), Grote, A rtsiofle i. 63 sqq.—Bernays, Di 
Draloge des Aristotéles, Susemihl, Neue Jahr biicher vol. 129 (‘eer 
pixot Adyos bei Arist. u. Eud.’; his conclusion is that égerepucct \oye= 
‘ausserphilosophischen Erérterungen mit verschiedener Farbay 
in verschiedenen Stellen’), Thurot, Etudes sur Aristotle, 1860, p. 233 
Brandis, Die Schicksale der Aristotelischen Bucher, Rhein. Mus.i. 154 
Stahr, Arisfofelta vol. ii. 3 (iiber den Unterschied exot. u. es 
Schriften des Arist.), and Zeller, PA. d. Gr. vol. ii. 2. p. 114 9% 
Zeller’s conclusion (p. 118 sqq-) is expressed thus—‘ Wenn avd 
im allgemeinen jede Erérterung eine exoterische genannt werdé 
kann, welche nicht zu der eben vorliegenden Untersuchung gebit 
oder welche nicht tiefer in ihren Gegenstand eindringt, wenn ferm 
die “exoterischen Reden” nicht immer und nicht nothwend 
eine bestimmte Klasse von Schriften bezeichnen, so finden si 
doch Stellen, in denen wir allen Grund haben, sie auf solche | 
bezichen.’ The present reference (Z. WV. i. 13. 9) Zeller thm 
(p. 122), is most probably to the Dialogue Eudemus. 

It is to be observed that the Paraphrast, in his note on t 
present passage, is careful to say that the reference is sof to wml 
works—epit yuyis roivvy ov pdvov ey ovyypdupaow, gAAd eal ¢ 
ordparos mpds Tovs evruyxavovras apKxouvreas eimopey Ena® eal past 


avrots. 


ofov] = scilicet, videlicet. See Jnd. Arist. and Ramsauer's nc 
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| (die Dial. d, Arist. p.65) makes ofov here=‘ zum Beispiel,’ 1102 a. 27. 
+ I think. 


Te Aéyy] As we might say—‘ logically two, but really a. 30. 
a, t.¢. a8 really existing) indivisible.’ Cf. Afe/. M. 2. 1077 b. 
be distinction marked by Adéye and meduxéra here is that 
re marked by Aoyxés and dvouds (see note on vii. 3. 9). 
lain a thing Aoy:eés is to explain it by means of a formula more 
abstract and general: to explain it @vouwés is to explain it 
oncretely, taking account of its natural properties. It is 
that while only one exhaustive concrete view of an object 
taken, more than one abstract view may. Thus a cvvodo» 
Noyp dv0. Yvyxn, which is the totality of the functions of the 
xists (wépuxe) only as a totality. Reason does not exist 
sense, or sense without the vegetative functions; but we can 
the ¥vy7 from various points of view—as rational, sensitive, 
ve; just as in mathematics we can look at a real line, which 
ertain breadth as well as length, from the point of view of 
th only. 


wepipepeia| Here the circumference formed by a line ‘ with- a. 31. 
adth ’ is looked af from two points of view—as concave and 


-19.] The ‘psychology’ contained in these §§ is, with slight a. 32. 
ces of terminology, that already given in i. 7. 12-13, where 
8S, 


rove Kai gutixe| The meaning of «ow here is explained 
§ 12—ravrns pev ovv Kow} tis dpery Kat ovx dvOpwrivn haiverat, 
in. ii. 4. 415 8.23 nutrition and reproduction are mentioned 
wo functions of this ‘ part of the soul ’—7 yap Operrian Wry7 
Dros vmdpxe, cal mpwrn xal xowordtn dvvapis ears Wuyns, xaF 
card (nv dnaaw, fs €oriv épya yenjoat cai tpop7y ypyabas. 


Bonet ydp ev rots Uwvois dvepyeiv pddiora] The commentators 1102 b. 3. 
‘tpi Umvou xai ¢yprydpoews 1. 454 b. 32 7o Epyov rd abrov moet 
dy poptoy ey rp Kadevdew paddov h ev TH eypnyopéevas’ rtpeerar 

aufayeras rére paddor, ws ovdey mpoodedueva mpds ravra ths 
ws. The natural connexion between sleep and nutrition is 

t out in full detail in wepl Umvov 3. ‘ Der Zweck des Schlafs,’ 
‘ler, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 2. p. 550 (referring to De Somno 3), ‘ist die 

M2 


1102 b. 3. 


b. 9. 


b. 14. 
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Erhaltung des Lebens, die Erholung welche ihrerseits wieder 
hdéheren Zwecke der wachen Thiatigkeit dient. Seine nati 
Ursache liegt in dem Ernahrungsprocess.’ 


§ 13.] In the treatise wepi éyvmviow Aristotle explains drear 
caused by «joes, similar to those made by the aic@nra, occum 
the organs of sensation in the absence of the aig@yra. He] 
to the phenomenon of ‘ after-images,’ 2. 459 b, as illustratin 
principle of the persistence of sense xoqores, and accounts { 
dreamer’s belief in the truth of his dream, while it lasts, by th 
that the xismois which constitutes the dream is not exposed | 
lively criticism of other experiences, but has the apyq (or con: 
principle) of the dreamer all to itself, &’ dpyiay ré» xara 
aicOncewy cal ddvvapiay rou évepyety, The apy pronounces { 
truth of any experience purporting to come from sense, un 
more authoritative experience be present to contradict the jud; 
—mepi évurviov 3. 461 b. 3 Odws yap Td ad’ éxaorns aicOnoeds 
9 apxn, €ay ph érépa xuptwrépa ayrihh. haiverat pév ovw wavres, 3 
ov savrws Td davdpevov, GAN’ day Td emixpivoy Karéxnras h pa Kory 


ij U 
oixeiay Kiwnow. 


addy et ph] M>, Asp.—adopted, in place of the wAjp ef sy of 
sources, by Bywater, who makes the words de» qGaciv... 
parenthetical. 


Bedriw] Cf. Plato, Rep. ix. 571 C: also Prodi. A. 14. 957 3 


§ 15. GdAn tts vets Tijs Puxijs] puoi here is equivalent to é 
OF pdptoy. 


Tou yap éyxparods xat dxparods tov Adyov] In the ¢yxparys or 
tinent man,’ and dxparns or ‘ incontinent man,’ there is a str 
between ém6vpia and Adyos, with the result that,in the case of the 
ts, Aoyos generally prevails, and, in the case of the axparys, émt! 
1.e. both know that it is wrong to follow pleasure, but feel im 
to follow it; the dxparjs, however, yields to his inclination, wt 
the éyxparns does not. Distinguished from the dxparns and ey 
in whom a struggle takes place between Acyos and ¢wcOvpia, a 
axdAaoros or ‘ incorrigible,’ and the capper or ‘temperate m 
neither of whom there is a struggle—because, in the axdAagre 
6vpia has gained complete supremacy, and Adyos, in the os 
The desires of the cadpor cheerfully obey reason: the reax 
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conscience) of the dxddaoros is either silenced or transformed into a 1102 b.14. 
Yolk: \éyos—a Flatterer of Desire. 


én rivaytia ydp ai dppai riw dxparéy] Cf. iii. 2. 4, 5 nal 6 dxparjs b, 21. 
tnbmae pév wpdrres, spoaipoupevos 8 of 6 eyxparis 8° dydmadw mpoat- 
prperes piv, embupey 8 of. cal spoaipice pev embuyia evayriovrat, 
Gbvpia 8 ex Bvpig oS: cf. also note ad Joc. with reference to Rep. 

440, where Plato proves that the émOupnrudv and dAoyorixdy are 
| Gatinct ‘parts,’ by pointing, just as Aristotle does here, to the 
‘opposition’ between them. 


$16. wig 8 repoy, obey Siadpdper] t.¢. mérepov duwpioras xabdmep b, 25. 
th rei caparos pépia . . . re Ady dv0 dorly dxepiora mepucora , . . 
ahs behipan wpds 1d wapdyv—§ 10 above. 


$17. wesBapxes your ty Adyp Td TOU dyxparois] sc. dpexrixoy. b, 26. 
toile seems here to offer a sort of apology for describing ré roo 
dparois as peréxow Acyou. See note on i. 3. 6 for an estimate of the 


Myes rou axparous. 


wtporos xal dvBpeiou] The cddpa» and avdpeios are given as b. 27. 
examples of confirmed virtue. é¢yxparea is not properly és. 


wirra yap Spoduvet re Adyw| Cf. ix. 4. 3 dpoyrvoporver cavr@ (6 b. 28. 
trwvleios) cai rey aura dpéyeras Kata macay Thy Wuxny. On the other 
band, erecia(es (rv poxOnpey) 7 ux) nai Td pew dia poxOnpiay ddyei 
@ypete row 1d 8 Fdera:, cal rd pév Beipo rd 8 exeive Edxes Gomep 
herrisvra— ix. 4- 9. 


418. paiveras 8} nai rd dAoyor Sirrdév] 7. ¢. as well as the yxy 
tslf which has already (§ 9) been divided into two parts—ro ddoyor 
and 3 Adyow Zxov. 


T pév ydp Gutixdy odSapis xowwvet Adyou| It is true that Adyos, as b. 29. 

(Mscientia—ti.e. aS a regulating principle within the individual of 
Which he himself is conscious, does not interfere with his vegetative 
(or merely physiological) functions, as it interferes with his appetites 
and desires. At the same time we must remember that these vegetative 

ions are there because they are materially necessary, in the 
economy of the Wvyy, for the realisation of its end—the conscious- 
hess of Xéyos. In this sense then they ‘ participate in Adyos’: they 
Must be defined in reference to it (dpi{eras yap éxacroy r@ rede lil. 7. 6) : 
‘Xcept as ‘necessary in the economy of the wuyn, for the conscious 


1102 b.29. 


b. 30. 
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realisation of Adyos,’ they are meaningless—as the olxia is meat 
ingless except as ‘ materially necessary for the sdAcs.’ We may sy 
then, that, although the ¢urieé» pépos ‘has nothing in common will 
Adyos ’—if Aéyos be taken to mean (as it certainly means in this con 
text) the individual’s consczous regulation of irrational tendencie 
yet it ‘has all in common with Adyos,’ in so far as it is decrends, i.e. § 
constituted as to serve as material basis for the individual's co! 
sciously realised Aéyos. Again, although the conscious Acyes of 
individual cannot step in suddenly to modify his own vegetative, « 
merely physiological functions, as it can to modify his appetites ar 
desires, the conscious Adcyos of the ‘legislator’ does, in the lor 
run, modify the vegetative, or merely physiological functions of. tl 
individuals belonging to the race over whose development he pr 
sides. In the interest of the particular form of culture which it 

his ‘end’ to realise in his citizens, ‘the legislator ’ will see that d 
suitable physique is at last produced in them. But, after all, 
need not look so high as ‘the legislator’ to find conscious modific 
tion of vegetative functions. The results of ‘sexual selection’ 3 
evidence for the reaction of ‘ consciousness,’ even among the lw 
animals, on the vegetative part. However, to limit the reference 

the human race—we can say 1d pep Gurixdy ov8apss cowevel oy 
only if we take Adyos in the restricted sense of the reason of tl 
individual, and forget that »épes which is Adyos dwé reves pomee 
rai vou (Z. AN’. x. 9. 12) takes measures which, in the history of ¢ 
race, profoundly affect ‘ the vegetative part.’ 


7d 8 érbupnrixdy nal Sus dpexrixdy] ¢.¢. rd dpexrixoy is the gene 
term: see De Az. iii. 3, 414 b. 2 (quoted by Ramsauer) épefte | 
yap émOupia xat bupds xai BovAnors. 


odrw 8. . . pa@nparidy}] The Paraph. has—aA¢yoper yap 
marpos Kai Tay Piiwy Adyow Exew To emotpeper Oar pds avrovs Kat ots re 
ovow eaxodovbeiv? Aéyopey 8€ xal rey paOnparicay Adyow fxew Td etd 
abrd cai yraoty twa cal émornpny atrav gyev, The phrase éxex Xx 
has a double meaning: fxew Adyow ray pabnyparxey is ‘to have 
theory or demonstration of mathematical propositions’ in or 
own mind—-«. ¢. to understand it for oneself: to take it on autho 
would not be to ‘have it,’ in this sense of ‘having:’ few Adyor 
matpés is, idiomatically, to ‘have regard to one’s father ’—to | 
attention to his advice; but here the reader is asked to lose sij 
for a moment, of the idiomatic sense of the phrase, and conu 
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‘having the Adyos of one’s father’ with ‘having the Adyos of 1102b. 81. 
wathematical propositions.’ ‘Having the Adyos of one’s father’ is 
having it as borrowed from him; ‘having the Acyos of mathe- 
watical propositions ’ is having it in the strict sense of ‘having ’— 
having it in one’s own right, for the Adyos of the paOnyarid is the 
devs Of the paOnparixes himself—er) pev yap ray dvev odns ro aditd 
dens 13 vootw xal rd voovpevoy: De An. iii. 4. 430 a. 2. 

ltis difficult to express in English the double entendre of the 
Greek; but the meaning is that one is ‘ rational ’—Zye: Aéyor—in 
two senses—as yielding to the good advice of another, and as 
grping scientific truth by one’s own effort. 


$10. ef 82 xph nal rotro ddva: Adyow Exew, Sirrdy gorar nai rd 1103 a. 1. 
Myo dyer, vd per xupies nal dy airy, rd 8’ dowep rod warpis dxouc- 
tatyn| The ddcyor has been shown to be arré»—viz. rd Gurixdy and 
Mieanede, Td dpexricds has, gua xarjxoov A\éyov, been described as 
peryer Aéyou. Aristotle now goes on—‘ If we are to say that the 
Gpenete also (nai rovro), as well as the Adcyor éyoy proper, exer Adyor 
im wirtue of its being perdxor Adyov, then the Adyor Zxoy also will be 
Serv as well as ré droyor. We shall have the Adyow ¢xo» sub- 
divided into (1) 1d Adyow Zyow xupiws xal dv airg—that which ‘has 
reason,’ in the strict sense of ‘ having,’ s.¢. ‘has it in itself,’ and (2) 
7) Myer Zxov, where @yor==peréyov—that which ‘has reason, not in 
ts own right, but by derivation or participation. An illustration 
may make this clearer: Animals are divided into (1) rational—man, 
and (2) irrational—the lower animals. Of the lower animals some 
(@)eg. bats, do not allow themselves to be directed by man’s 
reason: others (0) ¢.g. dogs, do: and if we may call (4) ‘rational,’ 
then (1) will have its two divisions, as well as (2), (4) being counted 
under both (1) and (2). 


travosper 82 Kai Tov coddy Kara Thy fw] See note oni. 12.2. 9. 8. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Excellence being of two kinds, Intellectual and Moral, the former eats ts 
origin and development, for the most part, to teaching, and therefore needs tim 
and experience, the latter comes from habit (0os—hence tts name im 
HOuwh). This being so, tt is plain that the various forms of Moral Exceliumt, 

i.e. the various Moral Virtues, are not naturally implanted qualities in 051 
Sor habit cannot alter any natural quality : e.g. it is the nature of stent ® 
fall, and you cannot habituate i# fo rise by throwing tt up into the air oer * 
often. The Virtues, then, are not naturally implanted qualities ; but this 

not mean that their presence in us ts ‘contrary to mature. It is our natur€ ° 

be capable of acquiring them ; but it is by habit that we do actually aqu® 
them. N 

Further, where a natural endowment is concerned, the order in time is C oil 
faculty, or organ, e.g. eyes, and (2) employment of faculty. or organ, ¢. 
seeing: we did not acquire our eyes by often secing, but first had eyes, and the 
saw with them ; whereas in the case of the Virtues the order is reversed: —_— 
acquire them by acting, even as we acquire the Arts—we become builders —_A 
building, just men by doing just acts. To understand how true this is, we har 
only to look at the procedure of law-givers. Wishing to make thetr citi: 
good, they provide laws under which thetr citizens are habituated to perfor” 
good actions. A good constitution differs from a bad one in the seccess with 
which it habituates the citizens to perform good actions. 

Again, the analogy of the Arts, referred to above, will help us to understand 
another point, viz.—that st ts in the same, not in different circumstances, with 
the same, not with different opportunities, that one man, by repeatedly acting 
well, acquires a Wirtue, and another man, by repeatedly acting badly, fails 
away tnto the oppostte Vice. Ln the same circumstances one man becomes @ 
good busider, or musician, and another man a bad builder or musician, accord: 
ing as the one repeatedly butlds. or plays, well, and the other badly: so, it ts in 
the same business that one trader becomes just, and another unjust, in the same 
service that one soldter acquires the Virtue of courage, and another falls away 
into the Vice of cowardice. To sum up—: it ts from the repeated performance 
of similar acts thata Habit ts formed. Hence the importance of seeing that the 
acts are of the right kind; for according as they are good or bad, so will the 
Habit be good or bad. It thus makes all the difference to a man’s character, 
whether the acts, which he has been habituated from youth upwards to perform, 
are good or bad. 
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§ 1. 18 wheiow] The Paraphrast has—sal 4 pew dsavonrixy Exes pév 1108 a. 15. 
ea des res Gicess ri» dpyny (Sexriuxdy yap 6 dvOpwros émornpys) cai 
és Movs adénow NapBdves rid rd 8é wdéov ard rhs diBarxadias Kal Thy 
yore cai ry ablknow eye. For an account of the relation of ¢p- 
Tapia to the dpyai of émeornuyn see An. Posi. ii. 19. 


4B that ef ous] Grant quotes Plato, Legg. 792 E wav 960s 4-17. 
bed es. Cf. also E. E. ii. 2. 1220 a. 9, and M. Mi. 6. 1186 a. 1, 
and Plutarch De Virt. Mor. ch. 4 (quoted by Zell)—2®é «at xadas 
deiporras 13 HOos’ ors piv ydp, ds romp elweiv, mourns rod dAdyou 7d 
Her indpacra: 8é, Sri ryy roudrqta ravrny Kai ri» Siabopay Ser NauBaves 
% Doyor ixd rov Adyou sAarrdpevoy, ob Bovropévov Td mdbos éfaipery 
Sarizesy (obre yap Suvariv obre dyuewov) ddAAd spov ria Kal tafw 
demboros airg, nal ras AOixds dperds, obx drabelas ofcas, GANA ovp- 
Perpies rabuy Kai peodryras, euwosovvros’ erat 8¢ ry Ppovnce TH Tov 
webmrot divapy els Ef doreiay xabvords. 

‘Hhsy dpern, as such, comes ¢f @ovs: but eos requires a certain 
etgea to work upon (see Grant ad Joc.). The children of a civilized 
Community inherit tendencies to virtue which make habituation 
easy, 


$2 c8enia rav HOcxby ALerdvy ducer Hiv eyyiverat] 7.¢. only a. 19. 
dperai are Called 7O:xai which result from training under vépos ; 
for there are gvorxai aperai (see £. XV. vi. 13). The difference, how- 
Cver, between quo? dpern and 76x) dpern is that the former does 
Mot, like the latter, involve fhe whole man. A man may have 
‘Tatural,’ or constitutional, courage without possessing other good 
Qualities; whereas, if he possess 76:«) dpern, his nature has become 
‘unity and a system in perfect adjustment to the complex external 
ysem represented by wyos, or the law and fashion of the society in 
which he lives. When man is said to be ice modirixdy (mor, it 1S 
Not meant that he is produced by Nature in ready-made corre- 
spondence with a complex social environment. His correspondence 
Sonly the final result of prolonged contact with society; but he 
bas a nafural fendency to correspond. In other words, the un- 
Gvilized man is not civilized already, but Aas :# 1 him to become 
Ciilized—otr’ dpa give ofre mapa prow eyyivovras ai dperai, adda 
Thredo: per yuiw défacba airds, reAcvoupevais d€ 81a row EOovs (§ 3). 
tie, like many other leading terms, has both a generic and a 
specific sense in Aristotle—a circumstance which often involves the 
philosopher himself, as well as his interpreters, in considerable 


1108 a. 19. 


a. 28. 
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confusion. In its generic sense it=‘ laws of nature’; in its: 
sense, ‘laws of organic nature,’ or ‘ biological laws,’—7.e. ' 
nature which result in the production and maintenance of 
living structures. It is in connexion with this narrower s 
the term that we must take all Aristotle’s most characteristi 
ments about quors (as in Phys. ii}—ov8év pargy goo wore 
kai ov vera 7) Pvois—apxy é€v atrq—det ro BaArwov, &c. In the 
section, however, g@vors is used in the wider sense, which i 
all ‘laws of nature,’ organic and inorganic. Of course, it 
only of the laws of inorganic matter that they are not char 
habituation (ot6é» yap réy dices dvrwr Grows ebiera) ; for 
sphere of biology ra ¢vce dvra change in relation to, adapt 
selves to, or ‘habituate’ themselves to, changes in the e 
ment. 

The distinction therefore drawn in Me/. ©. 2. 1046 b. I- 
pera Adyou Surdpes macat ta&v evavriwy ai avrai’ ai 3° droyos pia 
does not properly discriminate between man’s conscious life 
one side, and nature, whether organised or unorganised, 
other; but rather between organised nature (including 
conscious life) on the one side, and inorganic nature on the 
The expression pera Adyou by itself is wide enough to incl 
organisms. Only organisms exhibit Adyos or ratio. In 
nature is essentially aoyos. 


§ 4. Sep emt tav aicOycewy SHAov}] Grant observes (L¢hic. 
iv. vol. i. p. 240, note 34) that ‘this doctrine is opposed t 
of the modern discoveries of psychology, as, for instance, Be 
“Theory of Vision.”’ Taking his stand on ovOey ra» due 
dAws e6ifera, Aristotle fails to see that the senses are really‘ 
organised in the race, and that the difference between the 
and the moral virtues—both being viewed as adaptations to e 
ment—is that the former are adaptations of very long st 
deeply organised in the race, whereas the latter are, so tc 
adaptations of yesterday’s date, and not yet perfect in the ra 
not inherited except in the vague form of edpvia. 

‘We need only compare, says Grant (note on § 2 of this c 
‘the theory of Virtue in this book with the discussions in tt 
of Plato, to see how immensely Moral Philosophy had ga 
definiteness in the mean time.’ Virtue and knowledge are, 
no longer confused together. Virtue is no longer said to 
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duced by ‘ teaching,’ like knowledge, but to result from ‘acting in 1108 a. 28. 
correspondence with »dyos, or the social environment.’ This was ~ 
certainly a great advance in definiteness of theory. But yet, the 
‘social environment,’ as Aristotle understands it, lacks continuity 

m time; every man has to begin his adaptation a/mosf at the 
beginning. The peripatetic doctrine of catastrophes, or POoput (see 
Pol. ii. 5. 1269 a. 5, 6, and Newman’s notes), whereby all except 
afew human beings were periodically destroyed, civilization having 

to begin afresh on each occasion (see Bernays,. Theophrastos uber 
Frimmigke:! p. 39), finds its parallel in Aristotle’s theory of the 
growth of moral virtue, in which Heredity is not recognised su/f- 
fictently' by the side of Habituation, or individual adaptation. 


§ 5. vopoSéra:} Aristotle, in common with his contemporaries, b. 8. 
had not adequately grasped the truth that ‘constitutions are not 
made but grow.’ He shows a tendency to personify social in- 
Suences, and make them emanate from a definite legislator in the 
past. The foundation of colonies, under ready-made laws, doubt- 
less gave plausibility to this view, which in itself however is quite 
in keeping with the peripatetic doctrine of discontinuous civilization 
alluded to in the last note. 


$6. in dx row adréy x.1d.] #¢. ‘The circumstances and acts b. 6. 

are generically the same, only differing as to well and ill.’ Grant. 
spoapécas, good or bad (bad mpoaipéces not being easily 

distinguishable from mere opefes) transform an original dvvayts tov 

erie into a fixed é&ts, good or bad, which resembles the ddcyos 

Brews of Afe/. ©. 2.1046 b. 1 in being pia éws. See Met. ©. 5. 

1048 a, 8 cxeivas 88 rev dvavrioy [moral], Gore dua mowjoe ravayria’ 

Teor dé dduvuruy’ avdyxn dpa érepdy rt elvat Td KUpior’ Aéyw 8€ rovTo Spetw 

4 tpoaipecty : and £. XN. v. 1. 4 8ivapes pev yap cat émornpn Soret trav 

Ooriey h aur elva, éfis 8 9 évavria tap évarriwy ob. 


$7. nai dvi 8) Abyy Ex Trav Spoiwy dvepyedv al gers yivovrar] ‘It bp. 21. 
vil be observed that why an act tends to reproduce itself Aristotle 
not inquire ’—is Grant’s remark here. But it need not sur- 


"Not that Aristotle did not make valuable first contributions to a just view 
Of the importance of Heredity in morals and politics—in his doctrine of @vom) 
dyer and edputa, and of et-yéveca defined as dperi) yévovs in a fragment of the 

| De Nobilitate (preserved by Pseudo-Plat. de Nob. 14 [but cf. Newman's 
Palitics vol. ii. p. 68] and Stob. Fi. vol. iii. p. 166 ed. Meineke: see note on 
L 8.16. b. 3), and in Pol, iii. 7. 1283 a. 37. 


1108 b. 21. 


b. 23. 
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prise us that Aristotle does not stop to put this question, for if it i 
a legitimate question at all, it is, at any rate, a very wide and vagu 
one. To ask why acts tend to reproduce themselves—wh 
they become easier instead of more difficult—why, in short, habit 
are formed, is tantamount to asking why there is such a thin; 
as life, or the continuous correspondence of organism with environ 
ment. For further considerations relating to this subject see not: 
on ii. 6. 17. 


§ 8. words dwodtBdvar] ‘ales reddere'—Michelet. ‘ Wherefore 
we must see that the acts are of a certain kind.’ For the Aristo- 
telian use of drodddvac see Index Arist. and Cope, Rihel. i. 1. 7. 
1354 b. 3, note. Cope quotes the dt ras évepyeias rods dwodddra 
of the present § and says—‘ras édvepyeias arodddva is not simpl 
“to produce” but to produce energies that are due /o she system 
energies corresponding to the faculties from which they spring 
Instead of ‘corresponding to the faculties rom which they sprims 
he ought to have said—‘ corresponding to the faculties which #f 
desired to produce’—i.e. fitted to produce certain faculties ; 
habits. 


&xodouSodow] For the technical meaning of this term see EZ 
vii. r2. r b. 26, note. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


The way then in which the acts are performed being so important, we mus 
now enguire what ts the right way, for this Treatise ts intended to be pra 
tically useful. The right way ts the way which the Right Reason prescribes- 
let this be taken as the most general answer which can be given, and let us stas 
Jrom tt: we will examine afterwards the nature of the Right Reason and ti 
relation to the Virtues. 

But before proceeding, let us remind the reader again that we agreed that 
theory of conduct ought to be an outline, not an exact system; theorses bein 
always conditioned by subject matter, and the sulyect matter of our preses 
tnguiry—‘ all that relates to Conduct’—being one which presents no absolute 
frxed conditions, in this respect resembling the subject matter of medical scien 
—‘all that relates to [ealth” With such a subject matter, our Theory, as 
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whole, meust be a tentative outline ; still more tentative must be any narrower 

generalizations which we may make within tts compass ; for the particular 

cases which such generalisations attempt to explain are cases which fall under 
wo art, and are provided for by no set of traditional rules, but must be dealt 
with, as the special occasions require, by the agents themselves, just as the 
exigencies of a particular case of tliness must be dealt with by the doctor, or 
those of a particular storm, by the pilot, as he judges best at the time. 

But we must not despair. We must do what we can to help our ‘theory of 
cmduct’ in its evil plight. Let us then venture upon the generalization, that, 
as in cating and drinking, so in conduct, excess and defect are injurious, and 
the mean salutary — that e.g. tt 1s by fearing dangers too much and too little, 
thet men become cowardly and rash; by avoiding these extremes, that they 
become courageous. It ts in the same circumstances, then, and with the same 
opportunities, that one man, by repeatedly acting well, acquires a virtue, and 
ancther, by repeatedly acting badly, falls away into the opposite vice. To this 
wr must now add, that the virtue or vice, once fully formed, will manifest itself 
in the continued performance of the acts, good or bad, in which it originated— 
herein following a law observable in the case of acquired bodily qualities also: 
men become strong by taking much food and exercise ; and strong men show 
their strength in taking much food and exercise. So, men become temperate by 
denying themselves pleasures ; and temperate men show their temperance in 
denying themselves pleasures. 


$1 Soxep ai Dra] The Gewopyrixal ditocopia: are three— 1108 b. 37. 
PBrmwcrnn, vow and Georoyin. See Me/. E. 1. 1026 a. 18. 


drayxaioy dmoxépacbai] Rassow (Forsch. p. 55), followed by b. 29. 
Bywater and Sus., reads dvaykatoy émoxeyracba for Bekker’s dvayxaidy 
1. oryacda, on the ground that dvayxaiov does not, except 
‘ery rarely, occur with ¢ori in the Aristotelian writings. Rassow is 
“Upported by Lb, CCC, B’, B*. 


$2. xard ray dp6dv Adyov] ‘In the present passage it seems best b. 32. 
fo avoid translating xara rdv dpOdv Adyov “according to right 
reason,” as is usually done, (1) because of the article which seems 
(0 show that Adyos is used in a general sense here, and not to 
denote a particular faculty of the mind; (2) in reference to the 

train of associations which must have been in Aristotle’s mind of 
“standard,” “ proportion,” “law,” &c.—Grant ad Joc. Organic 
potentialitics—al perd Adyou dSuvduers—may result in structures, or 
habits, variously fitted to correspond with the environment. 
Where the correspondence is an exact one, the organisation, or 
Acyos, is said to be opéds. In Oxy dpern human nature realises 
itself as a system or organism (ép6%s Adyos), capable of withstanding 
the disintegrating influences of pleasure and pain. The process 


1108 b. 82. 


b. 88. 


b. 34. 


1104 a. 4. 


a. 5. 
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which results in 6c) dpern is the ei3cxoinots nai péppecis ray xb! 
parey (Eustr. ad vi. 13. 1). If a faculty of épOds Adyos is to t 
distinguished from the proportion, or orderly arrangement, whi< 
is its odject, it can be distinguished only logically ; for the twoa 
really one. The ép6os Aéyos is the personality, or orderly natur 
of the virtuous man, of which he is necessarily consciou 
‘ According to the right ratio’ renders xara rd» ép6dy Adyow adequate 
in most places. 


Sorepov| Book vi, or what may have corresponded to it 
the original Nicomachean Treatise. 


tas GANas dperds| 6 dps Adyos is not coordinate with the dpen 
any more thin the whole body is coordinate with the hand | 
head. The hand is a hand only because it belongs to a bo 
which has a head and all other necessary parts. The dperai a 
dperai Only because they coexist in a definite system or Ady 
Courage without all the other virtues is a mere abstraction, li 
a hand belonging to no body: ov yxwpi{ovras aAAnrer ai dpe 
E. N. vi. 13. 6. 


§ 3. od8ey dornxds exer] Not being ¢£ avdyxns, they vary; | 
they vary within the limits fixed by the conditions of bum 
existence. Ta dicaa are not wy, but duce: z.¢. they are suita 
to human nature, which is regulated by certain uniform bdiolog: 
laws, not to be confounded, however, with the mecessities of mat 
matics or metaphysics. After all, however, the expression ot 
éatnxos éxet is too strong, and is apt to mislead. Perhaps ‘ noth 
absolutely fixed’ would express what we ought to understand. 


§ 4. rovodrou 8° dvros rod xaSddou x.r.A] The most gen 
statement that can be made in morals (the definition of ed3ape 
is, even as a general statement, lacking in definiteness. It is o 
a meptypagpy (i. 7. 17) or rough sketch, of that which is essenti: 
contingent : something very different from the absolutely defi: 
dpiopoi of ‘things which cannot be otherwise,’ which stand as 
apxat of mathematics. But indefinite as the highest generalisat 
of morals is, it is more definite than the lower generalisatic 
which relate to special duties. When we descend from 
nepcrypagn Of Life as a whole, to the details of Life—to the du 
of Kallias in his particular circumstances, we are indeed ‘immer 
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in matter’—we no longer look for adxpi8ea—not of course for 1104. 5. 
mathematical dxpiSea—for that did not belong to our mep:ypapn— 

bat not even for the dxpiSaa of the skilled workman. Rules of 

conduct for Kallias cannot be turned out like shoes. 


$5. BonSeiy] Still, something may be done in the way of a.11. 
supplying a rule applicable to all cases—‘Do not run into 
extremes,’ 


§6.] The parenthesis di ydp . . . xpyoOa, follows dpapev in 
Coraes’ text, and the same order appears in two MSS. noticed by 
tht editor, and in Argyropylus, and the Paraphrast. At any rate 
the parenthesis contains the reason for adducing the illustration 
berep exi ris loxvos x.rA. Ethical phenomena are ddayj and must 
be illustrated by physical phenomena which are davepd. Zell, 
however, ad /oc., refers to instances in which the clause containing 
the reason stands before that containing the statement for which 
the reason is given. 


1 te ydp SwepBdddovra «.17.X.] Grant remarks that this is perhaps a. 15. 
taken from Plato Erastae 134. Cf. M. M.i. 5. The doctrine that 
medical treatment ought to aim at the mean had been laid down by 
Hippocrates epi dpxains inrpedjs, ch. 9 (Littré, i. 588). Kal ef pew fp 
this, Somep ihryeerar, Soa pev hv loyupérepa éBdarrev, dca 8 hv aobevé- 
Orpa whedee re kal Erpee Tov xauvovra Kal roy Uysaivovra, evmeres dv fy To 
"ya wodAdw yap rou daodaddos dy eZee mepiAapSdvorras dyew émi rd 
tobricrarov. viv d¢ ox Ehaccov dudprnpa, ovdé hocoy Avpaiverat roy av- 
bwror, Sy eAdocova Kai evCeertepa tev ixavav mpoodepnta’ rd yap rov 
lyoi wépos Suvaras la yupas ev rH} Huoes rod dvOparov Kal yuidoat (lame or 
Weaken) nal doOevéa moijoat ai dmoxreivat. moNAG 8é ai GAda Kad, érepoia 
PO Tey ard sAnpwcwws, ovx hacov 8€ dpa Bewd nai and Kevooros’ 80 dv 
Tey rouiAerepa re Kai dea wréovos dxpiBins éori (‘ainsi la médecine 
abien plus d’une face, et exige une précision de plus d’un genre.’ 
Littré), det yap pérpov rivds oroyacacba’ pérpov 8, ovdé oraOydy, 
OK days» ob8eva dddov, mpds 8 dvapepwy cian 1d axpiBes, ovK dv 
pons GAN’ } TOU Gapatos Tay alabnow dd épyov ovrw Kkarapabety 
apie, Sore opixpa duapravey évOa f evOa° Kav éya tovroy rov inrpoy 
lexuper ewaveowus Tov ouicpa dyapravoyra’ ro 8 axpiBes oAtyaxs €ore 
conkiy éxet of modo’ ye Tov inrpdv raird poe Boxeovot roiat KaKoics 
wepvirnar waoyxew Kai yap éxeivor Grav év yadnvy KuSepyavres dyapra- 
wou, ov xarahamees eloiv’ Gray 8€ avrovs xaTdoxy XEtov Te péeyas Kal 


1104 a. 15. 


a. 24. 


a. 80. 
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depos eLaorns, havepas Fon wacw arOpewac: & a inw wai duagrop 
dnAoi clow awodecavres Thy vary. There is much in the above passage 
(especially the remarks about ré dxpfés, and the illustration from 
xuBepynrixn) to suggest that Aristotle retained a reminiscence of is 
drift when he wrote §§ 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


§ 7. of dypoixor] In ii. 7. 13 the &ypouos is adduced to exemplify 
another ¢AAewWes—viz. that sept rd dv Td dy wardeq. 


§ 8. ofoy éxi ris icxvos}] Here Aristotle may almost be said 
explain the formation of moral habits by the principle of ‘the 
survival of the fittest ’—yivera: yap [sc.  loxis] ex row sodhip rpepY 
AapBdvew nai wodAovs wdvous Uwopever, cat pdduota Oy Sevar ae 
moteiy & icxupds. odre 8 dyer nat emi tov dperav, This isone DO 
those very important passages in the E¢hics which remind us 
the author was a great biologist. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


According as the performance of certain acts is aliended by pleasure wr 
pain, we may infer that the habit of performing them has or has net be==™ 
acquired. Thus he who faces danger and feels pleasure, or at least no pain, 
so doing, ts habitually courageous ; while he who feels pain in se dang, 
cowardly. Indeed we may go so far as to describe the field of moral virtet = 
‘ Pleasures and Pains’—for 

(1) Jt #s Pleasure that tempts us to do wrong, and Pain that makes us hes™ 
aloof from noble deeds. True education is being trained from childhood to kim™ 
and disitke aright, as Plato says. 

(2) Pleasure or Pain attends every action and every feeling, and st ts wi 
actions and feelings that moral virtue has to do. 

(3) Aforal correction is effected by the remedial influence of Pain. 

(4) Every thing ts naturally related to, and concerned unrth, that whit 
naturally affects it for good or evil. Now, we are affected for evil, i.e. malt 
worse, by Pleasures and Pains unduly pursued and avoided. And this is # 
true, that some have been induced to go the length of defining Virtue, as insem- 
sibility fo the influence of Pleasure or Pain. But this ts too unqualified @ 
statement ; for tt ignores the distinction between due and undue influence. 

(5) Again, there are three objects of choice, the honourable, the useful, and 
the pleasant, and three of aversion, the dishonourable, the injurions, and the 
painful: now, the good man tends to act rightly in relation to all these objects, 
and the bad man tends to err, but chiefly in relation to Pleasure—for Pleasure 
enters most largely into the composition of human nature: tt belongs not only 
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wrely sentient siture which he shares with the lower animals, but 
» pursust and attainment even of the distinctively human objects of 
honourable, and the useful. 

in, the iking for Pleasure has grown up with us all from our child- 
las sunk like a dye into the fibre of our lives, and 3s not to be easily 


'not only do we estimate our feelings according to the Pleasure or 
ding them: even to our actions we all, more or less consistently, 
ame standard. To bring this personal standard into harmony with 
yectively right—to make the individual ‘like and dislike aright,’ ts 
ortant object to which the Moralist must exclustvely devote himself. 
‘ly, st ts the glory of Art and Virtue to conquer difficulties. What 
ult conquest than that of Pleasure could be set before Moral Virtue 
t of Virtuous Living? 
‘now established the following points—that Virtue ts concerned with 
ind passes: that, according as the same opportunities are repeatedly 
¢ performance of good actions, or repeatedly used for the performance 
ms, aman acquires a virtue or falls away into the opposite vice: 
¢ formed virtue or vice manifests ttself in the continued performance 
or bad actions in which tt originated. 
petor 82 Bet woretcOar tov eww thy emyiopemy f8orhy FH 1104b. 3. 
5 €pyos] If certain acts are attended by pleasure, we may 
take it that the habit of performing them has been con- 
as long as they remain painful, we can infer that the 
not been contracted. 
9 be noted that the term émeywopuémy occurring here is 
in £. NV. x. 4. 8 to express the relation of pleasure to 
edewot 8€ THY évépyecay 7 Ndovn Oy as 7 Ets evuTapyovaa, AAD’ 
vow TL TEAOS, viov Tos axpaios 7 Spa. Transferring the simile 
‘sent passage, we may say that pleasure is the sign of the 
ibit, as the bloom of beauty is the sign of youthful prime. 


dp dweydpevos tov cwpatixay Hovey Kat alte ToUTw xaipwy b. 5. 
Aristotle here lays it down that the good man does good 
asily and with pleasure. But it may be urged—‘ The 
e difficulty, the greater the merit. There is no merit in 
xd actions mechanically.’ Surely this is a narrow view to 
good action. A good action is not a four de force. We 
allow the sense of pride and victory felt when a difficulty 
overcome, to influence our judgment. The important 
iat a good action has been done, not that something has 
to stimulate amour propre. A difficult action is not so 
ye repeated as one which is done easily, and it is of im- 
N 


1104 b. 5. 


b. 11. 
b, 13. 


b. 16. 
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portance, in estimating the value of a good action, to know whether 
it is likely to be repeated, or is merely an isolated éwiBecks. 

nept fSovds yap cai Adwas dotiy Ff HOixh dperj] The rest of ths 
chapter contains e7gh/ Considerations in support of the statemest 
that moral virtue has to do with pleasures and pains. 

Consideration (1) is—Sca pew ydp thy HSorhv rd Gaia apdrrepe, 
Sid 82 thy Adwny Tov Kaddv dwexdpeba] A distinction seems to ke 
drawn here between the ways in which we are influenced ty 
pleasure and by pain respectively. Under the influence of pleasure 
we directly seek what is bad, not recognising it as bad (see the 
analysis of dxpacia in EZ. XN. vii. 3), whereas pain makes us dest 
from doing what we clearly see to be right. 

Particular pleasures and pains are the influences which tempt 
men to perform acts involving excess or defect—z.e. to sacrifice 
their permanent welfare to something unenduring. The peodrgs, of 
épOds déyos (right ratio), is that definite organisation of the monl 
nature, which has grown up in response to »épes, and withstands the 
disintegrating influence of particular pleasures and pains. But the 
life xara rév dp6sy Aéyow has its own pleasure. All acts which sub 
serve the maintenance of the ép6ss Adéyos are pleasant to the good 
man, and habitually performed; while acts which tend to destoy 
that Adyos, however ‘pleasant’ they may once have been, have 
ceased to he pleasant to the good man, and are no longer per 
formed. We are thus brought to the old distinction between ‘good 
and bad pleasures,’ #.¢. between pleasures attending acts whic 
conduce to the maintenance of the peodrns, or épOds Adyor (right 
ratio), and those attending acts which, on account of their 
or degree, hinder the establishment and maintenance of the 
"HOny dperq is the final result of that education, or adaptato®, 
which enables a man to distinguish between ‘good and 
pleasures,’ and choose the good. 


§ 2.] Zell, Michelet, and Grant quote Plato, Legg. 653. 


§ 3.] Consideration (2). The virtues have to do with waby and 
mpafes, which are all attended by pleasure and pain: cf. E.N.% 
4. §§ 6-9, referred to by Michelet. ai, omitted by Bek., should ¥ 
read before dperai (see Rassow, Forsch. p. 55); Kb, CCC, and 
Cambr. have ai. 


-— males .. - 


§ 4] Consideration (3). Punishment, one of the great agencie® 
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‘moral improvement, consists in the infliction of pain applied as 1104 b. 16. 
contrary to vice which is pleasant. The Paraphrast has—xa6dwep 
visas (3.¢. vais larpeias) evavrias al vdcos ds Oepamevuvor, Kat dav 
muy iarpow Wuypay wpocdyovra Oeparmevay ywwoonoper evOds tiv vdcor 
0 puns cvornat, ore xal amd ray Kokdcewy Gduynpay ovady ywo- 
opey Ore Gepawevdperas Kaxias and neorjs yivovra. Zell, Michelet, and 
rant refer to Hippocrates, Aph. xxii. § 2, for the doctrince ai & 
pris deh raw dvavriev. There is a passage however in his work 
bi dpyains inrpexns (13. Littré i. 598), in which Hippocrates ridicules 
» application, at least, which the doctrine receives from ordinary 
ictitioners, who follow what he calls 6 rpdéros 6 ¢£ irofévews. This 
wes or Method juggles with certain nosrones femere a rebus abstractae, 
aply directing the practitioner Bonbeiv rq pév Oepup emi rd uyxpdr, 
dso on with the other évavria. But let us test this Method in 
concrete case: A patient has a complicated illness occasioned 
eating unwholesome food. Is his condition Gepydy, or Wuxpér, 
fspée, or typo»? Hippocrates asks derisively: And where shall we 
d the remedy likely to cure him under the contrary category? 
e also note on £. XN. i. 13. 7. 


§6.] Consideration (4). Pleasures and pains make us worse ; b. 18. 
nee some have gone the length of defining virtue as insensibility 
their influence. But this is going too far; for virtue is not Adyos 
the abstract, but an évvAos Adyos—the result of an ei8omoinais kai 
heois ray rabnparayv. It is the order of the mwa6y, not drddea. 
Plato (Philebus 60 D,E) says that the Best Life must have 
th ydovy and gpdévmois. The peripatetic view is well expressed 
Plutarch in the following passage (De Virtute moral:, 12)—86 
Sept tas noovds, THY dyay adatperéoy émiOuuiay, Kat mepi Tas dpuvas, 
' €yay puconornpiay. ovTw yup 5 pew ovK dvadynTos, aAAa codpwy, 
MW Simasos, ox spos olde mpds fora. rav 8€ mrabav navrdracw 
ubevrey, ei xai Suvardy €or, év moos apydrepos 6 Adyos Kai ap- 
pos, Gowep xuBepyyrns mvevparos émaAurdvtos. tavra 8 apéAet Kai 
mpoberas cumddvres, euBaddAovow eis ras toXireias cal diroripiay cat 
lw wpos GAAnAous. mpds b€ Tovs moAepious xai wdAmeyfe Kai avdois 
Myipoves wai abfoves 1d Oupoedes xai payeyov. Cf. ch. 4 of the same 
atise quoted above in note to ii. 1. 1, a. 17. 


tea] Bywater, following Kb, for the mpérepov of all other 

thorities. I confess that I do not like mpqn». It does not appear 

‘the Ind. Arist. In a course of oral lectures its occurrence 
N2 


1104 b. 18. 
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would not surprise us, as its ordinary meaning (especially in b 
phrase x6¢s xai xpqyny) seems to be ‘ the day before yesterday. 


b.21. adhoc] The reading of Kb Lb Mb, Camb., NC, is obviously rig 


b. 23. 


(see Rassow, Forsch. p. 55). Bekker reads gavAat. 
éwd rod Adyou]) ‘by,’ or ‘in the definition,’ or ‘formula.’ 


b.24. dwafeias x.r..] See the notes of Zell and Michelet. The Cyn 


seem to be specially referred to here: Socrates may also t 
intended, for he is elsewhere (£. NV. vi. 13) accused of making t 
dperai, @povnoes, Or Adyos: and Speusippus held croyafecba rw 
dyabovs doyAnaias (see Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phsl.: Spensippat 
Democritus also is stated to have held a similar view (see Rit 
and Preller: Democritus). 


§ 6. Swéxecrat ... mpaxrixy] The Paraph. has—daveecras de 
aper) einen Ets 9 ovras fxovca wept Hdowds Kai Avwas xabas sport 
ptodueba—t. ¢. Sre det, ds Sei, «.7.A., thus taking 4 rovavry closely vi 
sept yeovas cai Avwas. Grant has—‘we may begin by assumit 
then ... that this kind of excellence (#.¢. moral) is concemed 
pleasures and pains.’ So Williams and Peters. I think that # 
Par. is right. 


§ 7.] Consideration (5). There being three generally recognis 
objects of atpeows—viz. 1d xadov, rd ovppepory and ré qdv, the last 
involved in the first two. The «addy is rd ed Cq»—the Noble Li 
the conception of which serves as a regulative principle. T 
oupdepoy is (in the strict sense of the term) that which is recognis 
as a means to the attainment of some end, whether that end 
the realisation of the Noble Life, or some subordinate end. T 
730 is something desired irrespectively of its goodness or util 
In seeking the xadév and the cupdépoy a man is conscious 
a system of things; whereas in following the 93¥, as such, he | 
to do with merely isolated particulars. The pursuit of the « 
and of the ovpdépor is, however, pleasant, because it is a purs 
to pursue successfully and to feel pleasure being practic 
identical. 


yévouro 8 Gv tpiv Kai dx tourer avepdy Sr wepi Tov adrav] | 
Bywater restores or from Kb, in place of the ér of all c 
authorities. I think that ér is right, and that «ai éx rovres 
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scx tepde, Davepdy Sri wepi rev airay WOUld=davepdy Sri 4 nOcey 1104b. 29. 
Ty €or, wept ndovay cal AurHy: but throughout this chapter sepé is 

td with the accusative of the terms denoting the circumstances or 

vironment of 76. apery. I think that here wept ra» avray can mean 

ly ‘about the same things,’ i.e. about dperj and xaxia mentioned in 

: (wo immediately preceding lines. I should like, however, to read 

haute for wepi rev atrev. The recurring -roy or -wy terminations 

the immediate context—airéy rpiiy yap dvrev rav—would easily 

id themselves to clerical error. 


wg dwd rhy alperw]| ‘The sudjects of choice’—z.¢. the three b. 35. 
bdivisions mentioned under the head of aipeors. 


§8.] Consideration (6). The love of pleasure is innate, in- 1105 a. 1. 
uned in our nature, and hard to rub out. ‘ xaAemdv amorpipacda 
. ¢ytxpecpévoy| the metaphor,’ says Grant (following Gifanius 
1 Zell), ‘though not its precise application, seems taken from 
to, Rep. iv. p. 429 D, where the effects of right education are 
npared to a dye with which the mind is imbued, so as to resist 
detersive effects of pleasure and pain.’ 

nsideration (7). Pleasure and pain are the tests which we 
ly to actions a/so (sc. as well as to feelings). Michelet ap- 
itely quotes Diog. Laert. x. § 129, speaking of Epicurus—- 
rp (n8ornv) yap dyabov mparoy xa ovyyenxoy €yvwpey Kui and tauTns 
bxeueba sucns aipécews Kai Guyns Kai emi ravurny KxuravTapey, ws 
im ty wade. way ayaboy Kpivoptes. 


'10.] Consideration (8). It is very difficult to contend against a. 7. 
sure and pain; the contest therefore is worthy of the great 
of Life. 


Hpdaderros] See the notes of Zell, Coraes, Michelet and Grant: a. 8. 
also Bywater’s Heracliti Eph. Reliquiae, cv. p. 41. Heraclitus 

ke only of the difficulty of contending with 6vyés, as is recog- 
tdin Pol. ©. 9, 1315 a. 30, and in Z£¢h. Lud. ii. 7. 1223 b. 23. 
twords, according to Bywater, were Oup@ paxerOa xaderdv’ 6 re 

by ypni(n yiverOar Wuyis dveerat. 


bpery] p6uxg read by Mb, rc. Lb, NC, Paris 1853, B® and some a. 11. 
et inferior MSS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


But here a difficulty may be raised—A man becomes just by performing jail 
acts: but surely, if he performs just acts, he ts alreaty just: ifa menwis - 
correctly, he surely can write. To this we may answer, that the infereme tt 
not certain in the case of the man who writes correctly, any more than in the 
case of the man who performs just acts. A man may write something correty 
by chance, or at the suggestion of another person. We do not know that ecm 
write, f2// we know that he has written something as only a person wha cm 
write could—i.e. from his own knowledge of the art of writing. So muh fo 
the analogy between an art and a virtue, appealed to by the promoters of tht 
difficulty before us. The analogy, even so far as tt holds, ts evidently atm 
favour of their suggestion, but against it. It is, however, where the embgy 
breaks down entirely, that we see the best opening for a decisive refuistum— 
and it breaks down here: a work of art has its artistic merit in itself: #1 
enough in the realm of art if a work, with certain good qualities im it, has ben 
produced—we say ‘ What a beautiful work!’ But in the realm of condut™ 
do not say ‘Well done!’ as soon as we see an action, with certain goed quali’ 
in tt, performed. Before we pronounce, we look at the agent alse, and et— 

‘ How did he perform it?’ (1) Did he know that he was performing it! 323) 
Did he choose deliberately to perform it, and that, because he thought it rifth 
not because he thought tt would lead to some ulterior pleassre or profi! oad 
(3) Did he perform it as the result of a fixed and unchangeable habit in kis! 
Cunless these conditions in the agent be fulfilled, we do not speak of the 
value of actions: but works of art have their artistic merit independently of 
suck conditions in the artist, except of course that of his having 
With the acguirement of the virtues knowledge, such as ts required th 
artist, has little or nothing to do ; but the other conditions mentioned are elt 
Important, realised as they are in consequence of the frequent performanct d 
good actions. 

Actions, then, are said to be just or temperate, when they are such as the se 
or temperate man would perform ; but it does not necessarily follow that if 
man performs these actions he is just or temperate. More is needed: to be s™ 
or temperate he must perform them as just or temperate men perform them. 

We have good reason for saying. then, that tt ts by performing just or te®™ 
ferate acts that a man becomes just or temperate. Nay, how could tt be thé” 
wise? Who, tf he omits to perform such acts, has the least chance of cc 
becoming good? And yet the mayority of men omit to perform them, and ts 
refuge in talk, and think that they havea philosophy of Life which will m#& 
them good. They are like patients who listen attentively to ther physiagé + 
but do not follow his prescriptions. Foolish patients! foolish moralists ! 
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$1-8.] This dwopia we may resolve by pointing out (which 1106 a.17. 
Aristotle does not do explicitly) that ra dikaa before the formation 
of the Habit are, so far as the agent is concerned, only dperpos 
Qinme, They are only apparently zs just acts; really, gua just, 
they are expressions of the wise intention of the law-giver, or ruler, 
who enjoins and enforces them. The moral agent himself has to 
begin by acting under the compulsion of the law, until by repe- 
tition a habit is formed, and he performs the acts in question 
Prone motu, the habit bringing with it an insight, more or less 
char, into the significance of the acts, and a belief that they are 
good. Then they are really the agent’s own just acts—v.¢. they 
are ‘just’ in the strict, and not in an equivocal sense. Thus the 
amlogy between apern and réxm, appealed to by the promoters 
Of the ewopia (which, it may be observed, is an ignava rato in 
morals—or excuse for inactivity—see § 6 of this chapter—similar 
to that in science refuted in the Afeno 80 E—ovtk dpa fort (nrew 
dhpiny odre 8 older ore 8 yi) older ofre yap dy & ye olde (yrui’ olde 
We, wai obdén Bei TH ye ToLWUTe {yTjcews. bre 8 pi older obd8 yap 
ee én (ergce) does not help them. A just act may be just in 
@ equivocal sense, as a word correctly written (ypapparindy re) 
may be ‘correctly written’ merely in an equivocal sense, and is no 
Swe sign that a man can write. The analogy only makes it 
Cearer that the difficulty about ‘ becoming just by doing just acts’ 
is to be met by pointing out that the acts are not really ‘just’ at 
fr, but ‘must and can’ be made just by the strenuous practice 
ofthe agent himself. It is this ‘must and can’ which of émi rév 
Nor xaraevyorres (§ 6)—the promoters of this dropia—ignore. 

But, after all, there is no real analogy (for the purpose of the 
Present discussion) between the dperai and the réyva—ére oid 
tede ior dni re Tray rexvav kai rev dperav (§ 3, a. 26). The good- 
hess cf a work of art is something quite different from that of 
@ moral action. The goodness of the work of art is a quality 
which we see at once in the work :¥se/f—Hermes is dug up at 
Olympia, and we find him beautiful as soon as we see him. But 
the goodness of a moral action is not a quality in the action itself, 
Which we can appreciate apart from the goodness of the agent. 

treason of this is that the real object of the moral judgment is 
Bot the isolated action, but fhe system of conduct to which it belongs; 
this we can get at only through a knowledge of the way in 
which the agent performed the given action. If we find that an 


1105 a. 17. 


a. 28. 


a. $l. 
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action, belonging prima facte to a noble system of conduct, has, 
as a matter of fact, been performed by the agent deliberately im 
the interest of that system, and performed also easily and with 
pleasure, as being an action with which he identifies his own good, 
then we venture to speak of ‘the goodness of the action’ We 
know that it is a good action which we can count on the agent to 
repeat. It is only actions which will be repeated that are morally 
significant. An action, however useful and even well-intentioned, 
which is not likely to be repeated, because the agent finds & 
difficult and unpleasant, is not an important factor in that cor- 
respondence with the environment which is the ultimate object 
of the moral judgment. Of course it is true that there are actions 
which from their very nature are exceptional, because intended to 
meet exceptional circumstances—actions involving heroic sdf 
sacrifice, which take a position analogous to that of great works d 
art, and demand unhesitating and immediate applause, althougt 
performed by a man of whose disposition we otherwise kno' 
nothing; but in the vast majority of cases it is unsafe to estims# 
an action thus from the outside, judging of its moral va¥ 
from its splendour or immediate utility; before we come to 
decision, we ought to know the state of the agent—whether he 
aware that he performs the act, whether he chooses it because if 
right, and that, of fixed habit, having often performed it befoi 
and therefore being likely to perform it often again. 


§ 3. dpxet ody taird wus éxovra yevéoOat| I prefer aird given i 
L> and NC. 


npatov pév ddv eiSes x.1.d.| 7. ¢. (1) it must not be done & dye 
av, otherwise it would be involuntary, z.e. not his act at all, b 
a mere accident without moral significance (see Z£. XM. iii. 1. 3 
(2) it must not be the result of unregulated @upés or éwcOvpia, but | 
Bovrcurixy dpetis, t.¢. mpoaipers (see £. JV. iii. 3. 19), and the Be 
Aevots must be directed to the good end, ré xaddv, rd ed (yp, for it 
possible to employ apparently good actions as means to an u 
worthy end. This seems to be the sense of wpoaipovperos &’ avre- 
viz. ‘choosing means for the sake of the good end which o 
appears to choose them for’: ‘choosing them as deng what td 
are—good: i.e. good means to a good end’: ¢«g. a man m 
choose to perform a charitable act for the sake of the public go 
which such acts promote, not for the sake of personal populari 
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In the latter case his ‘charitable act’ would be such only in 1108a. 31. 
wppearance. Upoapoupevos 3: ara cannot signify ‘choosing them, 
ie. the particular acts, for their own sakes, as ends-in-themselves,’ 
for npoaipeors is the choice of means (see E. WN. iii. 2. 9). Good 
choice treats particular acts as means to the realisation of eddu- 
pws, the chief end. (3) Not only must an act, to be morally good, 
be chosen in the way described above, but the choice of it must be 
habitual and practically inevitable. The mpoatpecrs of means, to be 
good, must be guided by the fovAnois (£. WX. iii. 2. 9) of an End, 
or Life, to which the whole nature of the moral agent has been 
perfectly adapted. 


NN pey aiBdrar od8dr 4 pixpoy x.1..] ‘This,’ Grant remarks, ‘is b. 2. 
ateaction against the Socratico-Platonic doctrine that virtue con- 
ists in knowledge.’ Aristotle uses «3c: in two senses in the 
Present context, in one of which he affirms, and in the other seems 
deny, its necessity in morals. A man must now that he 1's doing 
iM act, if the act is to have any moral significance at all. This is 
an indispensable condition (xparov pév dy cides), as we have seen 
above, But, this condition fulfilled, a man may act well without 
« theory of action (ré piv eidévu), if his moral habits are good ; 
Whereas correct theory without good habits would avail nothing. 

he Statement, however, rd pew eidevae odd€v f pixpdv ioxver, cven as 
thus explained, is too strong from Aristotle’s own point of view. 
Without a theory, conduct could not long maintain itself as a 
‘ystem, Aristotle cuncedes this in his doctrine of the mpaxrexds 
'*s,and in his view that the moral agent ought to become vopo- 
fruis (EL. x. 9. 14). After all, if allowance be made for 
Uiference of philosophical language, Plato and Aristotle hold 
“Sentially the same vicw about the place of knowledge in morality. 
It may Le pointed out in passing that the distinction drawn in § 3 
between a work of art which has its good in itself, and an action 
“lich must be interpreted in the light of the agent’s character, is 
te distinction of Ales. ©. 8, between évépyecat which have an épyov 
ty’ ainis, and those which have not—10g0 a. 30 dcwv pév odp 
Mp ti dors mapa THY XpHoW Td yryvopevory, ToUT@Y péey 7) evEepyeta ev TH 
THOU CoTiv, Lioy | Te oixuddunots ev TP oixodopouperp K.T.A. .. . dow 
4 my dor Do v1 €pyov mapa thy evépyeuy, €v avTois UTUupye 7 Evepyeia® 
wen j opagis €v re dparri, Kai 7 Oewpia dv rp Oewpowwrs. The excellence 
of Homer is embodied in his épyov, and remains there for all time ; 
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1105 b. 2. but a good action is only a glimpse which we get of a good 
On the one hand, it is the Iliad, and not its author th: 
important; on the other hand, it is the orderly beautiful life 
which the action is a symptom, that is precious. 


b.3. 7a 8 GANa ... &wep dx rod wodAduis wpdrrew ... wepsyive 
The da are rd mpoapeioba 8 aita and the é&s, both of wi 
come from acting, not from philosophising. 


b.5. §4.] Good actions are only then morally good, #.e. really 
they appear to be, when they are done by a good man: an 
good man is a man who performs good actions easily and in 
interest of a noble system of conduct. 


b.9. §&§5, 6.] show that the remark mpds 8¢ rd ras dperas (sc. éxeu 
per eidevar ovder fy pixpdv ioxves (§ 3) is directed, not so much agi 
Plato, as against Sophists like Isocrates, who professed (or \ 
accused, by those who did not themselves take fees, of profess 
to teach conduct by a course of lectures—cf. Z. NV. x. g. 20. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. . 


We have assumed the concrete existence of Virtue, and tried to show how 
practically acquired: letus now try to find its formal definition ; and fi 
us ask—What is tts Genus ? 

The qualities whitch manifest themselves in the Soul are three—Fee 
Capacities, Habits ; and Virtue will be one of the three. 

(1) Feelings: e.g.destre, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hate, lon 
emulation, pity—these, and all other feelings, being accompanied by pleass 
pain. 

(2) Capactties: heing capable of experiencing these feclings—e. g. 
capable of feeling anger or pity. 

(3) Habtts: the relations, good or bad,in which we stand to our ™ 
feelings, e.g. tf we are disposed too much or too little to anger, it is a bad A 
tf moderately, a good habit. 

The Virtues and Vices then are not feelings, because we are not said 
good or bad for our mere feelings, or praised or blamed for them, whereas 
praised for our Virtues, and blamed for our Vices. Again, we expert 
feeling, e.g. anger or fear, without choosing to experience it, but the t 
sxvolve Choice. Moreover we are said to be ‘ moved‘ by our feeling: 
‘dtsposed,’ not ‘ moved, by our Virtues and Vices. 
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Nor are the Virtues and Vices capacities, for we are not said to be good or bad, 
ind ue are not praised or blamed, because we are capable of experiencing certain 
feelings. Further, we are endowed by nature with these capactties ; but it ts 

ne nature which makes us good or bad, as was pointed out before. 

If them the Virtues are neither feelings nor capacities, it remains that they are 
hebits. 


§l. 1 done 4 dperi] What is its yévos. It seems to be a 1105». 19. 
reversal of the natural order to enquire first (as Aristotle has done 
inthe previous chapters of this Book)—How Virtue is acquired ; and 
then (nerd. 8¢ ravra) to ask—What Virtue is. This is surely the order 
which Socrates finds fault with Meno for wishing to adopt (Afeno 86 
C.D). Perhaps we may answer for Aristotle that it is only the 
man who has acquired dpery for himself who can understand its 
nen, The present enquiry therefore follows a natural course, 
vben starting from dperj, as something concretely known, it first 
tres to show how it is practically acquired, and then tries to find 
ts formal definition. 


dy ry Wuyg yerspeva tpia dori x.t.A.] As Michelet and other b. 20. 
‘Ommentators point out, the phenomena in the Soul are here said 
lo be three, because dpern, or goodness, she quality (wads) par 
(xcellence (cf. E. Ni. 9. 8 avry 8¢ [7. é. 9 mwodtrixn| mrelorny érypéderay 
Tovita: rod wovods Tivas Kai Gya0ods rovs wodiras mojoa: and AZe/. A. 
14.1020 b. 23 padtora 8¢€ rd dyaddy Kai rd Rady onpuiver td motoy émt Tov 
Kiyo, Kai TOUTwY padiora emi rots €xovct mpouipecry), suggests the 
‘cepted threefold division (so far as the uy is concerned) of 
Tums into éis, divapis, and mdOos. See Cas. 8. 8 b. 25 sqq., and 
Grant's note. Zell quotes Plutarch, De Virt. Mor. 4 rpia yap 87 
eTd dam wept thy Yuxny Urapyxew, Svvapv, mabos, eLiv* 1 pév ovy dvva- 
MS doyn kai An Tou mdOous, oloy Spynerns, aigyuvrndia, Oappadredrns* 1d 
be rébos kimnois tes Hon THs Suvdpews, olov cpyn, aids, Oupaos, 7 8 e&«s 
lots ea} KaragKeun THs mept TO aAroyor Surduews €£ EOous eyytyvoper, 
tmtia piy dy chavs, dpery 8€ dv nares ind Tov Adyou madaywynb] 15 
Tabor, 


ff 2-6.] A wdéos is an isolated feeling or affection, and a 8¢vays b. 21. 
8 the capacity for experiencing such a feeling. <A capacity of this 
d, with the resulting feeling, is nafural, 1.e. independent of 
education, and, in itself, is metther pratsed as good, nor blamed as 
Moreover: a feeling is a motion (xara ra md6n eeveioOar Neyduea) 
hich arises out of a capacity independently of choice (anpoapéras). 


1105 b. 21. 
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These characteristics of wa@os and Straus exclude the possibility 
dpern being a wdOos or Suvayus: for dpery is a dispostiion (cart 
dperas dtaxeicOai wes Acyspeba) not a motion; it zmplies choice; 3 
it ts praised as good; besides, it is acquired by education. | 
these are the characteristics of é&s. Accordingly Actwera: éfes a 
e€evat, 

In other words, the ‘ Qualities’ of the yuyy are either affecti 
(wd) or capacities (8uxdyes and éfes). Virtue is not an iso 
affection. It is therefore a capacity. But it is not a nat 
capacity. Therefore, it is an acquired capacity, #.¢. a és: i 
a éfs for which we are praised. 


§ 2. wd] It is to be observed that the doctrine of this sect 
is considerably simpler than that of the corresponding passage 
Ca/. 8. In this latter passage wayrenai woedrnres and waGy are ( 
tinguished (9 a. 28). Uabyrecat woeérytes are permanent qualit 
such as a pale complexion, or madness, whether congenital 
caused by disease ; whereas wa@y are transient qualiues (if the t 
qualities be admissible), such as paleness suddenly produced by f 
or excitement by pain—g b. 19 éca pév ob» Trev rocouTen op 
parov (pedavia, wypérns: and the same remarks are afterw: 
applied to psychical conditions, such as pave éxoracis) axe 1 
traday Svoxwytwv Kai Tapapovipwy thy upxny eiAnde, wabnrixai wou 
A€yovras’ moot yap cata ravras eyopeOa . . . Goa 8 amo pe 
Scadvopevwr kai tTaxv uwoxabiorapevwv yiveras, wabn A€yeras, wowTyT 
ov. ov yap Aé€yorrat motoi Ties KaTa TauTas’ ovTe yap 6 épvOpuse & 
aioxuvOnvat epvOpias Aéyeras’ ovre 6 wypiay Sa 1rd HodnOnra ox 
GAAa paddov merovOeva re’ Gore wabn pev ra roavra Acyerat, wow 
& ov. Here the writer says that md@y are not wowryres: but al 
(g a. 28) he has said—rpécrov 8¢ yévos muutryros waOnrexai wowryre 
wdéQ. The difference between a maénrixy wodrns and a du 
according to Caé. 8 is that, while the former is the perma 
manifestation or induration, as it were, of a sa6us, the latter 
natural capacity of doing or resisting something: see Cul. 9 ; 
divapuy Hrony 7 ddurauiay rov muijoai re padios f} pydey wee 
The dvvaes of the Casegories thus differs from that of the £) 
which is caf jy» twabytixoi rotrwr (t.¢. ray wabev) AeyopeFa. In 
the dvvayis of the L£%hics stands very close to the wa@nruxy we 
of the Categories. The manner in which the notion of weé 
soérns, OF permanent manifestation of a wa6os, naturally passes 
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that of duvagis xa fe wabyrixol (rou waGous) Aeyépeba is easily seen in 11085 b. 21. 
the case of psychical wa@yrixct wodrnres, where the manifestations 
generally admit of degrees; thus the sa6yruq) woidrns of pane} 
irons, OF insanity, is not always violently manifested ; and the 
violent outbursts, when they occur, appear aS wd, or xiwqoes, 
aising out of the normal écoraois, which thus comes to be regarded 
asa capacity, rather than as a manifestation. If we compare the 
parallel passage in the Ludem. Ethics (ii. 2) with Cas. 8 we can see 
how close xafnrix) wosérns and duvauis stand to each other, where ra 
ard rip Wuyny at least are concerned. In the Caégories the dpyidos 
8 sid to have a waOqrixy mwodrns (Cas. 8. 10 a. 2 wowi yap xara 
Tevras [se. ras waGnrinds wousryras | Adyovra, Spyor «.7.A.); in the 
Eth, Eud., to have a divans (Eth. Eud. ii. 2. 1220 b. 12 Aeyo 8¢ 
tily iy ra roravta, Gupdy pdSoy x.r.r. . . . Kai Kard pep Taira ovK Ears 
Suites, Gd wacxe: xara dé rds durcuers, woedrns’ Acyw 38¢ Tas durduers 
wf ds Meyorras xara wdby oi évepyouvres’ olov dpyidos x.r.A.). 

ln the foregoing remarks I have purposely omitted, as irrelevant, 
Ielerence to such waOyrixal woidryres aS sweetness, so called because 
they are qualities which produce «é6n in us—Cat. 8.9 b. § re 8¢ 
ard ris alaOnoes éxdorny tev cipnuéver wowornrey adbous eivas moinTiKyy 
tebyrea) sosoryres A¢yorrat. 

lenbivas] Rassow (Forsch. p. 88) seems to make out a good b. 25. 
Case for his conjecture oSnbjru. After quoting the § from Aé¢ye 
W wif down to éAejoa, he says: ‘Affecte nenne ich Begierde, 
Zom, Furcht u.s.w., iberhaupt alles, womit das Geftihl von Lust und 
Unlust verbunden ist. Wer so definirt, kann unmoglich die Aun 
telbst als Affect bezeichnen. Dennoch wird unmittelbar darauf 
\uméiva als Beispiel eines solchen angeftihrt. Ich vermuthe 
Patra: denn qofeicGa wird neben épyiferOas wiederholt in diesem 
Atschnitte als Beispiel gebraucht. Z. 31 «ara pév ra md6n ofr’ 
Teriuebu ofre Weyoucba, ov yap dmaweira 6 poBovperos ovd€ 6 apyi(o- 
pros. p. 1106 a. 2 ért dpy{oueba pév xat hoBovpeba ampoatperws. Die 
grosse Ethik, die diesen Abschnitt fast wortlich wiedergiebt, hat in 
ihrem Text bereits AumnOqvas i. 7.1186a. 15: dagegen hat Stobaeus 
Eel. Eth, p- 85 Meineke oBeicbu: duvdpes cal? ds mabnrixot rovrwy 
tla Meyopeba, ofov xab’ ds dpyc{opeba hoSovpeba (ndovper x.7.d.’ 


tus 82 nab’ &s xpdg ra wdOy Exoper ed H xaxds] Cf. ££. ii. 2. 
1220 b. 18 secs 8¢ ela, Saas airiai cio Tov ravra (1. ¢. ra wan) f ward 
Moyo indpyew 4 dvavries. The és of virtue is the result of the 
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1105 b. 25. ei8oroinats xat Hopes téy waOnpdrey (Eustratius) effected by moral 
training. 


b.29. § 3. od Acydpefa xara ta wdby cHovBaior | gaidor} Because, 
as is explained in Caé. 8, the wa6y are not properly soorqres: we 
are not mooi rwes in consequence of them. It is thus evident that 
it is only on account of their close connexion with wa6nrixai soornres, 
of which they seem to be at once the causes and the results, that 
saén are considered under the head of woeorns at all. In themselves 
they are xaos (see § 4 of this chapter), or évépyesas—not soorqres 
(see £. V. x. 3. 1). This is recognised in Z. £. ii. 1. 1218 b. 35 
tov 8 ev ry uy7 ra per eLas fh Svvdpes eici, ra D dvépyesas cai Rupees. 


1106.8. § 4. wpoatpéces] As Grant points out, there has been no prod! 
of this yet. Aristotle, however, has probably in his mind the 
doctrine of J/e/. 0. 2 and 5, according to which dpefes or spocipens 
determines (as ré xiprov) which of the two contraries open to a dap 
pera Adyou shall be manifested. He therefore assumes here 254 
settled point, that the aperai, having been acquired in circumstances 
in which the development of the contrary xaxias was possible, a 
pera mpoapécews. It is true that the durdyes pera Acyou of Ad. ® 
2 and 5 are identified with the properly intellectual potentialities, © 
abilities, z.¢. with the réyva: and émorjpa: but the doctrine of Eth. 
Nic. iii. s—that, if the performance of good acts is é’ pir, then 
performance of bad acts is equally é¢” jpis—enables us, or ratbe 
obliges us, to extend the notion of 4 perd Adyou Bivauis } raw cvarT™ 
ovca so as to include moral potentiality also—z.e. the power 
acting well or ill in given circumstances, which man, in virtue 
his Adyos, possesses. Indeed, the notion may be even fartP¢ 
generalised, so as to include all Life (physical as well as mo 
7.e. all cases in which an organism may, or may not, succeed ! 
doing what is for its advantage in given circumstances: and t® 
generalisation of the notion would be in strict conformity with W 
meaning of Acyos=orderly arrangement of parts, or organisatio3 
All organisms, in that they can so behave as to survive or perisB 
possess durduets ray evavriov: whereas in the inorganic world thet 
is no ‘adaptation to an environment, or failure in adaptation ” 
there are only @oyo: duvdpecs, Operating in one direction. 


a.6. SiaxetoOai wws| Except, apparently, for the alliteration, thi 
might have been @xew wes. The dperai are dsvabeoes which hav' 
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become fixed, z.¢. eLeas—see Cat. 8.9 a. 8 duaddpa eis diadécews 1106 a. 6. 
t) Tip piv evaivqroy eivas rH» 3¢ woAvxportwrépay xa) svoKiwnrorépay, 
dei 8 al per Efecs nal diadecers, ai 84 Scabeces orc é£ dvdyxns éFes* of 
par yap tbes Cyovres nai Sudxewrai yé mws xar’ aitds’ of 8€ dicaxeiyevos ov 


sistus cai fy ¢xovow. Examples of a dcdbcots are Wuxpdrns, vdcos. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


So much for the genus of Virtue—it isa Habit. But what is its differentia? 
What sort of Habit is st? 

Let us begin with the statement, that a virtue or excellence gives perfection 
beth ts the condition and to the function of that of which it is the virtue or excel- 
lence, Thus the excellence of the eye makes the eye itself and its sight good. 
So man’s excellence or virtue will be a habit which makes him good, and causes 
him tg perform his peculiar function well, The differentia then which we are 
laking for is contained in the words—‘ which makes him good and causes him 
& perform his peculiar function well. We have already said, in passing, that 
Gooduess is preserved by the Mean, and that ‘performing well’ consists in 
ewviding extremes and choosing the Mean. Accordingly, if we now explain 
what ‘choosing the Mean’ ts, we shall explain the true differentia of 

trae, 

Wherever a measurable whole can be divided into two parts, we can subtract 
© fart which is ‘ greater than, or a part which ts ‘less than,’ or a part which ts 
‘equal to, the part which we leave. Here ‘equal to’ ts the arithmetical mean 

any two unequal parts into which the whole may be divided ; it is the 
Siolute mean, or ‘half of the thing) which is the same for all men. From 
this absolute mean, however, we must distinguish the relative mean, or ‘mean 
for me! which is not the half of the thing and the same for all men, but that 
CRount which 1s neither too much nor too little for me—that amount which 
actly suits mein my particular circumstances: e.g. let two pounds of meat 
“day be too Isttle, and ten too much for me during my training: it does not 
follow that the arithmetical mean between two and ten—the half of their 
fem, ie. six pounds, will suit me. Whatever quantity between the ex- 
two and ten suits me ts the mean for me, and will be prescribed by 

My trainer, And the rule which the trainer here observes ts that which all 
Crtists follow. They all look to this, not to the arithmetical mean: i.e. they all 
Gm @ what is simply enough in the circumstances, avoiding excess and defect. 
That we say of a master-piece of art—‘ you could not take from it, or add to it, 
without spoiling it” And if Art achieves her triumphs by observing this 
iden rule, much more carefully will Virtue observe it, inasmuch as her 
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triumphs are greater: for the Virtuous Character is like one of the orgasms | 
whick Nature brings forth—it is more filly contrived and more beautiful thas 
any work of art. When we say that Virtue observes the mean, we refer oaly 
to Moral Virtue, for it is acquired in a region—that of feelings and actions - 
where excess and defect are possible. Thus, take the feeling of anger: if wean 
foo angry, or not angry enough, we err and ave blamed ; but if we are egy 
at the proper time, and at the proper things, and with the proper persons, ent 
with the proper effect, and in the proper way, we hit off ‘the happy mean, ent 
do what we are praised for, and what ts right. But where ‘we are praised, 
and ‘do what is right,’ Virtue is concerned. It is Virtue therefore which make 
us ‘hit off the mean’: indeed we may perhaps even say that ‘ Virtue is iésife 
kind of mean. Again, there are many wrong ways cvil is something indefuiit 
as the Pythagoreans opined, good something defisrite), but only ome right way. 
Hence it is easy to miss the mark, difficult to hit it—another reason why wt 
assign the mean—for it ts difficult—to Virtue, and the extremes to Vie—far 
they are easy. 

Moral Virtue may then be defined, as ‘A Habit involving Cheice, lying 
in a Relative Mean fixed by Reason, that is, as the Prudent Man would 
fix tt, 

But it is only as formally defined, that Virtue ‘isa mean,’ or ‘lies ine mmm, 
between two vices, choosing the middle course between their extremes. Tits 
‘ middle course, we must remember, ts likewise the Best Course : and as cheonag 
what ts Best virtue is ‘supreme excellence. 

It is not to every action, however, and every feeling that the formuls of the 
mean applies Some feelings, e.g. envy, some actions, ec. g. theft, are 1a, 
soon as named, to imply evil. It ts never possible to have such feelings, or jo 
form such actions, ‘in the right way? To suppose it possible would indeei le 
as absurd as to suppose that acting unjustly or acting intemperately could have 
tts excess, defect and mean, or that the exact mean point of justice or temperemt 
could be resolved into excess and defect. In short there ts no mean in excess oad 
defect, and no excess and defect in the mean. 


1106a.15. §1. woia tis] Having in the last chapter shown 4 re dori rg yore 
7» dpern, Viz. that it is a és, Aristotle now proceeds to declare & 
differentia—rota tis. 


§§ 2, 3.] Taken, as Grant points out, from Plato, Rep. 353 B. 


a.25. § 4. rola tis éotw f puats adris] Its differentia is that it is @ 
peaornte. 


a.26. ouvexet kai Siatpery] Continuous and discrete quantity—.¢ 
magnitude (péye8os) and number (wAj60s), according to Grant, who 
quotes Ca/. 6. 4b. 20 rov 8€ wocov 1d pév ore dropiopdror re bi 
auvexes . . . €oti 8€ dieopiopevoy, olov apOpds kat Adyos, guvexés olor 
ypappih emepavera, capa, ére 8€ mapa ravra xpovos nai réwos. It vil 
be observed, however, that in this passage from the Caégortes the 
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m used is dceapoperoy not dsacperdv. Is dcaperdy in the Lvhics 1106 a. 26. 
tivalent to depeopevow in the Categories? Against an affirmative 
swer we have De Coelo i. 1. 268 a. 6 ouveyés pv ov dori rd 
weroe el cei Scaipera: and Mes. A. 13. 1020 a. 10 A€yeras 8€ wARO0s 
11) deaiperay Surdyes els ps) ouveyn, peyeOos B¢ rd cis cuveyn, from 
ich passages it would appear that both péyebos and wAjOos, 2. ¢. 
th the oupexés and the py ouvexés are Siatperd. If dcacperdy then 
'o be distinguised from rd d&epicpevov, which undoubtedly stands 
 whyOos, we must translate cuvexel xal duaperp by ‘continuous 
dat the same time capable of division’—the rendering rejected 
Grant, but supported by the Paraphrast, who has—éev savri 
nxti, olow ypaypy emipaveig, copart, } Adyp § xpdve, xal Gros éy ravri 
upive &apeOyra:', The writer of the parallel passage in £. £. 
3 certainly understood the reference to be to the ovvexés alone, 
d not to the ovvexés and depicpévov. His words are, 1220 b. 21 
dros ouveyei nai daperg doris imepoy) cal TAs cal pévov" «al 
wa § spds DAnAa ff wpds Hyuas’ olowy dv yupvacticg éy larpixy ev olxo- 
may, cv kuBepenring, kal ev dxovgovw mpafe: xal emiornpomny Kal dverorn- 
may, eal Teymay Kai aréxvy’  pey ydp Kivnors auvexds’ 4 Se mpafis 
mes. The Ald. Sch. follows the lead of Eudemus. He says— 
Mdev érs wdoy mpdte: wapaxodovbei xpdvos, obx PAagcov d€ repi 
fas § wabn 9 dpern xa’ 8 oby dv ypovp, & 8 xpdvos dv cuvexet Kat 
apety, xara rouro cal airy ry daiperw AnWerat. 


4-8.] It is unfortunate that Aristotle, in introducing the 
ibect of the ethical mean, gave such prominence to the ovveyés 
i kaperce 7.¢., to Quantity simply as Quantity. He thereby 
mted scholastic explanations like that by which Eudemus attempts 
‘show Aow moral action falls under the head of the cuveyés— 
-E. ii. 3. 1220 b. 26 9 pév yap nimots ovveyés’ 9 8¢ mpagis xivgats : 
W laid his Theory open to the (really false) charge of recognising 
ly a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. As a 
atter of fact, however, he is careful to distinguish between the 
tw rou mpayparos and the péoor mpds nas. The péaov rov mpdy- 
mt, as such, has no place in morals, being confined to depart- 
eats in which the ‘ middle,’ or ‘half,’ of something can be ex- 
tly measured, or counted. The péoov mpds qyas, with which 


‘It is fair to add, however, that the Paraphrast passes, a few lines below, 
™ the ‘continuous’ to the ‘discrete ’—but uses the term dapiopévory, not 
usr. Aspasius is defective here. 


oO 


06 a. 26. 
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alone we have to do in morals, is that 8 pyre wXcord{es pyre Odecre, 
1.¢.,, that which enables a particular person to correspond succes 
fully with his social environment. Here account must be taken d 
complicated organic conditions, of complicated external arcu 
stances, and of intricate actions and reactions between thes | 
organic and external factors: and the division of a cuveyés throws 
little light upon the problem. This Aristotle sees clearly. b 
seems probable that, having arrived at a satisfactory result in the 
preceding chapter by looking at dpery in connexion with the 
Category of woe, he next turned to that of socce for help, and 9 
stumbled upon 1rd cuvexés, of which his commentators have a 
fortunately made so much. 

When we have found rd pécor rd rov spayparos, we have found 
a quantity simply. But in ré pécow rd xpés guas we have a quali; 
as it is related to a quality. From cyqya, the fourth kind d 
mars (see Cas. 8. 10 a. 11), we may obtain an illustration of te 
way in which quantity is related to quality. Let us suppose tht 
a disc is ‘of no use’ with a diameter of 10 inches, and that it mat | 
be enlarged till it becomes a disc ‘of a useful size.’ In addug 
matter (¢.g. copper) to it, it is true that we must not add ‘We 
much or too little’; but, more than this, ‘the due amount’ whit 
we add must have she quality of shape suttable fo a disc; the BM | 
‘amount’ with another quality of shape would not help us. Ths 
due amount thus circularly qualified might be called ré péoor re 5 
rov cvxdov. It is clear then that ré péoov rd spods spas, although t 
has its quantitative aspect, is essentially that which is qualitativey 


- suitable to the moral character in the circumstances in which #8 


placed '. 

The analogy between the moral character and the definite we 
balanced forms of organic nature, and of art, was always prex# 
to Aristotle’s mind; indeed we have to look no farther than w 
gth section of this chapter to find it mentioned. Living organism, 
and works of art, are cxnpara, definite after their kinds, whid 
Nature and Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The 


1 Cf. Trendelenburg Logische Untersuch .i. 358 sqq.: he remarks that Aristotle's 
virtuous pegorns is not a mere guantum, but keeps in view the qua‘itative 
peculiarity of virtue: and that when Plato extdls measure in the moral, 
natural, and artistic worlds, he understands not measure fer se, but measor 
in relation to a qualitative end. It is in the end which it subserws thx 
measure has its ethical value. 
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of matter used in any case is determined by the form 1106 a. 36. 
'd; the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined 
form, which again is determined by the form (limiting 
) of the whole organism, or work. Thus animals and 
zrow to sizes determined by their particular structures, 
, and conditions of life’, and each separate organ observes 
portion of the whole to which it belongs. The painter or 
‘considers the symmetry of the whole composition in every 
fhis work. The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude 
which surpasses all the others conspicuously in beauty— 
8. 1284 b. 8 ofre yap ypaders édoecev Gv rov urepBaddorvta 
: oupperpias Exew 7d (Gov, od" ei Scadépos rd xadXos* ovre vautn- 
way i) TOY GAey Tt popiow Tay Tis pews’ ovde On xopodidaoxados 
ov xat xdAdiow rou wayros xdpou Pbeyyopevoy edoe avyxopeverv. 
cases Form dominates matter, quality quantity. Similarly, 
ral character is a definite Form which maintains itself as 
he pécoer, so-called, which it observes in various circum- 
being that course of action which is best fitted in the 
tances to secure its continued maintenance. The less we 
f the ‘middle,’ or ‘half’ of rd ouveyés cai dsaperdv, in such 
exion, the better. When an insect escapes capture by 
ling the colour of the leaves or bark on which it lives, its 
ment of that particular shade of colour and no other, has 
h right to be described as an observance of the peor, as the 
ance which protects the citizen from extremes disastrous 
elf and others. 


Thy dpOpnrixihy dvadoyiay}] otherwise dpiOpunrixy peoorns— a. 35. 
by Nicomachus Gerasenus (api6. cicaywyn i. 23, p. 124, 
che): €orw ovv apOpnrixy peodrys, Grav rpiav 7 meyer Gpwv 
DAA Ketpevey i) emtvooupevwr 7 avTn Kata mooernta diapopa 
an peraky rey ehetns tmapyovca, py pévros Adyos 6 avros éy Tots 
26s GAAnAous yirqras, oloy a, B, y, 8, €. € yap TH pvotKy Tarn 
rou apOpov ouvexas xai avumepBaras eferaCopery evpioxeras mas 
» Spos dveww ava péoov reraypévos thy apOunrixny mpos avrovs 
» pecornra’ ica yap al Sicadpopai adrov eict mpds rovs éxarépwOev 
wovs, OU pny €Tt Kal Adyos 6 atrds aaleras év avrois. Cf. also 
ws apud Mullach Fragm. Phil. ii. 119. 

GpOunric) peodrms answers to she average as found by 


' Cf. Spencer's Biology, part ii. ch. 1 on Growth. 
0 2 
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1106 a. 35. statistics. Statistics give us the average amount of beer, ¢f | 


b. 7. 


consumed per head in a city: bat it is only by accident that is 
amount happens to be that good for a particular person. 


§ 8. pécor 82 of 13 Tod updyparos ddA 13 Epis pas] Morally 
and art have nothing to do with the pecow rou wpayparos as 
When we say that they seek the péoo», we mean by that tem # 
pérptow (as used by Plato in the Politicus)—the qualitatrcely suitdle 
quantity, which may of course, in some cases, happen fo be rb paw 
ro rov mpdyparos. Thus corrective justice seeks to effect ri aw 
(or pécor) rd card ry dpOpnrucyy avadoyiay (see v. 4. 3)—bat oly 
because that too» or péoor is qualitatively suitable : the end of jashtt 
ts best served, if the parties are treated as equals who have bea 
made unequal by the SddSos, and the arithmetical mean is suk 
between them. 


b. 8 § 9.] réxon, dpery, and dvois are principles which produce defiate 


forms. The forms which réx»y produces in matter do not, how 
ever, penetrate the matter, as do those produced by dperg and gure. 
The sculptor shapes only the outside of the marble. But a lrg 
being is organised throughout its matter, as deep down as it 
microscope can reach', Similarly, a virtuous character is no mee 
external accomplishment, but the personality of the man. For 
this reason dpern is said to be sdans réxwns dxpBeorépa cai ep. 
It is a beautiful organism in which nothing is pary», as distingtt 
from a product of workmanship, necessarily rough and imperfect 
What Aristode somewhat unfortunately calls the pécos in natu, 
art, and morals, Plato called more happily the pérpeow. In three 
passages in the Pol:fcus he anticipates all that is valuable ® 
Aristotle’s doctrine, and even stumbles in one place upon the & 
of the term péoov, only however to drop it. In the first passage 
(Poltticus 283 E-284 A) he says that good and bad men at 
chiefly distinguished by their different relations to the qves 
perpiov, and that all the arts produce their good and beautifel 
results by observing ré peérprov. In the second passage (Paihcst 
284 D) he distinguishes between the sciences which have to do 
with number and magnitude as such, and those which regard ti 
Hétpiov, Td TpéTtov, Tov kuipdy, ro deo», thus dividing 9 perperecy intl 
1 As Leibnitz says—‘ Machinae naturae 4.¢. corpora viventia sant adhe 
machinac in minimis partibus usque in infinitum. Atque in eo consist 
discrimen inter naturam et artem, hoc est inter artem divinam et nostram’ 
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rts. Aristotle’s distinction between the pécoy rod mpadyparos 1106 b. 8. 
¢ picoy wpds nuas involves the same division. It is in this 
e that Plato happens to use the term péoor. In the third 
e (Poltticus 310) Plato makes a practical suggestion with 
to the realisation of rd pérpiov in the character of the com- 
' which shows us how deeply he has penetrated into the 
ig of this great principle of Life. The pérpeov, he suggests, 
» realised by the :nfermarriage of opposite natures. Naturally, 
igorevn, like seek like; dv3peios do not mix with oadpoves. 
esult is that after many generations the former become 
, and the latter unable to hold their own. It is for wise 
ion to weave together opposite tendencies, and produce a 
hich may be compared to a web, Aciov cai, rd Acydpevo», 
(with a fine warp). Again, perpedrns or fupperpia is the 
le of good, beauty, and survival in an interesting passage 
Philebus 64 D, E. 


» héye 82 thy HOcajy] 6x} dpery is ev peodryr:, because it is b. 16. 
concretely realised in the vAn of the pleasures and pains 
attend actions and feelings. It is an évvAos Adyos effected 
wy with dificully. It is said to be é» peodryr in relation to 
dencies to disorder which it withstands. But 8:avonrean dpern 
Principle of Form or Adyos viewed per se as incompatible 
ie irregularity of excess or defect. Thus ¢pdmors is the 
le of Form in relation to the wan of ra mpaxra. This 
le s#seif is not said to be ev peodrym, but the concrete form, or 
der, which it produces in our passions (2. ¢. the éwAos Adyos 
| dpern) is, because that concrete form may fail (by reason 
John and fAAewis) to be produced. Where, however, failure 
ssible—in the region of the diAos Adyou, or rationes, of science 
‘culation, truths in the pursuit of which there is no mAavy 
| temptation from the side of pleasure or pain'—it would 
eaning to use the expression ¢» peodryr:, which connotes 
in circumstances in which failure is possible. 

sthe faculties by which we apprehend such truths—the purely 
ual £e1s—oodia and ¢mornuy—are not described as é» peod- 
ra—for two reasons: first because they are phases of 


vi. 5. 6 ov yap dwagay iwdrAmpw apOeipe ob3t diacrpéper 7d Hdd xai 
olow Sri 1d Tpiyavoy Bvo SpOds tye H obe ~xer, GAAA tds wept 7d 
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the Principle of Form, which #: sf/se/f is incompatble with m 
Bokn and @Adecyis: secondly because they are concemed w 
objects which offer no obstacles .to the reception of the form 
reason. Hence the broad distinction which must be kept in wi 
for the right understanding of the present section :—That in 
practical exercise—in dealing with matter, or, as we should 
with ‘an environment,’ Adyos, or the Organising Principle (tho 
in ttself incompatible with twepBody and Aes), is surrounded | 
difficulties and dangers, which it surmounts and avoids by ‘ dos 
the best in the circumstances '—by ‘adaptation’—rg rev pa 
aroxa(eoba:: whereas in its sezentific exercise (as Anstotle unk 
stood its scientific exercise), the Principle of Reason has not 
impress its form upon an alien and rebellious matter, but fm 
itself face to face with itself in its object, and, being dominas 
by nothing beyond itself, cannot fall into error: cf. Af. 41 
1075 a. 3 avy érépou obp dvros Tov poouperov Kai Tou pov, coe py ee 
€x€t, TO auTo Eoras, eal 7 wénots TH vooUpErp pia. 

Admitting fully the importance in Metaphysics and Ethics of d 
doctrine of the infallibility and autonomy of Reason, I think & 
it causes Aristotle to overlook the fact that there are prope 
scientific operations which closely resemble moral actions in t 
dangers and difficulties by which they are surrounded. T 
scientific operation of éraywyy, for example, consists in the x 
and difficult formation of a conception out of the manifold 
confused sensations. At every step of this process the intellect 
liable to be deceived by present appearances, while memory of 
plays it false: above all, the feelings affect its point of new 
Intellectus humanus luminis sicct non est. To form a tre « 
ception, or xaOddov, out of many aiofyra is as closely conned 
with adaptation to the environment, as the formation of a ge 
habit of acting is, and attended by difficulties perhaps 
great, though not of the same kind. The «caéddov theref 
which embraces just the most important points in the est 
omitting those which are not important, might with truth 
described as apprehended or ‘held’ by a é&s lying & pect 
But Aristotle, although he gives a very good account of exe, 
and the formation of universals, prefers, in contrasting moral vu 
and science, to look at the latter as engaged with the absu 
truths of mathematics and metaphysics, which the Greek m 
pursued with so much success. If the difficulties of conc 
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«cientific investigation had been more fully appreciated by him, he 1106b.16. © 
«would not have drawn the line so sharply as he seems to do in 
this section, between 6:c) dpern and d&avonricy apern. It is to be 
noticed however that réyvn, which he has correctly described as rov 
pitov croyagriucy, is the dpern of the mowrun Sidvoa: see L. UX. vi. 
ch 2 and ch. 4. Indeed it is implied in the definition of 96:e7 dpern 
(§ 15) that @pdenocs also is oroyacrixy rov peoov. The same is, as 
Ihave tried to show, true of other intellectual ges, in so far as 
they also are modes of our adaptation to a difficult environment. 
There is therefore little value in the limitation apparently implied 
mm the words A¢yw d¢ raw nOuwny, except in so far as attention is 
called to the much greater influence of pleasure and pain in the 
moral than in the scientific sphere of human activity. All thinking, 
even the most abstract, is ‘a mode of adaptation ’—z.e. is ‘ prac- 
teal’ Aristotle admits this in the opening words of the Me/a- 
physics —advres dvOpwro. rov cidévas Spéyovras duce. A belief is 
honest which we are prepared to acf upon; and a belief which 
kads to hurtful action is not ¢rue. The avenues of knowledge, 
the special senses, do not give the whole truth about the universe, 
but only so much as enables us to live. Their truth is relative to 
conduct. The practical curiosity of the eye of sense, which sustains 
the intelligence of the lower animals, becomes in man the theo- 
retical curiosity of the ‘mind’s eye’—A/e/. A. 2. 982 b. 12 da ro 
bepafer of dvOpwrot Kai viv xai rd mparov Fptavro didocopeiv. 


§ ll. péoov te nai dpioroy] The via media which dpery takes is b. 22. 
also the des# way—i.¢. the only right way in the circumstances. 
Cf. below, § 17. 


$12. duoiws 82 xai wepi tds apdgers] as well as mepi ra maby, e.g. b. 23. 
$einbiras, mentioned in § 10. 


trols 4 pdv dwepBodd, dpaprdverat xai 1 EAewpis [ péyerat| | Rassow b. 35. 
(Forsch. 33) suggests év ols 9 pew UmepBorn Kain CrArAELYs Weyerat Kai 
dsepranrau—on the ground that both predicates (dpaprdverat and 
Veyra:) belong to each of the extremes. Bywater brackets Weyera. 


$18. croyacriny; ye] Ramsauer has—‘ Particula ye adjecta ex- b. 28. 
Cusatur quasi audacia loquendi qua nova vox peodrns 7 apern Modo 
Proposita est ; neque enim prorsus certum virtutem ideo quod sit 
1% pigov vel croyaoriny TOU pégov, Necessario ipsam esse pegoryra.’ 
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1106b.28, § 14 én 1d pév x.rd.] There are many wrong ways of doing 


b. 30. 


b. $3. 


b. 36. 


thing, but only one right way. Therefore («ai da ravr’ obv) swepfa 
and éAAeyis, involving as they do many ways of doing a thing, a 
characteristic of vice, and peodrns is characteristic of virtue. Ti 
Paraphrast has—aiveras dpa xai dd rovro rip per twrepBodap cal t 
CAAeryew rhs xaxias elvas (dédpora yap éxarepow) vw Oe peooryra t 
Gperns, apicpérny xai piay vdcay, 

NuOaydsperor] See Grant, Evhics, Essay iv. (vol. i. p. 253), a 
Ritter and Preller, Ast. Phil. Doctrina Pythagoreorum, inpnm 
Philolai. 

xadendy] Cf. Theognis (Poet. Gnom. p. 14, ed. Tauchnitz): 

Mnder dyay owevderr’ wavrey peo’ dpora, xai ovres 
“Efets, Kup’, aperny yw re AaBeiw yadewos, 

évPdoi pay ydp dads x.r.X.] Spengel (Aristotehische Studien 

Nic. Eth. p. 205) would place this line after ewervyets, b. 33. 


§ 15.] This is the final definition of 76:ny aperg. The parts © 
which have not been already explained are—<epropeévg (dat.) d« 
and os [Bywater reads @] a» é dpdmpos dpiceer. 

The peodrns is ‘ rationally determined,’ or ‘ determined accord 
to the proper ratio or proportion’.’ This ratio is, of course, ! 
of the organisation which meets most successfully the condition: 
human life. The man who realises this ratio most perfectly, : 
is most clearly conscious of it, is termed the ¢pévyos. In the Si 
Book which treats largely of ¢pémors, we are told (ch. 13. 6) th: 
is @pdynors which raises gvow) dpern into cupia dpern. There e) 
independently of education, in the children of a civilised commun 
certain natural tendencies to feel pleasure and pain in connex 
with the nght objects. Without these natural tendencies to w 
upon, »épos would have difficulty in making a beginning of m 
education. Thus 6upés is the natural source of ar8peia, aides 
awppoowwn, and vepecis Of dxasociwn (see especially Z. £. iii 
1234 a. 24 sqq.). These natural tendencies »dpos limits in rela 
to one another, producing a ovpperpia of the whole man. 

1 No apology is needed for sometimes rendering Ac-yos, or 6 dp@ds Acye 
ratio or proportion, rather than by Xeason ; for the object of Reason is 
or system, and the faculty of Reason and its object are identical, according 
far-reaching tenet of Aristotle, upon which he often insists. ‘O dp@ds Acq 


the moral constitution of man, of which he is conscious in his Aéyos, popes 
or vous mpaxrinés. 
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nce between Guydés and apvdpeia, for instance, is that Guyds is 
] principle, depending upon accident for its manifestation, 
ible of originating a consistent course of behaviour in the 
ice of danger, and not necessarily bound up with any other 
tendency, but often existing alone—as in the case of the 
ans and other purely warlike nations : whereas dvdpeia implies 
t other virtues, being a member of the indivisible organism of 
ioral character ; not a fitful principle of action, but mediating 
ultimately determined by the man’s whole moral nature, and 
y the accident of the moment which might arouse his 6vpés. 
in's av8pela is not a feeling which is born on the battle-field, 
he spirit shown on the field by one who, not only has had 
fence of danger, but has cultivated the peaceful virtues of 
ecw, Scxacoovwn, chevOepidrns, peyadompéeweca: and similarly, the 
Of deBpeia is necessary to these peaceful virtues. Népos (which is 
inv optkews Pol. iii. 11. 1287 a. 32) perceiving the relation 
1 ought to subsist between the tendencies of human nature, en- 
urs to effect it in the young, by encouraging some tendencies, 
liscouraging others. At first the subjects of this educational pro- 
ire not aware of what is being really done ; but in course of time 
degin to see for themselves the relation which has been gradually 
ed. ©pdéenais, or the consciousness of the proper relation (6 opéés 
|, dawns in them, and aids »dépyos, and gradually supersedes it in 
inction of preserving and perfecting the cupperpia. Unless, on 
ne hand, the wayward tendencies were first regulated in relation 
e another by the constraining force of »épos, we should never 
ne conscious for ourselves of the proper relation in which they 
to stand to one another, as members of a whole; but, on the 
hand, unless this consciousness supervened in us, our virtue 
[remain at the level of the mere good behaviour of children, 
do what is right without knowing why, simply because they 
Id to do it: oby old» re ayabdy elvas xupiws avev pporncews (vi. 
|. With pésnors, a man is cvpees—his own master; and con- 
sof the systematic unity of his nature in all its parts—dya yap 
whee: pi Uwapxyoven naga tnaptovow aiaperai, With Aristotle's 
y of the relation of gposnois to xvpia apern may be compared 
esbury’s view, that Virfue, as distinguished from mere Gooda- 
is impossible without Reflection (Inquiry concerning Virtue, 
1. Part ii. Section iii), and Kant’s doctrine, that kind actions 
pted by a good-natured temperament have no moral value. 


1106 b.36. 


1106 b. 36. 
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The virtuous habits produced by the external agency of viper, 
and maintained and perfected by the ¢pdésnois at last awakened m 
the subject himself, are severally termed peoéryres. In this Book, 
and the two following Books, each of these peodryres is treated 
separately in connexion with its own special extremes, and little 
care is taken to remove the very natural impression that its relation 
is only to these specified extremes—that, for instance, the nature of 
€devOepisrms is exhausted when we have defined it as the mean 
between dowria and dyeAcvOepia. Moral virtue thus seems to be 
presented aS a opyvos dperé». But closer attention shows thst 
this is not the impression which Aristotle intends to convey—that 
the separate treatment of the virtues, in relation to special extremes, 
is intended only to bring out into clear light, one after another, 
a number of important aspects of the same moral agent, as he 83% 
placed in different circumstances: that we have to do, not with s=@ 
many tndtviduals—the drdpeios, copper, &c.—but with pornts of ream 
obtained by analysis, the intention of the analysis being to enabs=ll 
us at last to clothe the concrete agent more fully with his attnbut== 
Against the separate or analytical treatment of the various peoéeqo— 
in succession, we must set the statement ov yepi{oera a\\pler 
dperai (vi. 13. 6). The various virtues, although for greater cleasssl 
ness they may be treated separately, are not separately existent, bo™ 
each exists only as all the others exist, and form an op6ds Acyos, == 
system, which is different (within limits) for each man. Each mae 
has, as it were, his own moral centre of gravity, and all the virue== 
related to one another in a particular way, are necessary to ha 
stability ; but his moral stability may be assailed in different way=™ 
in different circumstances. On the field of battle the emotions = 
fear and over-confidence are its special assailants, and its mam 
tenance against them is courage. Other circumstances have oth=t 
special temptations, and the maintenance of stability receives oth=i® 
names. But the centre of gravity remains the same in all, bers 
that particular Acyos, or organisation, of his whole nature which ¥ 
best for the particular man. The one vice of cowardice, or <? 
rashness, would amount to the demoralisation of the whole natur& 
We cannot conceive of the magnificence of the rash man, or of tF= 
temperance of the coward. 

These considerations show how mistaken the objection is #« 
Aristotle’s theory of the virtuous mean, that it makes mere¥3 
a quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice. This objectio® 
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van be felt only by one who thinks of courage, for instance, merely 1106 b. 36. 
im connexion with its specified extremes—cowardice and rashness. 
But courage is only a particular manifestation of 9 dAn apern: and 
cowardice, or rashness, is only a particular symptom of fofal 
demoralisation. Cowardice, or rashness, therefore differs from 

courage as the confusion differs from the order of the whole nature. 

If this is not a gualtfative difference, it will be difficult to point to 

any that is. 

The various Virtues described in this Book and in the two 
following Books may be taken, then, to be illustrations, more or less 
snking, of the function of dpdéynos, or the consciousness of the 
‘nght ratio,’ in preserving that ratio against the various assaults to 
which it is exposed through the sensibility. As d»8peia is the 
preservation of the right ratio in the presence of danger to life in 
battle, so cesppocim is its preservation amid the temptations of 
bodily pleasure ; peyadowpéweca its preservation in the midst of great 
Wealth and state ; éAevepiérns, in the midst of the daily calls upon 
One's purse; spadrns, amid the irritations of social intercourse ; 
‘perdia, amid its gaieties. In these and all other circumstances 
Of temptation there is no occult quality, no separate faculty, which 
deals with each kind of temptation—the man indivisible deals with 
each, preserving in the particular circumstances of each temptation 
@ moral balance, which has been preserved so long, under such 
Vanous assaults, that its preservation in any circumstances whatso- 
ever is no longer doubtful. 

But is not this all too vague? How shall a man know that he is 
really preserving his ‘moral balance,’ or character? The £. X. 
teler us to the gpévos or onovsaios, and the EZ. £. end by referring 
US to the oxomds ris xadoxdyubias, explained (Z. EF. H. 15.1249 b. 20) 
&S tip bode Oeparevery xat Oewpeiv—all that hinders this is evil; all that 
Promotes it, good. This may be taken to mean that we must 
regulate our lives in accordance with vois—rd éy nyiv Ociov, that we 
Must not allow ‘the sensibility’ to dominate our conduct. But 
‘regulate our lives in accordance with Reason’ is a formula which 
conveys no information as to the real requirements of Reason ; for, 

ugh it is plain that we are to restrain the sensibility, how far 
¥¢ are to do so we are left without means of judging. How is 
‘man to know when a particular md6os, admitted, disturbs the poise 
o his whole moral nature, and when not? If he be «adds xdyabds, 
Exdemus seems to answer, he will know. Still, it would be 
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desirable that those who have not yet attained to the height of 
xadoxayafia should know, at least approximately, the proportions of 
the moral xpaois, which, when fully achieved, is doubtless very hard 
to disturb. But Eudemus gives us no further information on this 
point. Aristotle tells us to observe the proportions of the ¢pdewes 
or owovdaios: but still we are not told what these proportions are. 
We are told that his nature is ‘intelligible,’ not a mere bundle of 
sensations: that it is &puryévy Adye—but we are not told more. 
Evidently, then, Aristotle will have us look for ourse/ves at the oxov- 
daios in the concrete, and watch how he actually tempers his nature. 
This is undoubtedly to refer us to a standard of great practical 
value, albeit to one which, being merely empirical, is apt to be 
misinterpreted. It must be admitted, however, that even those 
moral systems, which profess to give an ultimate standard, are 
obliged to acknowledge that the owovdaios, or man who acts up tex 
the requirements of the ultimate standard, is indispensable am— 
a representative standard, which the bulk of mankind can easily seam 
and will, from a natural tendency to imitate social types, probabil 
conform to. So far, then, Aristotle’s owovdates—the good ma— 
whom we admire and wish to imitate—is an excellent moral agencyg™ 
not only representing the standard of right actions, but supplym,* 
a strong motive to perform them. On the other hand, thes 
Eudemian crowds rijs xadoxdyabias—rov Besv Oepawevew nai Oeapew it 
a mere formula—‘ Live according to Reason’—not a concrete” 
example of the rational life successfully achieved, which may serves* 
at least as an empirical rule of conduct likely to be followed. 

But how shall we know the owovdaios, or dpcvpos, when we see= 
him? Aristotle’s answer to this really vital question is nowhere= 
given in so many words, but is not difficult to gather from the= 
general drift of his E¢hics and Politics. We recognise the ¢pés— 
vpos when we see him, because we have ourselves received an# 
education similar in kind to that which he has received and per— 
fected. This education is that of correspondence with the »épeos— 
the law, custom, fashions, and social conditions generally—of the 
State into which we have been born, and in which we live. The 
gpéupos corresponds with these conditions in an eminent manner. 
In all his actions he shows himself at home in his own city, and 
worthy of it. The maintenance, then, of a beautiful everyday life, 
according to Hellenic traditions—a life in whose varied activities 
one takes a personal, but not a self-aggrandising part—is Aristotle's 
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standard of Virtue. It has the advantage of being a standard 1106b.36, 
which it is not very difficult to keep in view. It is easier 

to see whether a particular action is in harmony with the tone 

of the society in which one has been brought up, than to see 

whether it promotes the ‘ greatest good of the greatest number.’ 

But it will be said—‘ The tone of the society in which one has 

been brought up may be bad: this is not an w/Amate standard 

which Aristotle gives us.’ 

Perhaps not: but we must answer on behalf of Aristotle, that 
he knew nothing better than the limited society of the Hellenic 
tty. The culture of the few, according to the Hellenic pattern, 
was his standard. He was a stranger to political and economic 
considerations, which, in modern times, have made ‘society’ co- 
extensive with ‘the greatest number’; he was a stranger also to 
that philanthropy which gives up ‘culture’ with its maca al 
Sperai, and leads what he must have considered a povéxwAos Bios in 

order to help the miserable. 
_ The ép6is Abyos, then, which the virtuous man preserves in all 
Crcumstances is ‘correspondence with his social environment.’ 
‘(as a ‘correspondence’ which ‘extends in space and time’— 
‘€~ it is an adaptation to the environment as one whole. The man 
"hoe habits have been determined by the conditions of peace, 
© not by those of war, or vice versa, is a man who does not 
‘Orrespond with his environment as one whole, and his cor- 
'©Spondence even with one set of conditions is more apparent than 
'©al, because peace and war cannot be sharply separated ; in war 
= must look forward to peace; and when he has obtained the 
lessings of peace, he must be ready to defend them. Thus the 
Warlike and the peaceful virtues of the good man do not refer 
Simply to war and peace respectively. The rule which his ¢pé- 
"ars or social and moral tact lays down for him is—‘ So act in 
“ny particular case, that you heighten your power of acting well 
\Q any other case.’ This rule implies a highly developed adapta- 
ion. Every stimulus is received as being what it is, because the 
Whole environment is what it is. The moral nature of such a man 
8 like a highly organised animal, which acts in response to a par- 
ticular stimulus in a manner which promotes the good of the whole 
Oganism as exposed in the present and future to a whole system 
of stimuli. 
*porgors, or the ‘ Practical Reason,’ does not appear fully in a 
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man till ‘good habits’ have been formed—till the manifold of his 
sensible nature has been reduced to the epéos Adyes. Reason grows 
with its object. It is evolved as the moral agent takes increased 
pleasure in good actions—called ‘ good’ at first only by anticipa- 
tion, in relation to a future ép6ds Adyos in him, or still latent Reason. 
Reason is thus the Habit of Habits. It may be that this supreme 
Habit of the moral life reveals its existence, in the experience of 
some men, suddenly, like the light-bringing idea which flashes all 
at once in the mind of a man of science, after years of patient study. 
This is the moral experience which Kant prefers to dwell on, 
maintaining that the recognition of Duty ‘is not to be effected by 
gradual reform, as long as the Principle of a man’s actions remains 
impure, but requires a revolution in the mind, and he can only 
become a new man by a kind of new birth, as it were, by a new 
creation and a change of heart.’ And again—‘ Virtue is described 
by some as a long practice (in observing the law) by which a man 
has passed from the propensity to vice, by gradual reform of his 
conduct and strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite pro- 
pensity. This does not require a change of heart, but only a change 
of morals.’ \Ve must not suppose, however, that passages like the 
foregoing are intended to condemn habituation, which no moralist 
could refuse to regard as the great practical agency in the forma- 
tion of Virtue. The difference between Kant and Aristotle is 
not really one of principle, but of detail. Kant confines himself 
almost entirely to the description of the pure Form of Virtue, and 
leaves nearly untouched the practical question of its actual super- 
induction upon sensible beings; while Aristotle applies himself 
largely to this latter question. But Aristotle’s Habituation (which 
Kant doubtless refers to in the passages quoted above) is mis- 
represented, when it is implied that it is a process which can go 
on while all the time the ‘Principle of action remains impare.’ 
‘The long practice in observing the Law’ is possible, Aristode 
would tell us, only because there is, in the subject of it, a principle 
of rational personality (rd mpoapouperor) which, asded doubtless by 
‘the Law,’ can and does set aside mere éwOvpia. Virtue is a éfes 
wpoaperixy}. poaipeors is an ‘autonomous’ principle. It is 
absurdly wrong to class Aristotle among those ‘ who recognise 
only ‘heteronomy’—‘ Will ruled by appetites’—in morals. 
IIpoatpeats is BovAevrimy Spefs (iii. 3. 19)—a Principle which 
reaches forth to take, or refrains from taking, after deliberation, 
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as distinguished from és@epie which rashes tied m Gr 7c ptr BE 
The cwovdeia spoaipeors which, as orgarcsmr pODocue Tau 1 
the virtuous character, reaches forth ce reSamss & Se moses 1 
the whole moral organism or Persomatty. a= ses ak ar 
solicitations of the separate parts as soch. 9Amsiitse s Imssiew= oF 
the unity of the virtues in ¢@pé-yeus Cosposes & omre =f Se sur- 
gestion that he founds morality on -betecomenr” Se wow: 
have no difficulty in agreeing with Kant in Gsinrustcor ‘tecweer 
‘tue and merely habitual morality.” Good sams wnienos 
(Geeai dperai) may be confirmed m:o habes zsqarency rood. 
but yet forming no parts of a moral orgamsm A coeci:< of 
such independent habits would be ‘ habatual vozue,” as EseSnruste? 


from a‘ virtuous character.’ The man who has meretr * tac 
virtue’ is virtuous because, being a man of nacuraly puo2 Se 


position, he happens also to have lived al] his Efe = comacx wit 
certain good influences: but his nature has n> srsem He > 
pethaps honest enough, but illiberal; temperate enozzh ter =-¢ 
Courageous. This would be a case of -heteronoxry.” Ba woe> 
& habiti—¢.g. cuhpootvy—exists in a man, just 2s whe Safes Arpes 
Of kis whole moral nature requires it to exisi—so chaz a= ste 
Other virtuous habits coexist with it in perfeccicn—we here ite 
‘autonomy of the Wil’ The accions which peocee?d? &c= 
stch a habit are determined ‘formaly"—s.¢. tx che ccs- 
SCousness of the whole moral organism, or éo6is Doyo. Tone 
ae ‘formally,’ not ‘materially,’ determined because tiey perce 
ceed from, or are the expression of, the man as a2 eles cr Firm 
—4 system of related parts grasped by Reason: az are 0: 
Merely due to the susceptibility of a single part yiacing ie =x: 
Material isolation. As man is concretely consti:uted. 22 his mcrz! 
actions must be occasioned by stimuli conveyed through the yars— 
; ¢. by particular feelings, pleasant, or painful But: some cases, 
in the moral, as in the physical organism, the external = mwlus act- 
Merely as a local irritation, provoking, as it were. a refx move- 
ment of merely local significance; while in ozher cases. = is 
answered by a deliberate movement, resulting from the reaction of 
the whole organism, and subserving its highest interes. 

There seems, therefore, to be no real antagonism kLetween 
Anstotk’s doctrine of Habituation, and Kant’s doctrine of the 
Autonomy of the Will '. 


' According to Kant, man has two characters—an ‘intelligible’ and a‘ phe- 


-— 


1106 b. 36. 


1107 a. 8. 
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The close connexion which Aristotle’s philosophical definition of 
nOuxy apern establishes between the peodrns and dpdeners recalls the 
kinship popularly recognised between rd pndey dyay and ré yak 
oeavréy—as, for example, in the following passage in Ptutarch's 
Consolatio ad Apollonium, 28—®v éoti rev Ackgucée ypappdres ri 
padior’ avayxacrara wpds rév Biov, rd yrs cavrov, mal rd pader ayer 
€x Tourer yap pryra cai ta Aowa wavra. ravra O€ eoTw 
cupdeva cai curpdd, cai da Barépov Odrepow Fouce SpAovobas nara deans. 
€y re yap Te yweoxew éavrdv weptexeras To ponder Gyay, xal ev roury 1 
yweoxew éaurdy. Ard xal wept perv rovray dno 6 “lew ovres 

Td yobs caurdéy, Tour’ wos per ov peya, 
ipyov 8°, Soov Zeis povos éxicrara: beoe, 
6 d€ Hivdapos, 
Lopoi bd, Gyci, cai rd pndew dyay Eros avyoay weprocer. 

§ 16. nal gr Ty] 2. ¢. nai ert peodrys cori rg. . . . Ramsauer sa3* 
‘Suppletur notio jam satis adumbrata (eai é:). Dativo enim inf 
tivi circumscribitur qua ratione vel quibus in rebus sit virtus 
quod modo explicatum est: gorw # dper) . . . peodrys rg. Q™ 
in supplemento summum est ut referatur virtus et vitia ili opps 
ad ra way nai ras wpdées. Of course it is no new point which 
thus introduced by «ai érz. It has already been brought forwa=— 
in § 10 aurn yap éore wept waby and mpages and in § 12. 


§ 17. &d xara pév rhy odciay «.7.4.] See Grant’s excellent no 
ad loc. and his Essay iv. p. 260. ‘This passage,’ he says (in hs 
note), ‘implies that the term Meodrns is an abstract and metaphysics= 
expression for the law of virtue, estimated by the understandin, 4 
(though doubtless the deepest view attainable); but that viewed ix 
relation to the good, or (as we should say) from a moral point a 
view—virtue is no mean state lying between vices (as if virtue wer 
a little less vice, and vice a litde more virtue), but an extreme, thaJ 
is, utterly removed from, and opposed to vice. In other words— 


nomenal.’ In virtue of the former he is free: in respect of the latter, he is 
part of nature, and subject to its necessary laws. This distinction seems to me 
to be, at bottom, that between the individual organism, on the one hand, an& 
its genealogical antecedents and its environment, on the other hand. Wher 
the organism ‘ corresponds with its environment,’ the functions which it performe 
are 1¢s own functions—they are performed in accordance with its own constite— 
tion, and we may call them /ree: and yet they are necessary, because its con— 
stitution and the external stimuli which act on its constitution are prodacts od 
the necessary laws of the Universe. Cf. note on £. M. iii. 1. a. 
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acérns Sv0 caxév iS a Scientific formula, which describes the virtuous 1107 a. 6. 
character in relation to the difficulties which surround it in its 
‘struggle for existence.’ It describes Virtue, as the Darwinian 
theory describes the forms of vegetable and animal life—with 
special reference to the woAdai ida: Oaxdrov which they manage, in 
various ways, just to evade. But Virtue, like these other forms, is 
something more than the negative ‘that which just manages to 
avoid fatal error.’ It must contain some positive reason for its exist- 
ence. It does not exist simply because it does not happen to perish. 
The scientific formula, however, takes no account of this positive 
reason, but confines itself to rd aveyxaioy rd ¢£ trobécews (see Phys. ii. 
9.199 b. 34 sqq.}—‘ // virtue is to be realised, such and such extremes 
must be avoided’: so Darwinism—‘ /f the butterfly is to live, it 
must have such and such spots.’ But why Virtue (or the butterfly) 
Should take the trouble to struggle for existence, is a question to 
Which the formula contains no answer. Indeed no sczentific answer 
Can be given to such a question. We can only say with Aristotle 
that Virtue exists decause tf 1s a beautiful and excellent thing (see iii. 
7-6), just as plants and animals exist because it is ‘better’ that 
they should live than not live—see De Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 731 b. 24 
€ani pip dors ra pdy didta cai Ocia rev Svrwv, ra 8 evdexspeva cai iva Kai 
$23 tinat, ro Se Kaoy Kal Td Oxioy airiov dei rata THY avrov huaw Tov Bed- 
Feo: cy rois evBexopevors, rd 8€ py didtov evdexdpevdv éeott Kai elvat Kai 
MeraaySavecy kai TOU xeipovos xai rou BeAriovos, BeArcov 8€ Yruxy cwparos 
FSo iuyuyor rov apixou ba ryy Wuyny, cai 7d elvat Tod pr elvat Kai Td 
® rot ph (ny, dca ravras ras airias yéveois (quv eoriv. 

Regarded scientifically, then, as a form constituted in a certain 

“ar out of certain elements, Virtue is a Mean suggesting Extremes. 

Extremes represent the prevalence of that matter which Virtue 
Teduces to form ; and a scientific account of Virtue must describe 
th manner in which it accomplishes this achievement. But the 
Achivement itself is not the manner of its accomplishment. So, 
Phidias, in executing his work, must be alive to all the various 
treacheries of his material and subject; but when the work is 
fhished, it stands a god. 

Plutarch (De Virt. Afor. 5) glosses this passage in a manner 
‘hich shows that he did not allow the doctrine of peaérns to suggest 
“a merely quantitative difference between Virtue and Vice ’—dpery 
‘++ 0x odga POopa rou aAdyou THs Wuxns ovd€ dvaipects, adda rafts Kai 

oungis, depdrns pew Core Ty Ourdues Kai T7 WodTHT, TH woo@ Be peoc- 
P 
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1107 a. 6. rns yivera:, rd UmepBadXoy Eatpovca cai rd €AXciwov. Cf. also w 


Iv. 3. 8 €ore dn 6 peyaddPuxos re per peyebes dxpos, rp dé as 8 

On 1d ri fv etvar see Met. Z. 4 and 17: Trendelenbur; 
Mus. 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457-483: Trendelenburg, De Ax. 
note, and iii. 4. 7, note: Trendelenburg, Kasegorienlehre, pp. 
Biese, Phil. des Arist. vol. i. 243, 366, 427, ii. 35: Waita 
67 b. 12, 94 a. rx, &c.: Schwegler, Afe/. Excursus i. 

The ri fv elvas, defined in Met. Z. 7. 1032 b. 14 Adve 
dvev Urns ro ri wv elvas, is the law, or principle, in accorda 
which a thing is constituted, and is what it is. It thus 
nearly to Bacon’s Forma. A doctor's prescription is a 
which states the ri 4» elva: of the dose which is made up ir 
ance with it: the architect's plan, realised in bricks and ' 
the builder, is the ri $v efva: of the house: the structural ty] 
an animal conforms to is its ri }» eivas, 


§ 18. of waga x.t.X.] te. there are mpdges and rd6y whicl 
be so modified as to form parts of an orderly character 
but must be eradicated by education. Thus dxacyusri 
a natural tendency towards vice in relation to bodily p 
must be eradicated, as its contrary ai8eés, which is a 
tendency towards virtue in relation to these pleasures, 
source of cwdpucivn (see E. £. iii. 7. 1234 a. 32), must be 
in the young. Again, $@dvos contributes to dds«ia (see £.. 
1234 a. 30)—v.e. it is a natural tendency to grudge our ne 
his due share. This natural tendency cannot be organi 
a virtuous character, or turned to good use, but must be er: 
if possible, by education. For the relation of @édvos to « 
Chares (apud Stob. F/or. vol. ii. 47. ed. Meineke), 

adixkwrarov mpuyp ¢ott trav mayvtear pbdvos, 
and Hippothoon (apud Stob. For. vol. ii. 48), 
POdvos xdxioros xudicwraros Beds 


o , 9 - Ld 
Kakuis T€ xuipes Kayabois aAyuveras, 


a.12, dédyeroat] Bekker and Susemihl read wWéyeras on the st 


authority of M> alone. 
§§ 18-20.] These sections show clearly that Aristotle « 
inake ‘a merely quantitative difference between virtue and | 
1 It would not be necessary to notice this view of Aristotle’s doctri 


not been advanced by Kant. There are other indications pointing t: 
clusion that Kant’s study of Aristotle was not very careful. 
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pia gorse cudpoovwns Kal dvpeias trepSod} Kal €AdeWis—i.¢. dxodacia 1107 a. 12. 
and deac@oia do not differ from cwdpocvry in a merely quantitative 
manner, nor Opacvrns and deAia from ardpeia: Opacurns e.g. is not the 
vwepSory Of dySpeia—the two are qualitatively different. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of the peodrns of an dxpov—and the 
pécor is in a sense an axpor, an indivisible point which cannot be 
tesolved into mean and extremes. We cannot speak of ‘ modera- 
ton in moderation.’ Or otherwise—an dxpoy is a quality not 
a quantity: cf. Plutarch’s expression quoted in note on § 17 
txporys wey dors + Suvdues cal r7 WoUsTHTE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ARGUMENT. 


New let us draw up a Diagram to show in detail that our formula ‘ Excess 
~Mean—Defect’ applies to particular cases. We shall thus give reality to a 
theery which, lef? in its general form, would be too vague. 

[For the ‘ Diagram’ of tes (§§ 2-13) sce text.) 

Ln the foregoing Diagram (§§ 2-13) tt is in the Habits of the Characters in the 
middle column, ie. in the ways in which they are disposed towards actions or 
feelings, that the mean 1s realized. But (§§ 14,15) tt ts sometimes realized also 
i felings themselves and their immediate accompaniments. Thus, although 

is nol a virtuous habit, ‘the man who has a sense of Shame’ is praised. 
He acupies the mean; while one extreme ts occupied by' the Bashful Man,’ 
tho is always covered with Shame, and the other by ‘the man who is without 
ery sense of Shame.’ Again the feeling of Indignation is the mean between 


Excy and Malignant Joy. But we shall have an opportunity afterwards of 
Cicussing these matters. 


(Monro ( Journ. of Philol. vi. pp. 185 sqq., 1876) brings forward 
what seem to be strong reasons for regarding this Chapter as an 
Interpolation. Its terminology agrees rather with that of the Z. £. 
and 4/. Af, than with that of Z. NV. iv. The discrepancies will be 
pointed out in the notes on Book iv.] 


} 1 nowdrepor] So Bywater. Bekker and Sus. read xevdrepos. 1107 a. 30. 
The teading of the majority of MSS. is xcowdérepo. See Susemihl’s 
‘pparatus criticus ad Joc. and £. £. appendix p. 164. Manuscript 
authority, however, is nearly useless in the cases of cous, xevds, and 
‘ams, and Bekker, I think, was right in neglecting it here, and 
P 2 


1107 a. 30. 


a. 33. 
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going on internal evidence, which seems to be in favour of cevwrepa 
See the passages adduced by Zell, Michelet, and Grant, and by Zella 
Ph. d. Gr. (Arist.), p. 171. n. 2 (3rd German Edition), especially 
de Gen. Anim. 748, a. 7 obros pév ov» 5 Adyos xadAov Aiav cai sei 
oi yap pn éx rév olxeiwy dpxey déyor xevol. The reading xeverepe, af 
the antithesis of dAnOiwerepo, is supported by a line of Menande 

preserved in the Florentine MS. (Laurent. 22. 8) of Johannes 

Damascenus (see Meineke’s Stobaeus: For. iv. p. 242)— 


GAnOes ecivar Bei rd ceprdv, ov never. 


Staypapijs| tnoypady in L. £. ii. 3. 1220. b. 37. 

§ 2.] See Michelet’s important note, the gist of which is 3 
follows—we have here four extremes round a»dpeia thus— 

Defect of Fear—agofia. ; Excess of Fear 

avdpeia. 

Excess of Confidence—#pactrns. Defect of Confidence | 
There is this difference between the two sides, as the Ald. Schol | 
notes, that excess of fear and defect of confidence are newt ! 
disjoined, but always make together a single vice, of which thy | 
are, as it were, the moments; whereas the ‘moments’ on the ob 
side—viz. defect of fear and excess of confidence, may exist aptt 
and give rise to two distinct vices, the defect of fear constituting 
what Michelet calls Jnfrepidity—a passive vice; the excess of cor 
fidence constituting 6pucirns, rashness—an active vice. Hence ¥ 
results that /wo vices are opposed to d»8peia on one side—int™ 
pidity’ and rashness; and only one vice on the other side—cowardict- 
Further, as cowardice is a vice of defect, the writer of this chapter § 
led to speak of o/h the vices on the other side as vices of excess: 
hence the expression 6 rf ddoSia SwepBddXwv, instead of 6 re $F 
édrcinwy. The Ald. Schol. explains how Intrepidity is distinguish? 
from 46pacirns—mpocerrs 3¢ cai tH Opacutnrs mpds rq ahoBes ea 
GAdyws irnrixdv mpds ra Sew Kal yap 6 per drepBadrow ev re bin” 
digoBos, odx Ext 8€ xai 6 ApoBos Opac’s. See also Grant’s note ad le: 
Grant acutely recognises this complicated treatment of dxgpaa 9 
‘a sign that Aristotle is here only working his way to the theory of 
the mean.’ He probably thought out his theory first in connexo®™ 
with dv8peia. It is to be noted, however, that in § 4 of this chapte™ 
a similarly complicated account of éAevOepidrns is given, and appeas= 
also in iv. 1, just as the refinement with regard to dxipea appears 
also in iii, 7. 7. 
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$ 2-16.] The virtues, with their extremes, enumerated in this 1107 a 33. 
chapter, are all described in detail in Books iii and iv—where 
see notes. 


$4 8 @ adrais}] Bywater, for Bekker’s 8 ¢avrais L>. xar’ airds b.11. 
is the reading of CCC, airds pr. Camb., 8 éavras NC. Perhaps 
€ deras: see note on viii. 4. 2. 1157 a. 19. 


$8. (ry) wept pixpd S:agdpoucay| Bywater adopts the r@ from b. 25. 
Ramsauer. I should like to read ryy éAevOepiérnra, wept puxpa odcav. 


$9. xara rév Sonynpdvoy tpdwov]} Either rime nai emi cepadaiov (§ 5), 1108 a. 3. 
or (as the Paraphrast takes it) (yrouvres ev éxdorg Thy peadrnra kal ta 
aa: see the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant. ‘According to 
the method which has hitherto guided us ’—Grant. 


ll wepardoy .. . adrods dvoparomoety capyveias Evexa xt. | a. 17. 
‘Arstotle’s method,’ says Grant, ‘consists partly in accepting expe- 
nence as shown in common language, &c., partly in rectifying it, or 
stating it from his own point of view; partly in finding new 
expressions for it, so as to discover men’s thoughts to themselves. 

He usually rather fixes the meaning of words, than creates new 

ones. For instance, he here assigns a peculiar and limited meaning 

10 Qibua and giria. His influence upon the forms of language 

Of civilised Europe can hardly be overrated. It is far greater than 
ever been exercised by any one man beside.’ 


$12. xpoowoinors] See note on iv. 7. 15. b. 26. a. 21. 


$14 clot BE Kai ey Trois waOsjpact Kai wept ra wdOn peodrytes] a. 30. 
Wes and »éyeors, being maby, are not peodryres in the strict sense ; 
but are here called peodrntes, aS it were by anticipation, because 
they represent tendencies which can be easily cultivated into dperat. 
They are the natural sources, or the physical basis, of cwppootvn 
and &eaooven respectively according to Eudemus (£7h. ud. iii. 7), 
‘ho describes them, together with queda, cepuvdrns, ddjOea, and 
Crperedia, aS waOnruat peodrnres— praiseworthy, but not dperai (nor 
ae their contraries xaxia), for they are without mpoaipeois. ‘These 
Praseworthy waOy, being proud (7. ¢. natural in the sense of being 
Independent of education), contribute to the gvaixai dperai. Now, 
ach perfectly developed virtue has its nafura/ counterpart, out of 
“hich ithas been evolved by ¢pdmou— L/h. Eud. iii. 7. 1234.8. 29 
(ery ws dpery cal dices cui dAAws pera dpomoews. Thus, aidos 


1108 a. 30. 


a. 33. 


a. 35. 
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contributes to cedpocivn, and véperrs to Sucaocvrn, and each my 
be called a peodrns by anticipation. In Plutarch, De vita ef pon 
Homer 132, the peripatetic doctrine of the relation of these sey 
to Virtue is touched upon as follows—rév wepi ’Apscroredge deTee 
ndOn iyyoupévey Try véperw Kai Tov EAcov (rd yap rovs ayafots saxweba 
éxi rois mAnoiov, ei wap’ afiay evrvyouct, wepeots xadetras Td be dese 
aba ei wap afiay dvotuxovaw, fdeos A€yeras). Perhaps we may sav 

that aides is a sabyrixy peodtys, OF a pvowy dperh, when (12 ‘he young) 

it takes the fixed form of a wa6yrux) wouwrns, as distinguished from 

a mere naos (see Cat. 8. 9 b. 33 sqq.’. 

Nepeots is not again discussed. The Fourth Book ends with 
aides (the last section seems to be a later addition), and is probably 
defective’. 

Nepeots (yum) properly means the distribution of what is de. 
Personified, it becomes the Goddess of Justice (see the mepi cscpo 
401 b. 12 Népeow 8€ awd ris dedorye dcavepnoces), especially of jet 
retribution, who humbles the overweening. Without personificato, 
it is the feeling of righteous indignation. We can thus easy 
understand why Eudemus regards »épeors, the feeling of indignatio® 
naturally aroused by the sight of undeserved success, as ‘cO® 
tributing to’ justice, which is essentially S:avepynah car of 
Although »éueos is not discussed in the Fourth Book of the 4¥ 
Ethics as we have it, it is fully treated in Rhef. ii. 9, and its relate® 
to S«xatoorvm made very plain. 


& 8 cwepBdddwv, ds 5 xarandygé] Rassow (Forsch. 74). follow" 
Coraes, and follcwed by Susemihl, inserts 8 8 ¢Adeiwew oi 6 
imepBaddrwv before es. For Bekker’s 6 pnd in the following line be 
reads pndev with Kb (Forsch. 55): and compares 1104 a. 2° 
where pydev occurs in a clause of similar structure. Bywater re: 
proev for 6 pnde. 


§ 15. vépeots 8€ peodrys Odvou Kal Emyaipexaxias] AccordiBf 
to Grant déoros and ¢myxatpexaxia are ‘only different forms of 
same state of mind,’ and cannot be opposed as two extremes. To 
true contrary of Péivos is dyuo@noia tts. This is recognised, © 
thinks, by Eudemus, who has ‘ $é@dvos— dxivupov—vrepeois’ in b 
troypagn (£. £. ii. 3. 1221 a. 3), and by Aristotle himself in Re 


€ 


li. g. 1386 b. 34 6 yap ards core émtyatpexaxos cai Pborepes’ 


' The end of iv may have disappeared along with the Nicomachean v- * 
and vii. 
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course it is possible that a clause ending with Avwetras may have 
fallen out; but I cannot help thinking that it is awkward to 
characterise the veyeonrixds in Avo closely adjacent clauses, instead 
of once for all; and I do not see why we should not be allowed tw 
give its natural weight to the word émtya:péxaxos, and mentally 
supply éwi acu rois xaxGs wparrovo: after yaipew. A Greek, I feel 
sure, could not think of the émyatpéxaxos ‘ rejoicing at the success’ of 
any one, good or bad : hence Grant’s objection falls to the ground— 
‘Again, the émyatpéxaxos cannot be said rocovrop éAAciwew Sore cri, 
for he does not rejoice at the success of the good,’ &c. I therefore 
think that Sauppe’s clause is unnecessary. Of course the confusion, 
pointed out by Grant, of contrasting Pédv0s and eweyaspenaxia a5 (WO 
extremes is not denied, but is perhaps not so great as Grant 
supposes. The 6ovepés is pained by the good fortune of ober 
people : the émtxaipéxaxos rejoices at the ill fortune of other people = 
the vepeonrixds is pained by undeserved good or ill fortune. The 
Oovepds and émtyatpéxaxos may indeed be 6 airds (Khel), but there 5 
a logical distinction. 


§ 16. odx dwhds] #.¢. wAcopayas V. I. 7. 
éxarépas| 7. ¢. universal and particular justice v. 1. 8. 


dpoiws Sé€ nat wept tov Aoywdy dperév] Grant (followed Ey 
Ramsauer) brackets this clause, ‘ because of the term Aeyuai, whi <b 
never occurs elsewhere in Aristotle or Eudemus, as applied to tk 
Stavonrixat. dperai—secondly, because of the sense, since Anstozke 
could not possibly say that he meant to show how the intellectuzal 
excellences were peoéryres—thirdly, because of the extreme likel- 
hood of an interpolation here.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARGUMENT. 


The two vices, that of Excess and that of Defect, and the virtuous Mean, 6 
all three opposed in a certain way to one another—i.e. the two extremes are off 
as contraries, both to the mean, and to each other. Now the mean, stanJims 
in contrary opposition to each of the extremes, may be quantitatively exfT 
as an ‘equal’ which ts ‘greater’ than ‘the less’ of the defective extrem, 


-_——_— ——-_ 
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‘less’ than ‘the greater” of the excessive extreme. But here the man who 
ectually lives in an extreme becomes the victim of amoralillusion. In‘ greater 
than’ or ‘less than, as applied to the mean in tts relation to the extreme in 
whith he lives, he sees ‘too great, or ‘too littl.’ The coward calls the coura- 
gras man rash, and the rash man calls him a coward—each as it were pushes 
the man in the virtuous mean away from the middle place towards the other 
extreme. The contraricly ts greater between the two extremes than between 
tach and the mean, for cach is more distant from the other than from the mean. 
But the mean is mot always equally distant from each of the extremes, for 
one extreme sometimes resembles the mean after a fashion ; c.g. Rashness bears 
acertain resemblance to Courage. Hence tt is the defect, Cowardice, and not 
the excess, Rashness, which ts regarded as the proper opposite of the mean, 
Courage, or as more distant from it: but in other cases it ts the excess, e.g. 
Intemperance, which is so regarded, and mot the defect, e.g. Insensibility. 

When one of the extremes is thus the opposite par excellence of the mean, we 
have to explain the circumstance in either of two ways: (1) We may have to 
nifer te the nature of the particular extremes themselves: thus ordinary obser- 
tation makes 1¢ Plain that Rashness,as a formed Habit, stands closer to Courage, 
end resembles it more nearly, than Cowardtce does. This is the reason why we 
mete Cowardice the opposite par excellence of Courage. Jt is a reason con- 
mcled with a difference in the formed habits themselves. Or ‘2) we may have 
4 refer to a difference, not in the formed habits themselves, but in our own 
tecdencies, making sf easter for us to acquire the one habit than the other. 
Taus cur natural tendency to seek pleasure makes it casier for us to acquire the 

atreme habit of Intemperance than its opposite, the extreme habit of Total 


Atstinence. This is why Intemperance ts the opposite par excellence of Jem- 
Krance, 


nes ai pev yap dxpat xat ry péon Kai dAAyAats evavtiat eioiv, 4 1108 b. 13. 
& doy Tals Gxpats] Cf. Caf. 11. 13 b. 36 Sqq. evavriov b€ €oriw é 
Oayeys ayabe per xaxdy’ rovro 8€ dndov TH Ka éxacrov émaywyn, oloy 
iytig moos Kal drdpeg Bechia, Gpoiws be Kai emi tray GAdwy. Kax@ be dré 
M? Gyobiy cvavtiov, oré d¢ Kaxdv' TH yap évdcia xaxp oytt n UmepBodn 
Parriog xady by. Gpoiws 8€ «ai 7 pecotns évavria Exatépw, ovaa ayabov, 
© aliyer 8 Gv rd rooiroy i3oe tis, eri 8€ ray mACioTwY dei TO KaKG@ TO 
ey arriov coriv. In Cas. 6. 6 a. 17 Ta mAcioTOV GAAnAwY BieoTnKGTa 
tw i ro air@ yeves is quoted as a definition of evavria: but that the 
‘ner regards it as too narrow is plain from a sure auent passage 
(Cat Il, 14 a. 19) avayan 8€ mavra Ta ¢varria 7 ev ee) auT@ yeves eivat 
10 rig dvavrions yereow, h atta yérn eat. devady pev yap eai peda» 
Ot aire yeres (ypepa yap airav rd yévos), ixatoouvy Be Kai adixia ev 
TOS trertions yéveow (rov pév yap apetn, tov 8€ Kakia rd yévos)’ ayaboy 
tai eaxoy oink fori ev yevet, GAN’ abta Tvyxaver yévn Tiwaey Gra. Cf. 


tbo Met. &. 10. 1018 a. 25 sqq. 


ja] 6 pioos, t.¢. 6 Pportos OF omovdaios, alone is in a position to b. 15. 


1108 b. 15. 


Now 


b. $1. 


1108 a.16. 
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judge correctly. See iii. 4. 5 dkapéper wAcioror tows 6 owovdains ry 
dAnOés év éxdoros spay, Sonep xayov nal pérpoy avray oy. The axpu 
do not possess, as it were, the aio@yrey peocrns. Ramsauer 
appositely compares de An. ii. 11. II. 424 a. 4 os THs aiabyoews 
otov pecdrnrds revos ovans THs €v Tos aicOyrois épayTidcees’ Kai dea TOTS 
xpive. Ta algOnra’ 1d yap pécoy Kperixoy’ yiveras yap mwpos éxdrEpow aire 
Odrepov rev axpww—t. e. Sense is affected because it is a mean be 
tween contraries—because ¢.g. it is not so cold as ré wuyxper and 

colder than ré Oeppov. If it were as cold as ré Wuxper, it could not 

be affected by it: and, not affected by ré Wuxpdr, it could not be 

affected by the contrary Oepyc». Similarly, if it were as hot as 

ro Oeppov, it could not be affected by ré 6eppd»—or by the contrary 

Wuxpdy. The difficult words yiveras yap mpds éxarepoy avréw bartpo 

tay dxpwv (which may be compared with 6 yap avdpeios xpos per tw 

SeAdv Opacts haivera: «.r.A. here) are thus explained by Philopoavs 

(quoted by Trendelenburg)—rés 1é pécor yiveras réw inepholow 

kpirixdy edacke, 1d yap ev pecdryts twav by wpos éxdtepow Téw expe” 

Cdrepov mas coriv. mpds pew yap rd dmepBddXov Thy oixetay avrow ep 

pornta Wuxpdr, mpos 3€ rd THY Wux twepBaddop Oepycr. 


§ 4.] welorm evavriétyns] Bywater restores wAciory in place of 
Bekker’s rAciwv. ‘The MSS. are practically unanimous in favour 
of mdeiorn. Was the original reading mAecio» 7? 


§ 5. dpordtms| Both the @pacvs and the dvdpeios face the foe; but 
the deAds runs away: both the aowros and the cAevfépuos spend 
money; but the dvedevOepos does not. Further, 6pacurns and aowria 
represent the prevalence of tendencies which, if properly directed. 
would have become avdpeta and eAcvbepidrns respectively ; whereas 
deca and a: eAevOepia represent tendencies which could not be 
to lend themselves to the formation of these virtues. Cf. iv. 1. 34 
where it is said of the dowros that he is eviaros, and ¢wi ri peow 


Svuvarat €AGety. 


§§ 6-8.] For the two grounds on either of which one of the 
extremes rather than the other may be opposed to the mean as !6 
contrary par excellence, see Argument of this chapter. 


§ 8. xoopidryta} avacOyciav—the rice opposed to deodacws is 
what we should have expected (the Paraph. has dvaéyoiar), bY! 
Aristotle perhaps wished to avoid the unusual word. At any m° 
xoopedrns here does not stand for deaeOncia, but rather for wf?” 
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he conjunction xéojios xal capper is too close in Greek 1109 a. 16. 
make it possible to take xoopidrns as ‘ prudery.’ 


is] not ‘our inclination’ but ‘our advance.’ See the a. 17. 
Zell, Michelet, and Grant. Grant's rendering is—‘ we 
things more contrary to the mean, in which we run to 
ngths.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


oral Virtue then ts a mean state of a certain kind between two vices, 
ess and that of defect ; and that tt is a mean state because it can hit 
an in feeling and action—all this we have explained sufficiently. 
tdraw a practical conclesion from the Theory which we have set forth. 
cal concluston 8s shortly this—Itis a difficult thing to be good. Hitting 
i in conduct ts like finding the centre of the circle—to do it, a man 
rhow. Jt #s easy to open one's purse and give away money; but to 
right man, the right amount, at the right time, for the right object, in 
nanner— that isinded difficult, and few can dott. All praise and 
‘refore to those who can. Since then it 1s so difficult to hit off the 
tly at first, we must begin by avoiding the extreme which ts the more 
o the mean, i.e. the more dangerous extreme, ‘ steering far from foam 
ers’ like Odysseus, adopting the proverbial ‘second best course,’ and 
le lesser evil. In order to do this, we must ascertain what things 
as individuals most—individuals are differently constituted—and, 
' the strength of the templation by the pleasure which the thing gives 
mrselves away from that course to which we are constitutionally most 
for. by thus drawing ourselves far away from our evil bent, like 
' straighten timber, we shall reach the mean. Buton all occasions st ts 
which we must guard against most carefully. We ought to feel 
leasure as the elders felt towards He’en, and echo their saying ; for 
d the enchantress away, we shall be the less tempted to sin. These 
neral rules for hitting the mean; but it tsa difficult matter at best to 
ectally where a multitude of detatls are conceined: thus, tt ts a diffi- 
rto lay down any rule about anger, which shall determine the way in 
persons with whom, the class of things at which, and length of time 
hich, one ought to be angry: indeed, so far ts there from being a rule, 
ometimes praise the man who ts deficient tn the feeling of anger, and 
ood-lemfpered, and sometimes the man who waxes wroth, and say that 
manly spirit, In short, the man who deflects only @ Itttle from the 
rse, whether towards the side of excess, or towards that of defect, ts 


1108 a. 29. 


a. 31. 


a. 34. 


b. 8. 
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not blamed ; only the man who deflects far, for he attracts notice: but hou fer 
he must deflect, to attract notice, and incur blame, it is mot easy le dctermm 
theoretically: indeed the question is not really a general one at all, but relates te 
this, that, and the other particular case, and such particular cases elude theery; 
only sense can pass judgment upon them as they arise. 

Thus much then is plain, thal the middle state ts prasseworthy, but that d 
ts sometimes by leaning to the side of excess, and sometimes by leaning ts thal 
of defect, that we shall more easily reach the mean, or that which ts right. 


§ 2. Sidwep 15 €3} This is the reading of K>, Ald., B’, BY B, 
and CCC (all except K®> insert dori after &srep), and must be 
accepted as night, because Af, Af. i. 9. 1187 a. 4 has ro d¢ pow 
xareror, cal’ & eraivoupeba® &d Kal owdmov rd oxovdaicy. All other 
authorities (including NC, Cambr., and Par. 1853) have cup en 
roev. Michelet, reading cxep dori rd ed, takes the words as part 
thetical, and connects cai owdnoy cat éwawerdy nai xadds, as pred- 
cates, with ro 3° . . . nai os. 


§ 3. 4 Kakups] The editors point out that Aristotle is wrong bet 
It was Circe not Calypso who gave the advice to Odysseus (02. 
xii. 109): but the line quoted is uttered by Odysseus 
afterwards (Od. xii. 219), when he gives directions to his 
CCC has 9 Kipen Kadupe : B' and B* have 9 Kipen. 

7d pdv dor dpaprwAérepor x.1.A.]—for the reason given in § 3 ‘ 
last chapter. 


§ 4. xard rav Sedrepor, daci, whodv] The meaning of this prose 
seems to be placed beyond doubt by a fragment of Menas2* 
preserved by Stobaeus (For. vol. ii. p. 349, ed. Meineke) Maw-¥ 
ex OpacvaAcorros, 

6 Sevrepos mous cori dimou Acyoperos, 

dy amoruyn Tes olpiou comatoe mew, 
Thus the Scholiast on Plato, Phaedo gg D, is wrong with sac* 
Sevrepos wAovs exit THY doudas Tt sparrévrwy, wap’ Goov of kapapro™” 
Kata Tov mporepov TACtwY adodadas mapacxevaloryrar Tow derTepor. o 5 
proverb occurs in fol. T. 8. 1284 b. 19, in the Phacco gg D, * 
elsewhere. 


§§ 4, 5, 6.] The doctrine of the peodrs here suggests to &YF 
totle a valuable practical rule. * Find out the things you haw© 
weakness for, and avoid them as much as you can.’ 


§ 6. dSexacro.} ‘unbribed.’ decile» means ‘to bribe’ (e! 
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ology apparently unknown). Avxov 8exds was the name for 1109 b. 8. 
ibed jurymen at Athens. See Liddell and Scot! s.v. Sexd¢ev. 
f. "A@yvaiew wodttela ch. 27 fpfaro dé pera ravra Kal 1d dexdfew, 
perov xaradeifavros ’Avurov ... xpivdpevos yap ... Sexdoas rd dixa- 
Taper axdduyer. 
‘Ekéyy] 1. iii. 156 sqq. b. 9. 


$7. 0} ydp AdBior Sopica: x.1.A.] Rassow (Forsch. 16) points b. 14. 
out that the passage beginning here, and extending to the end 
of the Book, occurs again almost verdaiim in iv. 5.13, 14. He 
regards the Second Book as the original locus of the passage. 


$8.8 82 péxps rivog nai dat wéooy pexris 08 Aadiov rH Aéyw b. 20. 
Uepicn] The twin clause in iv. 5. 13 shows that mapexBaivav 
mast be understood here after réoop. 


by rj aleOfhoe:  xpiorg]| aicOjors is a xperixt divupsc (An. Post, ii. b. 23. 
19. 99 b. 35), because a peodrns ris é» rois alaOyrois évavriscews 
(a An. ii. rx. 11. 424.8. 4). Here it stands for the faculty by 
which the good man, as péoos, discriminates, with the accuracy 
required by the particular occasion, between the good and the 
evils contrary to it in the extremes. Cf. rd dppa ro ex ris éumepias 


fviii1.6. See note on é ri aicOnon 4 xpiows iv. 5. 13, for the 
force of ¢» in the phrase. 


BOOK ITI. 





CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


ft ts only for what is voluntary that men are praised or blamed; 
which ts involuntary they are pardoned and sometimes even pitied. 
tinction between the Voluntary and the Involuntary is therefore a vita 
the theory of conduct ; tt ss one also about which the practical legisla 
has to assign rewards and punishments, would do well to be clear. 

Acts which are etther (1) forced upon us, or (2) caused by ignen 
involuntary. 

Where the moving principle is external.i.e. of such a kind that 
contributes nothing to the result by his action or feeling, the result 
upon him ; e.g. the motion of a man who ts carried off by brigands 
upon him. 

But is an act ‘forced upon him’ which a man performs when 
alternative is offered lo him, such as the alternative of his own d. 
or the death of those dear to him, and he brings himself to acceft 6 
two evils? Ts tt voluntartly or involuntarily that he accepes Ass 
honour? Is tt voluntarily or involuntarily that he consents to the 
those dear to him? The parallel case of the man who throws | 
overboard in a storm will help us to an answer. In ordinary ara 
a man does not throw his goods overboard voluntarily ; but, to save 
life, and the lives of the crew, a man of sense will always do se. 
then call acts of this kind mixed acts, Le. they are both volun 
involuntary ; but more voluntary than involuntary ; for an act t 
ts to the agent, at the time when, and in the circumstances int 
performs it; and these mixed acts, at the time when they are perfe 
chosen as being the best in the circumstances, by an agent who hast 
the power of setting his limbs in motion to perform them, and whe 
power, although he could have refrained from doing so. But although 
act ts thus voluntary as actually performed in given circumstances, uf 
itself the kind of act which a man would choose to perform apart from 
circumstances ; and in this sense may perhaps be described as‘ except 
circumstances tnvoluntary, or ‘in itself involuntary'—this, hewe 
stretch of language, for voluntary and involuntary properiy descril 
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the agent when performed. That mixed acts are voluntary as 
wmed 8s shown by the fac! thal we even sometimes praise a man 
; eg. when a man submits to disgrace or pain in a noble cause we 
whereas if he submit without good reason we blame him. Some- 
r the disgrace which he submits to, and the acts which he brings 
‘form, may be of such a kind that we cannot indeed praise him, but 
in consideration of pressure (oo great for human nature to with- 
ugh, again, there are things which nothing—not even the prospect 
errible death—should compel a man to do: thus the Alcmaon of 
‘ompelled to kill his mother’ is a ridiculous figure. Jt is hard 
decide which is the alternative one ought to prefer; but harder far 
mes decision once made ; for generally the choice is between pain 
1, and bringing oneself to do or submit to something disgraceful. 
blame or praise ts given according as one does, or aces not, bring 
tht the disgraceful course. 

shall we describe an act which is forced upon a man? In the 
of the expression, that is forced upon a man which results 
¢ lying outside himself, and is entirely independent of his own 
whereas that which in given circumstances ts chosen as the lesser 
ried out by an agent who has the principle of sts inttiation in 
M forced upon him (however ‘involuntary in siself, i.e. generally 
f may be;, but is his voluntary act. 

wr painful alternatives: we cannot properly speak of a man being 
where they are concerned. 

contention that peasant things. and things which are honourable 
ce us fo act, exerting external pressure upon us—it ts obviously 
t implies that all our actions are forced upon us—all that we do 
sake esther of pleasant things, or of things which are honourable 
Voreover, when we are forced to do something, we do tt with pain, 
mie pursue something pleasant or good, we feel pleasure. Lt ts 
‘en to blame pleasant things, and not our own susceptibility to 
ce—lo take credit indeed to ourselves for our good actions, but to 
wme for our discreditable actions upon pleasant things. 


ts ‘ forced upon a man’ which results, without his cooperation, . 


external to him. 
hich ts ‘caused by ignorance’ is always ‘non-voluntary’; but it 
Ved ‘ involuntary’ unless the man ts sorry for it when he finds out 
hick it has done. If he is not sorry, it ts best to describe his act 
on-voluntary. 
is adifference between acts‘ caused by ignorance,’ and acts‘ per- 
rnorance.’ The man who ts drunk or in a rage acts indeed‘ in 
he does not know what he is doing; but we do not say that 
the cause of Ais misdemecanours or crimes: we ascribe them to 
or anger as the case may be. In.teed whenever a man commits an 
ay be said to act ‘in ignorance’ of what he ought or ought not to 
fect of repeating such offences is that he becomes an unjust or bad 
wires acharacter. Now we blame character, thus showing that we 
man avoluntary agent in its formation, i.e, a voluntary agent tn 
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the performance of acts done ‘tn ignorance’ of what he ought or ought net to de: 
or to put tt otherwise—blindness of choice, or not knowing what one ought to de, 
does not make one’s acts snvoluntary ; on the contrary, tt makes them bad, ent, 
becoming chronic, amounts to a character for which one ts blamed. It is oly 
when a man's ‘ignorance,’ instead of being due to his own passions and char- 
acter, is @ mere accident of the circumstances of a particular case, that the ads 
arising from tt are involuntary. Thus a man, without any fault of his ows, 
may not know what he does, e.g. that he is revealing a secret, or whom kis ed 
affects, e.g. he may mistake a friend for an enemy in the dark, or he may att 
know how his act will take effect, e.g. sparring he may hurt. Here tt is at 
the man's disposition, temporary or chronic, but the mere accident of kis at 
knowing a particular circumstance, which is the true cause of his act. His at 
then ts tnvoluntary —that is to say, if he is sorry for st afterwards. 
Acts forced upon a man and acts caused by ignorance being involuntary, 

voluntary acts will be those which have their origin in the man himself, kt 
being fully aware of all the material circumstances surrounding their perfort- 
ance. This being so, st follows that acts caused by passion or desire are mtb 
be described as involuntary. If suck acts are involuntary, the lower eximals 
and even children, are incapable of voluntary action. And further—vial 
about good actions caused by passion and desire? Are they involuntary! Or 
ts tt only bad actions thus caused that are involuntary, the goed onts bam 
voluntary? It would be ridiculous surely to draw such a distinction ketuus 
the effects of a single agency. And then the absurdity of having to say that wt 
are involuntary agents when we are moved to action by feelings which ovgit # 
move us! for we ought to feel angry sometimes ; we ought fo feel a deine fr 
health and knowledge. Morcover, what we do or suffer involuntarily © 
painful, whereas that which accords uith our desire is pleasant. Again, wl 
1s gained by saying that a fault proceeding from desire, as distinguished frm 
one procecding from deliberate calculation, ts involuntary? The importa 
point ts that they are both wrong and to be avoided. Jndeed the irrstioasl 
feelings are as much part of the man's nature as his calculating faculty ; tt ® 
absurd therefore to talk of acts prompted by these feelings being involuntery. 


§1.] The discussion of the éxovotor and deovoror connects itsell 
with the subject of dperj, because dpern is—{1) és éwasvery (i. 13: 
19, cf. ii. 9. 9), and—(2) é&s mpoapereey (ii. 6.15). We praise what 
is voluntary; and chorce (mpoaipects, iii. 2) is the special form undef 
which the voluntary principle appears in man, as a rational being, 
and therefore as capable of acquiring dpern. ‘Apern is a ‘praise 
worthy habit’ produced by the repetition of acts of which a mai 
himself is the cause, #.¢. of voluntary acts. How a man is an épyf 
trav mpafewy Aristotle does not say in the Z/hics. He contents himself 
with pointing to the fact that he zs. The author of the Eud. Ei 
(ii. 6) and the author of the AL Mf. (i. 10. 11) discuss the subject 
of man’s voluntary agency with an evident wish to fathom its mets 
physical import, but, after all, leave us where Aristotle leaves us— 
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th the unexplained fact that man 7s a cause. They point out 1109b. 30. 
at all oteoias or duces are dpyai, t.¢. generative of other ovcia or 
wat like themselves: ¢. 2. dvOpenos yerG avOpdmors val (gov (pa rai 
viv Gurd. But man is distinguished from other generative prin- 
iples, animate or inanimate, by being the author of another class 
feffects, viz. wpaéas:—see ZF. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 sqq. Zhe dpxn, 
woperly so called («vpia), is that 56» xpérov 4 xivmors. Such is God. 
Mathematical dpyai are not properly dpyai (€» rats paOnparixais dpyais 
we don: rd xvpsov), because they are not causes of motion ; 6 3 dv6pe- 
Be épy} xujnocees Tivds’ 9 yap wpais Kxivnois. Where the effects are 
contingent (¢pBexera: ani yiver Gas cai pn—such as may either happen 
or not), the dpxai must be contingent also. Human actions are 
contingent; therefore man is a contingent cause—EZ. E£. ii. 6. 1222 b. 
(laxep dorly ina rév Svrev cvdeydueva evavrivs txew, dvaynn Kai ras 
byic airéw elvas romvras . . . Scver wpdfewv 5 dvOpwmds dotw apy} xa 
Sper, Gavepov Ere dvBdyerat cai yivecOar Kai p11. 

The view thus set forth by the author of the Z. Z. and the author 
f the Vf. Af. is based on the doctrine of Afe/. ©. 2 and s—that al 
Pa Méyou Susdgece, being ray cvavriav, must be dominated by some- 
ting external to themselves, which shall determine in which of the 
FO contrary ways they shall actualise themselves; dxtynn dpa érepéy 

tir 33 xiptow” Aéyw 8¢ rovro SpeEw f xpoaipeaw (Mes. ©. 5. 1048 a. 
3). That which is xipsov par excellence in man, making him a 
oral agent—airws nal apy apdgfewv, is BouXeurixh dspefis, Or mponi- 
‘ea. It is by choosing certain acts, and performing them, that we 
“quire a certain Hadrt. QWponipeors converts the 8uvayis trav évavrioy 
to a definite és, which results in acts of one kind only: cf. £. 
Viv.1. 4. "Apern is a fis mpoatperixy (ii. 6. 15), 2 ¢. a habit which 
fas produced by, and is productive of, certain deliberately chosen 
Cts, 


ews] See Zell ad Joc. and on i. 1.1. Aoxet, paiverat, icws, cxe8dv, b. 33. 
ire often employed, ‘ quanquam in re certa.. . partim ex communi 
Atticorum consuetudine, partim ex Aristotelis philosophandi ratione, 
Praesertim in his libris de vita et moribus hominum quae res accu- 

Ram subtilitatem non admittunt.’ 


$2 xphowor 82 «.7.A.] ‘It must not be supposed,’ says Grant b. 24. 
(Plen of Book mt), ‘ that the present disquisition on the Voluntary is 
‘dsquisition on Free Will. The latter question Aristotle would 
Cftamly have assigned to speérn gidocodpia, or Metaphysics, and 

Q 


1109 b. 34. 
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would have thought out of place in a system of Ethics. . .. The 
ensuing chapters assume that a man is an apyy of his own actions, 
and, with this assumption, treat of the Voluntary under its various 
aspects in relation to virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment. From this practical point of view these chapters 
furnish to some extent a psychology though not a metapbysic of 
the Will.’ Again (note on iii. 1. 1-2): ‘It is plain that the ds 
cussions on the Will are never metaphysical. An appeal to language 
and common opinions sums up nearly the whole. The scope of 
the argument is limited to a political, as distinguished from s 
theological, point of view—davayxaioy rois wepi aperjs exoxorom, 
xpnotwov 8€ Kai rois vopoberovor. And: ‘In asking what is the 
Voluntary, Aristotle does not pursue a speculative method df 
enquiry. Such a method might have commenced with the deep 
lying ideas of personality and consciousness, of the individuality d 
the subject, &c. But he is content with defining the Voluntary by 
a contrast to the common notions (8oxei § 3) of what constitutes 
an Involuntary act. It might be said that this is giving a merely 
negative conception of freedom. But in fact the conception givel 
is positive, only the analysis of it is not pushed very far. Th 
voluntariness of an act Aristotle represents to be constituted m 
this—-that the actor is in every case the apyy or cause of his actions, 
except in cases of compulsion, where there is really a superior opr? 

. or of ignorance, where he does not know what his action 5 
and can only be held to be the cause of what he meant to do. In 
what sense, and how, the individual is an dpyy is the point wher 
Aristotle stops short in the enquiry.’ 

On this I would remark—that if Aristotle ‘stops short in th 
enquiry,’ perhaps his theory of ‘in what sense, and how’ is therebf 
conveyed, I think it is. This enquiry is about Responstbilih: 
and ‘ Responsibility,’ he gives us to understand by ‘ stopping short’ 
where he does, is meaningless except as resting with the smmedwh 
cause of an act—z.¢. with the concrete individual, whose functo0 
the act is. The individual is ‘responsible’ for acts which can & 
assigned to his characfer as immediate cause. ‘ Free,’ applied 
an act, means, ‘caused immediately by a character ’"—the charactef, 
of course, performing its functions, like every other organism, 18 
a definite environment, not vacuo. In short, it is only she ise 
vidual, as affected by particular circumstances, who can put forth 
acts, and be ‘responsible’ for them, 7.¢. come in for their con® 
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This is Aristotle’s ¢heory of ‘freedom’; and I believe 1109 b. 34. 
thus taking its stand upon ‘the concrete individual putting 
's in his environment,’ it suggests the best possible solution 
mous difficulty—How to reconcile ‘ freedom’ and ‘necessity,’ 
iodern speculation has—to some extent, needlessly—raised 
. The solution which Aristotle’s theory suggests may be 
s—The ancestral, or other, antecedents of the concrete 
al cannot be saddled with ‘responsibility’: airia &opevou' 
ros. The individual is ‘responsible’ for acts which can be 
1 to his character, as immediate cause. His character is 
} we now believe, the necessary product of the universe, and 
umstances which stimulate his character to put forth acts 
wise necessary products of the universe: but this does not 
him of ‘responsibility’ and make his acts not ‘free,’ for 
pplied to an act, means ‘ caused immediately by a character 
ling its functions in its environment.’ Only ‘ the individual 
er in its environment’ can put forth acts, and be ‘respon- 
 them—. ¢. come in for their consequences. The universe, 
mings forth individuals, is not itself an individual to be held 
ible: ‘Natur lebt in lauter Kindern ; und die Mutter—wo 

The question of the efficiency, freedom, or responsibility 
individual must not be mixed up with the question of the 
f the individual. 

l thus be seen that man as apy ray mpagewy is merely a particu- 
‘ct of man as living being; for, to be a living being is to be 
sible’ (whether in a physical or in a political environment) 
e’ acts, .¢. for ‘acts put forth by an organism.’ But the 
m must not be abstracted from the universe, and made a 
rent’ in the sense of initiating acts with the production of 
he laws of the universe have nothing, or not everything, to 
hat would be to set up more universes than one. It is as 
of a dsbera necesstfas—o employ Spinoza’s powerful phrase 
we must conceive the ‘ free agent.’ 

n we say, then, that Man is an dpyq ray mpatewy we are face to 
‘h the (for morals) ultimate fact that he is a living being. All 
xings, plants as well as animals, the irrational animals as 
man, perform certain functions by which they maintain their 
‘istence. To perform these functions is to be a living being. 
moral wpages, by which he corresponds with his distinctively 
» 4. his ‘ political,’ environment, proceed from habits of his 


Q 2 
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1109 b. 34, nature, just as his bodily functions proceed from organs of f 
nature. Moral spas and bodily functions are necessary for U 
maintenance of his nature as a whole; and are, on exactly tl 
same grounds, said to be Ass mpages and 4s bodily functor 
respectively. Biologically considered, bodily functions differ fro 
moral mpagecs in depending upon structural adaptations of olde 
standing. The performance of moral spades being thus mon 
precarious than the performance of bodily functions, and, more 
over, affecting others, pratse is accorded when the sxpatas ar 
rightly performed. ‘The praise is accorded mot because they en 
more truly the agent's own acts than are the unerring perceptioas 
of his eye or ear, or the regular movements of his heart, for which 
he is not ‘ praised’ at all; but decause they are apt not to be pe- 
Jormed rightly. A man’s virtue is praised and rewarded, but not 
his health, because, as a matter of fact, his virtue grows up # 
correspondence with an environment which makes itself fel by 
means of praise and blame, reward and punishment. Those vil 
functions which we distinguish as voluntary acts are those whic 
proceed from sources within a man, which are capable of bemg 
modified, during the lifetime of the individual, in relation to ls 
environment, especially to that very complex part of it of whic 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, are the chief exponent. 
Such ‘sources within a man’ are the d6n, belonging as ther do 
to that part of human nature which is characterised as perq# 
Adyou, xatyxooy Adyov Kat weBapxedv—tie. séll capable of being 
organised in relation to yvdyos, or the rational environment. From 
the md6n proceed (1) actions neither more nor less the man’s # 
actions than are the movements of his heart or lungs, but dist 
guished from these latter movements by the circumstance that th! 
affect other people’s interests directly or indirectly, and according 
elicit praise or blame, or otherwise call forth social influences, ® 
relation to which they suffer modification—are encouraged % 
repressed. From the ma6n proceed also (2) actions which do 1% 
affect other people’s interests, and therefore do not elicit praise & 
blame, but are called voluntary because they do not proceed fro® 
their sources in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of thet 
not proceeding from them under certain conditions, Whenevel 
in short, an act proceeds not inevitably from an inherited orga! 
but with some degree of hesitation from a state of feeling whic! 
in the history of the individual, can be (or could have been) affecte 
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ven to the extent of being sometimes rendered entirely inoperative) 1109 b. 34. 
r other feelings, whether self-regarding or altruistic, we call the 
% voluntary. As, however, man’s true personality consists in his 
mmsciousness of social relations, and his readiness to be modified 
’ correspondence with social requirements, acts which meet these 
eqairements and acts which disregard them are ‘voluntary’ in 
he truest sense. Acts which affect the agent alone, although 
proceeding contingently from their sources, and therefore voluntary, 
are 90 in the lower sense in which we speak of the actions of 
children and brutes as voluntary. From the way in which Aristotle 
connects ‘the voluntary’ with ‘praise and blame’ here, and in 
other passages, we can see that he practically identifies man’s 
‘eficiency’ with his correspondence, or failure, by reason of the 
prevalence of selfish feelings, to correspond with the social environ- 
ment As it is only the woAirns who is truly airdpens (see E. WV. 1. 
1-6), 80 it is only the sodirms who is /ruly an dpyi xpagfeor. The 
term ‘voluntary ’ however in its general sense is applicable to any 
at which results from a feeling or desire contingently, 7. ¢. so 
results that it may be prevented by the operation of another feeling 
@ desire. In carrying back the explanation of voluntary action to 
the possession by man of a divauis riov dvarrie»—t.e. of tendencies 
till capable of modification, and in connecting it so closely with 
the sanctions of a social system, the high complexity of which he 
fully recognised, Aristotle gives prominence to the same considera- 
bons as have led a modern evolutionist, like Spencer, to speak of 
‘Will as coming into existence through the increasing complexity, 
and imperfect coherence of automatic actions ’—(Psych. i. 498-499 ; 
¢f whole chapter on Zhe Hill, Special Synth. ch. ix). 


$8. rd Big § 8 adyvoay] ‘Cum spontaneum id sit, cujus b. 35. 
Pincipium in eo sit qui agat, non ignorante singulas circumstantias, 
invite factum exstat simulatque una ex ambabus conditionibus, quas 
Iequirit spontaneum, abest.’ Michelet ad /oc. A voluntary act in one 
Of which the dpx7 is in the agent himself, he being at the same time 
aware of the several circumstances of his act. ‘These are the two 
Conditions of a voluntary act. An act is involuntary when either 
of these two conditions is absent: 7.¢. if the agent, while knowing 
al the circumstances of his act, is forced to act by an external 
Chtraining power, oloy ei mveipa xopioas moe f avOpwrot Kupioe Ovres 
(} 3); or if, while he is under no external constraint, he is ignorant 


1208 b. 35. 


1110 a. 4. 
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of the circurmstances—+¢. g. one who administers poison. thinkm 
it to be medicine, becanse it has been pat, through no fault of ba 
own, into a bottle Labelled ‘ medicine.’ is not held to be the ‘cause’ 
of the consequent poisoning, or to have poisoned - voluntarily. 
His act is one &:’ dyouar yeyeduevor. 

The remarks of Endemus (£. £. ii 8) on the Biaoe are vey 
instructive. Td 3iasow and éxrye, he savs, are terms employed 0 
mark a force which interferes with the aw governing the behavow 
of an object inanimate or animate ; a stone is moved upwards 5, 
fire downwards fig. When these inanimate objects move in ther 
own natural direction—eera raw qvow nai ray caf avra dppny (12248 
18), they are not said to move fig, nor yet are they éxovera. There 
is no name to characterise their movement. Similarly, in the ase 
of animals, we see many motions or acts which are fig— viz. those 
done Grav wapa rap cv aire Spy tfwber re avg (1224 2. 22). Inthe 
case of inanimate objects it is easy to see the external dpyy 
cunoews Which interferes with the law of their nature. It is als 
easy in the case of irrational animals. They live rg dpete. Every 
thing which thwarts their épefs is Biasos. But in the case of mat 
a difficulty arises. He has ‘wo equally internal principles—= 
and dpefs, which thwart each other. Does Adyos exert Ais in the 
case of the éyxparjs, or pes in the case of the deparys? No 
Both Adyos and Spefts are internal, and Bia is exerted only by 
external agencies. An act done from prudence, and on rational 
grounds, is neither more nor less ‘voluntary’ than one dom 
from the mere appetite of the moment,—4 8 dy soos 
ux) cai rov dxparovs cai rov éyxparois wparre, Big 8 overepe 
(1224 b. 26). We must not abstract a man’s motives (whethe 
high or low, whether due to tendencies acquired during his 0*2 
lifetime, or to those inherited from his ancestors) from hms, 
and say that they are external to him and force him (Acata). If later 
controversialists had seen this as clearly as Aristotle and the pe 
patetics did, we should have been spared many profitless discussio# 
about the ‘Freedom of the Will’ and ‘ Moral Responsibility. 


§ 4. 80a 82 Sid SéPov perldvew xaxdv mpdrreras H Bid kaddv ny, of 
el rupavvos| A tyrant with power over the lives of a man’s famil 
commands him to do something base. He may do it from fear ¢ 
greater evils—dad PoBov petdvav caxov, 2. ¢. the death of his family 
or he may refuse to do it because honour forbids (&d «ado 1 
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n either case he does something most painful to himself; and the 
feestion is: Does he act voluntarily or involuntarily ? 


$5, 6.] The answer is given in these sections. Such actions 
are purai. Except under very exceptional circumstances no one 
performs them voluntarily—éxovow 87 ra roavra, dtdas 8 (ows dxov- 
ow eteis yap dy fhorro xa aitd rev roovrwy ovdey, But there are 
exceptional circumstances in which men perform them. In these 
exceptional circumstances, at the time at which they are performed, 
they are voluntary—they proceed from an internal dpyy, from a 
desire to perform them in the agent; but in any other circum- 
stances, as a matter of fact, no one would perform them. In dis- 
cussing therefore the voluntariness of a given action we must look 
at it strictly in connexion with the circumstances in which it takes 
place, for ‘the end or motive of an act is that which is in view at 
the time’ (Peters) —ré 8¢ réAos rijs mpdfews xara rov Kaipdv coTw—e. g. 
the ros or object which a man has in view when he throws his 
goods overboard is not the infliction of loss on himself, but the 
bgbtening of the ship. The question is whether such an act is 
twanlary or involuntary ; not whether it is wrse or unwise in the 
Particular circumstances, or Jikely fo be matter of regret when the 
danger has passed. I see no reason for holding with Grant that 
‘the phrase rd 8¢ réXos ris mpagews is general, not referring only to 
the cases under dispute, but to action universally ’—or that ‘ réAos 
is used here in a peculiar sense to denote the moral character of 
a action. It seems better to take réAos in the passage before us 
in the sense in which it is afterwards employed in chap. 5. § 17 of 
this Book, as ‘the object specially contemplated by a particular 
action'—+. g. the lightening of the ship. In discussing the question 
of the voluntariness of a disagreeable action, let us not lose sight 
of ‘the object specially contemplated by the given action,’ and 
Wander into the irrelevancy of considering the feelings with which 
xh actions are regarded in the abstract. 

It may be remarked in passing with regard to the instance of 
a mury xpafis given in §5—that cases arising out of ai ev rois yeua- 
e@ éeBodai were probably well known in the law courts: cf., for the 
Lex Rhodia de jactura, Digest. xiv. 2. 1—‘lege Rhodia cavetur ut si 
kvandae navis gratia jactus mercium factus est, omnium contri- 
butione sarciatur quod pro omnibus datum est’ ;—z#.¢. the principle 
of the ‘general average ’ is to be applied.. 


1110 a. 4. 


1110 a. 17. 


a. 28. 


a. 32. 
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§ 6. dv 8 dv abre 4 dpxh, ex’ adry cai 1d wpdrrew Kai 5 


statement, taken as an aphorism by itself, would be too 
The functions of the heart proceed from an dpyq which i 
éy are, i. ¢. is involved in the dvors of the individual (cf. 9 
apxn év aire Afe/. A. 3. 1070 a. 7) and yet cannot be desc 
€x’ avr@. 

§ 7. dai rats apdtect 8 rats roradrats éviore xai éva 
‘which shows that the acts are regarded as voluntary ’- 
note ad loc. 


§ 8. "AAxpaiwva] The anonymous scholiast on this Book (. 
has the following note here—eai yap rév Evperidou’ AXxpaiera ra 
paov maida, rovroy @ 6 warip dvedeiw Thy pyrepa (Eriphyle) exec 
8¢ pn, ora: toy warépa Avwar’ bs ov 8¢ afias alrias wove» ToUTO k 
Ges" wapariberas roy wap Euvpinidy ce auares as oe eu 
Umopeivarra pytpoxrovnoa’ Acye: yap wap a’r@ 6 'AAcpaier 

pudiora pév ps éxnpey emoxnas watnp 

of Gppa(r’) ciceBawery cis OnBas ior 
da yap rovrey évroAds rou narpos Suyyetrat, os €vreshayevou aUTOU ¢ 
THY pnTépa, Kal Karapagupeévou GUTS, €i 4) GWOKTEMEL, GKapRiay Te ys 
viay, cai Qiagodas rwvas A€yer THs pyTpds, Sv ovder Hy A£roy mAucoi 
avayxacas woinoai Twa, 

§ 9. dvayxdLovra:] We have here the influence of an 
apxn—of motives, not of external force, and the term avay« 
perhaps improperly used. But it may be that Aristotl 
a distinction between dvayx and Bia (cf. § 8 gna 3 ives 
avayxac Ojvaa— Where BiacOjva: would have been absurd); = 
painful cogency being druyxaia, though, as internal pnnci 
Bias The writer of the J/, AZ. discusses ro Bia» and ro 
in separate chapters (i. 14 and 15); and, although he says 
Kaioy ovx €v mavri, GAA’ Gdn vy Tos éxros, his example shows w 
thinking of s/he effect produced on the mind of the agent by an 
occurrence, not of physical compulsion—JJ/. WW. i. 15. 11 
oluv nwryxagOny cuvtopwrepoy Badiou eis adypow ef S€ py, axo 
e{poy ra €v aypo. In short, very painfully cogent moutves 
called awzyxaia, as distinguished from pleasures, which & 
called dvayxaia however pressing—JL, J. i. 15. 1188 b. 
Gyaykaioy ov mavtws ud ev marti Aexteuw eotiv, vioy Gua Avo 
Wparroper, e€ yap tis A€yos Ore nvayxacOny thy rou Pirouv yu 
POcipas Ure rps ndvyns, dromos dy etn. 
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$10. 1a 8h woia gardoy Biaa ;] This question, following imme- 1110 b. I. 
Gately upon the words wepi rovs dvayxacOdyras f wn, and the terms 
ta which it is answered, support the view that Aristotle, like the 
writer of the 4/. AZ, distinguished technically between dvayxaia and 

Ries. In the case of the dvayxuio» it is true that 9 airia é» rois éxrés 

tere, but not true that 6 mparrey pnddy ovpSiddrera. The external 

currence operates through the medium of the painful feeling 
which it produces. On the other hand, rd Aiaoy is distinguished 
fom 13 drayxaion by the differentia éwér’ dy 6 npdrrov pndév cup- 

Ayre, The external agency determines a man’s act without the 

efective intervention of his feelings. 


a yap updferg dy trois xa®’ dxacta, taita 8 éxodora | ‘For acts b, 6. 
Gil within the sphere of particulars ; and here the particular thing 
that is done is voluntary ’—Peters: 1. ¢. in discussing the voluntari- 
"31 of an act done under painful circumstances, we must take the 
act by itself as ‘a particular’—in connexion merely with the 
temporary state of mind out of which it immediately springs; we 
Must not raise the general question of its wisdom or goodness. 


tre$oivai] syn. dpifex: see Ind. Arist. s. v. dwodi36vas— it is not b. 8. 
Casy to say.’ 


$1. ci 84 mus ra HSda Kal rd Kadd «.t.A.] The Aldine Scholiast b. 9. 
Stems to have read Aumnpa for cada. He says—rovrwy yap yap 
FOvrion roy idewr Kat Aunnpov, ra pew hevyovres tra 8 SimKovres* rd 

Téytes, Snrovdrs ywpis trav Gyabav Aéyes xai onovdaiwv, But xadd 
( , honesta, formosa) are regularly coupled with #8¢a, as e.g. in 
> dV. ii, 3. 7, 18 cvuppépov (not mentioned here) being the means to 
“tthe, See Grant’s note here. Having shown that acts done from 
ings produced by painful circumstances are volun/ary, and are 
Praised and blamed in various degrees, Aristotle goes on in the 
Present section to show that acts proceeding from states of mind 
Produced by pleasant objects, or by the contemplation of what is 
800d and honourable, are also voluntary. The parenthetical words 
Grew yap te svra are to be understood as describing the 
Position of those (ef &¢ ts . . . gain) whose view he is arguing 
aganst. Cf. Af. AZ. i. 15. 1188 b. 17 ef yap ris Adyoe Ste HvayndoOny 
TP rev GAov yuraixa daPbeipar id ris Hdovjs, dromos dv et. Pleasant 
things, and things that are good and honourable, cannot be said to 
force us, or to be the causes of involuntary actions; for (1) if they 
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1110 b. 9. were so, then a// actions would be compulsory and involuntar 


since it is for the sake of pleasant things, or of things that are goc 
and honourable, that we do al] that we do: (2) those who act unk 
compulsion, and involuntanily, act with pain ; those who act forth 
sake of the pleasant, or the good and honourable, act with pleasure 
(3) this doctrine that pleasant things force us ‘ leaves out of account, 
as Grant expresses it, ‘ the internal susceptibility of the agent (ars 
ec@gparoy Sera), and, in fact, is merely an excuse for bad actions, 
which are generally done for the sake of pleasant things. We tale 
credit to ourselves for good actions, and blame pleasant things for 
our bad actions. 

The sum of Aristotle's teaching here is that we must not absract 
a man’s motives, whether good or bad, from himself, and say tha 
they are external to him, and force him. The later doctrines of 
Necessitarianism and Free Will, both apparently now defund, 
equally erred in making the abstraction deprecated by Aristotle. 


wéyra &% ein aire Piao] Bekker reads ovre for avrg: but the 
authority for atrg—K>, Lb, Mb, NC, Cambr.— (accepted by 
Bywater) is stronger. 


§ 18. od, éxdvoroy}] ‘ Non-voluntary.’ 


Tod Sy 8 dyrocay & per . . . & Se] rov is apparently mx 
—cf. iv. 6. 9 rov 8€ cumntvorros 6 péev . .. 6 b€. There is 4! 
apparent inconsistency between the doctrine of this §, according & 
which the pi perapeAcperos is not to be called dee», and th 
doctrine of § 6 above,-—xai 1d éxovovoy 37 kai rd aeovoroy Sre aparte 


ANexréoyr, 


§ 14. drepov 8 Eoume nai 1d Se dyvotay xpdrrew Tou dyroowTs 
‘Through ignorance’ . . . ‘in ignorance.’ After dyvoou" 
Bekker has swouiv, given by Fr and NC. The distinction is th 
between acting from unavoidable (ré 8 dyroay mparrew), and actif 
in avoidable ignorance (rd dyrootvra mparrew). The unavoidabl 
ignorance which can be pleaded in excuse of an action, by an age 
who regrets what he has done (yerapeAcuevos § 13), and which cof 
stitutes (equally with Sia) the action in question dxovoror, is that ( 
mere particulars (9 xa@’ éxaora, év ofs xai mepi d 9 mpagts) ; ¢.g. (tO tal 
the example of arixnua given by the Paraphrast in his note ¢ 
v. 8. 7}—a sportsman, shooting at a distance from the haunts: 
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n, kills a man who lies concealed im a thicket. He kills the man 0b. 94 
rely from ignorance of the particular fact that someone rs there 
ncealed. He possesses no general principle from which he 
ald possibly have inferred this fact. The fact stands enurely by 
elf, being of so exceptional a kind that he could not have foreseen 
. His ignorance therefore is described (§ 15) as 4 xa cxecre, and 
gants as an external cause co-ordinate with Sia, the preposition de 
athe phrase & dysoay xpdrrew expressing, as Michelet remarks, 
agency distinct from himself, se. ignorance not due to his own 
carelessness or other bad habits. Bat if, (to take the Paraphrasr’s 
example of a dudprnpa v. 8. 7), the sportsman shoots too near 
afrequented highway and unwittingly kills a passer-by, we do not 
acquiesce in his ignorance of the fact that someone was passing by ; 
we go back to the cause of this ignorance —his own carelessness. 
We hold him responsible for his ignorance of a fact which he might 
have, and ought to have, inferred as probable from the general 
principle in his possession—that highways are frequented by 
travellers. His ignorance is not due to the exceptional nature of 
the fact, as in the first case, but to his own disposition. It is not 
tally ignorance of a particular fact which we have here to deal 
wih, but rather a state of ignorance—a general tendency not to 
hotice a certain class of facts. Hence this state of ignorance, 
Whether it consists in the non-application, or in the non-possession, 
the temporary obscuration, or in the entire absence, of principles 
Of good conduct, is described as 9 é 19 mpoapece, OF 7 xaboXou 
twa (§ 15). It is not an accident external to the man. It is part 
of himself and whatever it causes he causes. Being @ quality in the 
eu, it is, as Michelet remarks, well expressed by the pariiciple 
moira agreeing with the subject of xpdrrew. But not only is 
‘ hit ignorance, just as his health is Ars health. This would 
hot make him socially responsible for its results. He is responsible 
use it supervenes although it need nof necessarily supervene, or 
8 not removed, when it might be removed. Thus a man is 
sponsible for mistakes committed in temporary states of ignorance 
itduced by drunkenness or passion, because to pass into these 
sates is contingent not necessary: cf. Z. MV. iii. 5. 8 xai yap éx 
amp rp cyroeiy KoAd{ovow, day airios elvae Sox THS dyvoias, oloy Trois 
Pew: deka ra ¢mirimia’ y yap dpyi) ey alte’ Kipios yap ro py 
phvefiwa, rovro 3° airtoy ris ayvoias. For the same reason, he is 
Fesponsible for acts proceeding from an established vicious cha- 


1110 b. 24. 


b. 27. 


b. 28. 
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racter—from total blindness to the true end of human endeavour— 
what Plato calls ‘the lie in the soul.’ Similarly, ignorance of a lw 
which has been published and is easy to understand is ignorance 
for which a man is responsible. Hence the principle of Juns- 
prudence Jgnorantia juris nocet ; ignorantia fact non nocet. Cf. E..N. 
iii. 5. 8 nai rods dyvoourrds Ti Tey €v Trois popots, & dei exiotracba: Kai My 
xaAdend €ort, xodd{ovow, Spoies 8é cat €» rois GAA, ooa Se apelew 
dyvociy Soxatow, as én’ airois bv rd wy) ayvoei® Tou yap émypselybqwa 
xuptos. 

There is of course some confusion in calling she acts themselves 
which are done & dyrowy non-voluntary or involuntary. Stnctly, 
the acts themselves are voluntary, but their resud/s are such as the 
agent could not possibly have foreseen, and he is not held respon- 
sible for results which he did not contemplate and now regrets. It 
would be more correct to say that a man is not held responsible for 
such results, than that the acts are involuntary. The sporsma® 
shoots voluntarily into the thicket, being ignorant of the fact bas 
contrary to all probability, a man lies concealed there. He kills 
man; but is not held responsible for this unforeseen result of bas 
voluntary act. 

did 1. tev cipnpdven] dea peOnv cai dpyq». 

dyvoct . . . § 15 wept & 4 mpagis] If we follow Michela 
sharply distinguishing 9 év rg mpoapéce: dyvoa and 7 xabddou arm 
we may explain this passage thus—ré oupdépor' is that which 4% 
useful as a means: 9 €» rij mpoapéoes Gyvoua iS ignorance 1D 
choice of means to the attainment of an end, and hence is equiv” 2 
lent to ignorance of the oupdépor—cf. iii. 2. 9 9 8é mpoaipers TO” 
mpos ro redox. Now this ignorance in the choice of means is not 22 
external accident, but a condition of the agent, which he B4S 
brought upon himself by yielding to his wd6y. Hence it is no the 
cause of involuntary but of voluntary actions—indeed it is the caus© 
of those reprehensible actions the repetition of which eventually 
establishes an evil character—pox6npia: ob yap ev 19 spout! 
dyvoa airta tov axovatov, adda THs pox Onpias. 

Mox6npia is thus the same as 4 xaOddov cyvota—ignorance of the 
true end itself—for it is the moral character which gives the end: 
iii, 5. 20 rq sovod reves eivae rd TéAos rowdvde riOeueba. Thus, 2 
Giphanius observes, 4 é» 17 mpoapéce: &yvoa is characteristic of the 

+ Bywater reads rd cuppéporra given by K», Asp., and NC. 
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sarys, who knows the end, but is tempted by his passions to stray 1110 b. 28. 
om the path of duty leading to it: while 4 xa6dhov ayo is 
varacteristic of the dxdAaoros, who has become permanently blind 

» the end. A man is responsible for both kinds of ayvoca—for the 

twee of temporary passion, and for that of an established vicious 

character. 

But, although Aristotle undoubtedly distinguishes in this Book 
"peaiprors, aS CONCerned with the means, from BovAnors the wish for 
the end, and although it is reasonable to suppose that, in here using 
the term xpoaipecis, he has in view the technical meaning which he 
is about to give it; it does not therefore follow that in using the 
expression 9 xa6dAou dyvoa he has in view something as distinct from 
§ ¢ ry spoaipéaes Zyvota aS mpoaipecis itself is distinct from BovAnais : 
for in iii. 3. 16 he tells us that the objects of BovAevors, and there- 
fore of xpoaipeors, are not mere particulars, thus implying that they 
tre particulars in which she general law or rule of conduct is seen. 
Hence } é» 1H spoapice dyroa, which is equivalent to ayvoew ra 
"wmpipora, OF ayvoeiv & dei wparrew nai Sv ddexréoy, is essentially ‘an 
Smorance of the end,’ or ‘a general ignorance,’ 4 xaddov dyvoa, and, 
S$ such, is distinguished from the excusable 4 xa éckaora dyvora— 
fre thought of this latter expression, as about to be used, having 
termined Aristotle to translate 9 év 1} mpoatpéoe dyvoa into the 
Quuivalent 7 xafddov adyvoa for the sake of the antithesis. ‘H éy r7 
Pouce ayyna is thus distinguished from 4 caf ékaocta dyvo as 
‘Sing a s/ate, inchoate, or established, of the agent, producing acts 
Phich are so far from being involuntary that they are morally evil, 
Wed confirm the evil tendency—poxénpia, from which they spring: 
-€.) & 17 mpoapice dyvoa may stand either for the state of the 
iperie who is said to act from émvpia and not with mpoaipects 
ii 2, 4}—his dyroa being, in fact, the prevalence of émOuyia where 
Mpraipeors ough! fo prevail; or for that of the dxdAacros, or dAws 
“acs, who is said to act mpoapoupevos (vii. 7. 2), ¢.¢. calmly and 
Without passion choosing means to the bad end which his character 
Seis up—the dyroua being, in this case, that confirmed moral blind- 
hess to the good end which makes it possible for him ‘to choose 
Means’ to the bad end. 

‘H é 19 mpoapéoe Fyroa, accordingly, meaning ignorance which 
8a state or tendency inchoate or established of the agent, may, in 
relation to the numerous duapria which flow, or are likely to flow, 
fom it, be described as a general ignorance. Hence follow the 


1110 b. 28. 


1111 a. 1. 


a, 4. 


a. 9. 
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words od8 7 xaOdAou .. . GAN’ 7 xad” é&caora—‘ that is, it is not genera 
ignorance, but particular ignorance, which makes an act involun- 
tary. Here all turns on the point whether o¢d necessarily dists- 
guishes 4 xabddov dyvoa from the ayo previously mentioned, o 
admits of being rendered as above—‘ ¢haf 1s, it is mot general 
ignorance, &c. The Paraphrast, Grant, Ramsauer, and Peters do 
not distinguish 4 é» 19 mpoupéce: dyvora and 4 rabdAou cyvoa: and, 
with some hesitation, I agree with them, against Michelet, for the 
reasons I have given, and because I believe that od& can be legit- 
mately rendered as above. The Paraphrast’s comment is—4 yép @ 
Tf} Bpoatpéce adyvoa, yrs éoriy airia tay Kaxi@v, ovK €oTw aitia 18 
dxovgiov, GAAd ris woxOnpias’ ob yap rd xaOdAou wepi rhs pebns apron 
Ort movnpoy atrwy yiyverat Tov dxovaiov, dAAa rd ayrongas pepuces 
rnvde riv peOnv, olov, pepe eimeiv, oix eidéra péyps aécov midvtes 
peOveww. 

One further point however—Does the writer of £. £. ii. 9 thro 
any light on the present passage? Has he it in view at alh 
and if so, is the distinction which he draws the same as th@ 
which Michelet finds here in § 15% His words are—1225b.= 
evel 8¢ 1d énrivracba xai rd eidevas Sirrdv, ev perv rd exe, bv  ~ 
xpicba rH éemiornpn, 5 Zxov py xpdpevos B€ forr per ws diccios 
dyvooy Aéyorro, gore 8€ ws ov Sixaiws, otoy ei Os GuéActay pH éxpyro. spoiam 
Se Kai py Zxav ris Weyorro dv, ef & padtov fh dvayxaioy fy, py a 
dperccav } pdovny iy Avmny. Is 6 éxwv pH xpeoperos d€ the man who= 
ignorance is 9 ¢» 17 spoatpéoec—Michelet’s ‘ignorance in the choiem 
of means,’ and 6 py éyov the man whose ignorance is 9 xabocko— 
‘universal,’ i.e. ‘of the end’? cf. the o¥8 9 xaBddou (peyorra yap & 
ye taurnv) of the Z£. NV. with the dpoiws 8¢ nai py fxor ris eyo” « 
the Z. £. 


§ 15. év ofs nai wepi a] ‘Ignorance of the particular occasi@ 
and circumstances of the act '—Peters. Better—‘ the persons 23 
things affected by the act’: see below, notes on § 18. 


§ 16. wept ri 4 ev tim] ‘On what object or person.’ 


§ 17. déyorrés Gacw exneceiv adrous] Liddell-and-Scolt has 
‘ébémecé pe—il escaped me unawares, Arist. Eth. N. 3.1. 17. Ut 
quotes no other instance of the usage. Ramsauer defends the 
usage—'"Exwinres pe alienum a Graecae linguae indole non disert 
qui meminerit legi ¢xSaivew, eedOeiv xopar. The Paraphrast, bo® 
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wer (perhaps reading A¢yorras), seems to make the subject of 11a 9 
taxeces the persons—aA¢yorras yap wep) Dro» ovyyvOjval daci, xai 
Te cai wepl ray pvornpley wapapbtytacba, 4 ovvoperras 8 Aéyovew, 

wal dyrootvras Gri awdppyra jy—t.¢. cxweceiv (= ovyyvbqva:) means ‘to 

be confused,’ ‘ put out,’ as we might say. The Ald. Schol., again, 

bas—elos Aeyourds pou élemecéy pos rowvroy pyya—as though he 

tead Aeyorras, and understood the clause to mean, ‘they say that, in 

the course of their talk, the word escaped them.’ Aspasius has— 


WW ri dorw rd mparrépevoy, Sxep éxmentoxévas (déyovow, Heylbut) 
eitels, os 6 AioxvAos ra pvorixd. 


Neydhos] Tried and acquitted by the Court of Areopagus: see a 10. 
Cem. Alex. Strom. ii. 387, Ael. V.H. v. 19, and the Ald. Schol, 


4 Mepéam] The Ald. Schol. has—xai gor: wap’ Evpuridy ev rq a. 12. 
Kpeediory éxBoudevovea Kpecdvry 1p vig ds wodepip 8¢° dyvoway, Cf. 
Poel. 14. 1454 8. 5 Te Kpeoddvry y Mepdmn péAAce rov vidy aroxrei- 
vey exoereives 8° of, GAN’ aveyropicer, Cf. Plut. wept capxopayias 
2. § (quoted by Coraes) oxdmes 8€ nal ryw ev ry Tpaypdig Mepémny ent 
Tee vil airén dos howéa Tod viow wéAexuw dpayévny nal Adyovous 
éoverépay On ryvd) eyo didepi co 
erie 
Swan jy Te Oearpy xivnua motel, 


dopaipscbar Ts Nehoyyxwpdvor Sdpu] Achoyywpevov dpu ori rd Zxov 
ball d&pov oidnptoy ofv, THY Kadouperny AdyxNy, xpnomoy eis Tas payas’ 
Swe, ol aywri{duerot yupyacias évexa kai ov payns ABAvvov, adatpovrres 
4 Geroivres, oid elas ra mapa rots PddAos xadovpeva fleure/s. Coraes. 


én, cwrnpia wicas] This is the certain emendation of Bernays a. 18. 
Caceented by Susem. and Bywater) for the maivas of the codd. 


ioeew is ‘to give to drink.’ The illustrations in the parallel 
Passages—£. E. ii. 9, and AL. M. i. 16—bear out the emendation. 


Kta:] restored by Susem. and Bywater in place of the deiga of a. 14. 
Most MSS. 


dxpoyerpLdpevor] explained by the Ald. Schol.—éor: 1d muxrevew a. 15. 
§ mmeparid few Hpos erepoy dvev cupmAokns 7) OAws Gxpats rais xepot per’ 
Die, ‘It is what we call “sparring” ’,—Grant. 

The various forms that 9 dyvoa 9 xa éxaora may take are thus 
Uutrated in the present section in the order in which they are 


1111 a. 15. 


a. 16. 


a. 18. 


a. 24. 


ra 
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enumerated in section 16. Ignorance (1) of the thing done (r}—. 


Aeschylus and the Mysteries, the catapult accident: (2) of the 
object of the act (epi ri 4 é» rin)—Merope’s mistake: (3) of the 
instrument (rim)}—the pointed spear, the stone mistaken for pumice- 
stone: (4) of the result of the act (rd od évexa)—killing by a potioa 
intended to cure: (5) of the manner (#és}—when in sparring a 
man hits harder than he supposes or wishes. 


§ 18. év ofs 4 mpagis] bracketed by Ramsauer, |. 16. In line 18 
the same expression occurs in a specific sense,=the persons 
affected by the act. 


kupwTtata 8 evar Soxet dv ofs f wpagis kat ob dvexa| ‘ The most 
important circumstances are the objects of the action and its 
result ’"—as the Paraphrast explains, ra xpécwma eal ré épyov. The 
od évexa here is not, as usual, the snéention of the doer, for he 
cannot be ignorant of what he intends to do; but the oulcome o 
result of what he actually does, which is the opposite of his 
intention. See Grant ad loc. 


§§ 20, 21] In the words tows yap ob eudds Adyeras deovora ee Te 
8a Oupsy 4 émOvpiay it is implied that the position dxovexa edra: ri tal 
Ovpdv f értOvpiay is inconsistent with the definition of rd éncw 
just laid down. This position must be examined, for if it is correct 
the definition will require modification, Ovyés and éibvpia being 


’ a 3 > -~ 
apxat ev arta. 


§ 23.] Here, as elsewhere in this Rook, Aristotle maintains the 
necessity of keeping the question of the volun/ariness of actions 
distinct from that of their goodness or badness. Popular thought 
tended to merge these two questions. All actions, Aristotle argue 
proceeding from modifiable feelings and states of the agent, af 
voluntary ; it matters not, so far as the voluntariness of the actions 
is concerned, whether the feelings and states are morally good 
bad, z.e. are the causes of morally good, or of morally bad actions 
Further, in this section, Aristotle makes it clear that he regards 
duuds and éméuyia as the sources of ra eadd. In his system, the 
passions are not abolished, but regulated. ‘Apery is the result 
the ei8oroinats Kai péppwors tov xabnudrev (Eustrat.). The passions 
supply the motive power in action; Scdvoa & airy cide est 
(vi. 2. 5). 


ee ee eee 
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niriou Svrog] ‘ As one man is the author of both ’"— Peters. 1111 s. 29. 
' yap 70 alriov, Oupds h éacbvpia— Par. 


v Set dpdyeoGar| Gvyds and émOvupia are two species of the a 30. 
xs, the third species being BovAnors (see £. £. ii. 7. 1223 a. 
S yet mentioned. Ovpds and émOupia elicited by proper 
vy 8et dpeyeoOa:) are surely not causes of involuntary actions. 
hat they are would be to maintain the position, which 
»parently wishes to maintain, that ra eudd are involuntary. 


The Paraph. has—¢i deovor fy ra xara 6updv duaprnbérra, a. 33. 
| téy awd rou Aoytopov dyuapravopever, cata thy éxovciou cai 
apopay Siahepe: 8¢ ovdév’ nai yap raira époles éxeivors hevera, 

tov dori, xat Woyer dfca obdev Hrrow’ Swep ob dy hy, cf dcépeper 
'deovoiov. The force of the section may be brought out 
irther, do the faults of anger differ from those of calcula- 

eing involuntary? Surely not. Faults of both kinds 
avoided, and the irraticnal passions seem to be no less 

man nature than the reason.’ 


Gore xat ai updgerg rou dvOpemou (at) dwd Oupod xai b. 1. 
K> and I give adore xai al, and the al before axo is 

ire adopted by Byw. from Susemihl. Tod a»Opemov thus 

the predicate in correspondence with d»@peme«d in the 

», The other authorities (followed by Bekker) instead 

u ai give ai 8. This latter was evidently the reading 
Paraph. had: his words are—ér 8¢€ ra dAoya md6n kai 

clow Somep 6 Anyiopds’ and rovrwyv 8€ tev wabar, bupor 8ndo- 

Bvp:as, Waoar ai avOpwnwwat yivovras mpagkes. 

iter of the Z. £. discusses the relation of 16 éxovatoy and 

y to émOvpia and Ovpes in ii. 7. His first position is 

3 ro 8¢ mapa thy éwcCupiay may AuANpov (n yap émibvpia TOU 

re Biawoy cai axovoiov’ td dpa kar’ éemOupiav éxotoiov. His 

sition takes the form of an azopra, through which he 
passes to the solution of the problem of the nature of 
1223 b. 3 ex wey roivuy rourwy ddfecev dy 1d Kat’ éeniOupiav 

ya, ex O¢ taeede Tovvavrioy, away yap & éxwy tis mparret, 
mparre, cai & Bovdera, éxov. Bovdreras 3’ ovbeis & vierac 
GANG pny 6 axparevdpevos ovy A Bovrera mores’ 1d yap rap’ 

Anioroy eivas mparrew Se émibuutay dxparevedOur eoriv. Sore 

yeTas Tow auTow éxdvra kai dxovra mparrey’ rovro 8 ddvvaroy, 


R 
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Wish (BovAnors) is voluntary; but the dxparjs, who acts 
émOupiay, acts contrary to his wish; therefore to act car’ éxé 
is to act involuntarily. But, as the writer points out in the 
chapter (£. £. ii. 8), this dwopia owes its existence to an 
warranted abstraction. We are not entitled to look at és Sepi 
itself as constituting the man, and to say that in the eéy«parys 
forced by Aoyiopds, or at Aoywpds by itself, and say that in 
axparns it is forced by éwiOvpia—1224 b. 26 7 8 Sry cxovea ¥ 
kai tov dxparovs Kai rou éyxparous mparre, Bia 3° ovd<érepos. 'Exthe 
in short, is as much the man as Acywpes, and action consequ 
upon either is voluntary. The same remarks apply to 6bupés. 

In the Rheforic i. 10. 1368 b. 32 seven causes of action 
enumerated—rvyxn, dvors, and Bia of involuntary, and €6os, Aoye; 
Gupés, and éexcOupia of voluntary actions :—wavres 8) wavra sparte 
rd pev ov &° avrovs ra 8€ 8¢ atrous. ray péy ovwy py &° airovs ra 
dua Tvyny wparrovar ra 8 €£ avayxns, tay 8 ef dvayxns ra pev Pig tl 
ica, Sore wavra doa py & avrovs mpdrrover, ra pev ano ruyys 1 
ice ra 8é Big. Soa dé 30 avrovs, cat Sy abrot airwt, ra per & | 
ra d€ 30 dpe ta pev dia Aoyorixny Spek ra Be oi adroyor ten 
7 pév BovAnors ayabou dpefis' ovdeis yap Bovdrerat GAN’ fp Gray oinGy | 
ayaOov, Gaayou 8 dpe~eas opyn Kat émOupia, Gore wayra Soa sparre 
avaykn mparrew &¢ airias énra, 8a ruxny, 31a vow, 81a Siar, de Eos 
Aoytopdr, dca Bupdy, Se’ ercOvpiay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now discuss Choice : for tts connexion with morai virlue ts inti 
and it tsa better criterion of character than overt action ts. 

Choice falls as a spectes under ‘the voluntary, i.e. ‘the voluntary’ 
wider extent, for (1) while children and brutes are as capatie of oNun 
action as adult men are, they are incapable of choice: and (2° the sudden 
of adult men are voluntary acts, but not acts of choice. 

Some have tdentified choice with desire or passion: but (v) the lower amt 
have destre and passion, without having the power of chotce : and (2° the & 
the incontinent man result from desire, not from choice, those of the cont 
man from choice, not from desire: (3 there ts @ contrariety between desin 
chotce ; for destre ts related to things simply qua pleasant and painfx! 


choice ts not related to its objects qua pleasant and painful, but qua 
and bad. 
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"he difference between choice and passion is even more marked than that 
ween sf and desire—acts which we perform in a fassion we are vey far from 
sling to choose. 

Others again have identified choice with wish. The two are closely connected, 
t there is a difference: for we never choose an impossibility, although we may 
ish it, e.g. we may wish never to die. Again, we often wish for results 
hich we have no power to bring about, e.g. that a certain competitor may get 
ie prise; whereas we only choose what we can ourselves bring about. Further, 
nish is properly of the end, e.g. we wish health ; choice of the means, e.g. we 
hese to do this, that, and the other thing conducive to health, in all cases the 
Ojects of choice being things which lie within our power. 

Nor is chotce opinion, for we may have opinions about all things in heaven 
wad certh, not merely about things which lie within our power ; and opinions 
We distinguished as true or false, whereas choice is good or bad. But if we 
may not for these reasons identify choice with opinion generally, perhaps we 
my identify it with opinion about right and wrong in conduct. No: for 
thusing rightly or wrongly makes us good or bad men ; but having opinions 
that right and urong does not. And it is correct to say ‘ we choose to do some- 
thing! but not to say ‘we have an opinion to do something. It is ‘about 
waking’ thal we have an opinion. Again choice ts pratsed for having a good 
tyet ; opinion, for being true ; and what we choose is that which we consider 
fed; but we form an opinion about a thing independently of any such consider- 
tiem. Nor do we always find good choice and true opinion going together. 
There are some people with excellent opinions who have bad characters, and 
these as they ought not. It is another question, which does not concern us, 
Widher an opinion precedes, or attends, an act of choice: at any rate we have 
thown that the two are not to be identified. 

What then remains after all these exclusions? In choosing, as we have 
tm, we always act voluntarily ; but in acting voluntarily we do not always 
att to choose—we sometimes act on the spur of the moment, from mere desire. 
It remains therefore that, in acting from choice, we act voluntarily, not on the 
Per of the moment, but deliberately ; consequently the object of choice ts a volun- 
lery act, alout which a man has deliberated. After going through a process of 
reasming he prefers that which he ‘ chooses.’ 


1-14. wepi wpoapévews] This chapter treats of mpoaipeots or 1111 b. 5. 
deliberate choice (late Latin edect#io: see Victorius ad /oc.), Upoat- 
Pes is a species Of ro exovowy—§ 2 9 mpuaipecis by éxovarov per 
Genre, ov ravrow B¢, GAN emi mrA€ov 7d éxuvorov—t. €. TH Exovorov is Of 
Wider extent, for (1) children and brutes have ré écovcov, but not 
Mpeipos: (2) sudden acts are éxovo.a but not xara mponipeow. 
Again spoaipeois iS not émOvyia or Guyds, for (1) irrational animals 
bare érOupia and O6upds, but not mpoaipeoss: (2) émOvpia and 
aipers must be distinct principles, for the supremacy of the 
me or the other constitutes the different character of the axparns or 
N the ¢yaparns respectively: (3) the opposition between mponipears 

R2 
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u Bed rd poh padkow eiva: idcin rv wpoaipecw drola rie, bid ravra éx rev 111) b. 5. 
ryee aveyna{dueba xpivesy woids tis. alperarepow pty abv f) évépyen, 
wawererepow 3 4 wpoaipeots. Cf. HE. NV. x. 8.5. The doctrine of the 

present section is already involved in Aristotle's definition of dpery 

ws dhs wpeniperiay, «72. 


§2. ra dfaigvns] Ramsauer compares what is said in iii. 8. 15— b. 9. 
bad asi dedpecorépou Soxei civar 15 dv rois aldudios GéBois dpoBoy cai 
G@upayon civas 9} dy Trois wpodnros’ awd eLews yap padAov fy, Ste Frrov éx 
Tapasaevas. Ta mpopary per yap xay éx Aoyopod cal Adyou ris mpoeActro, 
WE claigens cara ri Ef. 

According to both passages, apparently, ra egaipwns are not xara 
tpaipeow: but according to the later passage the éfs of dvdpeia is 
gectally shown in them. How is this to be reconciled with the 
definition of dpern as és wpoatperuy? By pointing out that the 
Vatuous é{s is the organic result, as it were, of many acts of 
tational choice, which, at first hesitating and difficult, have at last 
become ‘secondarily automatic.’ In the first passage Aristotle 
contrasts sudden acts in general with those chosen after delibera- 
toa; in the second passage he has specially in view the sudden 
emergencies which call for prompt action on the part of the 
Courgeous man; and he says, in effect, that the truly courageous 
Man, having organised his deliberation, will be ready for these 
€merpencics ; that, in relation to them, he will show how well 
Organised his xpoaperian éfis of courage is; whereas ra rpopavy may 

faced, after deliberation, by one whose deliberation is not yet 
Organised—has not yet become ‘secondarily automatic.’ 


$4] Peters’ translation here is—‘ The continent man, on the b. 13. 
Other hand, deliberately chooses what he does, du/ does nol desire tt. 
er—‘the continent man acts from deliberate choice, not from 
Mere desire,’ for we must femember that mpoaipecrs is BovAeurixy 
(£. N. iii. 3. 19), and involves appetite and desire. 


$6. nai mpoaipéce: pay emOupia dvarriodrar, émOupia 8 embupia b. 15. 
*] This does not mean that one desire is never opposed to another 
(cf Ald. Schol. ad Joc. Sonei nai émibupia émibupia dvavria, olov ef Tis 
ile erbupet cai xpnpariopou, dy 7d pew Setras darams, 6 xpnyariopos be 
Gelei sepcyivera: xpnpdrev), but that the opposition is not of the 
Bature of condrary opposition; whereas deliberate choice and desire 
We opposed as contraries (evavria), if opposed at all. ‘Two desires 


1111 b. 15, 
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relating to Avo different objects may indeed clash and wrangle; 
but deliberate choice and desire, relating to the same object, 
are opposed in a much more definite manner. Desire seeks 
possess it, because it is pleasant; deliberate choice, keeping m 
view the permanent welfare of the whole man, declines it. The 
opposition between desire and deliberate choice is, in fact, that 
between desire and reason—between the tendency to disorder and 
the principle of order—a definite and standing opposition, very 
different from the accidental, and often temporary, opposition 
which obtains between two desires. An illustration may help 
make this great difference clear. Two disorderly and self-seeking 
factions in a state may oppose each other bitterly, or may jom 
hands against the orderly government which strives to repres 
them both. Their opposition to each other is accidental, not 
necessary. But the opposition of orderly government to faction is 

a necessary one, as long as the state, in the proper acceptatioa of 
the term, lasts. In the Republic, Plato has sketched the décadence 
of a state, in which order, or Adyos, has ceased to assert itself, and 
various éx:6vpias assume in turn the functions of government. 4 
strong passion, such as that for honour, or wealth, may, for a time, 
preserve order in its own interest, and maintain the semblance df 
a state, but is soon overpowered by a coalition of other passions 
which, having obtained mastery over it, begin to wrangle among 
themselves, till a passion stronger than the rest—personified as the 
demagogue-tyrant—vaults into supremacy. (Rep. 545 sqq.) * 
one ém:6upia is necessarily and always opposed to another. 

has its own object, which may, or may not, at a given time. & 
compatible with that of another. But so far as all emvpe, 3 
such, seek objects which stand out of relation to an orderly syses. 
they are essentially opposed to reason, the principle of order. and 
therefore to its exponent, deliberate choice. Reason is the pe 
manent personality of the man, which distinguishes itself fro® 
every passing desire. It coexists with the desire, and distinguis®? 
itself from it. But one desire does not really coe-cisé with anotht!: 
1.¢. two desires do not quarrel about the possession of the su! 
thing. Each merely seeks its own object, and is unconscious of. 
and careless of, the object of the other. The technical meaning 
the word évayrwovrat thus gives the key to the interpretation of t* 
passage before us, as the Ald. Schol. seems to have seen. 
words are—advuvaroy roy airoy dpa emOupety rou re tpadyra: cai rev p 
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prea ovre yap cai} wpoaipeass dvavria 17 émcbupig Ors wepi ro avrd, 1111 b. 15. 

Mel. &. 10. 1018 a, 25 évavria Adyerat td re py dvvara dua rp arp 
Mina raw dcapepovrey card yivos, kai ra wAciorov duadépovra Tay ev TS 
ip ytver, cai ra axXeiorow duadepovra rey ev tair@ dextrin, Kai ra 
aierow dsathépovra ray Und Thy aitny Suva, cal dy 1 Scadopa peyiorn 
dsdas § xara yévos } nar’ eidos. Contrariety (¢vayridrys) is between 
mgs in relation to the same quality, or circumstance, not in 
elation to different qualities, or circumstances ; ¢.g. ém6upia urges 
\man to drink, and spoaipe:s restrains him from drinking: ém- 
hnia and xpoaipeots are here opposed (as contraries, ¢vayria) on the 
common ground of drinking. But there is no such common 
ground on which two ém:6upias can be opposed. One émbupia does 
mt urge the man to drink, and another restrain him. He does 
not ‘desire’ at the same moment to drink and not to drink. The 
‘opposition’ between é¢s6upias is of a less definite kind than this: 
«g.the desire of drink may be ‘opposed’ to that of money; but 
this is not ‘contrary’ opposition (ovn ¢évavriovrat), because ¢dvavria 
are properly the most distant extremes within the same class, and 
the desire of drink and the desire of money fall under different 
classes, But to desire to drink, and to choose not to drink are 
‘contraries,’ both falling under the class of attitudes towards 
drinking. 

The special explanation of the term évaiov given in £. XM. ii. 
8.8 also throws light on the passage before us. The extreme 
“hich represents a naturally strong desire is there said to be ‘ more 
contrary’ to the mean, or good choice, than the extreme which 
represents a naturally weaker desire ; 7. ¢. it is more difficult, and 
More painful, to avoid the extreme which represents a naturally 
tong desire ; for, as desire is of pleasure, the opposition to desire 
Mus involve pain. Hence mpoaperes pev emOvpia évavriodrar. But 
f one éxvGvupia Conquers another, it is because we like it better— 
00 pain is involved—emOupia 8’ émBupia ov. 

The contrariety of Acytopds and emtOvpia is discussed in Rep. 440, 
qv, 

kai pév drOupia . . . 008" WSdos] The Paraph. has—ér 9 pév b. 16. 
Mrdepia huwnpé ors, cairo nv del dvruxcivevoy Eyer (mpds aird ydp dei 
Mprra:), 4 8¢ mpoaipects ofre AuMNpd eoTtv obre 1d H8U dvTixeipevov exet, 
He seems to have had before him the reading émiumos (Cod. 
Vietor,), ) xpoaipeots 8 obre Aumnpa (Nb) 066” ndgos. Adopting the 
reading of Bekker’s and Bywater’s texts, we may explain the state- 


1111 b. 16. 
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ment thus—éw@upia is concerned directly and exclusivel 
pleasure, which it seeks, and pain, which it avoids—the twc 
very intimately connected, since the pain which it avoids is 
the emptiness which it seeks to fill with pleasure (cf. £. ¥.. 
2). The Paraphrast’s reading ¢wiAuwos was evidently inten 
bring out this meaning. which, however, is sufficiently plain 
better supported reading éwiAvwov. 

But Avanpa for Avanpow involves a blunder in Arist 
doctrine. Ilpoatpeots, when, in the ¢yeparys, it declines an im 
nate pleasure, or, in the dedpeios, chooses wounds and deatl 
noble cause, of course involves pain: see £. W. iii. 9, §§ : 
cai érikuxov 9 apdpeia «.rA. So, we cannot read 4 spoaipesu 
Aumnpa 006’ 4Bdos. But it is true to say that ‘deliberate choice 
concerned with the painful or the pleasant.’ Its object is the 
ouud<poy, Or ayadoy generally. It does not seek merely 
present pleasure, and avoid present pain, aS éméupia dot 
it looks at spafes and sa6y in their relations to an et 
has to do with the selection of means, irrespectively of U 
mediate pleasure obtained, or pain avoided, in the course 
selection. The end, of course, whether high or low, 3 re 
by the agent as good and pleasant. The text followed | 
Paraphrast, though obviously corrupt in the form in which | 
it, may, however, represent the source from which the writer 
parallel passage in the Ludemian Ethics (ii. 10. 1225 b. 3 
rived his—ére énibvpia pew nai Ovpds dei petra Avans’ mpoape 
woNAG cai divev AUEns—a Statement which is true. 


§ 6.] Cf. the comparison of 6upds and éwOvpia in vii. 6. 1 
§ 7. BodAnors] not will, but wish. 


d8avactas}| merely ‘exemption from death.’ The quest 
the ‘immortality of the soul’ is not raised here: see Z 
Grant. 


§ 9. réAous dori paddow] ‘Again we are more proferly & 
wish the end,” ‘to choose the means.” ’—Peters. This brit 
correctly the force of maddov. The words in iii. ch. 3, § 20 
§ 1 seem to imply that the proper use of both terms is p 
definite—that as xpoaipecis is only of means so SorAgors is 
the end,— peév ov» mpoaipeots rump cipqoOew, cai wept woid oT! 
Tay mpos ra TeAn. 7 de Bovdnors ors pew TOU réeAous éoTw eipyras. 
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tus is equally explicit with regard to spoaipeots—L. £. ii. 10. 1226 1111 b. 26. 
- 7 etGcis yap rédos vider mpoatptira, adda Ta wpds Td rédos. But with 
tgard to BovAnois he says SovAeru 8é ye pddvora ro rédos (1226 a. 
13), and PovAccOas pév nai dda pddtora rou réAous, mpoaipects 8’ ovK 
terw (1226 a. 16)}— which may be thought to suggest the propriety 
of limiting the reference of »aAAo» in the passage before us (Z. NV. 
iil. 2.9) to BovAnors, notwithstanding the absolute statement in Z. J. 
iil. 4.1 9 8€ BovAnors ore per row TéAuus éoTiv etpyrat. The Paraphrast 
however has—i pew BudAnows rou reAous doriv del, 9 8¢ mpouipecis rev 
Spis TO redos hepdvrey. 


Pooldpefa per nat gapdr] sc. dre Bourdueba etdarporeiv, Ramsauer. b. 28. 
$10. wept ra diBia] We are to understand that aga may fro- b. 82. 
feunce upon dikka, aS upon anything in heaven or earth (cf vii. 3. 4 
Oc 8 “HpdeAecros); but only émorqyn has them as its ‘rue objects : 
ie Vi. 3. 2. 
$11 add’ 0882 rw] An opinion on moral matters—as is made 1112 a.1 
ckar by the parallel passage Z. E. ii. 10. 1226 a. 4 ob8€ 8) 4 ray 
@ aig dvrev xpaxray Sdga 7 tvyydvoper oldpevor Beiv rs mpdrrew 4% ob 
sparrey, The Ald. Schol. has—ovdé ret’ oluy rp mepi rovrwy mept a 9 
tpeaimois’ cara ydp Ti)» mpoaipecw ray ayabay 7) Kax@v mowi eoper’ fy yap 
tyeboi § ental? card 86 ri» mepi trav aiTey rovrwy Bday odxérs dyabol 4 
maa ob yap 6 Sofd(wy ore 1 avdpia ayaboy h 4 Bieacoavwn Fn Kat av- 
dprios } cyabds* 6 mpoatpovpevos Be" rou yap uxparovs dd£a peév opOn, mpoaipe- 
eet, We can gather from this section what Aristotle would 
have thought of the tendency to estimate a man’s character by his 
*pecuiative belief. 
$12. guyeiv [%] m] Bywater brackets 7. It is omitted by Kb. a3. 


ob wéve SofdLoper] ‘We never opine.’ avy intensifies the nega- 4. 5. 
ive, as in the next section—4 ob mdvv oper (sc. dyafa dura), 


$18.4 te dp0as] 7 is here equivalent to Fra, and introduces a. 6. 
vords explanatory of of de. A comma between paAdor and 7, as in 


Oraes’ text, would prevent a natural misunderstanding of the con- 
Kruclion. 


bob ndvu Toper] sc. yale dvra. It is necessary to supply these a. 8. 
¥or’s in order to give the argument force. Ramsauer, who fails 
lo supply them, is aware that the argument, as he conceives it, is a 
¥eak one ; for he says—‘ parum in sexto hoc argumento ponderis : 
bmn yap risy dota(deres ob Ssora{ovasy, GAX’ oiovras axpBas eidevus (Vil. 
3-3). Poterit igitur nihilominus 4 rpoaipeots esse ddfa mss.’ Aristotle 
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1112 a. 8. means to say here that we choose what we have reason to consider 
good, but form opinions about things quite irrespectively of this 
consideration. Here an important difference is noted between 
choice and opinion: the former relates to the good, the latter does 
not. The Paraphrast’s note I accordingly regard as wrong—m 
mpoatpoupeba pév d aoddpa yerdoxoper ayaba elvar, SokdLoper dé & ov wapv 
yweoxopev GdnOy eivas. 

@.10. § 14. gros] of dxpareis, see vii. 3 on the relation of dxpacia to 
dséa, 

a1. § 15. ef 5é apoyiverar Bdfa rijs mpoaipécews «.1-d.] That opinion 
precedes (and accompanies) choice is undoubtedly Aristotle's 
opinion, see iii. 3. 17 1d yap é« rhs Bovdjs mpoxpiOey wpoasperdy con 
Cf. E. E. ii. 10. 1226 b. g éx 8égns Bovdeurixys dar 7 wpoaipens: cf 
also E. XN. vii. 3. 9 where the premisses of the Practical Syllogism 
are described as ddfa: and de Ax. iii. 10. 433 b. 27 ¥ dpexruient 
(Gov, ravry avrov kunridy’ cpexrixdy 3¢ ode Gvev havracias’ gavresi 
aca  Noporicyn f aicOnrixn. 

For the use of the term wapaxodovéei Ramsauer quotes £. £. i 

10. 1225 b. 21 pddtora 8€ Aéyeras wapd Twey, wai {yrovers dofee UY 
dvoiv elvar Odrepov 7) mpoaipects, fro ddéa 4} Spefis’ audrepa yap pee 
mapaxoAovlourra. Llpoaipeots is not identical with either dpefis 0 
8dfu, but ‘involves’ both. 


a.16. §17. peta Adyou Kat Scavolas | Both terms mark an intellectual 
process, as distinguished from an intellectual act—they mark 40 
association of ideas, a train of thought, a review of the circumstances 
of the case in their relation to the possibility and advisableness of 
taking action. ‘Choice implies reasoning, and a_ process 
thought.’ That ‘association of ideas,’ ‘ train of thought,’ ‘intellect 
ual process’ is one of the prominent meanings of Adyos is showD 
by the fact that it is frequently used for cvAdcyopds : while, in is 
dominant sense, 8dvoa is the faculty of joining and separahhsf 
vonwara—see passages quoted in notes on vi. 2. 2, 3; cf. also \ > 
3 where édvoa is said not to be an assertion, or finished intellectual 
result—®avoias dpa deimeras (GpOdryra elvat rHy evBovdiay ) avy yap (tnt. 
didvora) virw pdors. 

2.17. pd érépwy aiperdy] ‘ mpoaipests, lit. choosing before.” Our “prt 
ference ” exactly corresponds here, but unfortunately cannot always 
be employed.’ Peters. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


s 8s Deliberation? And what are the things about which we 
for plainly we do not deliberate about everything. In the first place, 
ngs which a fool or madman might think fit to ‘deliberate about’— 
eternal and immutable verities of the Unsverse and of Mathematics 
ul those changes, whether produced by necessity, or nature, or however 
hich take place uniformly, like the changes of the seasons—nor 
vents which occur without uniformity, like rains and droughts— 
mance events, such as the discovery of a burted treasure—nor yet 
bich concerns the conduct of human life, for example no Lacedae- 
hs of deliberating how the blessings of good government may be con- 
the Scythians. 

5 then that we deliberate about things which lie within our own 
have nothing to do with things which are accomplished by other 
Van's cfficicncy, i.e. nothing to do with things produced by Nature, 
2 Chance, the other causes commonly enumerated. 

ia delibcrates about those things which he has tt in his power 
h— dud not where he has the guidance of an exact Science or Art. 
deliberate. for example, how to shape letters, and spell words—for 
no doubt about that—but where the things, which tt ts in his power 
k, or affect, are not uniformly the same, but vary according to 
5, as, for example, the things which a doctor or merchant has to 
ary according to circumstances Thus, there is more room for 
in navigation than in gymnastic, navigation being @ less exact 
gymnastic. For the same reacon there is wider scope for deliber- 
ulters of opinion than in matters of scientific knowledge. We 
t short, where results can be predicted with more or less probability, 
\certainly; and where great issues are involved, we try to get other 
swith usin our deliberations, because we fear that by ourselves we 
able to come toa right decision. 

boul the end that we deliberate, but about the means. We set an 
urselves, and then enquire how, and by what means, we can reach 
are more ways than one of reaching it, we enquire which is the best 
way; if there ts only one way, we review its steps in the backward 
7 we come to the first step, which is the last to be thought of, but the 
tually taken. 

man who delibcrates may be compared with the man who solves a 
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geometrical problem by analysing an assumption into simpler and simpler ct- 


ments, till he comes to something sufficiently evident to serve as the startin,-poxt 
of the synthetic process by which he is conducted to the solution. Tf, in the course 
of his deliberative analysis of the successive steps, @ man comes upon a step which 
he sees cannot be taken—e.g.a step impossible without money which cannol le 


procured—he gives up the idea of trying to reach the end ; but if all the steps 


1112 a. 18. 


seem posstble, he takes the matter in hand. By‘ possible’ we mean able tah 
effected by himself, for that which is effected for him through the instrumentality 
of his friends may be said to be effected by himself, inasmuch as he ts the canst 
of the actions of his friends. His friends are his instruments, and an imper- 

ant part of deliberation is always about instruments—what instruments art a 

my disposal, and how shall I use them ? 

Man ts a Principle or Cause of Actions. Deliberation ts about Actions, ve. 
about means ( for actions are means), not about the end. But, although thm 
concerned with particulars, deliberation is not concerned with them as uau 
which takes each by itself, and merely says—‘ this is white, ‘that is swell. 
Deliberation reviews certain partuulars as members of a definite syitim—® 
conspiring to the end, and is thus a process with clear limits, although concern 
weth particulars. 

What deliberation considers, and choice selects, is the same step views @ 
different times. Before anything is settled the step 1s simply ‘ under delivet 
tion’; but when, as the result of deliberation, it is once for all preferred adhe 
steps, it 1s ‘chosen. A man comes to the end of his review of practical dips 
when he reaches the point at which his own efficiency begins, i.e. when he biap 
the matter to where he, with his leading principle, or power of cheic, on 4 
something. Thus in the Homeric constitution the deliberation of the chifs 
ended with the practical dectston announced by them to the people. 

Choice then may be defined as the deliberate reaching forth towards thag 
which lie within our power. 


§ 1.] BovAevors, or Bovdy, Deliberation, is not about (1) things 
a madman or fool would deliberate about, nor (2) about etemal 
and immutable laws, such as those of the Universe and of Math 
matics, nor (3) about uniform changes whether due to Necessity o 
Nature or any other principle of causation, ¢.g. the rising of t 
sun, nor (4) about variable events, e.g. drought and rain, nof (5) 
about chance events, ¢.g. the finding of a treasure, nor (6) about 
all human affairs, ¢.g. not about the government of Scytbi 
(which a Greek could not influence). After all these exclusions 
there remain as the objects of deliberation, ra éq’ fyi» gai spars, 
and these are not ends but means. Assuming an end as good, ¥¢ 
look about for means, till we arrive at one which it is immediatell 
in our power to produce or supply—ré spéroy airtow of § 11: 
Having used this means, we are then in a position to use a furthe! 
means, and s0 on. 
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8. Sip 03] for wezi of —an infrequent use of ixép in Aristotle, 1112 a. 20 
more frequent in the E¢hics, Topics, and Rheforic than else- 

ere, according to Eucken (Sprachgebrauch des Arist. p. 47). 

ithe Nic. Eth. it occurs five times—i. 5. 7, i. 6. 13, here iii. 3. 2, 

i. 1.7, and x. 1.2 (see notes on these passages). Nor is this 

se of éxép frequent in the majority of those books in the Aris- 

otelian Corpus which are plainly not by Aristotle himself. In the 

M.M. however it is very frequent, occurring between 80 and 90 

umes, and is even more frequent in the RAe. ad Alex. 


§ 3. wept 8 row didiew ... ofoy wepi rod xdopou] Cf. de Coclo a. 21. 
i, 14. 296 a. 33 9 O€ ye rod kdéopou rafis aidos doriv. This order 
of the Universe which is said to be didios depends upon, or is the 
expression of, an eternal immaterial principle, described in various 
parts of the de Coelo and Melaphysics as—oicia aids dxivnros— 
Signa dvev Sumipews—ro wpwroy Kivovy ov Kivouperov—Beds : ¢. g. Met. 
A. 6.1071 b. 4 axdynn elvai ria discov oiciay dxivnrov—and A. 7. 
l0j2 a, 21 dors rt alel muwnupevoy xivnow dravotoy, avrn 8 4 xvKAg’ Kai 
fevre oy Adyp pcvow GAA’ Epyp Bnrov. Gor didiwos dv ely 5 mperos 
pets, iors roivuy re nat & miei, det 8¢ Td Kivoupevoy Kal Kivoiy Kal 
Mew, iors roivuy rs & ob Kiwouperov xivel, didtov xal oicia Kai évépyea 
Nee, mei d¢ Gde rd cpexrdv cal rd vonrdy [xevet ob xivoupeva]. rovrav 
"impera ta aira. émiOvpnrov pev yap To datwopevoy xaddv, BovAnrov be 
tputoe ro by xaddv. ... ewet 8 Ears re Kwwovv avro axivnroy bv, évepyeia ov, 
Mre ube érdeyeras MAws Exew ovdanas. opa yap y mpwrn ray pera- 
Shiv, raurns 8¢ 9 KUadg’ ravTny 8¢ TuvTO Kuvei. ef dvdyxns dpa éariv dy’ 
i} decyxy, Kak@y, kal ovrws dpyn. To yap dvayKaioy Tocavrayas, Td 
M? Big Sri rapa Typ dpphy, TO Be ov ox dvev Td eb, Td 8€ py evBeyduevor 
Dios Gd’ dwhes. cx roaurns dpa apxis qpryrac 6 ovpavos cai 9 vais. 
heyyy 3 coriv ofa f dpiorn puxpdy ypdvov hyiv. ovrws yap alei exeivo 
> piv yap Gdivaroy), dwei Kai Adov) f évépyea rovTou" kai bia TovTO 
Wwiyepors aitgOnors vonots novaroy, eAmibes 8€ Kat pynpar dua ravra. 7 8é 
Mans y xa’ éavray rev xa éavrd dpicrov, xai 7) pddwora Tou padwora, 
larly 3¢ voc 5 vois xara petadnyw rov vontov’ vonros yap ytyveras 
hye cal pow, Sore ravréy vous kal vontéy. 1d yap Sexrindy rou vonrov 
Wi tis obcias pous. dvepyei 3é fyav. Gor’ éxeivo paddov rovrou 6 Boxei 
brit Orion Exe, nal 9 Oewpia 1d Adorov kai dporoy. i obv ovTus eb 
XM, Os iucis word, 5 Oeds aici, Oavpaoréy’ ef 8¢ paddoy, ért Oavpaciwre pov, 
dyu i Bde. cai (wy A y twapxe’ 7 yap vou evépyera (wn, exeivus 3€ 7 
Orpyma’ trepyea O¢ 1 nal avrny cxetvou (wn apiorn nai aidwos. apey 
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1112 & 21 Je ros Geuw eivas (gan didtor daoros, Gore (ay cai aidy cureyys cei ale 
cmipye re beg" rocre yap 6 Beis. 

As Alexander in his commentary on this chapter (Afd. A 7) 
puts it (p. 667. ed. Bonitz) % row sAiow odaipa, and the od¢apa df 
the other planets, are moved by 4 dxAavys odaipa, OF xpuros oipask, 
which is ro msouperos-eni-ayour, and intermediate (péoox) between n 
whapepevos (1. ¢. 9 Tou yAiow odaipa and the other planetary c¢eipa), 
which it moves, and ro xpérov mvour ob xsvovperor, by which it is 
itself moved. Not only is the Prime Mover described as aide, 
but the sparrns otpasds is similarly described (Afe/. A. 7), as are also 
the sun, and other bodies of the planetary spheres— A/¢/. ©. 8. 105ob. 
20 sqq. and Mfet. A. 8. 1073 a. 26-39. From the last passage 
referred to we learn that the eternal motions proper to the sm 
and other planets are caused by an equal number of deisqra ai 
aid cugias, which we must regard, not as independent principles, 
but as spectal manifestations of the xpérov mayotv, which primarily 
manifests itself in the circular motion of the spéros ovpavds. (Set 
Alex. Wet. p. 682; each planetary sphere, he says, has its yal 
subordination to the spéres vous, as the spheres themselves at 
subordinate to the dxAavjs odaipa.) The circumstance that the 
path of each planet is the resultant of its own proper moti 
and the motion of the containing sphere next above it explains 
the phenomena of natural growth and decay. The sun and otf 
planets, by varicusly approaching and receding from differest 
parts of the earth at different seasons, cause the alternations 4 
yéveots and ¢6@opa which take place in our sublunary rego 
(cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. p. 469, sqq-, 3rd ed.)—See de Genertl. 
el Corruft. ii. 10. 336.2. 26 Ssqq.—avepovy Sre puas per otogs TF 
hopas ov évdeyerar yiverOat Gude oa TO évurria eivat’ ro yap aT) rs 
@oattws €yov ael TO attda mépuce woceiy. Gore irou yevecis dei iores | 
POopa. dei Be wAciovs eivas tas eurnoes xai evarrias, h rz Gps § q 
dywpaXia’ trav yap évartiey tavarria altta, 8d cai oy 9 xpery 
airia €oTi yevéoews xai POopas, add’ 9 Kurd tov Aokdy Kv«Aor dy rast 
yap Kat TO ouvexés Core Kai Td miveicOas 300 KUQGES* arvcyen yap, <i pes 
foras cuvexns yéveots nai POopa, det pév te xuveicbar, a py exderet 
atra ai peraSedat, dtvo 8’, Grws pn Gdrepoy ovpBaivy povoy, ris pir o 
ouvexeias ) Tov GAouv gopa airia, rov 3€ mpoorevat Kai awedvas f Eyes 
ovpBaiver yap été pevy rdppe yiverOa Gre 8 eyyus. avicov 8¢ rov dust 
paros Ovros aywpados fora 7 Kimnots’ Sor’ ei rp wpoorevar Kai ¢yyct we 
yerrg, Tp dntéva ravtoy TotTo Kai m’ppw yivecOar Pbeiper, xai ei rg 
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} wpocteras yerrg, xai rp woddaxts awedOciv Hbeipes’ rev yap évayrioy 1112 a, 21. 
pria aitta. See Schwegler, J7¢/. vol. iv. pp. 255, 256. Cf. also 
Coelo ii. 6. 288 a. 26 Sqq.— i) yap dvwpadia yiyverar id riy dveow 
(siraow, Gre éwel way Td Kuvovperoy Ud Twos KiveiTat, avdyKn THY 
pedies ytyvecOar ris Kunoews h 81d Td Kivory f dia Td Kivoupevoy f 3 
le’ ere yap rd aivouy ph Ty avr7 Suvdpes xevoi, efre Td Kivovpevor GAXot- 
rani py Qcaperoc Td aurd, etre dudw peraBaddot, ovdey xwAver dywparws 
heda: rd xevovpevow. ovbéy d€ rovrey Suvardy mepi Tov ovpavdy yever Oat’ 
my yap mivovperow Sedecxras Gre mparov Kai drdovw xal ayevnrov Kui 
laprov xai Shes dyerdBAnrov, rd BE xivoty woAd paddor eDAcyov ely 
wre td yap speroy Tou mpwrov Kal rd drAody Tov drAov Kal rd 
leprosy kai ayévyrow rou adOdprov Kal dyevyrou kinrixdy’ émel ob» Td 
Wpevop ov perafadAc: capa dy, ovd dy rd xivovy peraBaddoL dowparov 
dere ral ri» hopay dduvvaroy ayepadoy elvat. 
Now to return to the passage before us, £. NX. iii. 3. 3—we do 
deliberate about the eternal constitution of the xédcpos, because 
cannot alter it—it is the expression an ovcia aidios dxivnros, ‘an 
ma] not ourselves.’ Nor about the eternal relations of mathe- 
ies, ¢.g. the incommensurability of the diagonal and side of 
Juare. From the words with which § 4 begins—dAd’ ovd€ epi 
& cuca, it is plain that Aristotle thinks of the dida here, in 
48 dcivmra (Ramsauer suggests that he has forgotten to add the 
Us cai dewnrwr 1.21). Now, it is strictly true that the objects of 
¢ mathematics are dxivmra (see Mel. E. 1. 1026 a. 13 7 pev yap 
uy sept dyaprora pév GAN’ ovK dximpru, ris B€ paOnparicys Ena [2. €. 
* mathematics, as distinguished from optics and astronomy: 
tad loc.] wepi dxisnra pév ob ywoptota 8’ fows, dAX’ os dv DAn’ 9 B€ 
ry kai wept xeptora wai axivmmta): but, as we have seen, in the 
peg, an ovoia aidiws axivyros manifests itself in aids nxuwhoes. 
must suppose then that, in using the words mepi rav aidiwv olov 
ty xdopov, he is thinking only of the mpa@rov xevovy or ovcia 
wos, which is the cause of eternal motion, but is not itself 
ion; this cause alone is the true object of Oeodcyen or 7 mporn 
wopia, the motions in their various spheres produced by it 
ng under the provinces of aorpoAdcyia and gvown. This is 
ously the conception of the province of @eoAoy«ny which he 
ttains in Afes. E. 1 partly quoted above; for the passage con- 
K$—1026 a. 15 7 8€ mpern cal mepit ywpiota Kai axivyra. dvayxn 
tere wey TA ainia aida eivar, padiora 8€ ravra’ ravta yap aina ois 
Sets rey Oeiew—t.¢. porn dirocopia is concerned with ra atra, 
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tue conser of ie wiskue motions of the heavenly spheres. The 
misawe: chowmse® a a. under estpAeyia and that part of @voiy which 
Mat 2 EnV wepi apnoees far excelicnce: see Phys. ii. 7. 198% 
27 fen ro: Guarani evhera: | SAes doa KiwOUmera airei: Soa dé py oem 
Orcs ot yap @ émrss fyorra airgow 083 apyiy xuvqeees cui, A) 
aac are. 


€4 GAN odbe wep viv dy xurqoes . . . dvaroher| These, 38 
Sscmrmsne2 om the aif ani deirqra (objects of Geokeyy and 
wotruener\. are che cbiects partly of dorpakoytr—a branch of applied 
miathemaacs jeaiing with the dite axxjoes of the various heavenlr 
sphetes. wiich present such phenomena as those of rpora i 
avo-vhow Here described as €£ auryanc (i.e. €& avayane .. . 7 devon 
Ta et eteyerfos GAdws Vii. E. 2. 1026 b. 29: cf. A. 5. 1015 a. 34): 
persy of qerur—a science which deals with uniformities of 
subiumary motion manifesting themselves in the phenomem o 

gi ingrzanic and «/) organic nature—for this is what the && 
unction made in é gen. anim. i. 4.717 a. 15—san 7 iow § ba 
axryeaior Toui % da TO SATs» practically amounts to. The mouons 
Gi inorgin:c nature (manifesting themselves in such phenomena 
as those of gravitation, heat. light, electricity, chemical combinr 
orl are said to proceed é&£ dxryens, because. although they difier 
irom ihe ¢ermzé motions of the heavenly spheres in being capabe 
of suspezsion cas when a stone is not allowed to move downwardsh 
Sti, when uiev do take piace, thev adcays take place in one #3 
(see Vis. @. 2.1046 b. 4 ai pew pera Adyou [Surdpes] rasa 
evarzier ci atta” at 8 GAoyo. pla évds* olor rd Gepydy rou Geppauer 
poror, 7 2€ inten Poo Kal Uy 1€las), 

The other class of natural motions comprises those that proced 
éveca cov, These are organic processes. or biological laws. resulung 
in the production and maintenance of the various definite forms 
of veceiable and animal life. in which all separate parts 
functions conspire in the interest of the whole. It is these orzant 
processes, and the resulting organisms, rather than the phenometa 
of inorganic nature, which Aristotle has in view in describing go 
as he does in the following passages which are typical of matt 
others—PAys. ii. 8. 199 b. 15 Gioea pip, Goa aed Toos dy aitt 
Gpyns ovveyas xuvovyera aduveirar eis rie réAos’ aq’ deaorns B¢ ob ro att 
fxugrows ovde TO TUXOM, aei peyton Ewi TO avrd, dy py Ts cprodion.-'' 
Gromoy 8€ ro py olecOat Evexa Tov yiver Gat, €ay py eos Td cirour Borden 
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v. sairos xal 4 réxvn ob Bovdcverat’ Kal yap ef evny ev rp EvA@ 7) 11138 a. 28. 
pay, dpoies dy cures eroies’ dor el ev ry réyyy Everts TO Evexd rov, 
gvon. pddcora 8¢ Bydov, Grav ris larpevy avrds éaurdy’ rovrp yap 
§ Guow. Sri pév ody alria 4 gio, kal ovrws ws evexd tov, 
@ Phys. ii. 1. 193 2. 28 fa pév ody tpdrov otras 9 iors 
My spern édxdore troxeimévn VAN Ta éxdvTwY ey avTois apyny 
wg nai peraBodjs, dAdo» 3¢ rpdrov 4 pophy Kai Td el8os rd Kata Tov 
',». Wal paddov aurn guors ris VAns... 9 poppy pros. Phys. ii. 
4a. 28 9 82 duos redos xai ob evexra—and the frequently re- 
ng older parny 7 guois wot. This is Aristotle’s dominant 
eption of dois. It is evidently taken from the phenomena of 
bic nature, being in fact that noted in Afée/, A. 4. 1014 b. 16 
heyeras fra pty tpdxov 7 Trav huopdvew yéveois, olov ef Tis érexreivas 
wv. At the same time, as has been pointed out above, he 
guishes ra qvouwa as inorganic (rd ¢£ dvdyxns) and organic 
'eis 1d dvexa rov)—viz. in de Gen. An. 717 a. 15 quoted above, 
in An. Post. ii. 11. 94 b. 36 9 pév evexd rov moet piois, 9 8 
hays’ 9 8 dadynn Gerry 7 pev yap xara Gvow xal riy dppny, 7 de 
wapd rHw dpuny, Gowep didos €£ avayxns Kai dvw xal narw péperat, 
w hd vip attri avcyxny. It will be remembered that this same 
ward motion of the stone, which is here described as é€ 
mt, is said to be duce: in ZL. XN. ii. 1. 2. Cf. Grote’s Arisiolle, 
5: ‘Nature produces effects of finality, or with a view to 
given end, and also effects of necessity, the necessity being 
f inherent in the substance itself, or imposed by extraneous 
. Thus a stone falls to the ground by necessity of the first 
but ascends by necessity of the second kind.’ 
e whole field of voce is mapped out in the following passage, 
. fi. 1.192 b. 8 réy dvroyv ra pew core pice, ra d€ 3° Adas 
| Goon 8¢ ayer civas rd re (a Kal ra épn atta Kal ra ura Kal ra 
tiv ceparer, oloy yiv Kal rip Kai t8wp Kat aépa [raita yap eiva 
‘Toaira Goce paper]. wavra d¢ ra pyOévra haivera d:apeporra 
ra py vee cuvectara’ rovreay pev yap éxagroy év éauT@ apxnv exer 
@f nai oTdvews, Ta pir Kata Téroy, Ta BE Kar adfnow Kai Pbiow, ra 
’ Disiaow. 
gious 4 £ dxdyxns wowovca—law of inorganic nature, and 4 
§ dead rov wovovca—biological law, may then be distinguished 
» two coordinate species of the genus vais. But biological laws 
¢ their ends—certain vegetable and animal organisms, by con- 
ng to certain definite conditions imposed, as we say, by the 
s 


1113 a. 33. 
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environment. J/ organisms are to come into being an 
all, it is necessary for them to conform to certain condition 
we must distinguish from 9 vers 9 €£ avayans woovea (whi 
ordinate with 9 évexa rou), rd €£ twobécces arayanioy, OF Td os 
pevoy aycycaioy, which is the condition to which 4 guess 9 
wowvca must conform, if it is to realise its end: see Afe/, A. 
TO ayayxaioy Td dxdovr, t.¢. in the strict sense, aS ro my é 


.Drws éxev, is distinguished from ro ob dvev ov« éwdéxera: (G7 


tiov . . . kal ov dpev rd dyabor ph évdexeras  eivar i yeves! 
Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34 1d 8 €€ dvayxns werepow €£ trolicees i 
cai dade@s 5 vir per yap otovra: Td ef avayans eiva: ev Ty yerecea, 
«i ris rdv roixow €£ axdyxns yeyernoOa vopifas, ors ra per Bo; 
weuxe PépecOas va S€ noua emewoAns, ded of Aidos per xare cai Ta 
9 8€ y7 ave 8:4 eovpdryta, ewewodns O¢ pddtora ra fvAa" cougo 
dAX’ Guws ovK dvev pey TouT@y yeyorey, ov pévros dia TavTa WARD os 
GAN’ evera rou xpumrew cal cole. dpoies 8€ nai ey ruis GAAas | 
Goats To évexd Tov eoTiv, OVK dreU ey TOY Grayxaiay exovrey THY 4 
pévroe ye ocd ravra dA’ h as An», GAX’ evexa Tov, oloy oa Ti 
raxouros ; Gxws rodi cai €vexa rovdi, rovro pérros TO Ov évecn 
yerer Our, dy py oidnpois 9° axdyxn dpa aidnpove eivas, ci wpiaw Est 
Epyow aurov. é£ imobécees 39 1d avayxatoy, GAN’ ovy as Tedos’ € 
vAn Td avayxaioy, rd 8 ov evexa ev Te Adyp . . . harepow & 
avayxaiov év ros uo«uis TO ws VAN Acyopuevoy Kal ai xunoas a 
cai dude psv ro pvow@ Aexréat ai atrias, paddAoy 8€ 9 Tivos Evera’ 
yap Tovro tis vAns, GAX’ ovx auTn Tov TéAoUs’ Kal TO TEAOS TO OU E 
1) 4px) amo Tov éptopou kai rov Adyou, Gowep €y rTois cata Texmp 
oixia rodvde, rade bet yiyrerOae nai trapyew €£ avayans, cai enti 
root, rade Set yiyverOas €€ awtyxns eat Umdpyev. ouvrws cai id 
rok, rade’ ef d3€ radi, radi. Thus 1d avayxatoy ro é€ trobes 
To avayxaiov TO ws DAN Aeydpevoy, is that suitable environmer 
stituted for the most part by the operation of the necessary 
inorganic ‘nature—n gvors 7 €£ dv.tyxns mowvca as explained 
which is the necessary condition of the successful operatior 
laws of organic nature. Looking at an organism per se, 
that its vital functions are conditioned by mechanical and c 
laws; looking at it in relation to its external environment, 
that its life is maintained in correspondence with laws re; 
the inorganic phenomena of gravitation, heat, light, electric 

‘H gvous 4 €vext rov wosovea, then, is ‘ biological law’ ; 9 
dxdynys sdvoiea is ‘law of inorganic nature’; while ro avayx 
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wews expresses the relation in which ‘biological law’ stands 012 a. ‘23. 
| environment constituted for the most part by phenomena of 
ganic nature. Organisms, and works of human intelligence, 
yroduced only under definite conditions or limitations imposed 

his environment. 

‘hus the ¢£ dxtyxns—‘ according to the laws of inorganic nature,’ 

| the guces of the present section (£. 1. iii. 3. 4) cannot be 
arded as mutually exclusive expressions. A stone is said to fall 

th ¢£ dvcyxys, and dvoet. On the other hand, if we give ¢vae: its 

minani sense of ‘ according to biological laws,’ we can distinguish 

from ¢¢ avayxns—‘ according to the laws of inorganic nature.’ 

¢ must remember, however, that ‘ biological laws’ operate only 

the dxayry of the environment permits. 

§ 6. od82 wepi tiv GAdore GANws}] From the examples given here a. 26. 
tien abypisv nai Su8per—we may perhaps identify these with ra 
Somsroparos Of Phys. ii. 8. 198 b. 35 mavra ra dices f dei otro 

wre § ds dwi rd wodv, reov 8 and rvyns cal Tov abroparov ovdey. ov 

pdm) riyns od’ dd cupmraparos Soxei Yew moAAdKis TOU xEtpdvos, GAN’ 

Wd wa’ ovdd xavpara tnd Kiva, GAN’ dy yeupdvos. 


OR wept tov dwd txns| ra dxd reyns are distinguished as a. 27. 
curences directly affecting man, not to be foreseen by him, 
Cause exceptional, from ra and rov atroyarov—occulrTences, OF 
tnomena, not conceived as affecting man, which contradict the 
inary laws of nature: see Met. A. 3. 1070 a. 6 4 yap réxvn ff 
me yiyreras h ruxn frp atrouare. 7 pev ob» réxvn apy ev GAXa, 7 Be 
Ns py €y alte, and pence yap avOpwrov yea, ail 8€ Aowrai airiac 
Mens rovrey: ¢ ¢. rvyn is the reports Of réxvy (Or, More generally, 
net xai way TO 8 arOpwrov § 7). Its sphere is rd a3nov in human 
WS: ro avrdparoy, in its specific sense, is the orepnats of Puaws— 
ithe spontaneous, or that which contradicts uniform law in the 
pain of nature—especially of organic nature: see J/e/. K. 8. 
Sa 26 rd d¢ evexad rou ey rois duces ytyvopévas 4 amd dravoias 
». roxn O dorw Gray Tt rovTwy yévnTar KaTa avpSeBiKds’ Somep 
al de core TO pév cad ard To 8€ Kara oupSeBnKds, ovTw Kai aircoy, 
ing 8 airscoy xara cupBeBnxds ev Tvis xara mpoaipecw Tay Evexd Tov 
qpepcs, Od wepi ravrd rvxn Kal diavoia’ mpuaipeois yap ov yapis 
we. va & airsa adpiora ag’ dy dv yevoiro ra amd rvyns’ 80 adndos 
sine Nopou@ «ai airioy cara ovpBeBnxds, dares 8 oiderds. In 
". ii. 6. 197 a. 36, however, rd avréuaroy is presented as the 
S$ 2 
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1118 a, 27, genus of riy—q—deadépa 3 Sri vd airdparos éwi wheide dort np 
yap ad riygs way aed ravroparov, rovro 8 ob way dxo Teyms. FF 
yap Trigg cai rd dxd royys dor Sco mal 13 ebruygou by nile 
Sri Bonet Froe rabrio elvas vy eiBarpowsg  ciruyia § éyyis, § 8 claps 
wpafis Tis” eimpafia yip. Saf éxdcas py evdéyera: pata, citi 4 
Tins Tt worpom. cai ded Touro olre dyyvyow oder olre Onpics of re ral 
ovdey wotet awd Teynt, Gre oux Exes mpoaiperw’ od eitvyia id Ey 
wwapye: rouras, & py xa? dpodryra. 

Human intelligence, and natural organisms, attain to the 
various ends on condition of utilising and adapting themsel 
to the necessary laws of ‘matter’ or ‘the environment.’ Asam 
(as xi rd woAv) they succeed in doing so—wvaAy or rd dvayenion 1 
iwobcoces appears as ré curairir. But not always. Sometimes tl 
formative principle is unequal to the task of comprehending & 
complexity of the material environment, and results follow whid 
as it were, take the designer or the organism by surprise. These a 
ra awd riyns in the region of human deliberation, répere in 
animal and vegetable worlds. Texq and ro avrdparos thus represtl 
the mistakes and fatlures of intelligence and of the organising pristp 
in nature, in their relations to the material environment. Tui 
seems to be the fair inference from Aristotle’s statement that the 
are orepyjoes Of dara and guois, as well as from his adoption ¢ 
the description of rixy as dSnos airia drOpewiry Aoy:ope. Mater 
conditions, once ascertained, are found to remain alwars the 2 
(ai 3° dAcyo: dvvdpes pia és), but organising principles mar fail ¢ 
ascertain them, or use them, and so may miscarry : cf. Phys.it 
197 b. 29 ovre 37 ro airéparoy xara TO Sropa Gray aiTo pdray ort 
Ta ano rvyns, and ra dé rov avroydrov represent then the mistabt 
and failures of organising principles. These mistakes and faire 
are ‘heir own mistakes and failures (as a man’s bad acts are his of 
acts), not freaks of a positive ‘ principle of mistake or irregulanty 
in the vAy, or external world, which is otherwise regulated t 
necessary laws—PaAys. ii. 8. 199 b. 1 ef 89 fore ima xara reyny 
ois ro dpOas €vexd rou, év 3€ rots duaprapoperas Evexa per Tivos emyepet 
GAN’ aworvyyxaveras, duoiws dy exos cai ev rois hvaivis, cai ra ripe 
dpapripata cxeivov rou gerd rov. I cannot think that Grote (47 
i. 165) is right when he speaks of ‘ the independent agency’ 
Chance and Spontaneity. These are not postitre agents, t 
erepgoeis, 
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§6. Inbar] In £. ZL. ii. 10.1226a. 29, and . AZ. i.17.1189 a. 20, 1119 a. 38, 
‘lei (brought within the Greek horizon by Alexander's conquest) 
are substituted for Exvéas. 


§7. én 82 vois nai wiv 1d 80 dvOpeswou] See Rici. i. 4. 1359 a. & 32. 
30 sparoy piv ody Anxreoy wept wova ayaa f Kaxa 6 cupBovrevwy ovpBov- 
dem, cred ob epi dwavra GAN’ doa évdéxerat Kai yevéobas nai wn. doa 
NE watyens } forey f Zora: } advvaroy f elvar f yeverbas, mepi 8¢ rovrwy 
en fort cupBovdy. ov8€ 3) srepi ray évBexopevov dmdvray gorw yap Kai 
Geen ina cal awd TUyNs yiwopera dyaba ray évdexopnévev Kai yiyverOas Kai 
Fi wep be over xpd Epyou rd cupBovdevew’ dAAd Sydow Sri epi Sow 
tery v3 BovreveoOa. roaira 8’ doriy doa wépuxey dvdyecOa: els Hpas, 
ad by § dpyy THs yeréveas ep Huw coTiv' expt yap TovTou cKoroupey, 
da by cipepey ef npiv duvard 4 adivara mpafu. Below, in the same 
Chapter (Rie. i. 4), Aristotle enumerates five objects of deliberation 
—{1) revenue, (2) peace and war, (3) defence, (4) imports and 
exports, (5) legislation. These are all 8: avOpamov. 

tiv 8 dvOpdwew Ixnacros Poudedovra: wepi Trév 8c adray mpaxrav] s. 838. 
Added lest the reader should misinterpret the words may rd 3° av- 
hinew. The object of deliberation generally is nav rd &’ dvOperov : 
but the sndroszdual can deliberate only about that part of rd 3 
theme which is 8° adrod. 

§8. dxpeBets] As Grant remarks, not ‘exact’ in the sense in b.1. 
which we speak of the ‘exact Sciences,’ but rather ‘fixed’-—as 
may be gathered from the example, the art of writing. 

tai abrdpxecs| explains dxpiSeis. The dxpiSea of a science which 
bas its own principles within itself (which is airdpxns) is greater than 
that of one which has to borrow them from another science: see 
As. Post. i. 27. 87 a. 31. 


$0. paddow 82 nai wepi rds réxvas 4 tds emorjpas] réxyy, as b. 6. 
Grant notes, is here distinguished from émornyn, although in § 8 
éxerigy has just been used as equivalent to réyu7. 


$10. dy rois ds éwi rd wodkd] See note on i. 3. 4. b. 21. b. 8. 


tai dv ols ddidpictoy] Ramsauer suggests «ai éy ols rd ddidporov: b. 9. 
Rassow (Forsch. p.'75), following the dad’ év ols 48n adpiordv éors rd 
te ki of AL. M. i. 17. 1189 b. 24, suggests nai ev ols 13 ds Set 
@uperee. It is pretty plain that the writer of the 17. M. had 
before him both the £. JV. and the £. £. (ii. 10, 1226 a. 33 sqq.) 
when he wrote 1189 b. 18-26; he reproduces the diyq ywoudms ris 


1113 b. 9. 


b. 18. 
b. 19. 


b. 20. 
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dyaprias which is peculiar to the Z. £., and the adddporor which s 
peculiar to the £. VV. But he uses the word dépscro», which is ks 
appropriate in the context than adidpioror, for ddptoror is that which 
has zo limits (and therefore would elude intelligence, and coad 
not be the subject of any forecast whatsoever) whereas adcpere 
is that which has no very defimite limits: see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 
i. 4. 26 b. 14. It may be conjectured that the writer of the J/.¥. 
found in his copy of the Z. XV. nai ev ots a dei (Sc. xparrew) dopure, 
a reading which might easily spring from an original cai év ois 4b 
(sc. mparrew) adidprorup *. 


§ 11. Boudeuspefa 8 0d wepi rév reddy] It sometimes happens, 
however, that deliberation about the means to a contemplated end 
results in our seeing that the end is not worth the means, and that 
another end is preferable. We sometimes cannot be sure that aa 
end is desirable, z.¢. is really an end for us, till we have ascertained 
what means it necessitates. But the ends instanced by Aristotle 
in this section are those more obvious ends which may be accepted 
as ends defore deliberation. 


xdxeivo | ‘refers to évés and &a rovrov’—Grant. 


73 mpwrov atrov] 7.¢. the step which must be first taken (xpiw 
év rH yevéoe), which, however, is the last to be thought of in the 
review of the steps (€0xarTov €v 7 evpecet). A wishes to obtain aa 
appointment : he can obtain it through the influence of B: he must 
get an introduction to B: C can give him an introduction: he 
must write to C: what is C’s address? He must look it out in th 
directory: there is a directory in the club: he must go there: be 
must calla cab. Here ‘calling a cab’ is the mpéro» airios, 


dvadvuew .. . Gomep Sidypappa] Cf. Zop. i. 16. 175 a. 27 OF 
Baiver 5€ tore, xabamep év rois Surypdppacw Kal yap exei drakwors 
éviore cuvOeivar madw advvarovpey. 

We must suppose that the reference is to what is known as tt 
Analytical Method of proof in Geometry—a Method which Plio 
is said by Proclus (ed. Friedl. p. 211) and Diogenes Laerts 
(iii, 24) to have invented, although there are traces of its emply- 
ment before his time (see Gow, “story of Gk. Mathematics p. 179} 


' As regards the admissibility of & Se=7i 8¢i, I am indebted to Frof 
Cook Wilson for references to /nd. Arist. 532 b. 14, and Kuhner’s Gk 
6 862. 4, and ed. 
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It consists in assuming as true the proposition to be proved, and 1112 b. 20. 
deducing from it, as principle, the necessary consequences to 
which it leads (see D. Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Hamen Mind, Part ii. chap. 4, § 3. 1. Preliminary observations 
m the Analysis and Synthesis of the Greek Geometricians)— 
‘if in this deduction,’ says D. Stewart, ‘I arrive at a consequence 
which I already know to be true, I conclude with confidence that 
the principle from which it was deduced is likewise true. But if on 
the other hand I arrive at a consequence which I know to be false, 
I conclude that the principle or assumption on which my reasoning 
bes proceeded is false also. Such a demonstration of the truth or 
fkity of a Proposition is called an Analytical Demonstration. Ac- 
cording to these definitions of Analysis and Synthesis those demon- 
ttrahons in Euclid * which prove a proposition to be true by showing 
that the contrary supposition leads to some absurd inference, are 
Properly speaking Analytical Processes of Reasoning. In every 
tase the conclusiveness of an Analytical Proof rests on this general 
Maxim—that /ruth is always consistent with itself; that a sup- 
position which leads by a concatenation of mathematical deductions 
f0 a consequence which is true must itself be true; and that which 
becessarily involves a consequence which is absurd or impossible 
must itself be false. It is evident that when we are demonstrating 
a Proposition with a view to convince another of its truth the 
synthetic form of reasoning is the more natural and pleasing 
of the two, as it leads the understanding directly from known truths 
'o such as are unknown. When a Proposition, however, is doubtful 
and we wish to satisfy our own minds with respect to it, or when 
We wish to discover a new method of demonstrating a theorem 
Previously ascertained to be true, it would be found far more 
Convenient to conduct the investigation analytically.’ 

Themistius in his commentary on An. Post. i. 12 (vol. i. pp. 
41-43, ed. Spengel) has remarks on dvdAvois which are worth 
Careful attention in the present connexion. ‘They bring to light 
a2 important difference between BovAevors and yewperpixn avddvars, 

roughly compared by Aristotle. He begins by defining 
eQveu—p. 42 (fol. 6 b) dvadvew 8€ Aéyo viv 1d reOévros Twos dAn- 
bois Cuuwepdoparos ras mporaces efevpicxew d¢ Sv cuvnx6n. But 


''The reductio ad absurdum is a kind of theoretic analysis. This is the 
caly analysis that Euclid admits.’ Gow, J//ist. of Gk. Mathematics p. 177, 
Rote 2, 


1112 b. 20. 
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true spordces may be inferred, as consequences, from a fal 
assumption. Is not this a circumstance which must serioush 
affect the value of the Geometer’s dsdAvois? Themistius meet 
this difficulty by simply pointing out (after Aristotle: see 4s 
Post. i. 12, 78 a. 10) that, as a matter of fact, the Geometer du 
not infer his true consequences from false assumphions; and tt 
he can be sure that he does not, because the objects of » 
tuition with which he deals in his dsddvois are so simple aad 
so limited in number—p. 41 (fol. 6 b) é 8¢ rots pabhyorw ... 
otx dorw 6 wapadoyopdés . . . Sporas yap cxacroy, cai To wept 
dedcrov cyediy Seifis dom” roy yap Kucdow axovoas evbis épg ye 
ypappevor cv avrg xal ov gepera: dx Go re onpardperor, In DOr 
mathematical reasoning, on the other hand, #.¢. im duddcyer, the 
sporages are indefinite in number and lend themselves to vanoas 
ambiguities—p. 42 ef & od hy duvardy ex Wevdous drnbés deifa:, paler 
dy hy rd avadvew . . . xadewdv rd avadvew vy Gmweipas yap 9 (ayne 
ray xpordgesy, dAda xai TadTy Siapdpe: TA pabhpara riw Sialhye. 
Ors pga» éy éxeivous 7) avdAvors, airy de ovdey yap Wevdos hapJaww 
eis thy and8atu. The non-mathematical reasoner can never be 
sure that his xporaces are not false. But the mathematician 
that his are true; and, as true premisses can give only a tv 
conclusion, he thus demonstrates the supposition with which ke 
began his analysis by the reverse process of synthesis. According 1 
this view, the plainness to the eye of the xporaces obtained by the 
dvddvors Of dvaypdupara has evidently much to do with the conviction 
that the conclusions synthetically built upon them ‘ cannot be othe! 
wise.’ An assumption is resolved into its elements. These & 
ments are necessarily few, and their nature, and their connex 
with the whole, plain to the eye. They are evidently true premiss: 
hence the conclusion (¢.¢. the original assumption) must be uv: 
But in concrete enquiries, as in that about the cause of ro ¢uMor 
poew (see An. Post. ii. 16), there is no such visible evidence; © 
can never be sure that we have analysed rightly; hence the co 
viction of their necessity is wanting to our synthetic reasonings © 
such matters. The writer of the Jf AL. has also a passage | 
which he dwells on the difference between yeeperpucy (rrqous 30 
Bovrevors—M, MM. i. 17. 1189 b. 6-19. 

The d»dAvois of the present section is not to be confound 
with the daipeots of Afef. ©. 9. 1051. 21, where Aristotle 3! 
that theorems and problems are solved by ‘division,’ i. ! 
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rawing lines. Thus the Theorem ‘rpiyesov = two right angles ’ 1112 b. 20. 
b proved by so ‘dividing’ rpiyex»orx—by so drawing the lines 
hich may be drawn in relation to spéyevov (or, otherwise, the 
ines which are ‘potentially in rpiyesor’) that at last angles = 
tplyerw are obtained which are plainly seen to be also = two 
tight angles. The three angles of rptywroy are at last made into 
angles which can easily be pieced together so as to make two 
Tight angles—1051 a. 21 ebpiuvceras &¢ wai rd daypdupata (here = 
demonstrations: see Bonitz ad loc.) évepycig Suaupovrres yap cipi- 
euvew, «i & hy Senpnpiva, havepa dy hy viv 8 evumapye Suvdpe. dia 
Wi bee dpbal rd rpiyeavor ; Sri al epi piav oriypyy yevia toa dvo dpbais. 
d ely dxicro ) wapad riw mdevpdy, [8dvre dy fy ebbds Snrov. Bid ri hp ev 
fpumdiy cof} xabdrov ; dudrs cay toa rpeis, f re Baots dv0 Kal ¥ dk pecov 
Gurebica opOn, idrrs 87dor re éxewo cidort, Sore havepoy Gri ra 
deine dora eis éxipyeiay dvaydpeva eipicxeras. The two proofs given 
here are of course ‘synthetic,’ and in An. Post. ii. 11 Aristotle 
elects the latter of them for reduction to syllogistic form. The 
ingle in the semicircle is ‘ divided’ and so proved to be = one right 
ingle ; it is not assumed to be = one right angle, which would be 
the case if the proof were ‘analytical.’ For a criticism of Euclid’s - 
Synthetic Method see Schopenhauer die Welf als Wille und Vorstel- 
hee i, 82-87. Schopenhauer’s contention is that Euclid’s Syn- 
thetic Method involves the substitution of Jogical for inturtive 
evidence. It is zmfurtive evidence, I take it, which Euclid adway's 
Offers (the evidence of superposition in the last resort): but often 
BO in the most direct way. The issue is not, as Schopenhauer 
will have it, between intuitive evidence on the one side, and the 
Synthetic Method on the other ; but between the Analytic Method 
tnd the Synthetic Method. Schopenhauer may or may not be 
nght in holding (against Euclid) that the Analytic Method is better 
than the Synthetic for the purpose of teaching Geometry. This is 
A practical question in Paedeutik upon which I am not competent 
0 give an opinion; but I think that he is certainly wrong in 
Wpposing that Euclid’s evidence is ‘logical, nof inturtve.’ Euclid 
Marshals intuitive evidence according to the Synthetic Method. 
The passage quoted from Mfe/. ©. g shows that the Synthetic 
Method of d&aipeots is fully consistent with the appeal to intuition 
every step. As an instance of the confusion into which Scho- 
Penhauer falls, the fact may be mentioned that, while blaming Euclid 
br his neglect of the Analytic Method and of the appeal to intuition, 
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1112 b. 20. (the two seem to be identified by Schopenhauer), he singles out 
the apagogic proofs fog special condemnation, as relying on Legil 
as distinguished from Intuitional evidence. But competent authon- 
ties tell us that these apagogic proofs are the only examples o 
the Analytic Method in Euclid ! 


b. 23. §12. nai rd dcxatow ... yevéoer] The Paraphrast has—rpaw 
rua dpuoiws xai 6 BovAevdyevos nat 6 paOnparuds dradver cai $ écyare 
etpioxeras avadvorn, rovro Epyor mparov yiverat re BovAcvopérg’ cobery 
6 pabnparixés, mpds & Ecxaroy adiferar avadver, rovro imoribeis, coi ext 
rovrou dua ray GAdow Sdevwv, arodeixvves rd mpoxcipevov. Kai aude &, ¢ 
avadvovres aduvaras évyruyosev, adicayra: rou (yrnparos. 

b. 24, §18. Ov péev ddurdre evrixwow, apioravra] The parallel a 
pabnparin (rots to such a case in BovAevors would be the eke 
to which the dsdAvois conducts in apagogic demonstration: cf. « 
dpdw d€ in the passage quoted from the Paraphrast in last note. 


b.30. § 14. dpoiws 82 Kai év rots Nowwots ... Sed rivos] This claus 
comes in awkwardly. What are the Xowa? How does the & d— 
whether masc. (Michelet) or neut. (Grant)—differ from the 7 
just mentioned, and the was from % xpeia atta»? The wis ai i 
tivov of § 11 seems to make it necessary to take 4 det rivos ett 
as epexegetic of mas, and therefore to regard rivos as nevi. 
rivos is neuter, it will be reasonable to suppose that # 8 
masculine. 


b.31. § 15. xaQdmep eipnrar] Ramsauer notes that the exact phras 
dvOpwros apy) tay mpdgewv has not been used before, although »* 
kai av ro 3: dvOpmmov has been given (§ 7) as one of the oi 
Kaddrep eipnra, he thinks, would be strictly in place only if som 
such words had been used as we find in E. E. ii. 6. 1222. #8 
mpos 8€ rovras 6 y avOpwros Kai mpdgeov rwov corm dpyi poror 
(gov. Perhaps, however, 9 yap dpxn év nuiv, § 13, may be considered 
sufficient to justify xa@amep etpnrat. 

Ramsauer has another difficulty. He thinks that the words 
dvOpwros dpyn tov mpagewy are unnecessary to the argument whic 
follows. The ‘conclusion’ Bovdeurdy ro mpdos rd redos is derve™ 
from the premisses 4 8€ Bovdn wept rev air@ sxpaxrwv, and ai & 
mpages GAdwv évexa: but these premisses, he thinks, do not nee 
divOpwros dpyn trav mpdgewv to rest upon. Strictly not: but sured5 
these latter words have this bearing on what follows, that the> 
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introduce (or reintroduce) the ra» atr@ spaxréy and the 1112 b. 31. 
which are, in Ramsauer’s view, necessary to the ‘con- 
If, however, we follow Bywater in adopting the od ydp 
vdeurde of K> in place of the old ov« dy ody ety 8., Ram- 
ificulty will not arise. 


ipdfecs GANww Ivexa]} pages here are ra atr@ mpacra, rd xa’ b, 38. 
I. 1. 10 al yap mpdfes dv rots xa’ éxagra), or Nord, which are 
some end (iii. 5. 18 rd réAos . . . aiveras cai xeiras, ra de 
s rovro avadéporres xparrovet). Ramsauer finds the statement 
us GAAep évexa too general, and inconsistent with the doctrine 
hat some évépyea: or mpdfes are their own réAn. But it 
remembered that properly it is only etmpagia, or a syste- 
of xadai mpdfes, which is its own réAos. Each individual 
the system is correctly described as dAdovu évexa, cf. iii. 7. 6 
wena 6 avdpeios wparre: ra xara Thy avdpeiay, 


© ydp ay ein] This, the reading of K> alone, seems to be 

Bovdeuréy rd rédos adda ta wpds ra réAn has already been 
1in § 11: whereas the old reading ovx ay ov would make 
nclusion’ now independently reached. It must be re- 
d, however, that in these writings a conclusion is some- 
»ved, in the most formal manner, more than once in 
passages. Grant quotes (hel. i. 6. 1362 a.17, for the 
—SovXeurov 1d mpds rd TéAos. 


) ta nxa®’ xacra] These words are added to prevent b. 34. 
> misunderstanding. Ta air@ mpacrd, with which Bovdn is 

d, are indeed xa éxaora: but Bovdn is concerned with ra 

ain a different way from aio6nois. AtcOnors is concerned 
éxaora as such, t.e. separately—with ‘this is red,’ ‘ this is . 

his is heavy’; but xaé’ ékaora as such are not the objects 

: only caf éxaora in so far as they may turn out to be 
some end: ¢.g. ato@nots says this piece of cloth is scarlet: 

ides that it is a bad colour for a uniform. 

ws (87) from ra wpds ra réAn being the objects of BovAn, 

af éxaota per se, as well as ré rédos (this is the force of 
beyond its scope. 

ci Boukedceras (sc. Tis), eis Aetpoy Fé} Grant says that 1113 4.2. 
personal: but the analogy of £. £. ii. 10. 1226 b. 2 eis 

sovos suggests that ris should be supplied. 

not think that this clause ought to be taken very closely 
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1113 a. 3. with the immediately preceding words: it rather refers to ri: 


a. 8. 


a. 6. 


ra ren, and says that in tracing back the series of means (rn 
xai 01a river) we must stop somewhere, and begin to act. 0k 
pros rotvto 4) wéwenra: és dei are, as Ramsauer observes, question 
fact. With such questions deliberation has indeed nothing to: 
but it is not suggested, I think, by the words eis dxepor ga | 
deliberation would never reach its goal sf it tried to deal ' 
them. It simply cannot deal with them; but, within its | 
sphere of ra mpés rd réAos it may prolong the review unduly. 
must be noted, however, that the writer of the parallel passage 
E. E, (ii. 10. 1226 b. 1) understands by the regression eis é& 
an examination of the data of afs@no:s themselves. So also 
Paraphrast—otre roivyuy rd rédos dati Boudeurdy, obre résw wpos rot 
doa xa’ Exacta’ otoy, ei dpros rovro, ef wewewrai, ei wewoinras 1 
ravta yap aicOnoe yweaxoper, ov BovAy xai xpices’ ef 8é sept rovre 
BovAevoerat, eis Greipow Hee. 


§ 17. whhy ddbwpicpdvoy in 1d wpoaperdy] ‘Except that 
thing chosen is, as such, set apart,’ s.¢. it is the same step, whi 
first ‘under deliberation,’ and then ‘chosen,’ set apart, or . 
upon. We cannot review steps els dweipoy: we must event 
choose one of them. 


Stay eis adtdvy dvaydyy thy dpxiv] Cf. £. LZ. ii. ro. 12261 
BovAevcpeba madvres rovro éws dy cis npas avaydywper THs yereoew 
dpxyy. 

TS iyoupevor—rd mpoatpodpevov] Schol. 6 spacruccs wis. ( 
2. 5. 


§ 18. ot ydp Bacdeis & mpoetdovro drfjyyeddor Te Sipe] 
Paraphrast’s note is—‘Opnpos .. . elodye: rots Bacieis peri 
Bouvdny ro mpoxpibev amayyéAXovtas re Snuw, Sowep ry wpoapéce, 
mpaxOnvar. Here opefes might be substituted for spoarpece: 
advantage of the Paraphrast’s interpretation, according to v 
then the Bacwcis would represent BovAevors, the djpos would r 
sent dpefis, and the result would be the adoption of a lit 
public action—a mpoaiperrs. But if we turn to Aristotle’s te) 
see that this can hardly be the true interpretation. If the 
supplies the active element of dpeés, while the Baowrcis supp! 
Bovdevors, how are we to explain & wpoetNovro of Baoireis? It 
not seem likely that we can have a careless proleptic use o 


oe ee ee - Ce 
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word, in a passage which contains the definition of mpoaipecis, 1118 a. 8. 
We must believe, I think, that of Baowecis, representing, as they do, 
i inwpoor, also represent rd mpoatpovperor, and are therefore the 
sources Of Sovdeurixy Spefigs. What place then has the &jpos in the 
comparison? Merely, I think, that of épyamxd pépn, which can be 
set in motion by the spoaipecs. 

$10. Boudeurod dpexrod raw dp’ jpiv] Here ray ep’ qyiv is as. 10. 
putitive genitive—‘ the object of choice is that among things in 
our power which we seek to take after deliberation’: whereas in 
the next line it is a genitive depending on dpefis. It is a very 
careless style of writing which permits dpexrov ra» ép’ jy» to stand 
00 close to Spefis réev eq’ Hyiv. 

& 18... BodNeuow] M> has BovdAnow: but BovAevow is certainly 4. 11. 
night: cf. vi. 2.2. The Adyos of vi. 2.2 is the BovAevors of the 


present passage. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Cheice then is of means, wish of the end. But ts the end wished the really 
Sl, as some suppose, or, as others suppose, only that which the wisher thinks 
fel? Each view has its difficulties. If we say that the really good is the 
Myect of wish, we must draw the conclusion that the man who makes a Wrong 
lection, and ‘ wishes something bad, does not ‘wish’ at all ; while if we say 
thet whaterer a man thinks good 1s the object of wish, we must be prepared to 
Maintain that there is no such thing asa natural or absolute object of wish, but 
that all is relative to the feeling of the individual. 

Perhaps we may avoid this dilemma by saying that the really good ts the object 
of wish in the strict and true sense of the expression ‘object of wish,’ but that 
was cach of us thinks good ts the object of wish for each of us, i.e. object of wish 
™ @ relative sense ; so that, if a man is really good, that which is really good 
till be ' bis object of wish,’ and, if he is bad, that which is bad—sust as the 
healthy man finds an ordinary ‘healthy diet’ good for his health, while an 
Mealid finds the diet of the sick room good for his. 

In all matters the good man judges rightly, and what things really are he 

unk: them to be. Every man looks at things in his own way, according to his 
disposition ; but the good man is the normal man, with whose measure the 
; es of other men must be compared. His distinguishing characteristic 
i that he sees things as they truly are: other men are deceived by pleasure. 
They think that it is good, although it is not. They seek after tt as good, and 
then pein as evil, 
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1118 8.15. §1. 4 8é BovAnots . . . rod réd\ous doriv] Cf. Plato, Gorgias 
467 D édy ris 1s mpdrry évexd tov, ov rovro BotAeras 8 xparra, DN 
€xeivo ov évexa mpatret, 


Soxet S€ Trois pew rdyabod elvat] r.yabou is the reading of Tr, Asp. 
CCC, NC, Cambr., Ald., and is accepted by Bywater and Susem. 
The other authorities have dyafov. Grant has a good note here 

in which he quotes Plato, Gorgias 466 sqq., where the doctrine 
rayabotd 4 BotAnows is maintained: see also passages collected by 
Bonitz (note, p. 497, on Me. A. 7. 1072 a) in which Aristotk 
describes the general tendency of Nature as towards the good— 
de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b. 27 év draw det rov Bedriovos SPF 
yerbai paper rv pvow—de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a. 15 ef of» owe 
Bérriov, } Be quoi cx rdv dvBexonévay mosel rd BeArioroy, ob Bucs Th 
xtipds dorw 6 dvOpwros dpompdraros, GAAd Ota 1d Pportpedraroy eas TS 
(pov exes xeipas. Cf. also de Inces. Anim. 2.704 b. 15, and passages 
quoted in note on £. XV. i. 9. 5. 

In all creatures there is a 6ciéy re which directs their effoorts 
towards that which is naturally good. This instinctive tendera€y 
to conform to the objective law of the environment is off<1 
thwarted by influences of subjective origin ; but the continuara<e 
of life proves it to be the strongest principle—rd xpariroy, ~ It 
rules the world,’ because, after all, it ‘has might as it has right.’ 


8.16, Trois Sé rod hatvopévou dyabod] Grant refers to Afel. K. 6. 1062 >. 
13 Kal yap éxeivos (Protagoras) ¢$7 mdyrwv xpnudroy eivas peg” 
dvOpwrov, ovbey Erepov A€ywv f 1d Boxovv éxdorp rovr’ eivas wayies. °° 
pérpoy 8° etvac rd hawdpevov éxdoro. Cf. Mel. T. 5. 10cg a. 6, whe 
Aristotle says that the doctrine of Protagoras amounts to a de 
of the Principle of Contradiction—én 3 dé vis airns dite iS * 
IIpwraydpou Adyos, xai dvayxn duoiws avrovs dude h eivas # py eivas. —_ 
yap ra Soxovrra mavra éotl adnOy cal Ta Pawopeva, avayen wdyra dpa 
kal Wevdy etvat, modAol yap ravavria UroXapBavovew dGAAHAots, Kai Tous 
TavuTa bofatorras ¢ €avrois hh a bah vouifovow® dor ee rd aird cai 
kai pn civat. Kai ei Tour’ €ativ, dvayxn Ta Boxouvra eivat mdyt’ GAnOy Ta or 
xeipeva yap dofafovew adAnrars of Scerevopevos xai aAnOevorres’ ei on ixer 
ra dyra ovTws, adnOevoover nmavres. The denial of this Principle (a 
BeBaorarn apxn Mes. T. 3. 1005 b. 18) amounts to the denial of Life 
Life is not a succession of unrelated davyracpara, but a principl- 

acting in conformity with definite objective laws—the physical i—— 
acting in conformity with definite physical laws, the moral life 
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the hw of Duty. Right and wrong are ‘in things,’ not in our 1118 a. 16. 
feelings, See Cudworth’s Exernal and Immutable Morality, book ii. 
chap. i for an excellent discussion of the individualistic morality of 


Protagoras. 


$2. cupBaive. . . . ph elvar Boudnrdv & BouNerar & ph dpbds a. 17. 
ipesueros] This verbal difficulty (for Aristotle is really at one 
‘ith Plato against Protagoras and all who set up the subjective 
andard of feeling) the writer of the Jf A/. (ii. 11. 1208 b. 39) 
Ades by means of a verbal distinction—fovAnrdv pév yap 1d drhas 
ke, Bouryrdov 8 +3 éxdotre dyabdy. 


§ 3. pi elvac gdve. Boudyrév] 7.¢. they deny the existence of an a. 20. 
'€ctive moral standard. 


Md Booty ... @aiverar}] Zell quotes passages which show that a. 21. 
Se terms are properly distinguished: but here there does not 

m to be any distinction suggested—Z£. £. H. 2. 1235 b. 25 

rap opecréw xai Boulnrdv f} rd ayabdy fh 1rd hawdyevoy ayabdy. 816 xai 

ou dpexrdy’ hawduevor yap re ayabdv’ rois pev yap Boxei, rois d€ 

veras xy yn Sony’ ov yap ev raur@ ths Wuyxis 9) pavracia Kal 7 bdfu— 

de An. ili. 3. 428 a. 18 sqq. 

4. 5 owovBaios «.1.4.] There is an objective good, a dice a. 29. 
\nrdv, OF ayaédv, which apern, man’s true vais, or perfection 
sloses : cf. vi. 12. 6 9 pév yap apery Tov oxomdy trues dpOdv. What 
aid here of the owovdaios, or perfect man, must be said of every 
fect organism. Its actions are adapted to its environment. 
ve were to ask ‘ what is best for a butterfly?’ the answer would 
—‘to do as the nature and instincts of a butterfly dictate.’ The 
mple introduced by éomep cai ext trav cwparwy a. 26 shows how far 
ras from Aristotle’s thought to draw a sharp line between dpery 
l other phases of life. His biological studies made it impossible 
him to do so. 


> 5. pérpow] For the pérpov dvépwros of Protagoras Aristotle a. 33. 
wstutes ~érpov 6 orovduios: cf. EL. NV. ix. 4. 2, and x. 5. Io. 

Thy iBorfy] z.¢. the pleasure of dmidavors is their chief good. a. 34. 
rey do not know that the performance of duty—ra cada mpdrreww 

48 the chief good, and is attended by ‘its own’ pleasure: cf. 

WV. i. 8. §§ 11 and 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


The particular acts deliberately chosen as means to a wished for end bem 
voiuntarily performed, and virtue manifesting itself in the performance of such 
acts. it follows that being virtuous ts‘ in our power’—and being vicious ala: 

Jor, tf to do this or that is right, and is in our power, then not to do it, bang 
wrong, will also be in our power ; and tf not to do it ts right, and in our pout? 
then to do it, being wrong, will also be in our power. Indeed, if we deny tal 
being good or bad is in our power, we must deny that man is the parent of is 
actions. But this we cannot deny, for actions cannot he referred to any dhe 
origin than to the man who performs them. Originating in him they ert ts 
his power, or voluntary. If they originated elsewhere, what would be the ust 
of trying to influence him by rewards and punishments? If they wert wh 
voluntary, we should no more try to persuade Aime to do them, than we try 
persuade a man to feel warm, or experience any other sensation over whith ke 
has no power. On the other hand, where the efficiency of the man is obviously 
excluded, that is,in the case of acts forced upon him, and of acts caused 
ignorance, we do not think of punishing him—unless, indeed, the ignorant kt 
caused by himself. Thus the drunken man is ignorant of what he does ; but kets 
himself the cause of the ignorance ; and in some cities is doubly punished—tth 
Sor the ignorance, and for what he does in tt: so also men are punished for wha 
they do in ignorance of a plain law, because the ignorance is due to their ven 
carelessness. If it be urged in extenuation—that ‘st is their nature to be cart 
less'—we answer that it is a second nature, which they have acquired 4 
repeating acts which tt was in their power not to perform: that they am 
quite well what the repetition of these acts was leading to ; and that consequatly 
their final state—thetr carelessness or ingustice generally—has been voluntarily 
chosen by them: not voluntarily chosen, however, in the sense that they 
tf they wish, lay it aside and become just, any more than a man can, tf ht qish, 
lay aside the bad health which has resulted from a voluntarily chosen cours f 
dissipation, It originally rested with themselves not to become unjust ; but they 
have made themselves so with their eyes open. In this sense they are * coli 
tarily unjust? although it is now beyond the power of ‘wishing’ to change thar 
injustice into justice. And, lest it should be thought strange that a moral sialt 
which we cannot alter if we wish, should yet be described as ‘ voluntary, and le 
blamed, tt may be pointed out that there ts nothing exceptional in this: whe! 
we say of a moral state is true of many bodily states also: no ome would blamt 6 
man for natural unsightliness ; but for unsightliness produced by dissipahim 
or carelessness a man ts blamed: blamed, because his unsightliness was ‘vels® 
tarily’ produced, although now beyond the power of ‘wishing’ to change. In 
short, where blame lies, the vice ts ‘tn our power. We cannot shelter ournint 
from this blame behind the pretext that the vice ts now fixed and no longer‘ 
our power’ ; it originally was ‘in our power’ not to contract it. 
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But some one may say—' Perhaps it is not true that it originally was in our 
wer nol to contract st. Perhaps the vicious disposition which you hold a man 
tponsible for because he himself, as you say, has fixed it with his eyes open, was 
ted for him from the beginning. A man always seeks what he thinks good. 
Wishe master of his thoughts? Does not his view of the Chief End of Life 
fend upon his disposition? You say that he himself contributes to the mak- 
(of kis disposition, in which case, of course, he would be in a sense the cause 
tht view which he takes of the Chief End. and be responsible for the conduct 
‘ermined by that view—but what if he himself has nothing lo do with the 
ling of his disposition—if it is fixed by nature from the beginning? Then 
rely no blame attaches to the man who does evtl. He does evil because nature 
tad endowed hime with arn eye for the true end of life. 

To this we answer— You prove more than you wish. You prove virtue to be 
inrduntary as vice. If vice is natural blindness, virtue is natural endow- 
W. The virtuous man, equally with the vicious man, ts dominated in his 
ins by @ conception of the end which has been fixed for him from the begin- 
§ But tf, in order to make the good man a voluntary agent, you admit 
ler that he has something to do with the formation of his conception of the 
tend, or that, though dominated by an end fixed for him by nature, he 
wtheless selects means voluntarily—surely you are bound to make the same 
tussions it the case of the bad man? Tf the good man is a voluntary agent 
tthe bad man. Both are efficient in the performance of acts, if not in the 
Nation of the conception of the end. Nay rather, we cannot regard acts and 
‘as separate. By acts good or bad we contribute to the making of character 
tor bad; and according as is the character so is the end. 

f then the virtues are ‘voluntary. the vices are also‘ voluntary. Tt is not 
e supposed, however, that these habits are voluntary as actions are voluntary. 
wuntary action 1s one over which an agent, with full knowledge of all the 
umstances, has control from beginning lo end. Butavoluntary habit ts 
over the beginning only of which the agent had control—which has imper- 
thly, like bodily weakness, taken hold of him and become at last independent 
ascontrol, It is called voluntary because the acts which produced it were in 
fewer to perform or not. 


}1. wept rasta] Apparently ra mpds rd réAos: see iii. 3. 15, af 1118 b. 4. 
ides GAXesw evena. 


$2 dg Apiv Bh Kai 4 dper} x.t.A.] The Paraphrast exhibits the b. 6. 
Mexion between this clause (introduced by 87) and the previous 
use thus—<¢@’ nui» dpa ¢oriv n apery cai 7 Kaxia’ al yap mpd£es 80 
Boner éavrovs eis THY aperny mpoatperai Kai ef Huiv eioiv. The 
iter of the AL. A. (i. 9. 1187 a. 7) makes ‘Socrates’ deny the 
Ctine of this section—Zwxparns en, ov eh’ nuw yevérbar rd orov- 
ws elvas } Gavdous. ef ydp ris, Gyoiv, epornoeev svtiwaovy mérepov 
SovAosro Sicasos eivas h adixos, ovbeis Av €AciTO thy adixiay, spoiws 8 én’ 
wias ai SecAlas Kai Tey DAAwy dperav dei woavtaws, 8prov 8 ws el Huvdrot 
T 
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1118 b. 6. reves eiviv, ovx dy éxdvres cincay hatAor Sore 87Aov Sri ovdé 
6 8 rocovros Adyos ovK g~orw aAnOns. oa ri yap 6 vopokk 
davAa mparrey, ra 8€ Kaha cal owovdaia xedever; eal éxt péi 
(npiay rarres, dy mparry, ext 8€ rots xadots, dy ys) mparry ; 
dy ein ravra vopoberay, A ph ep nuiy dots mparrew. GAN | 
hpiy rd omovdalos eivat cai rd havAos. The writer of th 
course, misunderstands the true position of ‘ Socra 
‘Socrates’ says that vice is involuntary (¢.g. Profag 
also Gorg. 509 E), he means only that it is sapa goou 
doctrine Meno 100 B 6eig polpg jyiv paiveras wapaycyvo, 
napayiyvera, where the reference is to the political | 
Themistocles or Pericles—it is evidently not touch 
arguments as those here brought forward by the writer 
‘Socrates’ was not the man to underrate the influ 


vopoberns. 


b. 7. dv ols ydp 2g” 4piy x.7.d.] Grant refers to Me/. ©. 25 
Adyou Suvdues are said to be ray évavriey. Cf. Mel. 
Specs Or spoalpecss is Said to be rd xupsov, and to determ: 
the two possible évayria shall be selected. 


b.18. § 3. rotro 8 fy 1d dyabois nai naxots elvar] ‘And 
Kaha mparrew cai ra aloxpa) is, according to our view, 
and bad.’ j» refers back (as ¢.g. in iii. 8. 14), not 
Grant thinks, ‘to the preceding section,’ but more 
the doctrine already established that the deliberate chor 
Or ra aicxpa indicates a good or bad character: cf. i 
any rate Trendelenburg, in his paper on ro ri fp eivas | 
Museum, 1828, vol. ii. pp. 457 sqq-), referred to by Grar 
telling us that aya6ois here is simply by attraction to m 
the formula rd ayad@ eivas = ‘ the essential idea of good: 
a good man, is not in the writer’s mind. He seems to 
of the way in which a man’s deliberate actions indicate I 
to the ordinary observer; not of the scientific form 
efvat) of Virtue or Vice. For the use of the dat. w 
express the essential notion see De Anima ii. 1. 412 1 
yap dv rd wedexet eivar 9 ovaia atrov—An. Post. ii. 4. 91 
rd (pp eivas xaryyopeira xara tov avOpar@ elva.— Phys. j 
23 1d ydp dmetp@ elvat xai dretpoy Td avrd, efrep ovoia rd a 
nab” inroxetpevouv—-Ael, Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 avdyxn dpa éy ei» 
kat dyab@ elvas cai xaddv Kai carp eva, Goa py Kar’ dAdo | 
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mf cirh wai xpera—1.¢. the words dretpov, dyabdy, xadév mark 1118 b. 13. 
hotions, not concrete things. That rd dyaGois eivas in the present 

passage (EV. iii. 5. 3) cannot mean ‘the essential notion’ of the 

virtuous man becomes very plain if we turn to ii. 6. 17, where the 

essential notion of dperj is distinguished from its excellence—xard 

pis tip ovciay xal roy Adyor roy 7d ri fy elvas A€yovra peodrns cor 7 

doers, cara 3¢ rd Aporoy xal rd ef dxpdérns.—To dpicrov xai rd ed anSWers 

to the ra eadd apdrrew of the present passage. 


$4 od8eig xdy wornpds 088? dxwy paxdpios] paxdpos seems to be b. 14. 
the reading of all MSS., and is accordingly restored by Bywater. 
Bekker and Susemihl adopt pdxap, the suggestion of Victorius. 
Bergk (Poet. Lyr. p. 1076, referred to by Ramsauer) thinks that 
this line may be by Solon. The Schol. (quoted by Zell and 
Michelet) says—saporpia rovro J xal’Emixappos 6 Yupaxdctos xéypyras 
@ os dnoiv’ GAAd pay cyd ’vaycaios raira mdvra mroiéw, olopat 8€ as 
wkis ixasy xovnpds, 08 dray fxov. vy ‘Hpaxdei 8¢ raira rp tapaddpy. 
The line is quoted in the spurious dialogue wep) duxaiov (Plato Dial. 
P. 374.2.) referred to by Zell, Coraes, and Grant. There can be 
to doubt that the writer of the line used wommpds in the sense of 
‘wretched,’ to contrast with pdxap meaning ‘happy.’ But Aristotle 
here, and the writer of the dialogue mepi &:xaiov, quote the line in 
order to give the word its other sense of ‘ wicked,’ although that 
other sense is obviously not intended by the poet. The liberty 
which they thus take with the poet’s meaning is not so great 
however as it seems. A Greek would not distinguish the two 
senses of wovmpds so sharply as we do when we are compelled 
fo tanslate the word by ‘wicked’ in one context, and by ‘wretched’ 
in another. 


$5. roig ye viv eipnpdvors] Above, iii. 3. 15—Zome 3)... dv- b. 17. 
Senos clvas dpyi) ray mpdtewv. As for the parallel dozep xai réxvov, 
thas not, Ramsauer notes, been mentioned before in the Z. NV.; 
but in EF. E. ii. 6. 1222 b. 15 we have—eloi 8) macat pév al otcia 
mrt guow res dpxai, dd nal éxdorn woAdG Sivarat ToaiTa yevvav, olov 
Shunos drOpismous ... mpds 8¢ rovras 6 7 GvOpwros Kai mpdkewy rivev 
tte doy) dvov ray (peor. 

$6. ei 82 Tatra] 3.¢, ra eipnyeva. b. 19. 

Tapd tds dv tpiv, dy nai ai dpxai év ypiv] Bekker reads ¢¢’ in b. 20. 
Place of the first ¢v. The text as given above is that restored by 

T 2 


1113 b. 20. 


1114 a. 4. 


a. 11. 
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Rassow (Forsch. p. 56) who quotes in support of é in | 
the account of rd deovowwy as od 7 apy) ffober 11104. I, an 
where rd dxovotoy is said to occur éxér’ dy 9 airia & + 
in contrast to rd éxovow» which is that od 4 dpyy & n 
1110 b. 4. He also quotes 1110 a. 16 4 apxd Tov xuwee 
pépn ev rais rovavras mpakeow ev aire cotiv Sv 8 ev are 
avre cal rd mpdrrew xai py: also IITI a. 23, 1112 b. 28, : 
1135 b. 19, 1140 2. 13. En’ or ef’ and e are often c 
scribes, and MS. authority does not help us much in 
a decision; but here there seem to be good internal ; 
preferring év in both places. As for the inference that 
dpxai are ¢y ni the acts are ép’ nyu, it is not, as t 
conclusive. The movements of the heart and lungs pr 
apxal ev npiv, but are not therefore ef’ nutv. There are 
kinds of dpxat ¢v jyiv. What is the special nature of th 
nuiv Which produce movements that are éf’ nyiv? 


§ 7. 4 80 dyvoray fis ph adrot air] This is a full s 
what is implied in the & dyroay of iii. 1. 14. Grant 
excellent remarks on the value of the argument of t 
‘This fact [of rewards and punishments] is not suffic 
prove a metaphysical system which would represent 
judge, criminal, and the whole world, as forced to do w 
by an irresistible succession of cause and effect. But et 
politically it is sufficient to justify a practical assumption | 
And in any system it must at all events be taken accoun 


§ 8. SumdG ta emripia] The reference is, as the ec 
out, to the law of Pittacus, see Pol. ii. 12. 1274 b. 19, a 
25. 1402 b. g. 


§ 10. rovodrous} Kb Nb and NC have rosoiros. 
conjectures rosovro:, and in the next line ddixoc and d«dAa 


§13.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 28) would transpose the 
ért 8... axdAaorov, and ef 8 py... avein. That wh 
first brings the foregoing remarks to an end; while tha 
puts second introduces a new point—the Platonic ro: 
uy Bovr\ecOat Gdicov eiva (see Gorg. 509 E wpodoynoaper 
Acnevoy adixeiy GAN’ dxovras rovs adicouvras mayras adkcecy, 
345 D, E). I think that the run of the passage is muc! 
by the transposition. 
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$14. 08 phy ddy ye x.7.4.] ‘No man wishes to be unjust’ would 1214 a. 13. 
be true if wish (SovAnois) were only of rd dyaédv, as distinguished 
fom 13 gamiperov dyabéy. But the dé&xér voluntarily with his eyes 
open performs the acts ¢£ &» fora: adsxos, and he is responsible for 
the habit of dduia which is formed. He must be treated practically 
as if he wished to form it. It is irrelevant, then, to urge ‘no man 
mukes to be unjust’ as an excuse of injustice. ‘Not wishing,’ 
in the sense of ‘not making injustice his ideal,’ has evidently 
wthing to do with the matter. He did not ‘ wish’ in this sense 
to be unjust, and yet he became unjust by his own voluntary acts; 
and, being unjust, he may wish to be just, but that will not make 
him just. 
nal el odrws Eruxev] xairos is Rassow’s certain conjecture (as it a. 15. 
ems to me) for xai, see Forsch. p. 28. 


tpecpdvy | sc. ryy tyieay. Par. a. 17. 


Padey] Kb, Lb, Mb, Ob, r, Ald., Cambr., have Badciv: but a. 18. 

lak is the reading of CCC, NC, B', B*. Syllables written back- 
wards are not very uncommon in MSS. Bywater brackets «ai 
bya, treading Bade». If Badeiv accidentally became Aafeiv, the 
Words cai pryrac would be naturally added; or perhaps piva was 
Onginally a marginal gloss on Sadei», and crept into the text, and 
suggested the change (not however universally made) of SaAciv into 
leer, Susemihl reads AaBeiv ral pirat. 


§15.] We are held responsible for states of body sometimes ; a. 21. 
fortiors for states of mind, even though it may be beyond the 
power of ‘ wishing’ to change them. 


§17.] This involved section, into which the movement of a a. 31. 
Vbole Dialogue seems to be compressed, consists of two sentences, 
M the first of which—ei 8¢ ris. 1114 a. 31..... etpuia 1114 b. r2—the 
Protasis states the position of Aristotle’s opponent, and the apo- 
dosis, beginning ovfeis 1114 b. 3, develops the consequences of 

position in such a way as to lead up to the second sentence— 
ttgb. 12 ef 89 ravr’ doriv dAnOn, ri paddov y dpern Tis Kaxias éorat 
‘x‘eu;—in which Aristotle refutes his opponent by showing him 
that he ‘proves too much. The clause 1114 b. 1 ef pev odv... 
b. 3 airds afrwos is best regarded as a parenthesis stating Aristotle's 
O*n view, thrown in at the beginning of the ‘ Dialogue,’ by the side 


1114 a. $1. 


a. $2. 
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of the opponent’s view, to make the issue between the two dr 
putants clearer. 


ris 82 gavracias] davracia is described in de An. iii. 3. 428) 
IO aS a xivnots started by aloOnors, and resembling it; gavracpers 
are images derived from sense—sdeas, Vorstellungen, ‘ reliques d 
motions made in the sense ’—to quote an expression of Hobbes 
(Lev. iii), whose account of Jmagination (Leo. ii and iii) resembles 
Aristotle’s account of qavracia very closely. See de An. ti } 
where, after having shown that ¢avracia is not alcOnors, exonp, 
vous, or dééa, Aristotle says (428 b. 9) ofr’ dpa é» ri rovrer cory de 
€x rovrwy 7 davragia, GAN’ éredn dort xunbévros rovdl xiveicbas erege 
tnd rovrov, 7 8¢ pavracia xivnois tis Bonet elvar Kal obx avev alcbyowt 
yiyvecOa: GAN’ aicbavopévas Kal dv atoOncis dor, ors 8é yoerts 
kimnow tnd tas évepyetas THs aloOncews, kal ravrny dpoiay avdycy ela 
alcOnoe, etn dv airy 4 Kivnots obre dvev alcOncews évdexopem obre 
alaGavopevos imdpyxety, Kal woANG Kar’ avr} Kal wovety Kal wdoyxew Td GM, 
Kai elvas xai dAnOy wai Wevdy. Cf. also 429 a.1 4 favracia bo & 
kimmots tnd ths alaGnrews tis Kar évépyeay yryvopern. ewer Sf 5 tps 
pddtora atoOnois ort, kal rd Svoua awd rou daous etAncher, Sri dvev Garis 
ovx Eorw ideiv. xai Sud 7d eupévew nai dpoias elvar rais alaOnoen, sed 
kar’ atras mpdrres ra (Ga, ra pév da 7d py Exetw your, olop rd bape, 
ra 3€ dca 7d emxadvrrecbat tov vouv éviore mdbes } vdcors fh Tre, oF a 
avOpenro. avracia is thus a motion caused by sensation, distin? 
from sensation, but resembling it. As such, it mediates betwee! 
sensation and thought—de Afem. 1. 449 b. 31 voc otk fora 
davracparos—and gives appetite objects, see de An. iii. 10. 433 
27 3 Opextixoy TO (@oy travTn €avTov Kwntixdy’ Opexrixdy B€ ote & 
davragias’ davracta 5€ aca f AoporiKy f aloOyrucn’ ravrns per ow ! 
Ta @Ada (oa petexet. AicOnrixn havracia converts the sensation of 
object into an idea of it which attracts or repels: Aoysorey (cal 
Bovdeurixn in de An. iti. 11. 434 a. 7) pavracia enables the calcu. 
tive faculty to marshal reasons which will appeal to dpeé 
Hobbes’ ‘ Trayn of Imaginations ’ (Zev. iii)—the crime, the offic 
the prison, the judge, and the gallows—is an excellent example 
what Aoytoruen gavracia does. The close connexion which tt 
subsists between qavracia and dpefis enables us to appreciate | 
force of the former term in the present section. It is used h 
simply for ‘ the idea that this or that is good.’ Hence it is alm 
equivalent to ‘a desire or wish for this or that.’ 
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wodv ... adrdg atrios] Aristotle’s own view here parenthe- 1114 b. 1. 
stated in conditional form involves a difficulty. A man is 
% wes atrios because he has voluntarily performed the acts 
have resulted in the és: but each of these acts implies 
a—dpexrixdy 8¢ ovx dvev Gavyragias: what if gavracia fs ov 
ye» dominates the whole process by which a és is formed? 
e cannot be said to face this difficulty. It is enough for 
ent purpose to refute his opponent by making him prove 
an he wishes, ts. that we cannot take credit to ourselves 
virtues. Broader ground, however, might have been taken. 
t have been argued that the vous, or natural bent which 
1es the réAos, is after all she man’s own dioi—his own 
r—in short Asmse/f—the concrete man, made up of ele- 
therited from ancestors, and of elements taken on in the 
of the individual; and that consequently to say that the 
xed guce is to say that the man himself fixes it, not that 
J for him, in spite of himself, by an external power. The 
ul antecedents of the individual are not external to him. 
> summed up zz him. Aristotle’s opponent in the present 
like many disputants in our own day, commits the mis- 
xternalising biological antecedents. He does not see that 
ited character is still he man’s own character. 


py, oWGeis] ef 8¢ pndeis is the reading of M>, Lb, Nb, r, b. 3. 
_ B*, NC, CCC, adopted by Rassow (Forsch. 121) and 

|. Kb, Ob, Camb., read ef 8€ yn, od6eis, adopted by Bekker, 

‘r, and Bywater. If ei 8€ yydeis be adopted, the whole 

3 one sentence, in which the protasis makes three starts : 

ris N€you, (2) ef BC pndeis, and (3) ef 89 ravr’ éoriv ddyO;7—the 
beginning at ri paAdov b. 12. 


« Gyvovay rod téhous tadta mpdrrer]| Ramsauer notes that b. 4. 
resembles Aristotle’s ayvoei pev obv 6 poxOnpos A Set mparrew 
pexréov, xat dua rnv rotaurny duapriay adixos xat dAws xaxol 
E.N. iii. 1. 14. Aristotle differs from his present op- 

i regarding the poxOnpds as airws ras dyvoias, in recognising 

ots which causes the dyvoa the man’s own character. 


w TéXAous pects | = 16 8€ réXos od épiera. b. 5. 


| That etpvia is highly prized by Aristotle is shown by b. 8. 


1114 b. 8. 
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the place which guow) dpery (EZ. N. vi. 13. 1) and evytven (set 
on i. 8. 16) occupy in his system. 


Td ydp péytoror . . . rovodrow ée:] There is a Platonic nng 
these words, and the doctrine reminds one of that mainiai 
the end of the A/eno—that dpery is a divine gift, which its po 
cannot communicate to others. We can imagine a Play 
opponent encouraged by Aristotle to enlarge on 94 reAcia ant 
evgvia, and so lay himself open to the awkward question—ri 
4 Gperh ris xaxias €oras éxovowy ; 

Rassow (Forsch. p. 121) finds the construction of the s 
To yap péyworow . . . dy ety evpvia irregular: the words ro yp, 

. . &e have no suitable predicate, the predicate reAecia esi 
edpvia being a superlative which answers rather to the clau: 
ed... mehuxevat. He accordingly translates, as if eipvia ds 
read after ee, thus—‘das Grésste und Schdnste, was m 
einem andern nicht empfangen und lernen kann, sonde 
man so besitzen wird, wie es von Natur geworden ist, 
edpvia), und ist es gut und schén von Natur geworden, s 
die vollkommene und wahre eipvia.’ I cannot help think 
this is a little too subtle. The superlatives péysoror nai eid 
the first clause of the sentence surely deserve the superlat 
dicate as much as 16 ed cai TO Kadds rovro mepuxeva. But is 
right in making 1ro yap peytoroy ... ee a subject witl 
(whether reAeia or not) as predicate? Is it not better to 
péytorov xai xaAdorov the object of ées and to regard the 
ro yap... fee as explanatory of etpuns |. 8, ro wéyworoy cai a 
developing «t- and xai 8. . . épv developing -puns? We 
then translate—‘ for he will have that which is greatest an 
and that which one cannot receive or learn from another, 
entirely from nature. Then follows the clause cai ro @d.. 
not as ‘Ein steigernder Zusatz zum Subject (Rassow, 
121), but added to distinguish this moral etpvia, as r 
adrOivn, from the lower kind of etpvia which a man ol 
natural ability’ possesses. The redeia wat arnOivy evepria 
passage may be compared, as Ramsauer notes, with the éc 
(Z. £. H. 14. 1248 b. 3), or etqria dpetews cai exbupias (. 
14. 1247 b. 39) of the £.£. and Jf. The wniers - 
treauses found the doctrine of gvotxy dpern in Aristotle ; | 
certainly developed it in a way which suggests Platonic ir 
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The Platonic tone and phraseology of the following passage 1114 b. 9. 
(Mf. M. ii. 8. 1207 a. 35) is remarkable :—Zorw oby 9 edruxia Do- 
Pt gues’ 5 yap etruyns ¢orw 6 dvev Adyou txav dpynv mpds trayabd, Kai 
twrev cmirvyyaver, toute 8 éori huvews’ ev yap t7 Wuyi eveotw tT] Hue 
teevres ¢ dppeper GAdyas mpds & dv ev Eyopev. Kat ef Tis epwrncee Tov 
Wer tyovra, Bik ri ruiTO dpéoKes ToL ovT@ mpdrrew; ovK oida, dnaiy, 
Q) épiore: por, Spoiow magyar rois évOovardi{ovew Kai yap oi évOovard- 
fore: dry Adyou épuhy ~xovot mpos ro mparrey rx. Cf. Plato, Afeno, 
99 D cai rots woderixovs oby Feora rovrwy hainey dy Geious re elvat xal 
ideas, eximvous Svras kai carexopévous ex Tov Geod, Gray xaropOaat 


Mysres woAAG nal peyada wpdypara, pydev eiddres Sv Aéyovar. 
$18, ra 82 howd] rad mpds rd rédos. b. 15. 


$19.) At the end of § 17 the opponent had to admit that if the b. 16. 
ties being pvauxé» makes vice involuntary, it also makes virtue 
involuntary. But he wishes to believe that virtue is voluntary 
(4 dyer) éxovoudy dor 1114 b. 19); accordingly he must admit ezther 
that the end is not fixed guoe (cire 39 1d TéAos pn pvc Exdor 
Gerrra: dAAd Ts Kai wap’ airdy iorw—it is partly due to himself) or 
that the end is indeed gvoudy, but the means are voluntarily chosen 
by the good man (cire ro pév redos Gvaixdy, rp 8€ ra Aowwa mparrew 
dwcies tov oxoudaioy . . .). But either admission, made in the 
interest of the voluntariness of virtue, entails the voluntariness of 
Vite, 


$20. Soxep Adyerat] ze. it is maintained by our opponent that b. 22. 
tre is voluntary. 

§§ 21,22] The order accepted by Bekker from the MSS. viz. b. 26. 
(t) roy... mpoordgtn, (2) obx dpoiws ... €xovoro Ought to be reversed : 
se Rassow, Forsch. p. 28. Spengel (Arist. Siud. pp. 205-6) 
Mclines to the view that the section oby duoiws ... éxovoto is a mar- 
finale, and not, as Scaliger supposed, a part of the original text 

bed from its immediate antecedent § 20 by the intrusion of 

the Words xouwy... mpooragn. He thinks that the words ovy époiws ... 
‘wvo1, are out of place after § 20, which merely proves that dperf 
and easia are equally voluntary. But are they out of place as 
relerring back to the remark made at the end of §14? 


$21. WpaxTicat (xat) xa aitds | 1. NOt rovtwy mpaxrixai xara b. 38. 
"HBeBneds: e.g. the éfs of temperance produces temperate acts, 
because it is its own nature to do so, not because they happen to 
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1114 b. 38. conduce to health or respectability. Susemih] and Bywater inst 


1115 a. 3. 


a. 5. 


rai before xa6’, with Tr, Asp., Ob, CCC, NC, Cambr. Of course 
MSS. do not help us to a decision. I do not like the ea. 2 


§ 32. xphoacGar] ‘to act’: cf. the use of xpow = evepyna EE 
ll, I. 1219 a. Iq. 


§ 28. wéca:] See Grant’s excellent notes here and on ii. 7.1 
Aristotle can hardly have regarded his list of virtues as theoretically 
exhaustive. He only means that it is not limited to the fe 
‘cardinal virtues’ cogia, avdpeia, capoourn, dccatooven, but involves 
@ more minute analysis of the conditions of human life than that 
enumeration presupposes. We may suspect that, having wnt 
tives eict rai wept wota cai was, he naturally went on to write al 
wooan. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Here ends our general description of moral virtue, Let us now proceed © 
describe in detail the various forms of moral virtue—the virtues in the fare! 
their number our list, when finished, will show. 

Courage. Jt ts @ mediocrity in relation tothe feelings of fear and conpam"- 
Now, we fear evils—to use the most general expression. Hence fear ts & 
as the expectation of evil. But although we fear all evils —aisgract, poor 
disease, friendlessness, death, it is not with all of them that courage has tod: al 
there are some evils which a man ought to fear. Thus tf a man does nX aa 
disgrace he is shameless, not courageous, although the latter cpithet ts somctie 
wrongly applied to him, because he resembles the courageous man in ‘ nol fe 
tng. On the other hand, poverty and discase perhaps ought not to be fare 
they do not come by one’s own fault ; but yet, being without fear of them 
not constitute a man courageous, except in a metaphorical sense. A man ” 
be a coward in war, and yet look the loss of his fortune boldly in the face. . 
again, he may fear the outrage of wife and children or the jealousy of Hear™ 
and yet be no coward ; may look forward toa flogging with a stout heart, 
yet not be courageous. What then is the object of fear with which courag® : 
concerned ? Surely that which ts the object of the greatest fear—for tht é 
geous man is the man to face tt—death, which puts an end to life. But 
death, as such, however coming—thus, not death by shipwreck or distast 
death coming gloriously in battle. He is courageous, in the strict sense, : 
without dread of a glorious death, and of the risks which bring tl toe * 
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quarters with him in sudden onslaught—and such above all are the risks of 
war: nat that the courageous man 1s not also without dread of death by ship- 
wwack or disease ; but the prospect of such a death does not call forth his peculiar 
excellence, for he revolts against it, as miserable and inglorious, often, in his 
tuspericnce, regarding it as inevitable, when tt is not ; nor can he take up arms 
and dfend himself against it. It is only where a man can take up arms and 
fend himself, or where death is glorious, that he can ‘ show courage.’ 


$1. wept dvBSpeias}] See Grant's excellent notes on §§ 1-8 of this 1115 a. 6. 
chapter, in which he refers to the Profagoras (349-51, 359-61), 
and to the Laches to show that ‘ Aristotle’s admirable account of 
Courage is to some extent indebted to the observations of Plato, 
whie in some points it is a protest against the Platonic theory.’ 
Arstole’s relation to the Platonic theory may be briefly stated 
this—Aristotle is at one with Plato in recognising the moral 
ekvation of the virtue, but he limits its sphere to war, whereas 
Pato extends it so as to include all dangers—even those of 


temptation. 


41,2. wepi @éBous ... mpooBoxiay xaxod] Grant quotes Profag. 
358 D xpordoxiay rivd Adyw xaxov rovro, eire dBov etre Béos Kadeire, 
and Laches, 198 B iyovpeba 8 ipeis Bea pév civas A dos wapéexet, 

ta dé A pn Sfos mapéxea’ Bos 8é apexes ob Td yeyovdra, ovde rd 
"Hira view xaxay, GAAd Ta mpoctoxapeva’ Beos yap elvat mpocdoxiay 
Peres xaxov. But, it is argued by Socrates,—dv8peia cannot be 
82 enorjun, for science has nothing to do with time. Agriculture, 
OF strategy, pia ovca éopa Kat ytyvdueva nal yeyovdra kai yernospeva 
(198 E) .. . wal 6 wopos otrm rdrret pi) Tov pdyrw tov orparryod 
yeu Grd rdv orparnysv rou pdrreas. If courage is a science, it 
Cannot be confined to the future (8evav nai Oappadéwv) but must be 
COncemed with good and evil universally—ny mepi wavrev dyabav re 
ea kaéy cai waves ¢xdvrwv (199 C). Then, asks Socrates, can he 
be wanting in the highest virtue, who knows all that is good and 
all that is evil; and can he fail in temperance or justice or holiness, 
who alone can guard against evil and compass good, whether in 
service of the gods or in the society of men? ov« dpa, concludes 
Socrates (199 E), péptov dperis dv ein ro viv A€yopevov dAda ctpnaca 
“pm. What we call ‘moral courage’ is, in fact, made the 
foundation of all virtue. Such is the suggestion put forward in the 
Laches. It is particularly to be noted that it is only a suggestion. In 
3 Aristotle protests against this wide and vague use of the term 


1115 a. 6. 


a. 7. 


a. 10. 


a. 12, 
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ay3peios suggested in the Laches. The term is properly u 
thinks, only in connexion with the dangers of war (§ 1 
xa” duodrnra (§ 4) in connexion with all other evils. 

48n gavepdy yeyéynra] This is the reading K>, Ob, ( 
accepted by Susemihl and Bywater, instead of the «ai: 
cippra: of other MSS. (some of which, e.g. CCC, B', B*,t 
add davepdv yap yeyérnra) accepted by Bekker. I prefer E 
reading: cf. below iii. 10. 1 Or pew odw peodrys cori wepit 
ceppoovrn eipytas jyiv. Whatever may be thought of the g 
ness of the daypagy in ii. 7, there can be no doubt that then 
daypady of some kind there to which Aristotle is entitled 
back here. 


§ 3. doBotdpeba pév ody wdvra Ta xaxd, ofoy aSofiar} Et 
(EZ. £. iii. i. 1229 a. 33) limits the application of the term 
He distinguishes ¢é8os, properly so called (fear of death 
dread of disgrace, &c. ddws per ody Gofepa Aeyeras Ta wourried 
roavra 3 éoriy Soa daiveras woreda Avans POupruys’ rois ye, 
Tia mpoadexopevots AUmNY érépa per ay Tis tows AURD yeraTO H 
Erepov, PédBos 3° ovx Ecrat, otoy et Tis wpoopero Sri AuTAceTas dim 
POovovvres Avrovvrat, } Totavrny otay of (nAotvres fj of aio yvropEVO 
mi povats Tais roavras Hawopevas EcerGar Avats Hasos ywera, 
gvots avatperian tov (nv. Thus $d3os is not the proper name 
anticipation of the pain of envy or shame; it is applied onl) 
anticipation of such pains as are destructive of life—éocer 
avaupetixn tov (nv. This refinement in the use of the term ¢6 
doubtless suggested primarily to Eudemus by Aristotle's lir 
of the sphere of avdpeia to war; but a passage in Rhe?. ti. 5. 
21 may also have had its influence—éorw 89 d3os AUvzy Ts | 
€x pavtacias peAXovros xaxov POaprixnov ff AvmMpov" ov yap sayta 
oSovrrat, olov ei ora adixos 7 Spadvs, GAX’ dca Avras peyadas F 
Svvatat, cai rait’ av py mdppw adda ovveyyus HaivaTas Gore pedd 
yap moppw odddpa ov PoBovrrar’ tcacs yap mavres Ott axcBaroin 
Grt ovK éyyus, ovdev ppovrifovow. ef 87 6 PiBos Torr’ éoriy, w 
rotaita goSepa elvar doa aiverar Suvapuy Exe peyadny ror 
BAarrewy SdaBas eis AUInV peydAnv ovvrewovcas. 


gua yap cat Set goPetoOar nat xaddv] Eudemus woul 
avoided the word goSeicba here: nor is it quite consistent \ 
usage of Aves. ii. 5: edNaPetrar rd aicypor expresses beti: 
poBeira the relation of the éemecens to moral evil. 
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Myeras] The subject is 6 avaicxurros. 1115 a. 14. 


§ 4 088 Sdws Soa ph dwd xaxias pynde &° adréy] In limiting the a. 17. 
phere of dy3peia to war, without narrowing the application of the 
erm ¢oSviobas (as it is narrowed by Eudemus), Aristotle shows that 
fully recognises the virtue which we call ‘moral courage’—the 
tierora dpery Of Laches 199 E, which Plato (adopting the Socratic 
loctrine of ¢yxpdrea) very rightly regards as the foundation of 
rehenucy dcern and all the other virtues. 


$5. ¢0ér0r] Does he mean the envy of a rival (or of Heaven), 23. 
x the pain of being oneself envious? The writer of the £. £. iii. 1. 
'829 a. 37 adopts the latter alternative—pdBos & otx gra, olov ef 


% speopyro ors AuRncETas AURNY hy of POovovrres AUTOvrTat. 


$6. goBepraroy . . . xaxdy elvar] Here doxei does not necessarily a. 26. 
xpress Aristotle’s own view, any more than it does in i. 10. 3 doxet 
chai rs rp reOvecrs xal Kandy xal dyabdy, E.N. i. 10. §§ 3-5, and 
*. V.i. 11, should be read in connexion with the present remark. 


$7. dv Oaddrry 4 véoos}] Grant quotes Laches, 191 D, E, for a. 29. 
% extended use of the term dvdpeia, to which objection is made 

ere and in the following sections—SovAdyueros yap cou mvbéoba pn 

low rous ev rq dmderixa dvdpeious, GANA Kai Tous év TH lame nai ev Evp- 

Ori re woAepex@ cider, Kal py povoy ToLs ev TH TodEu~, GAAG Kai Tovs év 

kt spds ry Oadarray xevdivois avdpeious dvras, cai daar ye mpds vdaors 

t dom pos wevias H Kal mpés Ta modtriKa avdpeiol eit, Kai Ere ad py 

bor ico wpos Auras avdpei i eiow } PoBous, GAAG Kal mpds émBupias h 

hear Seinot pdyer Oat, Kai pévovres  dvaotpeovres—eiat ydp mov tives, 

Aayns, kai éy rois rovovrots aydpeine, 


$8. raddiorw| Cf. Thuc. ii. 42. 5 «ai &¢ edayiorou xatpov rixns a. 31. 
Mi dxun ris Svéns puAAOY H TOU dcous annAAdynoay. 


$10. Swéyuca] aipmdios émepydueva Paraph.—the sense given to a. 34. 
% word here by Liddell and Scott; cf. iii. 8. 15 8d wat avdpeto- 
tpov donei elvas Td ev rois alduidios PdBois EpoSov nai drdpayoy elvac h ev 
Mt xpodndows* awd éews yap paddov Rv, Ore Frrov éx mapackevijs’ Ta 
Popary per yap nav ex Aoyiopov Kai Adyouv ris mpodAosro, ra 8 eLaidyns 
era rw ew, The word iméyuos means literally ‘nigh at hand,’ 
Od Hippocrates 1225 C. E. F. is quoted by Liddell and Scott for 
M absolute use of imcyvov=‘near the end, at the approach of 
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1115 a. 34. death.” trdyua here may have been selected by Aristotle witha 
reminiscence of this absolute use; cf. £. £. iii, i. 1229 b. 10 
nai yap xivduvos ent rots rowovrous A€yeras povors rev HoPepey, cra thy 
giov 7 Td THs rowavrns POopas srowtixdy’ aiveras 8¢ civdvvos, Gray whan 
paivqras. 

b.2. § 11. of pdr] of avdpeior. 


b. 4 § 13. ev ols dori Adxh 4 xaddv 7d dwo8avety] Men ‘show courage’ 
where they can take up arms and defend themselves, or (7) where 
death is glorious, ‘The former condition may be realised withost 
the latter; in which case the d»8peia would be of one of the spurioss 
kinds described in chapter 8: the latter condition, however, cannt 
be realised without the former. Death, in a good cause, whichs 


man endured fearlessly, but could not actively resist, would not be 
radds 6ayaros. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Men differ in the things which they fear ; but there are things so fearful that 
no man in his senses will regard them without terror, or think of facing thet 
These may be dismissed, for we have to do only with things which, although 
they are fearful, it is possible for men to face. These latter are, in themsel0e, 
and for different men, fearful in different degrees. Similarly, things inst 
confidence in different degrees. It is with objects of fear, then, which are 
too fearful for man to face, and with the grounds of confidence which may &# 
off against them, that the courageous man is concerned. His fear and iis 
confidence he will govern aright, facing the danger of battle, as he ough 
and as reason dictates, for the sake of glorious achievement ; for glorim 
achievement is the end of virtue. A courageous act, like every other virtue 
act, realises its own end when it shows forth the end for the sake of oki 
tts parent habit exists. The habit of courage is a glory to human nalwt: 
it exists for the sake of being a glory to human nature—to be this that its 
its end. To show forth then the peculiar glory of courage is the end for the sskt 

of which the courageous man faces danger and does deeds of courage. 
On the side of excess we have :— 
(1) Zhe man whose fearlessness ts excessive. He has no name, but may be 
described as a@ sort of madman, or insensate person, for whom (as they say] 
the Celts) earthquakes or waves have no terrors. 
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2) The man whose confidence is excessive—the rash man, who is also a 
igrrer and a pretender to courage, but fails in the hour of real danger. 

3) The man whose fear is excessive—the coward. He appears also on the 
tof defect, for his confidence is defective ; excessive fear, however, is what is 
t meiccable in him, and hopelessness ; whereas the courageous man ts full of 
thope. Rash men again are eager for the fray before the danger ts at hand, 
in the hour of danger they hang back ; whereas courageous men are keen 
the time for action comes, but keep quiet before st. 

ourage then is a mediocrity in relation to the feelings of confidence and fear, 
kext are rcused in war ; and the courageous man deliberately takes his stand 
we he does because it ts glorious to do so, or would be disgraceful not to 
ra 

nt to commeit suicide in order to avoid poverty, or the pangs of love, or any 
v pain or sorrow, is not courageous, but cowardly: for to shrink from hard- 
vas feminacy ; and the suscide braves death, not because death is glorions, 
because life is evil. 


L re 8e gofepdy . . . dwép dvOpwwov|] There are two classes 1115 b.7. 
beSepa, (1) GoSepa which men can face; each one of these is 

rently poSepdée to different men: (2) PoSepa so appalling that no 

tin his senses will face them—lightnings, earthquakes, inun- 

ons (Paraph.), 


2. ds dvOpwwos] 2.¢. so far as rd xara dvOpwroy are concerned. ». 11. 


Pioeras pev ody xal rd rovadta] 7.¢. as well as ra imép 
oToy, 


Set 82 Kai Gs 5 Adyos Gwopevet] mpoorarre is to be understood b. 12. 
Aéyos, and 6 avpeios is the subject of troperet. He will indeed 
them, but yet, in obedience to the dictates of reason, will face 
. Ramsauer refers to a passage in Zop. iv. 5. 125 b. 20, in 
h Aristotle makes the avdpeios dra6ys, instead of, as here, 
ys ddBov. (See § 5, below xar’ dgiavy . . . mdoxer xai mparre 
pos). The passage in the Zopics is as follows—8capapravovox 
Lol ray efx eis trav axodovOovcay Suvapuy rarrovres, oloy THY mpadTyTa 
Tuay Opyns Kal Thy aydpeiay cai tHy SiKcacoovmy PiBov xai xepdav’ 
los pe yap Kai mpaos 6 arabijs Aeyerat, éyxparns 8 6 mdcxev Kai jy) 
wos. “lows pév ovw axodovbet Suvauis exarépw rovavtn, Gor’ ei mabor, 
roa GAG xparei»® ov pny Tovro y' eori Trp pév avdpeip ta 3€ mpdw 
Dda ro GAws py wacxew bd TSv Trovovrwy pydev, We may explain 
difference between the Zopics and Ethics by pointing out that 
Topics Aristotle is speaking of the abstract notion of d- 
—rovrd yé coms rp péy dvdpeip eivar, as discussed by dialectical 
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1115 b. 12. disputants; whereas in the Z¢hics he is describing the adpeo 


b. 15. 


b. 17. 


b. 19. 


b. 20. 


b. 22. 


the concrete. 


Tod xadod gvexa’ rodro yap rédos ris dperys] Ramsauer observes 
that it is here for the first time that the chief end is described 3 
rd xadév: henceforward it is often so described, as in E. NV. 11162 
II, 12, 1117 a. 8, 1178 b. 13, 1120 a. 23, 24, 1122.6: @ 
E.E. 1229 a. 8, 1230 a. 27: and in AZ. AZ, 1190 a. 28 and 33. 


§ 4. (8) od Set] Susem. and Bywater restore 6 from I. 


§ 5. & péev . . . dropdvwy Kai goPovpevog . . . dpoius Si asi 
Gappav] ‘The man who governs his fear and also his confidence 
aright, and faces the dangers that he ought to face.’ 


od évexa] sc. dei, t.¢. xadov évexa—in a glorious cause. 


nat dgiav] There ought to be the same ratio between the 
magnitudes of two ¢¢fo: as there is between the magnitudes of theit 
respective poBepa. 


& Adyos] The faculty which perceives, or the consciousness of 
that right ratio (6 dps Adyos . . . rd xar’ dgiav) which education bas 
established among the dAcya xa6n of human nature. 


mdoxer] Cf. note on § 2, b. 12, above. 


§ 6. rédog S€ . . . ta eatd thy dvBpeiav] See paraphrase a 
the beginning of this chapter. Rassow’s Et wai rq drBpeip dé 40 
avbpeia kadov' for the received é&w" .xai rp dvdpein 8€ 9 axdpeia calor’ 
is probably right (Forsch. p. 90). We see from this passage what 
a ‘positive’ conception of Nature underlies Aristotle’s ‘ Teleology. 
Human Nature is a beautiful organism, and to be beautiful is its 
ratson d’éfre. So a plant or animal is its own rarson dérre; tt 
performs the functions of its nature for the sake of maintaining that 
nature in perfection—a doctrine which was afterwards eagerly 
taken up by Plotinus: see Zwn. v. 8. (vol. 2. p. 12, ed. Kirch 
hoff) Ad cai 6 elvar moOewsv eorw, ore rairdv rq Kade, cai ro do” 
épdaipov, Ort TO etvat. mdrepov B€ norepov airiowy ri xpn (nreiv, ovat 
THs Pvoews pias 5 


dpilerat ydp gxaorov tw téde.] These words are placed bY 
Imelmann (Ods. Crit. in Arist. Eth. Nic. p. 6) after ra xara 147 
dv8peiay with the approval of Rassow. I think they are better 
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heir old place, immediately after rowtroy (1. ¢. xaddy) 3) Kat rd réNos, 1115 b. 22. 
which they explain. The meaning is—‘ If d8peia is xaddv, we May 

ler that its end is rd xaddy, for a thing is (s.¢. ts essentially as 
defined—dpi{era:) what it is in relation to its réAos.’ 


7-12.] Cf ii. 7. 2, where the same complicated system of b. 24. 
extremes is exhibited, vss. :— 

1. excess of fear 

a. defect of confidence 

3. excess of confidence constituting the 4pacvs. 

4. defect of fear (or excess of fearlessness) constituting an 


; constituting the deads. 


The writer of Z. E.. iii. 1. 1228 a. 33 sqq., instead of distinguishing 
be ixepSddAwy rj dpoSig as dvayupos from the Opacvs, simply says 
besis . . . olos hoSeiobas per Frrov f) dei Oappeiv 3¢ paddov # dei. 


§7. Kedrods] Cf E. E. iii. 1. 1229 b. 28. Zell and Coraes b. 28. 
ote Strabo vii. p. 293, who relates, on the authority of Ephoros— 
ha aiproOa: pds ras mAnppupidas rovs KipSpovs, xal drs adpoBiav of 
\vol doxovvres xaraxAv(ecbar ras olxias iopévovow, Zell thinks it 
t unlikely that Aristotle here borrows directly from Ephoros. 
msauer refers to an extract in Stobaeus, For. ¢. 40 (vol. i. p. 167 
Meineke) from the cuvvaywyy é6a» of Nicolaus, KeAroi of ro 
ay yeirm@vres aicxpoy ryouvrat rotxoy Kararintorvta fj oixiay pevyey, 
wpupidos de cx trys Ew Gadadrrns érepxopemns peO’ Grrwv anavrovres 
parovow €es xaraxAv(ovra, iva ph Sox@or evyovres tov Oavaroyv 
io6az. As Ramsauer notes, both Plato and Aristotle represent 
character of the Northern peoples as marked by the prepon- 
rance of Oupcs Rep. 435 E, Pol. 1327 b. 23. Eudemus says 
. E. iii, 1. 1229 b. 29) xat OdAws 7 BapBapiy dydpeia pera Bupod 


Uj 


fu. 


$10. d rats Adwats] i. ¢. ev GdBos. Excessive fear (generally 1116 a. 1 
reducing physical symptoms, see iv. 9. 2) is more manifest than 
tlective confidence. 


$18. & ofs etpyrat| t.¢. ev roddua. a. 11. 


8 dwoOrfjoxew edyorta meviay «.1.A.] Aristotle, Granta. 12. 
emarks, ‘does not sympathise with or discuss the sentimental deaths 
the Cynic philosophers. Suicide was afterwards dignified by the 
U 
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1116 a. 13. Stoics with the name of éfaywy;7—“‘ ushering oneself out 0 
world.”’ See Zeller, Sfoics, Epicureans and Sceptics p. 31 
(English translation) for suicide among the Stoics. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARGUMENT. 


Such is Courage strictly so called ; but five other kinds iess strictly: 
may be distinguished: and first, as resembling true courage most close 

(1) The courage of the ordinary citizen. He faces danger becaust 
punishes and disgraces him if he does not, and honours him tf he does. 
‘ courageous men’ are most common in those cities in which cowardice t 
dishonour and courage in honour. This ts the sort of courage which Ho 
traysin Hector with his—‘ What will Polydamas think of me!’ and ial 
with his— What will Hector say!’ It is like the true courage in so} 
motive is virtuous,i.e. shame and a wish to avoid disgrace and ad 
honour and glory. Under this head we may also bring the courage 
who are compelled by their commanding officers to face danger—a much 
Jorm, being actuated not by shame, but by bodily fear, by desire to avoid 
grace but physical pain. This kind of courage to which a man ts com 
very far removed from that of the truly courageous man, who faces dei 
the inspiration of a glorious cause. 

(2) The courage of experience: that of trained professional soldi 
know the risks of war ‘often more imaginary than real), and how tom 
wtth the greatest safety to themselves and loss to their adversaries. 
into battle knowing that they are likely to come out of tt unhurt. If 
confronted by superior numbers, and see that there is real danger, the 
Jirst to flee ; whereas non-professional citizen troops prefer death to the 
of flight. Socrates, when he satd that ‘ courage ts knowledge,’ seemed ts 
true courage with this courage of experience ; but the two are widely a 

(3) The courage of passion and spirit. This ts the courage of ut 
when they rush upon those who have wounded them, and of Homer 
when their ‘ blood botls, and they ‘ breathe forth wrath through ther 
The truly courageous man ts indeed helped on by kis passion and spiri 
consctousness of the glorious significance of his achievement ts his res 
and guides him throughout, whereas passion and spirit are blind gu 
cannot supply a moral motive: thetr influence ts that of mere feeling- 
ful feeling, when one ts angry, of pleasurable feeling, when one wre 
vengeance. If pleasure and pain were moral motives, then the 
boldened hy the pain of hunger to graze on, in spite of blows, and . 
risking all to enjoy his mistress, would be examples of true courag 
courage is not a thing of feeling, but of reason; nevertheless the a 
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assion and spirit lies mear to true courage, in that tt is more deeply constitu- 
tonal than the other forms, and expresses the nature of the man more fully, and 
wcerdingly may become true courage, tf guided by reason and supplied with an 
ideal, 


(4) The courage of hope. Those who have often conquered are confident in 
danger, their confidence being due to the idea that they are superior to their ad- 
werseries, and will receive no harm from them. Men who are drunk also 
deome emboldened by hope ; but if things do not turn out as they expect, then 
they fue. The unexpected is the best test of a man's courage. Expected dangers 
@ men who ts not very courageous may prepare for, and face, because he has 
conn to the conclusion that there is less risk in facing them than in avoiding 
them ; but if a man is found facing an unexpected danger, we may infer that 
the habit is strong in him. 

(5) The courage of ignorance. It ts not unlike that of hope, butinferior to it, 
tmamuch as the man who hopes is actuated by an idea of success tn circumstances 
Pf which he 1s aware, whereas the man whose courage ts that of ignorance ts not 
atuated by an idea of success in circumstances of which he ts aware, but by 
ignorance of the circumstances, like the Argives who went boldly out to battle, 
nat baause they hoped to beat Spartans, but because they thought that Spartans 


were Sicyonians. 


§1 xara wévre tpéwous] The ground on which these five forms 1116 a. 16. 
f courage are distinguished, as spurious, from true courage is 
concisely stated in Z. £, iii. 1. 1229 a. 12 fore 8 eid dvdpeias révre 
leylaevra xo Spodryra’ ra aira yap tropdvovow, add’ od da 1a adrd. 
The spring of action is different. In the case of true courage it is 
th obligation which the perception of ré xadév lays upon the agent : 
the source of each truly courageous act is the whole man, 7. ¢. the 
agent as a rational whole; whereas the seeming courageous acts 
done xara rovs wévre rpénous spring not from the whole man, but 
fom isolated feelings. It is the same difference as Kant marks 
by the distinction between a formal principle and matcrial grounds 
of action. 

These spurious forms are given in three different orders by 
Aristotle, Eudemus, and the writer of the 4/.4/. Eudemus (£. £. 
1229 a. 12 sq.) has 7 mohiniy orpatiorixn (80 cps) — 4 3 
inipiay nai dyroay—i xar’ éAmida—y dia mddos dddéyorov olov 38° Epwra 
i bypée. The writer of the A.M. (i. 20. 1190b. 21 sqq.) has 
) wes’ (pwerpiay— 7 oid Thy arretpiayv—n dia ta mdbn, oloy of épavres fj of 
bbweucowrres—iy dt’ aloxurny thy mpos rods modiras—H br éATi 


Metoy pev W woktrinh’ pddiotra yap domev| ‘ideoque (ydp) a. 17. 
tineat primum locum,’ Rams. ‘This phrase (modcrun) dvdpeia\,’ 
ays Grant, ‘is to be found in Plato’s Repudlic p. 430 C, where it 
U2 


1116 a. 17. 


a. 23. 


a. 25. 


a. 28. 
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probably originates, but it is there used in a different se 
the present. Plato meant by the term “civil courage” 
tinguish the true courage of a civilized man from all mere 
instincts. Aoxeis ydp pos thy cpOny ddfay wept rev are ro 
madeias yeyorviay, Thy re Onpibdn xal ardpawodedn, obre was 
Hycivbat, Dro ré rt H avBpelay eadeiv. "AAnOéorara, fw & ey 
’Arrovexopas roivyy rovro dydpeiay eivas, Kai yap awod<yov, | 
moditixny ye, kat opbas awoddfe. Aristotle meant by “ civil ¢ 
that daring which is prompted, not by an independent c 
the beautiful, but by a regard to reputation, and to the 
disgrace and even punishment awarded by society to | 
cowardly actions respectively.’ It is scarcely necessary 
that the difference here between Plato and Aristotle is o1 
the use of a phrase. Aristotle is at one with Plato in: 
true dedpeia as a habit acquired by the wodsrns under the 
of wéuos. We can only say that he thinks fit to use the 
rohirexy in an inferior sense here, just as he does in £./ 
where he makes the moAcrixds Bios one of the inferior lives, 
man is gvoee wodtrexdy (pov. The contrast between soXirax ( 
citizens), and hired orparwra (§ 6 below), going out t 
was doubtless in his mind when he wrote § 1, and prot 
duced him to give muAirixen the sense which it bears here: | 
lil, I. 1229 a. 13, where moderecn and orparwwriy OCC 
together—Mia peév rodirexn, aitn 8 coriv, 7 8¢ aide ovea. 

otpatiwrixn’ avtn S€ &’ epretpiay cat TO eideva. That the i 
Of vopos, so carefully allowed for in Plato’s definition c 
(Rep. 430) as Svvayis cai owrnpta 8a wavros Sofns dpOys te xa 
Bewav eps kat wy, is fully taken account of in Aristotle's t 
7 avdpeia 7 81a TO addy is proved, if it is necessary to quot 
passages in support of what is involved in Aristotle’s wh 
ception of the relation between the individual and the s 
Rhet. i. 9. 1366 b. 11 avdpia 8€ 8 Hy mpaxrixol cio Toy cad 


€v Tots Kuwduvois, Kat ws 6 vOpos KeevEL Kal UpeETixol TH vopy. 
§ 2. Moudu8dpas] J/ad xxii. 100. 
“Extwp| iad viii. 148. 


§ 3.] Ramsauer, rightly I think, makes 8¢ ai3é ydp pare! 
This kind of courage resembles true courage more closely 
other forms do, because it is actuated by ai&es, which, th 
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uri, is akin to it, and contributes to it (see ii. 7. 14 9 yap alées 1116 a. 39. 
Ger) piv ode Zor, éxaweira: 84 xai 6 aldjyev: cf. iv. 9), and by a 

desire for re, which though not ré «addy, or the chief end (see i. 5. 

§ 4, 5), is yet its ‘guinea stamp,’ and an object the moderate 

paruit of which constitutes an dpery (see iv. 4) which contributes 

to the attainment of the chief end. 


$4 drayxaLopévous] There are thus two kinds of srodcrixi a. 30. 
dedgein; (1) 9 80 ai8%, (2) 4 31° dvdyxny kai pé8ov. Grant refers to 
Phacdo 68 D, ‘ where Plato speaks of most men being courageous 
from a sort of cowardice’—r@ dedcévas nai der dvdpeiot elo mdvres 
ship ol Guiscodos’ cairo dromdy ye 8ée Twa Kal 8esdig avdpeioy eivat. 





d‘txrup} 7. ii. 391. It is Agamemnon not Hector whoa. 33. 
} speaks, The lines are quoted again in Pol. iii. 9. 1285 a. 10 and 
| tttributed correctly to Agamemnon. See Zell’s note. 


§5. mpoordrrovres] The reading apparently of all MSS., except a. 36. 
a‘Codex Pontificius,’ which has the reading mpordrrovres accepted 
by Lamb., Vict., Coraes, and Susemihl. MUpordrrovres would mean 
‘posting in front’; spocrdrrovres, simply ‘ posting,’ generally with 
dat, or adverb of place. 


térrovres] The commentators refer to Herod. vii. 223, where 
the Persian commanders at Thermopylae are said to have used 
vhips. See Rawlinson’s note (7) on the chapter, and note (8) on 
Herod. vii. 22 for the practice among the Persians and other 
Oriental nations. 


§6. 4 dpwepia] See Laches 195, and Profag. 360, where b. 3. 
@igia is defined a8 émornun OF codia trav dewav re eal py, and 
Prolag. 350, where those who know the art of warfare are said to 
be bolder than those who do not (if the latter are bold they are 
DO drdpcios but pasdpevos}—in short ol émorjpoves trav py éemiorapevwy 
beppadesrepol eiot, nai airot davray, dresday pdbwow, 4 mp pabeiv. But 
aswe have seen (note on iii. 6, §§ 1, 2), objections are raised in 
the Laches 199, to the definition émornpn trav devav xai pn, and 
‘the knowledge of good and evil,’ with which dv8peia is identified 
at the end of the dialogue, is something differing ‘ofo coelo from 
the duripia of the professional (2. ¢. mercenary) soldier with which 
Aristotle very unfairly wishes to confound the Socratic émornuy 
tw &eae, Aristotle’s unfair statement of the Socratic position, ‘ is 
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corrected,’ Grant tells us, ‘ by Eudemus in his Ethics’—-{E. E.& 
I. 1229 a. 15) 9 orparwerun . . . 3 ” éuwetpiay wat To eidévcs, oty Gore 
Sexparns py ra Seuwd, GAN’ on ras Bonbeias raw Secvcv. I fear that 
this ‘correction ’ does not really amount to a fair treatment of the 
Socratic doctrine. Eudemus still wishes his readers to think tht 
Socrates identified courage with orpaneriuy czwecpia, and therefore 
ought to have made it knowledge, not of ra deuwd, but of ras Soybees 
raw devev, for he says, E. E. iii. 1. 1230 a. 4 wapanAnoios 8 reves 
cai Goo. 8¢ euretpiay Uropévovor rovs xuvduvous, oracp sania oxetes ol 
mAeioTo TOY oTpatieriKeay avOperer v pmoesroes auro yap rowers 
Exes ) &s Gero Toxparys, emornpny oidpevos eivas ri avSpeiay, cure yp 
dad ro eidévas ra oBepa Bappovow of éxi rots icrovs avaPBaivew enatt 
pevot, GAX’ Ors toace ras Bonbcias tev Secvev’ obre &° 8 Gappadeorew 
ayevifovrat, rovro aydpeia. ai yap dy 4% loxis mai 5 sAcuros amt 
Ocoymw avdpeia ciev’ 

“was yap dip weviy Xdpnnéros.” 

gavepas (3) Enos Sectoi Syres Spas Swopdvover 80 cuswetpiay rovre bi, 
Gtt ovK otovrat xivduvor civas’ icace yap ras Bonbcias. onpeses de ow 
yap wh éxew otewra: Boney, Gdd’ dn Anoion ¥ Td deuce, ory Hr 
pevovoww. The knowledge of the professional soldier is indeed the 
knowledge of the means of avoiding danger; but the knowledge 
required by Socrates is the knowledge of danger itself—the power 
of estimating it rationally and facing it at the call of duty. The 
courageous man is the man who knows when to risk al. Tb 
professional soldier, simply gud’ professional soldier, never make 
up his mind to risk all. If his experience does not tell him that be 
is likely to escape, his courage fails. To make the Platoox 
Socrates seem to identify courage with professional éurape 5 
ridiculously unfair. And it is only a very superficial appreciato® 
of the meaning of such a statement as that in Xen. Afem. iv. 6. 1! 
oi pév dpa émordpevoe rois Sewois re cai émixuduros cares ypqobe 
dvopeiot eiow, of S€ Scapapravovres rovrov sedoi—which could le 
anyone to suppose that the real Socrates identified them. Fora 
estimate of the meaning of the Socratic ‘virtue is a science st 
Grant, £7¢h. vol. i. pp. 165 sqq. Essay II. 


xevd] The editors have notes here to show that ra cow te 
moAevou—‘ the empty alarms of war,’ snania dellt (Tac. Hist. ii. 69 
and ra xaiva rov roXéuou, ‘ the surprises of war,’ are both expressio= 
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inuse. See also Gdller’s note on Thucydides, iii. 30, where ré 1116 b. 7. 
mote rou woAcpov is proved to be the correct reading. The MSS. 

here (EZ. NV. iii. 8. 6) vary hopelessly between xeva and xawd, and 

need not be considered. I think that xevd is to be preferred ; it 

seems to be a more natural object for cvveapdeaow than xawd. 


§7. era} Their ¢uwepia gives them confidence (1) as making b. 9. 
them aware of rd xevd rov woAcuov, and (2) era, as making them 
skilful in the use of weapons, &c. See Grant’s note on § 6. 


§ 9. rd 82 wodtrxd] the citizen troops. b. 18. 


 ‘Eppaty] The Ald. Schol. has the following—‘Eppaioy ¢y b. 19. 
Kepuvcig rye Boserias réwos ovrw xadovupevos ¢otl medwwis év air], Tov 
Der arupdrdwr dvrer ev & wapareraypévor more Kopwreis avy ois 
Saficovow avrois orparuoras éx rod Meraxoiov, pera trav Bowrapyov 
he ry eddy xaréhaBow Kai thy ’Axpdénodu elyev ip’ daurg 'Ovdpapyos 6 
lanes xpodobeicay aug’ avrot yey pelvavres areOavov id rev audi rov 
Orepapyow awoxAcicavres tas svAas, iva avrois pydé Bovdopevas éfein 
Wiz cal caradieiy tiv sarpida. of b€ trav Bowray BonOnoarres 
bres orpariveras ex Tou Meraxoiou epvyov ebbis ev dpyy ths pdyns, 
isiineros fa reOvdvas trav Botwrapyav Xipwra. ‘Ioropovos epi ris 
as ravrns Kediood8upos (Kypioddios?) év r7 Swdexdry tay rept rov 
pu woddyou, cai "Avafiperns «vy rH TeTdpTy TOY mepl Sidermov kat 
bopos ew rij rpsaxoory.' Cf. Zell’s note on this scholium. 

See Grote, Hist, of Greece pt. II, chap. 87, for the career of 
momarchus the Phocian. The date of the capture of Coroneia 
y him was B.C. 353 OF 352. 


$10. xai rdv Oupsy] Guyds in Plato is the Wille zum Leben— b. 23. 
hat principle that manifests itself, not only in anger, but in tenacity 
f purpose, rivalry, pluck, push, and other forms of ‘spirit.’ 
Nithout its aid, A¢yos would succumb. The Adyos of the state— 
8 Constitution, and institutions, must be maintained by ‘ public 
pint’ and ‘ patriotism,’ against the selfishness of citizens, and the 
tacks of foreigners ; the Aéyos of the individual must be ‘ preserved 
ind succoured’ against the attacks of pleasure and pain, by 
Strength of will’—succoured by @upds against the insidious attacks 
f enbypia (see Rep. 441 A ey puxg .. . dori rd Ovpoedes éni- 
‘| find this scholium (with a few verbal differenczs, and the words ioro- 
~s1. . . rpaxoorp omitted) on the margin of CCC. ad loc. 
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wnpes] Zell and the other editors note that the first quotation 1116 b. 27. 
m J/. xiv. 151, or xvi. 529; the second from //. v. 470; and 

hird from Od. xxiv. 318. The fourth does not occur in Homer 

l. Theocritus 20. 15 (later than Aristotle) has ¢yoi 2 dpap 

y aya, and in Prodi. ii. 26. 869 a. § we find 6 Oupds (éors 

kppet doriy rou wepl rjy xapdiay. Coraes compares Soph. 0. C. 

dxyvix’ Lec Gupos, xr. 


I. 8 82 Gupds ouvepyet adrois] cf. below § 12 qvoccwrdéry 8’ b. 31. 
9 dd rdév Gupdy civat, cai mpoodAaBovoa mpoaiperw xai rd ob evexa 
7) dd rd caddy mparrew) avdpeia elva, There is a natural 
we between Guyos and Acyos: see Plato, Rep. 441. Ovpes is an 
¢ principle which sides with Adcyos, the principle of order, 
ist the mere passions of the sensibility—the pleasures and 
b Cf. ELM. vii. 6, § 1-5, where it is argued that dxpacia 
‘Is not so bad as dxpacia émOvysev, because Oupds is, at least, 
to Adyos, whereas émupia is éwiBovdos. There is thus a 
al reason for confining the remark ovvepyei avrois to Oupos: 
Eudemus, looking at the matter from a slightly different 
of view, is also right in recognising the material value to 
courage of al] the feelings—shame, anger, hope, &c. which 
e the various forms of spurious courage—L. £. iii. 1. 1229 
wpos ras mapaxeXevoets Tas é€y Tois Kivdvvots xpyotwa TulTa mavra: 
amsauer’s note. Fritzsche (Z. £. p. 65, note 28) quotes Cic. 
Iv. 19. 43 ‘quid? quod iidem Peripatetici perturbationes istas, 
nos exstirpandas putamus non modo zafurales esse dicunt, 
jam utiliter a natura datas, Primum multis verbis iracundiam 
nt: cotem fortitudinis esse dicunt.’ 


r Qa] Struck out by Vict. and Scaliger: see Spengel, Arist. b. 38. 
p. 2c6: may be a dittograph of év vAn 7. 


] Zell and Coraes adopt the suggestion of Camerarius that b. 36. 
erence here is to Jitad xi. 557 

ws 3’ Gr’ dros map’ dpovpay lay éBinoaro maidas 

vebns, @ 3y woddG mepi porad’ apudis éayn, 

ceiper rt’ eloehOww Bab Aniow of 8€ Te raides 

Tunrrovow pomdvo.os’ Bin 8€ te yyrin alror* 

orovd7 +’ efnracoay, enei t exopeacato popBis. 


L guoxerdm| Cf. ££. iii. 1. 1229 a. 27 pddcora vow) 71117 « 4. 
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1117 a. 4. row Ovpow’ anrryror yap 6 Oupds, 8d Kat of waides Gprora paywre: 


a. 6. 


a. 8. 


E. N. vii. 6. 2 6 88 Gupds dvouxerepow rai 4 xaderorns riw exept 
x.r.A. @upes in short represents the natural man—those inherted 
qualities of constitution which supply the rough material to be 
shaped by education into the form of virtue. Cf. Rep. 410D = 
pi, qv 8 eyd, rd ye ayptaw rd Ovpoedés dy ris hvcews wapéyorre, a 
cpbas per rpader aydpetow Ay ety. 

xpoohaPotca mpoaiperw] Ouyds is one of the forms of de. 
This dpe&s must become BovAeuren. 


at 73 03 gvexa] ic. rd xaddy, cf. E. E. iii. i. 1230 a. 27 eel 
waod ye apery mpoatperixn (rovro dé was Aéyoper, eipyras mpdrepor, m 
Evexd Tivos wavra alpeicOas wotei, Kai Tours dove rd ob Evena, ro cals) 
SnArov Gre nal 4 dy8pela dpery res ovoa Everd Twos womoe ra deep 
tropeve, Sor’ obre 8: dyvoray (cpbds yap paddrov wocei xpivew) ort a 
y8ovqy, ddd” Sre xadév. Ovpds then is a principle which naturally lends 
itself, if cultivated rightly, to the performance of dufy. It isan active 
principle which makes a man scorn the passive life of submissoa 
to pleasures and pains. 


dpyiLépevor piv ddyodonr, rypwpodpevor 8° HSorra:] But, if uncul 
vated, 6uyds manifests itself chiefly as anger—a pain hungentg 
for the pleasure of personal revenge. It thus ceases to be the ally 
of Adyos, and becomes an émévpia opposed to it. Cf. £.£. i! 
1229 b. 31 Kat yap 6 Ovpds ndorny exer teva’ per eAmidos yap en 
ripwplas. AX’ Suws oft ef Bia ravrny oor’ ef BC GAAy Hdooyy vropert 
tis tov Oqvarov fh dvyny pe{cvey AvTav, ovdeis Bcxaiws (dr) anbpeoes 
Aéyorro rovrwy, Cf. Khel. ii. 2. 1378 b. 1 (referred to by Fritesche 
in his note on the above passage) kai maoy dpyq €eoGai roe hore 
Thy amo THs eAnidos rou tipwpnoacbur dv pev yap rd orb revgerba 
dy epierat, ovdeis S€ trav hatvoudvay dduraray épierar aire, 6 o opt 
pevos edierar duvaray air@. 816 xadas eipnras rept Gupov 
6s Te TOAD yAvKioy péAtTos Karade:Boperoro 
avdpeav év ornbecow ackerat. 
Sid tadra] 7. ¢. Avmnv (dAyovor) and Hdovny (FSorrar). Pain and 
pleasure are subjective springs of action (#d6y). Moral acto 


must be actuated by reverence for the objective law of duty (" 
xa\dv) apprehended by reason. 


ob yap 8a Td Kaddv 008’ ds 5 Adyos | sc. wedever, Cf. EF. £. it. t. 
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1} yap aw8peia dxodovdnors rH Adyw éoriv, 5 8é Adyos Td xaddv 1117 a. 8. 
reAcvet, 

w (Forsch. pp. 29, 30) omits (with Kb, Ob, and CCC) the 
ov 3 dorw dvdpeia ... xivduvov at the beginning of § 12 
ybably a dittograph of the similar clause in § 11. 1116 b. 
places the sentence g@voixerdry ... avdpeia elva after re at 
f § 12, 1117 a. 9; and reads 8¢ (with Mb, Ob) instead of 
cai of GvOpwwos 1117 a.6. He adds that the words «at oi 
. 8p@ouw § 11 Ought perhaps to be struck out. They are 
lace in a context relating to ra 6ypia, and anticipate the 
made by the words kal of dv@pwior de. 


inOev ay wadety| Perhaps we should read pnOév dv dvrimadeiv. a. 14. 
5. have pner dyrirabeiv. 


eOuvoxdpevor| Zell quotes Prod. A. 1.955 a. 1 xal dua rovro 
‘ivey eis péOnv mdvres Exovow mpoOupms, ort tavras 6 olvos 6 
\weBas wotet, xabarep n vedrns tovs maisas' rd péy yap ynpas 
rey, 9 Se vedrns €Aridos sAnpns. 


hd wat x.r.A.] The courage of the sanguine man is the 8. 17. 
temporary feeling ; he is elated by a perhaps groundless 
victory. But the truly courageous man is actuated by 
inciple. His nature is such that the law of duty is always 

s eyes. Hence (&é) you may take him on a sudden 
liscomposing him. His courage will be ready on the 
\otice, because it is Armse/f, not a passing mood. 


ews ydp paddov Fv, Ste Frrov éx mapacxeuys| This is a. 19. 
| reading for the amd éews yap paddov, f xat ore x.t.d. Of 
ccepted by Bekker. Kb, Ob, CCC, and Cambr. have 

we Wrrov. Iam not sure that the imp. 4» is in place here. 
uggest aro éLews yap padAov elvar, Sre Hrrov ex mupacKeuis. 


loiv ob wéppw av edehniduv] Because their hope blinds a. 23. 
line to the real nature of the danger which they en- 


| Those who do not know (of dyvootvres) are, however, a. 24. 
> the sanguine in not having that opinion of their own 
y which the latter have. "Agiwpa is here the superior 
ch the sanguine attach to themselves, as persons likely to 
of. BLM. iv. 3. 12, where rd rov peyadroweyou dkiwpa is the 


1117 a. 24. 


a. 26. 
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superior value which the peyaddyuxos assigns to himself—+ 
abrdv agit dgcos d»—iv. 3. 3. 

Swep of “Apyetor éralor| The editors refer to Xen. Hell. 
for this incident, which occurred in the battle (B.c. 392) 
Long Walls of Corinth, between the Argeians, Corinthia 
Athenian mercenaries who held Corinth, and the Corinthia 
aided by Lacedaemonians and Sikyonians. ‘The Argeiai 
Grote (first. of Greece pt. II, chap. 75), ‘bold from super 
bers attacked and broke the Sikyonians, tearing up the f 
and pursuing them down to the sea with much slaughtel 
which Pasimachus the Lacedaemonian commander of 
coming to their aid, caused his small body of horsemen to d 
and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them with 
taken from the Sikyonians inscribed on the outside with t 
sigma (2). With these he approached on foot to att 
Argeians, who, mistaking them for Sikyonians, rushed 
charge with alacrity.’ 

Eudemus (£. £. iii. 1. 1230 a. 16 sqq.) thus sums 
discussion of the spurious forms of courage—avrey rey 
dydpeiavy of Sia rHv aid@ Sopévorres pddtcra daveier (dy) 
xaOdrep xai “Opnpos roy “Exropd dyow tropeivat ror Kivduvoy 
tov "AxiAXea® 


(xai) 


““"Exropa 8 uidws ete” 
“ TlovAvddpas pot mparos eAcyxeiny avabnoe.” 

Kat €otiy 7 moXctixn av8peia auvrn. 7 8 dAnOns ovrTe aury ott 
ovdepia, GAAG Gpoia pev, Gorep xai n Trav Onpiwr, & dea row by 
77H wAnyn peperat, ove yap ore adognoet, Set pévery HoSouperos 
Opyny, ovre 3a TO py vopiCerw aroGaveicGat, 7 81a Td Suvapers Exe 
rikds’ ovdé yap oinoeras ovTm ye o/sepoy eivas ovbev. GAX’ em 
dpern mpoatpetixn (rovro 8€ mas A€yopev, etpyras mpdrepoy, Ore Ei 
mavra aipeioOat moet, Kat TovTd ott TO Ov évexa, Td Kaddv), dnAoP 
Gvdpeia dpern Tis ovoa evexa Tivos romnoes Kai poSepa tropevew, 
dv dyvoray (6pOas yap paddAov rout xpivew) obre 80 y8orny, GAN’ | 


° 


émei, dy ye py Kaddv 7} GAAG pamkdy, ovy Umopeve’ aicxpor yap. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have said that Courage is concerned with feelings of confidence, and with 
healings of fear : but it is with the latter more than with the former that it ts 
cocerned, for fear is painful, and it is harder and more praiseworthy to bear 
fein than to abstain from pleasure. But though the exercise of courage ts 
surrounded by circumstances of pain, yet the end ts sweet, as the garland 
ts sweet for the athlete, though the contest be painful. The comragcous man 
endures death and wounds for the sake of glorious achievement in war. It 
wuld be absurd however to say that he rejoices in death and wounds: he 
endures them as pains, and the more complete his excellence, and the happier 


kis k/e, the greater pains are they to him: life isso well worth living, and he 
has to look forward to the loss of so much. But he is all the more courageous 
that he gives up so much for glory in war: his courage realises in the most 
perfect way the type of those strenuous virtues which taste pleasure only in 
laying hold of the end. But, although he is thus the bravest of men, perhaps a 
les brave man, with nothing to lose, might make a more useful soldier, being 
ready to risk his life for a small remuneration. 


| $1. pa&dow wept ra GoBepd}] So, as Ramsauer notes, cwppoovry 1117 a. 80. 
| I frrov wep) ras Avmas (iii. 10. 1), and AevOepedrns is paddow ev 17 ddoe 
(iv. 1, 1). 


$2] Sixaiws ewaivetrat’ xyadewesrepoy yap x.7.A.] Cf. ii. 3. 10 mepi a. 34. 
bi rd yadewcorepow dei kal Téx¥7 yiverat Kai dpery” Kai yap ro eb BéArwoy ev 
Try, 

$8. 08 phy GANA Sdgecey Gy elvar 7d Kata Thy dvBpeiay tédos ASU, a. 35. 
brd tay nixdy 8 dhavilecGar] The yom which the courageous 
Man experiences in realising his end is not a pleasurable feeling, 
but an ideal satisfaction. Pleasurable feeling cannot coexist with 
painful feeling ; but ideal satisfaction may. As Professor Jowett 
Says in his /nfroduction to the Gorgias—Plato does not ‘mean to 
say that Archelaus is tormented by the stings of conscience; or 
that the sensations of the impaled criminal are more agreeable than 
of the tyrant drowned in luxurious enjoyment. Neither is he 
speaking, as in the Protagoras, of virtue as a calculation of pleasure, 
an opinion which he afterwards repudiates in the Phaedo. What 
then is his meaning? And what is the value of his method? His 
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meaning we shall be able to illustrate best by parallel 
which, whether justifiable by logic or not, have alway 
among mankind. We must remind the reader that Soci 
self implies that he will be understood or appreciated by 
He is speaking not of the consciousness of happiness, t 
idea of happiness. When a martyr dies in a good ca 
a soldier falls in battle, we do not suppose that death ¢ 
are without pain, or that their physical suffering is alv 
pensated by a mental satisfaction. Still we regard them 
and we would a thousand times rather have their dea 
shameful life. Nor is this only because we believe thai 
obtain an immortality of fame, or that they will have « 
glory in another world, when their enemies and persecutc 
proportionably tormented. Men are found in a few ins 
do what is right, without reference to public opinion o 
sequences. And we regard them as happy on this gro 
much as Socrates’ friends are described as regarding h 
opening of the Phaedo; or as was said of another, “th 
upon his face as upon the face of an angel.” We are 
cerned to justify this idealism by the standard of utility, 
rules of logic, but merely to point out the existence | 
sentiment in the better part of human nature.’ 


eimep odpxivo.] Grant translates (rightly I think) ‘the 
are painful and grievous to flesh and blood,’ following |] 
who has cum ex carne constent. Michelet rejects this ren 
pracsertim st mulla praedtti sint carne, referring to de Ani 
423 b. 22 where flesh is said to be the medium of touch- 
€vrés TO Tov antov aicOnrixdy. vvTw yap dy oupBaivor Sm 
Tay dor’ énribepevwy yap eri Td alaOnrnptoy ovK aio Oaverat, 
capka énitiOepevwv aicOdverar® ore To perafv rov drricov n ot 


Sid S€ 7d OANA. . . hatverat exe] The ideal satisfact 
Idea of Happiness,’ is apt to be lost in the crowd ¢ 
feelings. 


§§ 4, 5.] In these sections self-sacrifice is praised in 
which we shall do well to keep in mind when we 
Aristotle’s account of peyadopuyia. Qud' peyaAdyuyos th 
seems to be devoted to his own evdamovia: but gud ard 
ready joyfully to surrender it. See Grant's interesting 
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ich Aristotle’s d»dpeios, @ pddtora (nv df» is compared with 117¢t ” 
ordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior ’—‘ more brave for this, that he hath 
ach to love.’ 


$5. ob 8)... dpdwrera:] sc. ris. ‘The deep moral pleasure,’ b. 15. 
ps Grant (Evhics, Essay IV, vol. i. p. 226), ‘ which attaches to 
ble acts, Aristotle describes as triumphing even over the physical 
in and outward horror which may attend the exercise of courage. 
id he acknowledges that in many cases this may be the only 
asure attending upon virtuous actions.’ 

Of course rd xara ry» dydpeiay stand in a somewhat exceptional 
ition, as compared with rd xard rds dAdas dperds. They are 
nful in a sense in which other virtuous actions are not. Other 
mous actions indeed imply a restraint put upon inclination ; but 
én once the moral character has been formed, they are no 
ger painful: and some of them are even in themselves (7. ¢. as 
inguished from their ends) pleasant, e.g. ra xara Thy peyadorpe- 
» are themselves pleasant to the connoisseur (¢mornpev) who 
‘rms them. Ta «ard riv dvdpeiay however are not thus zn 
welves pleasant. They are so painful that it is only the man 
) has the strongest interest in the chief end, who will bring 
self to perform them. Aristotle thus gives due prominence 
is account of a»dpeia to the struggle which some have repre- 
ed as essential to morality. But we must not allow ourselves 
x misled by his remarks here. He is not one of those who 
‘ea struggle essenfial to morality. On the contrary, morality 
1 him is perfect adaptation to environment: accordingly, we 
-him in his accounts of the other virtues dwelling on the ease 
pleasure with which the good man acts. But the other virtues 
concerned with life, and may well result in pleasant actions ; 
‘reas aw8peia shows itself in the presence of death. It necessarily 
dlves acts which are painful, as breaking with life. Its grandeur 
nhanced, in proportion as the life or adaptation which it calls 
lan away from, is the more perfect. It is perhaps a defect in 
stotle’s system that it does not recognise any other virtues, 
pt dv8peia, which call a man away from the brilliant everyday 
of which the peyaAcwWuyos is the ideal ornament: ¢.g. Aristotle’s 
xd man is never required to give up his brilliant career, in order 
help the outcasts of society. As it is, it is only here in this 
Sage, in reference to the «v8peia of the man @ pdAwra (nv dfcoy, 
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1117 b,15, that we find Aristotle deeply touched by the sublimity and paths 
of that struggle between inclination and duty, which impresd 
Kant so powerfully, and is celebrated by him in so many passages 
full of lyrical fervour. 


b.17. § 6. otparisras] #.¢. mercenaries: py goes with the subd 
Tovs roovrous, and xpuricrous orparieras is predicate. 


CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Next in order comes Temperance, the excellence of the other subdivision of tu 
srrational part of the soul. It is, as we have said, a mediocrity in relat 
pleasures, and (though to a less extent) to pains ; and profligacy is related to th 
same pleasures and pains. 

To what spectal pleasures then ts Temperance related? Pleasures may he 
distinguished as bodily and mental. Mental pleasures are those which fet 
the mind without affecting the body, such as the pleasure of being esteemed, d 
acquiring knowledge, of listening to wonderful tales, of hearing oneself talk, end 
of gossip. It is not in relation to any of these pleasures that we speak of we 
being temperate or profligate. The man, e.g. who likes to hear himself talks 
a bore, but not a profligate. Accordingly, it ts with bodily pleasures tha 
Temperance will be concerned ; but not with all of them—not with the Nast 
of the eye, as such: e.g. aman is not temperate or profligate by reason of the 
pleasure he takes in painting, although there is undoubtedly a right wy 
of liking pictures, as there are wrong ways—nor with the pleasures of the tar: 
we do not speak of those who are too much addicted to music and the theatre a 
profligate, or of those who like them in moderation as temperate—nor with the 
pleasures of smell, except by association: thus there is no profligacy or inlem 
perance in being very fond of the scent of flowers, but there is in being C07 

fond of the odours of the perfume bottle and the dinner table. Profigatt 
gluttonous persons like these odours because they remind them of the things ty 
lust after. Even people who are not gluttonous like the smell of food when they 
are hungry ; but gluttonous persons like it without being hungry. Th 
assoctated pleasure is the only pleasure which the lower animals derive fromtut 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell. The dog likes the smell, because it sggou 
the taste, of the hare which he tracks ; the lion rejoices when he hears the i0% 
of the ox and knows that itis near and may soon be eaten; the roe sh 
or wild goat, pleases his eye with the prospect of food. Temperanit ™ 
profligacy then are concerned with those pleassres which the lower amines 
share with man—servile and brutish pleasures, tt would thus appear, Thst 
are the pleasures of touch and taste—although taste, properly so called, ve. ths 
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durinination of Aavours, as exemplified by the wine-taster, or the chef, is not 
what the ginttonous person takes much, or any, pleasure in. His pleasure is 
in the purely tactual enjoyment which is common to swallowing meat and drink. 
That « certain gourmand wished that his throat were as long as acrane’s, 
towing thereby that his pleasure was tactual. Profligacy then being related to 
hah, which is the most general or elementary of all the senses, and belongs to 
nan, net as man, bul as animal, is justly held to be a disgraceful and brutish 
Nie, Certain finer tactual pleasures must however be distinguished from 
hee to which profligacy, or intemperance, ts related. Profligacy, or intemper- 
Wee, kas to do only with the tactual pleasures of certain definite organs: not 
“8. with the pleasure of a skin glowing under the hand of the rubber in the 
VUENEst 2.96. 


$1. epi cwhpoodwns] See Z. LZ. iii. 2 and M. M. i. 21. ‘t0- 
pest, says Grant, ‘ which in spite of the false ets mology given 
: Plto’s Cratylus 411 E [owrnpia dpovnoews| and Evh. vi. 5. 5 
's eg{ovoay TI» dpéynow] meant originally “sound mindedness” 
1 German, Besonnenheit), soon came to mean temperance with 
gard to pleasures. In this sense it is often popularly defined by 
ato, cf. Rep. 430 E xdopos mov ms 9 cwppocivn éori nai ydovav 
ae wal emOupsey éyxpdrea. Sympos. p. 196 C elvar yap dpodo- 
ita gupoovwn rd xpareiy Hover Kal embuysay, &c.’ See also Charm. 
The same tendency which appeared in Aristotle’s treatment of 
Oela appears in his treatment of cwdpoctm—the tendency to 
urow the reference of a term which Plato, in accordance with 
ular usage, employed with a wider meaning. wdpocvrn in the 
dublic is good sense and good feeling, resulting in moderation 

all things; and is especially viewed as a communis sensus, or 
#aa uniting the various classes of the state in peace and con- 
ntment under an established system of government (Rep. 432). 
at Aristotle limits the meaning of the term to moderation in 
‘spect of certain bodily pleasures. ZwPpoavvn, from being, in the 
‘public, a virtue with as distinct a social reference as d8:Kxaoovwn 
belf, thus becomes, in the Z¢hics, the most strictly personal of all 
te virtues. 

Sexoion ydp Toy dddyew pepdy adrar elvar al dperai] Ramsaucr 
‘pects these words. As they stand, they seem to indicate a plan 
Poo which Aristotle arranges the dperat in order. He begins with 
¥ two dperai specially associated with the two subdivisions of the 
Mens duos ris Wuxys, peréxovga pévros ry ASyou—Viz. :—Oupds and 
thie, It is true that the other pOxai dperai, as well as dvdpeia 
Nd ewppocvvn, consist in the regulation of Goya waén having their 

x 
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117 b. 28. origin in 6uyds or éxOupia: but de8pela and cadpoovwy are specially 


b. 29. 
b. 30. 


1118 a. 1. 


a. 


a. 9. 


13. 


associated with these parts, being the regulation of their ma 
characteristic manifestations—those manifestations, namely, whic 
are common to man and brutes, and may, as owing nothing 0 
social influences, be deemed dAoya in a more thorough sense thin 
such passions as a desire for other people’s money, or a desire for 
honour, which are called into existence by social influences. Oa 
the other hand, if the divisions of the dpexriedy pépos were it 
Aristotle’s mind, ‘ Why,’ as Grant asks, ‘does he not begin wih 
aappocvwn, since Gupnds is higher than émOupia (Eth. vii. 6)?’ Iam 
inclined, after all, to think with Grant that ‘ Aristotle probably 
began his list of the virtues with courage and temperance, because 
they were two of the Greek cardinal virtues’; and to follow 
Susemihl in attaching great weight to Ramsauer’s suggestion that 
the words doxotc: yap . . . al dperai are interpolated. 


elpytat] ii. 7. 3. 

jrrov ydp nat ody dpoiws dori wept ras Adwas}] The article before 
Auras (Cf. ii. 7. 3 wept Hdomis 8é cal AUwas od waoas, Frrov 8 cal sep 
tas Avmas) limits the reference to the pains caused by the absence 
of the pleasures: cf below iii. 11. 5. 


SinptijcOwoay] cof x. 5, where #8ovai are distinguished according 
to the évépyecae which they attend. 


éxdrepos] 1.¢. 5 prddripos and 6 dudopabys. 
toutrwy xatpe| Scaliger’s conjecture rovre is probably correct. 


§ 3.] See Theoph. Char. xxii. (iii) mept d&oAeoyéas, and xtil 
(vii) wept Aadias, and xxiv. (viii) wept Aoyorodas. 


§ 5. xatd cupBeByxds] 7. ¢. ‘ by association.’ 


§§ 6, 7, 8.] Ch de Sensu 5, where two kinds of éepai are dist 
guished, (1) those which are correlated with the various yupo, 
have therefore 16 430 cat rd Avmppdv xara cupBeSneds, or by assoce 
tion. (These are the écpat with which the dxcAaoros is said 9 
EN. tii. 10. 6 to be concerned xara cupBeBnxds.) They at 
associated with rpopy and 1rd Openruxdy pépos, and so becoit 
indirectly objects of émévyia. When the desire for food has be? 
satisfied, these écpai no longer give pleasure. (2) Those 
which are pleasant xaf airis, e.g. the scent of flowers. Ther 4 
not invite us to eat, nor do they stimulate any desire. The plea:v™ 
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lerived from such dopai is peculiar to man, whereas that of dopai 1118 a. 18. 
waociated with tastes is common to him with the brutes; see de Sensu 
$443 b. 16 ein 3¢ rov dadpavrov bv0 éoriv’ ov yap Somep ruds hace, 
te isrey cidq rou dodparrod, GAN’ gorw. Sopiordor 8¢ was Core Kai THs 
te lore’ rd piv ydp dors xara rovs xupols reraypévor aitay, Sorep 
leeper, cal +d 730 xal rd AvENpdy Kara oupBeByxds Cxovow did yap rd row 
heros wcOn elvas, ex Ovpoivrery pév 78eia: al dcpal rovrey eli, mendn- 
taptras O¢ cai pander Seopdvots ovy HSeiat, ovde rovTas, Sore abra pev, 
whiney ctwopev, xara cupBeBnxds Exovor rd HBV Kai AuMnpdy, 81d «al 
Werer cigi cowal roy (ger? al 8¢ caf’ atras ndeias rdy dopdr eiciv, vlov 
ltée dxOae ovddy yap paddoyv od" frroy mpds thy tpobiy mapaKa- 
leew, ovde cupBadrecrat mpds éribupiay ovdev, dAAd rolvayrioy paddovy. 
f. E.E. iii, 2, where the above distinction between al dapat al xara 
wWAcAynds HSeias and al xa6’ ards is brought out distinctly (it is 
aly hinted at in the £..V.—rovis yap xaipovras phrov § pddov 
upcTey copais ov Aéyouey dxoAdorous § 5), 1231 a. 6 dAAd Kal Tov 
Ope Tavrais xaipovew Coat card oupSeBnxos edpaivovor, adda py «al 
brs, Déyes Bé py cal!’ airds, als f eAmi{ovres xaipopey # pepsnpdvor, 
ae bus cal worey (3° érépay yap Hdoviy ratras yaipoper, Thy Tod 
ayer } riety), na airas 8¢ oloy al rd» dvOdy eloiv. 81d cppedds En 
rpardmxos tas per xaddw S{ew ras dé Hodv. 

We may say that cwppooivn and axodacia are concerned with those 
‘wai which Plato distinguishes as #Anpocers ris évBecas, OF dradXayai 
wms, from the xaOapai j8ovai: see note on x. 3. 7, for quota- 
ons from Rep. 584 B, and Phzlebus 51 B, where Plato distinguishes 
xse two kinds of HSovai. The oloy ypopunacs nal oxnpacr of £. XV. 
i. 10. 3 may be an echo of the ras mepi re ra kadd Aeydpeva ypopara 
Umepi ra cxnpara Of Philebus 51 B. The ray dopey rag mieiotas 
€ Philésus 51 B shows that the distinction marked by Aristotle’s 
ard gupSeSnxds and xaf avras was present to Plato's mind. The 
ollowing passage in Af. Af. ii. 7. 1203 b. 20-28 may be compared 
$ giving very clearly this distinction between 78evai, which is the 
kychological ground upon which Aristotle proceeds in determining 
he proper sphere of cwppoown and axodacia—enei 3 obv dorw 9 
Rem) nai xabiorapéms ras Gicews nai xabeornxvias, olov xabiorayéms 
Wal ct dweias dvanAnpwcets, eabeornevias 86 ai dd Tis Seas Kal THs 
bet cal raw rowvrer ovcat, BeArious ay einoay al xabeornxvias THs 
pores ivépyeas’ al yap nooval car’ audordpous Aeyduevas rovs rpdmous 
dipwna cicix’ Sore Sirov Sri al dnd ris GWews ndoval xal tis axons Kat 
W keporicbas AéArioras dy einoay, ied ai ye coparixal ¢£ dvarknpacees. 

xX 2 
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§ 7. 08% gore 82 088’ . . . cupPeByxds] Zell refers to Problenae 
KH. 7, 950 2. 9 ovcdy 8¢ ray alcOnoeey mévre, rd Te DAda (ga ani be 
péveay ray mpoeipnuéver noerat, card 8€ rds dAAas } cAws ovy era} 
card oupBeBnxds rovro mdcyet. dpay piv yap 6 dpay, if nal oodpert 
pevos, yaipes Gre awodaves’ cal Cray wAnpedy, ovdé Tra roavra Aka ary, 
Gowep ovd€ nypiy n rov rapixou o3yn, Grav ddny txeper rou gaye. oe 
8€ evdeeis Gpev, ndda, 4 Se rod pddov dei Hdeia, CL. E. L. iii. 2. 1230 
b. 36 dAAd mepl ra dv0 ray aicOyrey ruira, wepi dwep cal rida bye 
pdvov ruyxave: aloOyrixas exovra, nal xaipovra cai Avwovpera, sepl 1 
yevora xai dard. mepi 8¢ Ta Trdv Grey aicbyraw Gdda ayedin spout 
Gravra daiveras avacOnres daxeipeva, olny wept evappooriay § ead. 
ovbey yap, & re nai dfov Adyou, Haiveras sacyxovra avrg +z beupig 1H 
caley h rf dxpodce ray evappdorey, ef pn Ti wou cupPBeBnxe reparede’ 
GAN’ ode mpds Ta evHoin fH Svoewdn’ Kairos rds ye alaOnoes cfurépas Gem 
mdoas, dA\a cal roy copay ravrais yaipovew doa cara cupped 
edpaivovow, adAa py «al avras. 

I agree with Grant in thinking that this view according to which 
‘brutes have no pleasure of hearing or smell or sight excep 
accidental ones, namely when sounds or scents indicate to them 
their prey or their food’ is questionable. Some animals seem to 
derive pleasure from music’. A dog will sit for an hour at a time 
at a window looking with evident pleasure and interest at people 
and vehicles passing in the street. As for his pleasures of smel, 
which engross so much of his attention, they are obviously 9 
different from any with which our less developed sense makes % 
acquainted, that it would be rash to say that they are all sm 
ovpBeBnxds. Indeed the presumption is in favour of many of them 
being «af airas. That a dog experiences Wuyexai Adovai, such a 
those of friendship, performance of duty, and vanity, is prety 
obvious. 


at xdves] Giphanius notes that cvov and canis are feminine whet 
hunting is concerned. Aristotle tells us that the female Laconia 
hounds were better than the males; see A’tst. Anim. ix. i. 608% 
27 ai Adxawwat xuves ai Onrevat evpveorepar Tov appévey ciais. 


dpoiws 8° 008’ iSav H [ebpav] Ehagov] ord" a» = ovte v5 apa (f 
ovdé rais dopais, and ovd€ ry dwvy above); and # eipas is a 


1 Coraes calls attention to /o/. ®. 6, where Aristotle himself admits thst 
brutes have some appreciation of music: 1341 a. 13. 
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ecause he (or an interpolator, according to Sus. and Byw.) is 1118 a. 22. 
binking of Iliad iii. 23 
Sore Néww dxdpn peydAr@ em copars Kvpoas, 
eipdw § Zracor Kxepady f dyptoy alya. 
$8 Ser dvBpawode8erg Kai Onpiddecs gaivovra:} Zell quotes a. 25. 
"rb, KH. 2. 949 b. 6 dia ri xard dv0 pdvas ala Onoes dxpareis Aéyopey, 
lew dbyy kai yedou ; # dud ras dd TrovTwv ywouevas Hdovds Hpyiv Kal Trois 
Mas (goes; dre oby xowval ovca dripdrarai elor, 806 cai padtota f pdvac 
ror elow. ore roy ind ruvrey yrrapevov Weyouey nal axpary 
axddaoror civas Hapér, 314 ro Und rey xeipiorwy Ndovay Hrracbat. 


44] Touch is the fundamental sense in all animals; see de a. 26. 
‘Rima ii. 2. 413 db. 4 aluOqoews 8¢ mpdroy imdpxe macw addy. Sonep 
‘te Opewriuxdy Sivara: xwpilerOar rs dps cal mdons aicOncews, ovTws 
ify raw Dror alcOnoewy. Opentixdv 8¢ Aéyopev Td ToLovTOy pdpioy THs 
ms ov cal rd Gudpeva peréyer’ ra 8¢ (pa mavra haiverat ry darikhy 
show Zyovra. Touch is necessary to the preservation of the 
mal. Sounds and colours and smells do not feed the animal. 
hat which feeds it must touch it immediately. The touch of 
od is taste. Taste accordingly is correlated with 1d 6pemrixdy 
ps, see de Anima iii. 12. 434 b. 11 érel yap 7d (Gov capa eupuydy 
Tt, copa b¢€ day anrdy, antov 8€ 106 aicOnrov apy, avdyxn kai rd Tov 
iv cepa dwrixdy eiva, ei peAdet caLecOar rd (pov. ai yap dddat aicby- 
ds érépwr aicOdvovra, olov dodpyois SWis axon’ dmtopevoy b€, ei py 
& aisOnow, ov duyjcerar ra pew evyew ta dé AaBeiv. ei 8€ rovro, 
weroy fora calecba ro (Gov. dd xai ) yevois orw Sonep apn res’ 
es yap eorw, 1 8¢ rpopy TO capa TO dnrdv. odos be cai xp@pa 
b don ov rpéper, ovd€ moet ovr abfnow obfre Pbiow. Sore Kai Thy 
vow dxdyan dgdyy eivai twa, da 1d rou darov kai Operrixov aicOnow 
mm’ abras pév ovv dvayxaiat ro (aw, Kal havepov Gre ovx oidv re Gvev 
is etnas (gov. ai 8€ Gdat rov re ev Evexa nai yever (pow dn ob TO 
Yer, aha riciv, olov rm mopevtixg avdyxn imdpxew ei yap pede 
Keoba, ob povow 8 anrdpevoy aivOdverOat GAG Kai drobev. Cf. 
Sensu i. 436 b. 10 Tois 8€ (gos, 7 pev (Gov éxacrov, dvaynn Umdpyew 
Orow roure yap To (Gow eivat cai pi (@ov diopi{oper. “1dia 8 dn xa 
Mero n pew dehy Kal yevows axudovber maow ¢£ avaykns, n pev apn bia 
» clpquerny aitiay ev rois mepi Wuyns, 7 Sé yevors dia THY Tpodny’ Td yap 
Ubaxpives kai rd Aumnpdv alty mepi THY Tpodny, Gore Td pev hevyew Td 
Cusnery, at SAws 6 xupds care Tov Opemrixov popiou mdbos. Al dé dad 
* tubey aicOnoes Trois mwopeuTixois avtay, oluv dodpnots Kai dxoy cal 
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dys, wGos pey ToIs Exoves certnpias Evexey indpxovaw, Exes hens 
apoasc bardpeva TH Tpodyy cai ra Gavira cai rd Pbaprina Hevyenn, res & 
cai Gporncvews tvyxavoves rou ev évexa® woddas yap eigayyedoun be 
gopds, €£ bv 7 re tev vonrér eyyiverat Gpdenois nai 9 Tey wpacrer. 


§ 9 Ty yedon: emi pixpdv 4 od8ey xpioGa:| With the pleasures 
derived from the various flavours which yevous perceives as distinc 
(and it is with these that yeitors in the strict sense is concernd— 
Tis yap yevoees coriw i Kpicis THY yuuer) the axdAacros has not directly 
to do. Tevous, the perception of flavours, stands to the mere senst- 
tion of throat-touch, with which the dxdAagros has directly to é, 
in much the same relation in which the smell of food stands to 
taste ; and, although certain xupoi may, like certain dopat, be desired 
xara cupBeBnxds by the dxdAaoros, yet roughly the remark of Eade 
mus is true that deodagia is not concerned with the pleasures of the 
tip of the tongue, but with those of the throat: £. £. iii 2. 12318 
12 éwet nai roy wept 1d yevoror ob wepi sacay Hdomyy ewroqros ra bypit, 
oid sowy rp axpp ris yAerrns 9 atcOnots, GAN’ coer re gapryp, 
Couey dy paddov  yevoa rd wabos. od of dYoddyos ove ciyera TH 
yAGrray éxew paxpdy dAda roy Gipvyya yepdvou, dowep Sustone 
"Epufidos. Gore mepi ra dwrdpeva, os dxdes ciweiv, Serer ry oF 
Aaciay. 

With rys yap yevoeds dorw 1 xpiots rey yupew may be compared 
de An. ii. 10. 422 b. 10 ra @ €idn roy xvper, Gowep cai ext rer Yr 
paror, atAG pév tavavria, rd yAvKd cal 1d mixpdvy, éxdpera b¢ rou pate 
Auapdy, rou dé rd dApupor’ peraky S€ Toure ré re Spepv Kai To avoTY” 
Kai otpupvoy cai fv" axeddr yap attra: doxovow civas Scahopai yw: 
are ro yevotixoy €ore rd Surdyet rowovroy, yevoror d€ Td wowTune OTe 
Aexeia avrov. 


§ 10. dpopdyos] His name, Philoxenus, is given in the passagt 
E. E. iii, 2. 1231 a. 16 quoted above, and in the present passagt 5 
supplied by N>, Ob, Ald., Kb, CCC, NC, Cambr., and other MSS: 
also in Prod, KH. 7. 950 a. 2 we read ray 8€ xara ryy rpohy as’ 
€viwy pev ev Ty yAw@rrn 1d ndv, an’ éviwy b€ ev TE Adpvyy, dd nai or 
fevos yepdvou papvyya evxero éxev. There are several references 
him (or them, for there were more than one of the name) ® 
later writers—Plutarch, Aelian, Athenaeus: thus, Plut. de Am¢f 
1 has xvpav ndovg 8e8ovAmcbas Pirckevoy rév spogdyor: Plut dt 
occulte vivendo 1 rovs pév yap wept Srdferor ray ’Epufidos . .. eT 


tee RK 
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xepi ra Wa: Athenaeus Deipn. viii. 26 «dy dAA@ 8¢ pépe Gyoi 1118 a. 82. 
v 
] 

Sr0Lerds wo, ws Aéyova’, 6 KvOnpios 

stare rpeie Exe Mipvyye wixeur, 

Swes, karaxive, dyoiv, ort mACioTOY xpdvoy, 

cai wav6’ dua pot rd Bpdopad nduvny rrotj. 
0 Aelian Var. Hist. x. 9 SAdfevos Xixvos fv, nat yaorpods Frrov. 
phanes mentions an Eryxis son of Philoxenus in Ba/rach. 
Corr. Kb and Ff have #Ardfews 6 "Epugiws, pr. KO and CCC 
Iftos. 
n€é is properly the wind-pipe, but is here used loosely for 
ropayos or gullet. Ramsauer refers to de Part. An. iv. 11. 
29 to show ‘quo sensu Aristoteli probabile fuerit votum 
eni’: ey yap yAorra ray yupay moet Ty atcOnow, Tay edeaTav 
ody 7 dom... Kai oxeddv TeY WACioTMY BYwv Kal cdeoTaY €v TH 
rary race (v. 1, Bite) rov oicopdyou yiverat 9 xapis. 


mdm] z.¢. it belongs to all animals: see de Anima ii. 2. p. 1. 
4 aloOncewas 3¢ xpa&roy imdpxe waow dgn. daomep Be rd Ope- 
lara xepiferOa: ris dds cai wdons aicOnoews, ovtws 7 dpi Tar 
ic€noewy, Opewrixoy 3¢€ Acyouev Td rTorovToy pdptov THs Wuxis ov 
Gudpera perexes’ ra 8¢ (Ga mavra daiverar ry darixny aicOnow 
The Paraphrast’s explanation is wrong—xoworary éotiy 7 
rdgas Tais alaGnoeow eet cat aby revi wmacas ai aicOnoes aicba- 
for Aristotle in the de Sensu 4. 442 a. 29 finds fault with 
ritus for reducing all the senses to touch: Anpéxpiros 8€ cai 
To Tey huawdrdywv, Goot A€yovos mepi aicOnoews, atrommrardy rt 
wayra yap ta aic@nra drra mowvow. Kairos ef ovr Tour’ éxet, 
$ Kai Tay dAAwy aicédnoewy éxdorn ddn tis ¢oriv’ rovto 8 ore 
» OV yxadrernoy ovmdciv. Cf. Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
vol. ii. pp. 152 sqq. for a defence of the view of Democritus 
by Aristotle. 


€devOepidrarar| Opposed to dvdparodades in § 8. b. 4. 


wiois} In the Gymnasia there were baths, apparently b. 6. 
to our Turkish baths, which were used by the gymnasts 
ercise. For the advantages derived from rpives and the 

lent Oeppacia see Prod. AZ. 2. 965 b—g966 a, b. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Desires are (1) common to all men and natural, and (2) peculiar to init 

uals and acquired. Thus the desire for food and drink and the sexual dsm 
are (1) natural, while individuals show (2) preferences for this or tha! ind f 
food, etc. But evenin these individual preferences there is an elemat | 
natural desire, in that there are some things which all men agree in profemm® 
to certain other things. So far as a desire is simply natural, i.e. so far & 
dividual preference has not refined upon it, it does not hold out mtuch templet 
to error, and when error takes place, tt ts always in the way of exces. Th 
those people are few who, simply because they are hungry or thirsty, will wr 
fill their bellies with whatever comes to hand. It %s only the lowest sn d 
people who tend to become gucsling-bellies as they are called. 

But when individual preference comes in as to the particular kind of feed, at 
with which the natural desire ts to be satisfied, there are many who erred 
many are the ways of error. For when we say that a man‘ has a great lilsag 
Sor something) we mean either that he likes something which he ought stl 
like at all, or likes it more than the average man does, or in the wiong WY: 
Now in all these respects the profltyate, or intemperate man, gots lo ¢xitss. As 
delights in things which he ought not to delight in at all - abominations ; and 
where it is permitted to take delight, he does so more than he ought, and wort 
than the average man does, 

So much for the relation of temperance and intemperance to pleasures: O/" 
the pains to which they are related. they are those caused by the absence of 
excessive pleasures. Such pains the temperate man does not feel, while the 
profligate, or intemperate, man ts tortured by them. These absurd pains JO" 
produced by pleasures! are to be distinguished from the more reai pani orkid 
the courageous man endures and the coward shrinks from. 

Those who are deficient in thetr love of pleasure a:e¢ very rare— so rare that 
they are not even distinguished by a name ; indeed such insensibilily as HO" 
ts scarcely human. 

As for the temperate man, he observes the mean in these things. He take: a 
pleasure in what the intemperate man takes most pleasure, but rather hates ** 
and the pleasures which he does allow himself are never excessive or sli-times— 
whether they be those proper toa healthy constitution, or other pleasures i - 
Jar as they do not interfere with health and vigour, and are not inconstsl! - 
with the uleal of a noble life, or beyond his means. 


§§ 1, 2, 3,4.] The xowai, or vowai éneOvpiaa are those whse- 
all men experience. But few men habitually gratify them in # 
improper way, simply gud xowai or dvorxat, t.¢. promiscuou= 
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hout caring for the manner in which they are gratified, so long 1118 b.8. 
they are gratified somehow. The few who do so are the Aiav 
paxotesers, who ¢.g. overfill their bellies with any sort of food. 
@ in kai ewideros éweOupias are partly (1) the particular directions 
ich the xowai éwOvpia: legitimately take in different men, ¢. g. 
ference for this kind of food or drink rather than that, where 
‘things specially desired are good, if taken in moderation ; 
ly (2) perversions of the xowai émOvyia, by which they are 
ected to objects which are pionrd. It is where the cowat émOvpiat 
particular directions, that we find axoAacia for the most part. 
lig particular (and in itself legitimate) way of gratifying a natural 
man desire attracts one man, that particular way another man, 
1 they go to excess in these particular ways. Here we have to 
with what is distinguished in Z£. XM. vii. 5. 8 as 9 avOpwrivn 
lesia from 4 xard xpécbeow, 9 Onpiddns f voonzaredns, under which 
er head it may be noted the desire of td puonrd mentioned in 
properly falls. 


1] Scaliger, with the approval of Susemihl and Rassow, 
rich. p. 58) inserts cai @uocxai after coal, b. 8. 


pas... nat edviis| These are the two objects of rd Operriudy b, 9. 
nguished in de Anima ii. 4. 415 a. 23—nutrition and repro- 
ion—n Oper Wuxi cat é€v rois dAdo Undpxes Kat mporn xal 
rary Sumupis dors Wuyns caf hy tmdpxe 1d (nv draow fs €orw épya 

was Kui rpodn ypnoacGa. 

was | Sypds tpodijs] We have here the ordinary distinction b. 10. 
‘een solid and liquid nourishment. For Aristotle’s scéentific 

unt of the physiology of nutrition and taste sce de Sensu 4. 

b. 15 sqq. where he tells us that rd €npdv and ro iypcv must 

1 be present in every experience of taste and process of nutrition 
lowep ovy of evarrom\uvortes ev TO Uyp@ TA xpwpata Kai Tovs xupoUs 

Wtoy éxeswy worovet TY Vdwp, OUT Kai 7 uows TO Enpdy Kai TO yeawdes, 

Bd rou Enpu cai yewdous Sinfotca Kai xwoica ro Oeppp mroidy me Td 

w wapackevafer, Kai gore rovro xupos rd ytyvopevor Urd rov eipy- 

w fnpov mabos cy re Vypp THs yevoews THS Kuta Suva GAAoLwrixdy 
pyaar dyes yap TO aloOyrixay eis rovro Buvapes mpovmdpxor’ ov yap 

& 16 parOdvew GAAd cata TO Gewpeiy €ori 1d aicbaverOu. “Ors 8’ ov 

Te {npow GAAd Tov rpodpipov of xupol H mabos cial» } orépnors, det 

hi dvrevOev, Gre obre 1d Enpdv dvev rod typov obre +O Uypov dvev rou 

"8° rpohy yap obdey aitay Trois (qors, GAAG TO pepyperov. 
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1118 b.11. “Opnpos] The editors quote Jad xxiv. 129. 


8 wéos nat dxpdfww}] As Achilles, whom Thetis is addressing i 
the lines referred to above. 


b.12. todo8e] rpodis cai evrzs. Ramsauer conjectures sarrés for ses 
in this clause, construing rd 8¢ rowaode 4} rowode excbvpew com 
mavrés ¢orw ovde ray avray (masc.). But it is better to accept the 
anacoluthon, and to suppose that Aristotle wrote ré 3¢ with the 
infinitive in his mind, and then carelessly wrote was instead ff 
savrés because he had written was yap éwOupet above. Reading 
sas we must of course make ray airay neuter, and explain—se 
Taw alréy dei éniOupei 5 airés. Bywater’s suggestion, ris 8¢ rome, 
is very tempting however. 


b.13. § 2. tpérepor] ‘Et fere ef’ jpiv,) Ramsauer. ‘Esiberos, # 
Hpey emwonOeioa, Par. ‘ Merely capricious,’ Grant. 

b.14.  drepa ydp . . . ruxévrew}] Here two reasons are given for the 
assertion that there is something ‘natural’ even in the mos 
factitious tastes: (1) they are ‘natural,’ in the sense of being the 
expressions of the nature of the particular individuals, it bemg 
‘natural’ that the tastes of individuals should vary within cera 
limits; and (2) they are ‘natural,’ because they are confned 
within these limits—because, though varying, they agree in D0 
giving the preference in any case to certain things distingu 
as Ta Tuydpra, 


macw]} riciv Ob, a mere blunder. 
b. 20. § 3. adryy] sc. ryv yaorepa. 


b.22.  § 4. T&v yap didoToLOUTw .. . wool xaipovgw] Rassow (Forsch. 
58, 59) reads ré for r@ before xaipew (with M> and Ob) and befor 
paddov (Nb and Ob) in line 23, and treats the words rap yap (|. 2?) 
... de (1. 24) as an independent sentence, which he closes with 
a full stop. If ray yap grAcrowotraw Neyoperwy is to be treated 354 
genitive absolute, r@ being retained before xaipecw and paddor, 

a comma placed after &ei, 1. 24, then we must follow Eucken ( 
Arist. dic. rat. p. 31) in reading 89 (M>) after xara navra. a 
Grant thinks that ws in the phrase 9 r@ paddAor fF as of wodho* r 
an interpolation, because he supposes that, if it is retained, sa 
must place a comma after paddoy, and treat 9 ws of wodlda amet 
separate clause, rendering ‘or because they like them as po &” 
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Jo;’ whereas (he argues) padAov # ought to be taken 1118 b, 22. 
' as to give the rendering ‘or because they like them 
people in general’ (mAdov 4 xara rots modAovs, Par.). 
loubtedly the right rendering (it is remarkable however 
does not notice its inconsistency with the natural 
the reading «at ws of roA\ol xaipovow which he accepts 
jut it is not necessary to omit the os in order to obtain 
ws of woAXoi is as good Greek as paddop ff of roAdoi, 
ie same meaning. Thus in vii. 8. 2 (referred to by 
we have dpowos yap 6 dxparns éorw rois rayv pedvoxopevas 
rov otvou xai éAdrrovos f} ws of woAXoi, although in iv. 4. 4 
Grant) we have émawowvres pév én rd padAov # of modXoi. 
being the meaning of 4 paddAov # os of moddoi, it is 
necessary to accept in |. 27 the reading of K>, CCC, 
xai 4 ws of rwoddoi, rendering ‘and more than people in 


he pains with which the oadpay and dxddracros are b. 27. 
are not independent pains like those which the d»dpeios 

pains caused by pleasures (xai ryv Avmnv 8€ roel arg 7 
‘aused by the absence of pleasures. 


me] This is what Grant calls ‘the disgraceful paradox ’ 1119 a. 4. 
The Paraphrast has Sore «at dromdy re Soxet 1d 3: 

o6a wai airiay eivas thy ndovay Tov évayriov. 

wdvu yivovrat]| The ascetic spirit (unless we regard a. 6. 


is a manifestation of it) was conspicuously absent from 
rational character. 


wOpwrinh gor Hf ToadTy dvarcOyncia’ nai ydp td Aowrd 
Such insensibility would be inconsistent with being 
man is after all an animal: cf £. UX. iii. 1. 27 doxet 8’ 
Operixa eivas ra ddoya abn. 
«8 «rd.] In £. YX. ii. 7. 3 we have eAdeirovres 3¢ wepi a 10. 
1 wavy yivovras’ didrep ovd' Gyduatos reruxnxacw ovd’ ol rotov- 
1 8€ avaic@nrot. Eudemus (£. £. iii. 2. 1230 b. 13) has 
nres €xovras &: avacbyciay mpds tas atras noovas ot per 
wOnrous, ot de GAAots Gyduacs Towvrous mpocayopevovow. ~Eors 
wwepipov to mabos ovd’ éemimcAacoy 8a TO mdvras eri Odrepoy 
@AXopy xal nacw evar cupdutoy thy Toy TowovTay Hodcwv Frray 
padsora 8 ecici roovros, oiovs of nwp@pdodidacxado: mapi- 
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1119 a. 10, yourw dypoixous, of ob8€ ra pérpia Kai rd dyayxaia sAnow{oun 


iitow. Cf. EN. ii. 2. 7 6 pév wdons doris dwodaver xai pqleutt 
Grexdpuevos dxiAagros, 6 8¢ macay devywr, Sowep of Eypoceor, dvaintyrle 
rs: and £. N. ii. 7. 13 wept 8€ rd 980 vd pew ev warded b piv poe 
eirpdwedos Kat 4 Sidecars ebrpanedia, 7 8 trepBodry Bepodoyia nai 6 iw 
avr Bopoddxos, 5 8 éAdeitev ypouds tis eal 9 Es aypouia: cf. ako 
E.N. vii. 9. 3 ctoi 8¢ loxupoyrdpoves of [oyrapores xai of duabeis al 
of dypoixor, vi pév idcoywmpoves 8: H80vqy nat AUInY xaipover yap MENTE 
cay ph perameiOwvrat, kai Avmovwras cay Gxupa ra atrav 3 Soxep Yr 
guara’ Sore paddov rp dxparei doixacw  r@ éyxparer. From thet 
passages we may gather that, if any name belongs to the Aare 
mepi ras yovds, it is dyaicOyros, and that the dyposcos or rustic (ts 
distinguished from the doreios or town-man) is merely adduced 
E. E. iii. 2 and £. N. ii. 2.7 as an example of dsawbnois, as he 
is introduced elsewhere as an example of other peculiarities—# 
E. N. ii. 7. 13, of dullness, and in vii. 9. 3, of opinionativene™ 
Theophrastus, Char. x. (iv), gives an amusing sketch of th 
dypotxos. "Aypouxia is dpabia doyjpor. The dypoos is the man ¥ 
maintains that myrrh smells no sweeter than thyme : his shoes a** 
too large for him: he talks loudly: he mistrusts his own friends 
and makes confidants of his servants. He will stand on the 
and look at a cow or a goat, but will look at nothing worth looki™% 
at. He runs himself to answer a knock at his door. The a® 
o8ncia of Theophrastus does not seem to have much in comm 
with Aristotle’s dvaa@ncia—insensibility to the pleasures rex &5 ' 
dxddagtos, "AvacOnoia is defined in Char. xxv. (xiv) as Spade 
Wuxis év Adyas nai mpageow. The dvaio@nros is the only man © ji 
goes to sleep in the whole theatre. He loses things and canB© 
find them. He fatigues his children by obliging them to wresde- 
With regard to the @ypoxos of the rapdodiddu«ador referred to ©. 
Eudemus—plays entitled ATPOIKOS, AFPIOI, APPIOTHS, are know! 
to have been written by Antiphanes, Menander, Pherecrates, 3 ¥* 
Sophron: see Fabric. 7d. ii. pp. 414, 460, 474, 494 referred ® 
by Zell. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Theophrast® 
sometimes borrowed from the comedians in writing his Characle7™ 


§ 8. 088° Gdws ofs pi Set odd5é oHd8pa TorodTe odderi] Rass<” 
(Forsch. p. 91) reads ov8’.. . odd¢ for the 086... ofre of the codd. he x* 
The clause occupies the same position in the first (otre yap le * 
...) of the two main divisions of the sentence, as the clause o= 
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imr.A. does in the second (od axévrey...); and if ovd€ is 1119 a. 18. 
1 the second division it must be in the first also. Susem. 
water follow Rassow. 


Sus tiv rovodrev ob8dy] Rassow (Forsch. p. 91) favours a. 15. 
making it depend upon émévyei. Although all MSS. 
itly exhibit ot6ers, three—K>, O>, and CCC—read im- 
ly after it, not gca but 4, and so are as good evidence for 
final ot6é» éoca, as for an original ovdfews: &. It seems 
that the letters oo are original, and that Susemihl’s otde 4 
g. I think, however, that od&ev is right. I take the phrase 
ss Tay roovrwy ovdey aS a blank adverbial formula, or ef 
\dded to ov8€ paddov 4H def and ov dre py 8ei, and, with them, 
‘tic of perpies by which od’ drdvreoy Avmeiras odd’ émOupet is 
1, This blank formula is to be filled in doayés ddas id 
w dwopiferas ta Toatta (EZ. UX. ii. 3. §)—e.g. 00d" os py dei 
re included in it. 

reading ov6erds* dca would easily arise by dittographia of 
would be retained by scribes, for Rassow’s reason—that 
lepends on émBupei 


dxev] 2.6. 5 dpeyduevos rav Adovav rev rovros curodioy vray, a. 19. 
3 caddy } Unép THY OvCiay. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ARGUMENT. 


acy, or intemperance, is more voluntary than cowardice, for tt pur- 
ure, which men naturally seek after, whereas cowardice consists in not 
in, which men naturally avoid. Moreover, pain disturbs and destroys 
cof sts subject, but pleasure has no such effect. Being more voluntary, 
ts therefore more disgraceful. It ts caster to habituate oneself to resist 
‘assures, than to habituate oneself to endure the pains of fear; for 
nany more opportunities in life of halituating oneself to resist bodily 
and the process of habituation ts without danger. But the habit of 
1s more voluntary than the particular acts of cowardice ; for the 
wot in itself painful, whereas the acts are caused by a pain which 
he man’s nature and makes him throw away his arms and otherunse 
umself. Hence the opinion that these acts are even forced upon him. 
her hand, acts of profligacy are more voluntary than the habit ts ; for 
utuated by desire and appetite, whercas no one destres the habit. 
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The term dxbdacros—which means literally, ‘ unchastised’—és alse eppied 
children when they are naughty ; for there ts a certain similarity betwasile 
‘ profligate’ and the naughty child. It does not matter here which is ile 
original application of the term ; at any rate, tts transference ts warren 
the real analogy between desire and a child—both try to do what is unsumi, 
and both grow apace, and need chastisement. If destre be not chastend ah 
brought under subjection to reason, tt will go great lengths, being en inset 
principle, which is strengthened by indulgence, till it at last casts reasmn th 
As the child must live in obedience to his master, so must the principle of dei 
be subjected to reason. Hence in the temperate man desire wiil be in hevami 
with reason ; both will aim at that which is noble and good ; desire will mh 
the right objects, in the right way, and al the right time, in conformity wi 
the dictates of reason. 


1119 0.21. §§1, 2.] In these sections Aristotle is speaking about ré card se 


a. 24 


a. 26. 


a. 27. 


éfas. Acts of intemperance are more voluntary than acs d 
cowardice, because the former are prompted by the desire df 
pleasure, and express the natural bent of the agent, while i 
latter are done under the constraint of pain, and seem to represeth 
not the agent, but his necessity. 


. § 2. ow] The normal state, as Grant points out. 


paddov 8h exovcrov] sc. } deodagia ris decdias. The MSS. seem 
all to have 3’, but 87 is certainly right: see Rassow, Forsch. p.9% — 


mpds adrd| mpos ra 73a, Coraes. 


§§ 3, 4.] In these sections he passes on to speak about te 
éfes themselves. 

The Aad:t of cowardice is more voluntary (ov Spoiees = padder) 
than acts of cowardice; the habit of profligacy less voluntary ts@ 
acts of profligacy. The reasons given for these differences # 
that the habit of cowardice is not painful, as compared with « 
of cowardice, which seem to be forced upon a man at the om 
by the pains of fear; while the habit of profligacy is not desired 
or sought after, although profligate acts are. There is a good 
of confusion here. The habit 8edéa is acquired by the repetiso® 
of particular acts caused by Avmy. It is misleading therefore ® 
describe it as atry dAvmos, in order to prove it to be ‘ more vole 
tary’ than the particular acts. When Aristotle calls a Aadit ‘ volo 
tary ’ he means, as we have seen (ili. 5. 14), that we are re. : 
Jor tt. If then the ac/s which produce the habit of des are al 
a sense involuntary (as caused by Aum } ¢fiornos nai Pbcipa ry 
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drinking brandy, keenly felt at the beginning of the drunkards 
progress, disappears almost entirely at last and leaves him the 
victim of a physical craving—of pain, not of pleasure. 

It is to be noted that éxovotr, after dpoiws in § 3, is the reading 
of r, Nb, Ald, mg. Ob, pr. P*, NC, B’, (B! has éxovoror 8 cai cpirrep 
in the text; Ob>has on the margin cai éxovcrov 8 xai xperre) ; 
while qeverd» is the reading of Bekker’s four MSS., K>, Lb, N®, 
O> and also of CCC and B*. 


a 33. §5.] Eudemus (£.£. iii. 2. 1230 a. 38—1230. b. 8) has the 


b. 16. 


following account of the derivation and uses of the word dxd\osros 
—)éyera: 3 5 dxdAagros woddayas. 6 re yap pi) KexoAacpevos wus pe 
larpevpevos, Sowep Grunros 6 yy rerunyevos, cai rovreay 3 per dueris, 
8 & advvaros’ arpnrov yap rd re py Suvdpevoy rynOnrar ei rd dworls 
per py Terpnpevow Se. dv airoy 8€ rpérow xai Td GedAactoy, ol 
yap rd py weuxos SexerGar xodacw, cai rd weduxds per pa cece 
opevow Se wept duaprias, wepi ds cpbompaye 5b copper, Sowep of raids. 
kara rauTny yap axdAacros Aéyovras Ty aGxoAaciay, Ere 3° GAdov rpése al 
dvoiaro: nat of ayiaros mdpray da KoAdcews. 

Sidov 8 Sr. 1d Gorepov dwd rou mporépou| I agree with Gram 
that ‘there can be no doubt that the punishment and unrestrained- 
ness of children is the more concrete and primary idea.’ Aristolle 
seems to make it plain in § 8 which he regards as smporepor and 
which vorepov—dorep 8€ rdv ruida . . . ovTw Kai Td emOupnrixor. 


§ 7. dvonrw] One without ro adpyor—vois. 


7s ouyyevés] That which is born with one—connate. He 
means that the gratification of desire strengthens the nal 
principle of desire in us. Function reacts on organ. Cores 
has—mpoSiBaler ryy ovyyern wat Eudurov ry wadiany HAccia extrpe 
auTy Ths éemOupias n evepyeca, dy pn Koda {nras. 

§ 8. dowep 8€] Kb, Ob, and Camb. have Sonep 2%, CCC has 
&onep 87. Bekker’s domep yap is given by L>, Mb, r. 

§ 9. dppotv] zie. The emOupyrexdy and ddyos. Cf. vi. 2 2 ba 
Tov re Adyov aAnOy etvat Kai THY Spe dpOny. . . at Ta aba Tr PT 


gava, ryy be dkoxev. 


BOOK IV. 


ory Note.) Tue £.£. and M.M. agree in the 
rdet—avdpe ‘a, cappoowm, xpadtys, €devbepiérns, peyado- 
\onpereca: then follow, though not in exactly the 
in each treatise, the wa6yriuxal peocrnres—vepecis, aidos, 
rns, adnbea, and evrpameAla. The Micomachean order 
sexpporinn, devdepusrys, peyadonpéresa, pryadowuxia, Gudo- 
ns, Prla, aAnOaa, evrpanedia,—and lastly, aldws, distin- 
n all the foregoing as a wavs. 

iii. ro. 1 Aristotle seems to give a reason (but see 
) why he begins with ds8peia and cwdpootv—v13. 80- 
w adoywy pepayw atras ai aperai. It is true that all the 
s consist in the regulation of rd dAoyov or the element 
in man; but @uyzds and émOvpia represent this element 
urely animal forms, without the regulation of which, to 
the more distinctively human and social virtues could 
ired. The reasons which make it proper to begin the 
toeia and cedpoctvm are in favour of giving the third 
iérms, which consists in the regulation of épyn, a feeling 
shares with the brutes. As opy7, however, is most often 
causes which depend for their existence on society, 
f mpaorns, if placed third, makes an easy transition to 
and the other virtues which consist no longer in the 
f purely animal instincts, but of feelings which are of 
human origin—+.¢. do not come into existence except 
-the desire of wealth, the love of display, the desire of 
wish to please, and so forth. 

may be said to discuss the virtues which consist in the 

Y 
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regulation of feelings and desires, which, however evolved | 
animal instincts, owe their present form and force to 
*Avdpeia and cadppocivmn (and perhaps to some extent spa 
although, as vir/ues, they are no less social than ¢Acvbeporgs 
the rest, are concerned with feelings which have their roots 
in man’s animal as distinguished from his social nature’. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Liberality (trevOepdrys) ts the observance of the Mean in spending | 
quiring ‘wealth’ (xpnpara)—sts more characteristic side however bei 
which relates to spending, i.e. to the use of ‘wealth’—of moderate m 
must be understood, not of great wealth. Being the habit of using such 
properly, its extremes, doorria and dvedevOepia, are the habits of abusi 
wealth. The term dowrla, however, ts often employed with an imp 
(cupwAéxovres, § 3) of dxpacia and dxodacia, and thus appears in at 
light. In the strict sense (olucios, § 4), however, the daarros ts one wh 
his substance (§ 5), and so ruins himself—as the etymology of th 
shows (4 and oakley). 

The trevOd pos, then, ts concerned with the xpnows ypopcren, and & 
characterised as one who spends well than as one who acquires well, 
acquire is xrnows, mot ypnos—i.e. ‘fo acgutre well’ is, at best, th 
refusal to recetve except from proper sources, tt ts mot actrve function. 
Oeprdtns will thus realise the characteristic of all dperh—to issue 1” , 
well-doing, rather than to merit the merely negative praise of refrain 
evil (§7). The €revOépos will give rov wadov evexa wai dpOars § 123,14 


1 See, however, Zeller’s Ph. d. Gr. 3rd German Ed. p. 634 ‘An 
note 1, for a criticism of Hacker (das E:nthetlungs- und Anordaungs 
der moralischen Tugendrethe in der Nikomachischen Ethik, Berlin, 186 
adopts a view similar to that advanced above. Zeller’s chief point ts 
the view were correct, wpadrys must come after dydpeia. To this it 
answered—that it could hardly come in ébetween the two Cardinal 
dyv3pela and cappoovvyn: but asa matter of fact comes in after cesppe 
the Z. Z. and Af. Af.—a point which Zeller does not mention. Arist 
deed interpolates the virtues of the Fourth Book between the discus 
dy3peia and caxppoovrn and that of &aeaoevrn and ¢pdéynors: but this ist 
I would urge, the virtues of the Fourth Book (like deaosvry which 
diately follows them) are distinguished from dy8peia and caxpposwry b 
concerned with the regulation of feelings which owe their appearance to 
The fact that xpaérys has the third place in the £. Z. and AM. Af, seems ti 
show that the writers of these treatises think that d»ydpeia and om 
stand on a different footing from the virtues of the Fourth Book, 
occupying an intermediate position. 
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w regard to the fitness of things, of which his ppbvnois makes him a correct — 
ge. Consequently his liberality must not be estimated from the amount that 
1 gives, bud froms the relation which the gift bears to his means (§ 19). Hence 
yreats with practically unlimited means are not dowran. They cannot ‘ruin 
emseives’ by their extravagance (§ 23). The trevOlpos does not value 
olth for its own sake, but only tvexa ris 3000s. Those who have made 
runes have done so by selling a high value on wealth and devoting themselves 
us acquisition. They are less likely to be liberal with their money than 
we who have inhertted fortunes (§ 20). 

Of the extremes, dowria is much better than dyedevOepia. It runs short of 
tans ($30) and, being a generous impulse, may be chastened by age and 
perience into trevOepdrns (§§ 30, 31). Lt also benehits many, by making 
temey circulate.’ "AvedevOepla, however, ts incurable, being the vice of old 
tend helplessness, and of narrow and timid natures, of which nothing can 
made (§§ 37-40). 


We may note in this account of éAevOepusrns and its extremes— 
ithe stress laid on the point that éAevOepidrns results in a ypjous 
péren. It thus takes its place with the other virtues in a life 
doing. The xpnpanoris Bios, which may be contrasted with the 
of the ¢AevOépwos, is concerned merely with indefinite «riots, 
lis a life of reception, that is, not properly a Life at all. 
The importance attached to force of character. It is better 
Jo what is noble, than to refrain from what is base; and the 
1 spendthrift is a more hopeful character than the timid niggard. 
The remark that the spendthrift ‘benefits many,’ may be 
ced as untrue. Money does more work and ‘ benefits’ more 
Mle as ‘capital’ than it does if scattered about broadcast: cf. 
at's good notes on §§ 31-32 and § 44. 

s I observed in note on ii. 7, 2, Aristotle’s treatment of éAe«v- 
ms is as complicated as his treatment of dv3peia: see ii. 7. 4 
iv. i. 29. The dowros is in excess as regards spending and 
lefect as regards acquiring; the aveAevOepos is in excess as 
rds acquiring, and in defect as regards spending. Nor are the 
moments of aveAevOepia always united in one character. Some 
ed in acquisition; others are in defect as regards spending : 


Vv. 1. 38, 39. 
L] The method of exhaustion, by which its object is assigned 1219 b. 22. 


evbepsérms may be compared with that by which the object of 
cular Justice is found—v. 2. 5. 


BR] Cf. v. 5. 15. b. 2. 


1119 b. 80. 


b. 33. 


1120 a. 4. 


a. 14. 


a. 33. 
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§ 3. cupwdovres} ‘with an implication ’—impl} 
perance. Grant compares ‘the Prodigal Son. TI 
Theopompus, Aristotle’s contemporary, in a passage | 
Athenaeus (iv. 62), gives a vivid picture of the dowria c 
his friends, which may serve as an illustration of dow 
implication ’"—@iAuwwos, éwei eyxparns woddey eyivero y 
avdAwoev alta raxéws, add’ é&€Bare cat Eppipe, wavray | 
xiotos dv oixovduos, ov pdvor aurds, dAAd xal of wrepi avrés. 
ovdeis atta» iprictato (nv dpbas, ovdé cudppdras oixew ol 
aurés airws fv, axAnoros cai srodvreAns dy, wpoxeipes d 
nal xrdpevos cal dcdous' orparierns yap dy, AoyiLerOat ra : 
ravaktoxopeva 8: aoxoXlay ox novearo. gxecra & of éra 
WOMAGY Térwv fhoay cureppuncdres’ of pew yap €£ aurns TH 
éx GOerradias, of 8€ éx trys GAAns ‘EAAddos, ovx aptorivdyy 
GX’ ef tis Hv ev rois “EAAnow f rois BapBapas Adoraupo: 
} Opacis rov rpdrov, otra cyeddr dnavres eis Maxedoviay 
éraipo. Ditimrov mpooryopevovro. ei S€é py Kal rocourds 
td rov Biov cat rys cairns ris Maxedounns rayées € 
€yévero. ra pév yap of médepor xai ai orpareiat, xai a 
Opaceis avrovs etvat mpoerpérovro, cat (hw py Koopiws add 
Trois Ayorats maparAncios. 


§ 4. oixeiws] ‘they are not properly called dowre.’ 
§§ 6-8.] See Argumentat the beginning of this chay 


§ 8. éwerat] For the technical use of this term = 
OF xatryopeia Oa twos, see An, Pr.i. 27 and 28 passim. 


§ 9. Hrrov mpotevrat pGddov 4 od AapBdvoucr] ‘ For 1 
inclined to give away (frrov mpoteyra:) what is their own, 
7 = 4) to abstain from taking what belongs to others.’ 
and other editors point out paAdoy is redundant. 


§ 10. odx Arrov] = paddov Ald. Schol. 


§ 16.] Grant has an interesting note on this section 
calls attention to ‘the spirit of manliness and _ nobili 
kai tddxados cf. Eth. iv. 4. 3.) which runs through 
characters of Aristotle.’ ‘The principle of individual: 
‘a sense of life and free action (évépyea), are with / 
basis of morality, and the first requisite to nobleness 
self-respect . . . Christianity says ‘‘ It is more blessed 
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ive”... In the Christian sentiment there is so great a 1120a. 33. 
ny between the object and subject, that the subjective side 

sto be lost; but in reality it is only lost to be found again, 
minished to be enhanced. Aristotle’s statement would be, 
better to give than to receive, because it is more noble.” 

ws a slight tendency to give too much weight to the sub- 
side. I think not—ei yap cal rairdy dorw én xai ndde, 

ye wai reAewdrepoy Td THs TéAEws aiveras kai AaBew Kai cele. 

. dvaynxatoy] 7. ¢. dvayxaioy é£ trobécews—materially necessary, b. 1. 
beautiful form (ré caddy) is to be realised (see Met. A. 5. 

. 20). 

3. BAéwev] Bekker reads ¢mPdérev with Lb. Rasrow b. 6. 
bk. 59) prefers BAéwev, the reading of Kb and M>. CCC, 

in this part of the Ethics is practically a transcript of 

tt of K> (see Anecd. Oxon. Classical Series, vol. i. part i. 
omits not only the prefix ém- but also the yy immediately 

ng. 

. airy 82 xard hy odoiay Bi8wow] ‘didwow fort. seclu- b. 9. 
no’ Bywater. Retaining &deow, I would suggest odros in 

f avrn. 

.] Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Grant compare Plato, Rep. b. 11. 
C, where Socrates (in his conversation with Cephalus) says 
rpodpevor Sirdy fh of GAAot aomd{ovrat aird (Sc. ra xpnpara): 

yap of wowrat . . . wal of marépes xr. Cf. also EL. ix. 


068’ dca GdAa roraita] Cf. note on ili. 11. 8, a. 15 008 dds b. 21. 
Urey ovder, 
_dwetas . . . BD. 34. at éwdpevar] See above, note on § 8 b. 32. 
chapter. 

Xipowidy] ‘fort. Xpewvidov’ Bywater. Coraes quotes 1121 a. 7. 
eus Xiv. 73 (656) dvrws 8€ fv ws arnOds KipBis 6 Ttpwvidns Kai 
pons, ws Xaparéov goo, "Ev Svpaxoveas your rov ‘lépwvos 
Aovros atr@ ra kal” Huépay apnpas, wordy 1a mreiw 6 Tipwvidys 
 exeivou mepropevwmy, daur@ puxpdvy pépos ameribero, c¢popévou 
ray airiav’ Srus, elmev, if Te ‘lépwvos peyadompéemeia xaradavys 
fun xoopidrms. Coraes adds—éreye 8€ nal mpds rots ¢yxaXouvras 
Aapyupiay ors tay GAdwy ameorepnpevos dia TO ynpas ndove», 
5 dre ynpoBooxeiras ris amd Tov Kepdaive, Ss hyo WAovrapyxos 


1121 a. 7. 


a. 15. 
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(Plut. an seni sit gerenda resp. 5). Cf. also Stobaeus (Flor. i. 
240 ed, Meineke) quoted by Coraes—cpevidns dpernbris dd vi 
€axdrov ynpws dy dirdpyupos ety «.r.A. Grant quotes Rihvi. ii. 16 
1391 a. 8 dOey cal rd Tepwvidou elpnra wept rar codéey cai shovels 
mpos THY yuvaixa THY ‘lépwvos epoperny mérepow yeréa Gas Kpetrrow show 
i} copdy* mAovotov eireiv’ rovs cohovs yap én, dpa» ent rais tiv shor 
ciwy Oipas darpiBurras. See also the amusing reference to his lore 
of money in Rhel. iii. 2. 1405 b. 24 cal 5 Zypeovidns, Gre pir cide 
psc Gov OXiyor avT@ 6 rexnoas Trois Gpevoww, ouK FOede srovelw Gos Cvoyepever 
els nutdvous mruseiv, eret 8’ ixavdy edwxev, éwoinoe ‘ xaiper’ dedonider 
Ovyurpes immwy. xairoe xat ray dvov Ovyarépes hoary. 


§ 20. mht év pixpots] See below §§ 41, 42. 


§§ 30, 31. 1d peév ody tTijs dowrias . . . Bedrion elvar rod dveher 
@épou| ‘ The two sides of dowria (mentioned in § 29) are very 
seldom found united in the same person, for it is not easy for 
one who has no receipts to give to everybody (if he tries, his 
Means soon come to an end—that is, if he is a private individual; 
and it is only the private individual who can be termed doers): 
where they are united however—that is, in the adowros proper, ¥e 
have a character not a little better than that of the dpeAcwepos. 
The words rayéws . . . dowroe eiva are parenthetical; and é 7 
raovtos iS 6 pndapdbey AayBavwv Kat race d8ovs = the dowros propel = 
6 6€ rovrov Tov tpdzuv dowros Of § 32 below. Where (as is generally 
the case) extravagance goes with indiscriminate acquisition (§ 33 
34), we have really a bad form of aveAevOepia, not something 
better than aveAevOepia. See Rassow Forsch. p. 121. 

§ 31. Sdcer ydp ols Set, cai od Aj pera: SBev od Bei] Kb, CCC, 
r, and Cambr. omit both negatives, with the approval of Rassow 
(Forsch. 59), who is followed by Susemihl. The fault of the 
dowros, aS Rassow points out, is to give too much and take 100 
little. If he is reformed and becomes like the ¢AevOépeos, he vil 
give the right amount to the right people, and also take the right 
amount from the right sources—Anyera: dey dei, 


§ 35. o68€ rovrou évexa.| tov xadov evexa. All MSS. except ke 
O» and CCC, seem to read rovrov atrov—which I prefer to rt” 
accepted by Sus. and Byw. 


§§ 38-40. | avedevOepia has two moments: but they do not 
always coexist in the same character; hence we have two clas%s 
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E éedevbepos, (1) Those who are conscientious enough—or at 1121 b. 16. 
vast externally irreproachable—in the matter of acquisition, but 

nll not part with what they acquire. (2) Those who are bent 

pon acquisition, and unscrupulous in the methods which they 
mploy. 

$89. xipPixes}] Coraes, in his note on this section, explains the use b. 22. 
f cip&é = ‘ niggard,’ by pointing to its connexion through the di- 
Unutive xsBixsow with the modern Greek rowBixe which means a dog- 

chor flea = the old Greek xpordy. “Eort roivuy, he says, 6 xipfit 

diy xporavos olovet Kevray cal éexuuloy ra éAdxiora, 6 pnde ra Aer- 

hrera row xepparer (small change) mapopa», 8» of TadAoe ry adrqy 
trehopary oefovres pince-maille nadovor. 


kyuvompiomms}| a cummin-splitter. Cummin, a relish eaten b. 27. 
ith food. 

$40. roxtorai card puxpd xai éwi mode] Zell (reading roxorai b. 34. 
itd pixpd éri woAA@) supplies 8avrei{ovres Out of roxiorai—‘ who lend 

nail sums at a high rate of interest.’ Michelet prefers to take 

mpd wi wodAg with epyaléuevor—‘ who perform small services for 

large return ’—agreeing with Coraes apparently, who (also 

iding eal ra puxpa éwi woAAG) SAayS—rovTo per onyaiver, Ta edbreAT 
woAAy rizy Seddvres f} Unovpyourres. I prefer Zell’s interpretation, 

ich applies as well to the reading xara puxpa xai émi moAdo (Byw.) 

to Zell's. For Aristotle’s general objection to réxos see Pol. i. 

1258 b. 6 6 d€ rdxos yiverat vdutopa vopiopatos, ore xat puidAwora 

& duow ovros ray ypnpariopey éoriy, 

} 44.] The grounds upon which dvedevOepia rather than duvwria 1122 a. 13. 
o be regarded as the proper contrary of éAevOepidrns are the two 
cified in ii. 8. 7, 8. 

tis only as a character that dvedevOepia can be truly described 
peifow xaxov THs aowrias. Lhe economic effects of dowria are 
yuestionably worse than those of avedevdepia. 

Nith the account of éAevOepidrns and its extremes given in this 

pter, cf. Z. £. ili. 4 (a very meagre treatment of the subject), 

| MM. M. i. 23, 24. The various forms of aveAevOepia are 
cribed by Theophrastus (CAar.) not only in his chapter epi 
\evbepias, but also in the chapters wept arovuias, meni aicyporepdias 

1] wepi puxpodoyias, The following is his description of the 
xponepOns, as translated by Jebb:— 

‘The avaricious man is one who when he entertains will not set 
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1122 a. 18. enough bread on the table. He will borrow from a guest stay 
in the house . . . When he sells wine he will sell it watered t& 
his own friend. He will seize the opportunity of taking his boys 
to the play when the lessees of the theatre grant free admission - .. 
He is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets and to cry—* Shares in the luck” (xouds «iva: ques 
tov ‘Eppyy) . . . It is just like him too when he is paying a debt 
of thirty minas to withhold four drachmas (about 3s. out of £120). _ 
Then if his sons, through ill health, do not attend the schod | 
throughout the month, he will make a proportionate deduction 
from the payment ; and all] through Anthesterion he will not sead 
them to their lessons because there are so many festivals, and be 
does not wish to pay the fees. It is just like him too whena 
club-dinner is held at his house to secrete some of the fire-wood, 
lentils, vinegar, salt and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. Ifa 
friend or a friend’s daughter is to be married he will go abroad 
a little time before in order to avoid giving a wedding present. 


CHAPTER II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Meyadonplwea—magnificence—differs from theWepbrys in being concernd 
only with expenditure, and that on a grand scale (§1). The peyodorpest 5 
drevOé pos, but the trevOdpros ts not therefore peyadouperys (§ 3°. Both expend 
with equal propriety, but the scale on which they do so is different ; and th 
expenditure of the peyadouperhs results in performances, and works, which on 
beautiful and striking in the public eye, rather than merely useful to inti 
viduals, as are the gifts of the trevOépos. ‘EXevOepedrns results in crys 
useful to the person benefited ; whereas peyadoupéwaa results in an ipyor sich 
is the glory and admiration of the city (§ 10). Hence the peyarouperts =x 
be a rich man, and even a man whose riches have been tnkerited §§ 13, '4: 
otherwise expenditure on a great scale whether for public objects", or on sr 
JSamily occasions, §§ 11-17) would be out of keeping with his condition ; bul the 
éAcvOdpios need not be a rich man. The habit of spending moncy on a §" eal 
scale with propriety will direct the peyadowpewhs even in cases whert the 
expenditure is necessarily small. He is an artist —tmorhpom louey § 3: 
will display his supertor taste, even in cases in which the trev0éuos, strictly # 
called, can compete with him—xal dwd ris tons baxdyns 1d Epyow woos perme 
wpewéorepoy (§ 10), 


* What we understand by ‘public spirit’ enters largely into the note of 
peyadonpéreca, 
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' extremes are Bavavola or dweapoxaria' and pxpompéweva. The former 
‘in oulgar display of wealth ; the latter falls short of the requirements of 
t occasion (e. g. a, marriage or a Oewpia) by anxiety to do the thing as 
vas posssble. 


Tepi tas Sawaynpads pdvoy] Aspasius has } pv yap éAcvOepisrys 1123 a. 21. 
iow xal AnYuw, 7 OE peyadompéreia rept rhy door. 

] The rpsnpapxia was one of the extraordinary Aeroupyia at a. 24. 
3 The rpejpapxes got the ship, fairly equipped, from the 
The State also paid the crew, and bore the expense of 
rovisions. The rpspapxos had to maintain the efficiency 
ship for one year, hire the crew, and often pay large 
°s in order to induce men to serve; he had also often to 
e the money required for pay and provisions. The cost 
Tierarchy amounted to about fifty minae. See Smith’s 
ary of Antiquities: article Trierarchia, and Jebb’s Theo- 
iS, p- 253. The apx:Oewpds was the leader of a Oewpia, or 
y sent by the state to the Great Games, or to consult the 
at Delphi, or to assist at the celebration of the Delia—the 
festival of the Ionian confederacy. The dpx:@ewpia was 
the ordinary, or éyxv«d\sor Aecrovpyia, which devolved upon 
althy Athenian citizen. See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, 
—Delia, Theori, Letturgia. Zell assumes that the rpipapyia 
cost more than an dpyiOewpia: Grant reverses this opinion. 
elian dpx:@ewpia probably cost more than a rpinpapxia : some 
pxtGecoptas probably less. 


wodddxs «.1.A.] from Od. xvii. 419, a. 27. 
kai yap ¢y® more oirov é€y arOpwmoacw evatoy 


GABios advetdy, cai wodAaxe ddoKov adnrp. 
odx dwepBdddovcar . . . Aapmpurdpevar] Asp. has—Savav- a. 32. 


. Mpoorroinaty twa ovcay peyébous rov év Samavnpacw dfiov’ év 
ov dei ot8 ws Set Aaumpuverat. 
soy 8 dwép adrav epodpev] K>, Ob, Camb., and CCC read a. 33. 
r wepi. Susemihl (followed by Bywater) attaches so much 


he Z£. £. iii. 6) 6 éwt 7d pet{ow is said to be avawupos, but to resemble 
powados and caddxow: in the ixoypagn, however, the habit is called 
la‘ &.£.ii.3). In the AL. AL (i. 26) the habit is called caAawowela (1192 
<> however reads aAa(oveias here, and aAa({ay for gaAaxayv in 1192 b. 2 

The cadrdxcov, or swaygerer, is coupled with the odAomos, or vulgar 
in Nhe. ii. 16. 1391 a. 4. 
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1122 a. 88, weight to the joint authority of K> and Ob here, that he accep 
iwép from them. He may be quite right in doing so: but | tink 
he ought to do more, and bracket the clause* (suspicious in ist!) 
in which éxép appears. See note on iii. 3. 2. 


b.4. §6.] Rassow (Forsch. 75) inserts «i xpewow between spexe 1 
Tp Epyy (1122 b. 4), believing that no sense can be got out of the 
clause oUrw yap... épy~ as it stands. Is this so? Arisotle 
says that the damdva: (answering to the éxpyea: mentioned in the 
line above) of the peyadomperns are (as his name implies) pyds | 
and mpéwovoa. The épya or objects (answering to the de cw | 
above) of his danava: will therefore be peydAa, for unless they 
are peydda, we cannot speak of a péya dawd»npa in the sens 2 
which we wish péya to be here understood—z.e. in the sense 
of péya Kat apéwov te Epyw—not only great materially (for ue 
8andva: of the Bdvavoos are great materially), but having its material 
greatness plainly justified by the greatness of its object. 

Miinscher and Rassow (Forsch. p. 75) omit nai (b. 1) before & 
¢oriv: wrongly I think. A éis (like an organ) is to be understood 
in relation to its functions, and to its objects, or the environment 
for which it is suited. 

"Ey dpxyj may be taken as a reference to the account of the 
nature and formation of the écxai éées with which Aristotle bega2 
this division (Books ii—iv) of his Treatise. 


b.12. § 10. év rodrois 8é x.7.A.] "Ev rovros 2. ¢. & dei wai bs dei. Pete™ 
translates—‘ So the magnificent man must be liberal also; f@ 
the liberal man too will spend the right amount in the ig™ 
manner; only, both the amount and the manner being rig 
magnificence is distinguished from liberality (which has the sm& 
sphere of action) by greatness—I mean by actual magnitude ¢ 
amount spent: and secondly, where the amount spent is the sar 
the result of the magnificent man’s expenditure will be mow 
magnificent.” This seems to be the only rendering which WW 
words as they stand admit of: oloy péyedos is epexegetic of 
péya, and ris éAevOepisrqros obeys is a genitive absolute. TH 
rendering of Lambinus—sed in his guidquid magni est maguif@ 
proprium est, velutt magnitudo Itberalitlats circa haec versunie 


1 Here Peters translates Bekker’s ravra. 
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which makes the gen. éAevOepidrnros depend on péyebos, can hardly 1192 b. 12. 
ye right. I am inclined, however, to suspect the text, and 
o think that Coraes is right in trying to restore a verb to 
yovern péyeOos. He suggests cxovons for ofons and has the fol- 
lowing note : Zxovans ayri rov ofans’ ov yap av dddws eEnynoao rd 
rau roig xptrixois wapacydy wmpdypara xwpioy rovro. 6 vous, eel 
b peyadompenns éorw dvayxaiws Kal eAevbépios, kar ovdéy re éxeivou 
hefipa érepov, wAny Gri ép peydActs Kal peydAwy Evexa Sarravg, ein dy 
) pryadompemeca edevbepidrns cxovca péyeBos’ rovréorw f dandvn év ols 
lei cai dos Sei perpia per ovoa edevbepidrns KexAnoerat, TpocAaBovca 3é 
mylos xadeicbw peyadonpéreca. Rassow (Forsch. 92) adopts the 
method of emendation indicated by Coraes, and conjectures Aa- 
Jeeys for ofons, comparing such uses as AapPavew avfnow, redeiworw, 
Nes, rou peyéOous rédos, Vos. Susemihl accepts Rassow’s AaBovens 
mo his text. Thus peyadonpéraa ‘ist gewissermassen eine ¢Aev- 
kperys in grossem Stil.’ The reading ratra (accepted by Rassow, 
Sesemihl and Bywater) has the support of all MSS. apparently, 
‘xcept H®, CCC, and rec. K>, which have ratra adopted by 
Sekker. 

Whether we leave the text as it stands with ofons, or read Aa- 
leecrs, we have to remember that the péya, or péyebos, characteristic 
4 peyahompéweca, iS not material bulk, as such, but she grandeur 
thich belongs to material bulk subserving a worthy end. ‘ Mag- 
ifcence, says Grant, ‘differs from Liberality not in degree, 
tt in kind, being a display of more genius and imagination on 
te same objects, and thus with the same expense producing a 
Ore striking result.’ Grant reads mepi ratra—but even this ought 
X to be rendered ‘on the same objects.’ The ¢AevOépios and the 
ratompexns do not spend ‘on the same objects, but ‘both spend 
‘ right amount in the right manner,’ on their different objects. 


ad ydp 4H adr} «.7.A.] This explains how it is that dwé ris tons b. 14. 
‘ams the magnificent man produces a finer result than the 

‘ral man. ‘The result produced by the liberal man is merely 
trqaya—something that is matcrially useful to the recipient, and 

§ its market value, whereas the result produced by the magni- 

‘nt man is of the nature of a work of art. It is @avpacré»— 
isplays genius and imagination.’ 

‘The words with which this section ends are variously given by 

=e MSS—Kb», Ob, r, CCC, and Cambr. give cai €orw épyou apern, 
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1123 b. 14. peyadorpérera, tv peyéber, adopted by Bekker and Bywater: L?,M, 


b. 19. 


b. 23. 


b. 29. 


have xai gorw fpyou peyadompemea dpery év pryébe, adopted y 
Susemihl and Zeller (PA. d. Gr. ii. 2, p. 638, note 4). Zeller 
translates ‘die Grossartigkeit des Werkes besteht in einer @ 
Grosse sich darstellenden Trefflichkeit.’ I prefer Bekker’s reading; 
but perhaps 7 has dropped out between dperj and peyadonperee 
The words ¢» peyé6es qualify the predicate épyou apern. 


§ 11. rd ripsta] as distinguished from ray 8€ idieow § 15. Se 
viii. 14. 3, Where rey is said to be the return which Society makes 
to its benefactors. There ought to be a comma (Bekker has none) 
after Gcovs,—dvaOnpata, xaracxevai (constructiones templorum Laab., 
arae aedificatae Victor.), and @voia being the three subdivisioas 
of ra mepi rovs Beovs. 


xopnyew] See Smith’s Dict. of Antig. article Choregus. The 
xopryia was one of the most expensive Aeroupyia, The duty 
the xopryés, who was appointed by his Tribe, was to provi 
choruses for tragedies, and comedies, and other public funcboss 
He had to pay the yopodddoxados and the choreutae, supplying 
the latter with proper food, and with the necessary dresses and 
masks. Even the prize which the most successful xopeys received, 
(a tripod) he had to pay for himself. For the expenses of the 
xopnyia, see Haigh, Altic Theatre, p. 82 sqq. 


éomdv thy wédw] It would seem that Aristotle uses this & 
pression to distinguish the Aerovpyia referred to, from the les 
splendid ¢oray ry pvAnv, one of the regular Accrovpyias, which com 
sisted in giving a feast to one’s tribesmen. See Smith’s Dici. of A! 
article Hestasts. 


§ 12. dvadperar] The subject of this verb is ra Sararypare, and 
ro tis K.T.A. 1S IN apposition to row mparrovra. 


§ 14. mpéwe. 8€ [xai] ofs] Bywater brackets «ai. I think thal 
its omission is a great improvement. 


mpoimdpxe:] Cf. £. LE. iii. 6. 1233 b. 11 ryy Beepiay ov 
GeptororAel mperev Hv eromcaro ‘OAvpriafe dd thy mpovmdpfacw © 
mewornta, dAAad Kivom: with which Fritzsche compares Plut. Thee. 
5—eis OAvpriav €AOav 5 CepscroxAns cai dcapsAA@peros re ay 
mepi Seinva nai oxnvas Kat thy GAAny Napmpernra nai sapaceevy, ™ 
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Feuce rois “EAAnow, dxeivy yap dvrs vig nat aw’ olxias peydAns govro 1123 b. 80. 
day ra rosavra ovyyepew’ 5 38é ype yreptuos yeyovms dAAd xal done 
df ety Sapyderey wap dfiay éxalpec Oa, spoowpicxaver ddaloveiay, 

 & adrots péreory] 4 did ros réy fre (ovruv airois olxetwy kat b. 31. 
evyyrsv, Coraes. ‘Their connections ’— Peters. 


$15. réw 82 [8iew] Aristotle here passes from the highest objects b. 35. 
Of peyolowpémesa (rd wept Geovs, and the great Aerovpyia), to those 
of second rank—the celebration of a marriage, the entertainment 
of private friends, the furnishing of one’s house, &c. 


$17. nal éwei rév Sararmpdrev| I follow Susemihl and Bywater 1128 a. 10. 

in reading érei for émi, and make the apodosis begin at &a rodro 
$19. I find that CCC has yp. ewei on the margin for insertion 
before’ nat ¢ri ré» Saraynudrey: but all MSS. seem to read éni. 
Peters (reading ¢xi) translates—‘ And in his expenditure every detail 
will be great after its kind, great expenditure on a great occasion 
being the most magnificent, and then in a less degree that which 
3 great for the occasion, whatever it be.’ 


dacroy péya dv te ydver| Sore civa ra epya tov peyadomperois a. 11. 
"ydka cal Oavpacra, wpds ra époyern ovyxpivdpeva’ rtadwv pev oixo- 
Omypara xpos Tatous, vasy mpds vaous, cal yehupas mpds yedupas, kai 
tl ray DAdXwy dpolws. Paraph. 

Td dy peyddw péya] olovy dy vug peyddn d8andvn. Coraes. I doa. 12. 
ot think that Bywater’s insertion of dds after peyadonrperéorarov 

necessary. I understand peyad\omperés, not peyadonperécraroy, as 
le predicate of rd €v rovros péya. 


dvraiOa $e Td év rovToisg péya] cv 8 Tois pexpois, rd ev Trois puxpois 

rya, Gore ro puxpdv Tou peyadomperro’s mpos Tra dpoyery trav aAdov 

apa trapaSa\\dpevoy peyoroy eva. Coraes. 

§ 20. dpanords yapixiis éoridv| ‘“Epavos being a club where a. 22. 
ich member entertained in turn, or an entertainment where each 


uest contributed, it was of course bad taste to eclipse the rest in 
olendour.” Grant. 


év ry wapé8e wopdupay eioddpwv}] The mdpodos was the entrance a. 23. 
f the chorus in the orchestra, and the first song sung on entrance— 


1 Possibly instead of éwi: but the three dots referring to the yp. are under 
wai. 


1128 a. 23. 


a. 31. 
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defined in Poe/. 12. 1452 b. 22 wdpodos per  xperi 
xopov. Zell and Coraes, however, are of opinion that | 
means the part of the theatre at which the chorus e 
that the ‘purple’ is not the dress of the choreuta 
hangings of this part, which, in the case of comic repr 
were usually skins. That hangings are here intende 
be the view both of the Ald. Schol. and of the Par. | 
has—ovrnOes ev xeppdig wapaneracpara Séppes wore od 
and the Par. has—ep rais xeopedias dvri nedier (Sheep sk 
werdopata hy ext rns oxnyys, woppupivas tye, xabdwep 
Zell quotes Lysias (699) for the cost of a comic chon 
dois xopryar Knqgucodérp evixwy cai ayniwoa ovv 19 THS OK 
éxxaidexa pwas—t.e. about £64. The cost of a trag 
would be much greater. 

Bywater restores Meyapoi from K?, in place of the 
other MSS. Pr. CCC has Meyapoi. 


§ 22.] MeyaAompereca and its extremes are discusse 
iii, 6, and in AZ. M. i. 26 shortly, and in an inferior ma) 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


The peyaddyuyos, or great-souled man, deems himself worthy | 
1s highest, being worthy of tt, as distinguished from the xavvos, 
on the one side, who thinks too highly of himself, and the papdyw 
souled man, on the other side, who thinks too little of himself. 

That which is highest—among external good things—tis honou 
which the peyadrdopuyxos rightly deems himself worthy of. Meya) 
may be defined as a mediocrity where honour and dtshonour are c 

Rightly deeming himself worthy of that which is highest, the 
must be a truly virtuous man, and his peyadoyvyxia will lend disi 
virtues, without which it cannot itself extst. 

But, although he deems himself worthy of the highest honour, the 
does not make honour his all-in-all. Since, then, even honour ts 
to him, he will not be likely to think too highly of inferior good 
consciousness of his own commanding personality will be enough fo 
consciousness will reveal itself externally in the independence of hi 
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tinction of his bearing. He will accept the homour x 04:8 he 9tce4: 
men, mot as adequate to kis desert, but a: the tert fesmg tte 20g 
The opinion of ordinary mem—fazcocursicé (7 ea SLEPT ht tt te. 
upon. ‘Here he is aft to be tmitated Py ttre wt: of Or 7 
o. But ke has a right to look dsxn cx tier uen ie See 
rood offices than have them dome fc tim. He =i. rewmewier +tiz 
tas bencfiled, but those who have hemehed time « a SS ET at oe 
haughty and reserved with the great. amd cay Bie fess Ww wm oke- 
+ will not enter info compeliticn wite whew: Sr ermrem Zt BH 
welt for great occasions of acting. cmd prs coerce. rac rece cee 
er comes he will mot grudze &is lite. He ail ize ear ime seu 
eak and act the truth—excepe 18 28 [2° 6: te deess rece) PIT & 
by his tromy. He will mever b¢ *oums -ting wy 3 feiga re lemes: 
and wender. Remembering Tis. fevrwen ta seed 1M. om 
Vall be far from his mafure. 

lk will be slow, his voise deep. @2: Mezewer ro cyessmeg oe gar 


'vemes—the Tain man, amd 266 [Web sresg wce fer BI En 34 
wracters—they are WN ecte-deri: PM lta sere eomre OT  o. 
u deprives himeeif cf weed i hss 2. “re ar erie cae 
silly : but khews bbwers. #25 pore ics ro awa asvew- 
rauurse mam in time. The T22R REE tke re nee Ln 
f self-knowledge ts comspecmoms. fe: ger wie - arent ow 
' dress, and al wns of exexewe. aS MALdE Seis 4 lms c27.79 


xia, however, 15 fhe res. pepe OY severe IK wera |. 
tom fhm yorv res. ons a 57 


uctory Nik. Tek p-2re tf tet sew pe 

$a creation oc are ine el ii ieee a ome eine os 
h concrete evidermce 10 ite meme 2 tn. emer 
not to ook af es 2 ot wtre tnerer-aen ie. 
of Theorhrasics. co Sel cm te tite tate ote 
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to dominate his thought or conduct. He thus realises elreu 
or autonomy, and ‘ possesses all the virtues’ in a fuller sense thn 
other virtuous men, who are conscious of the moral law merely 
through their ¢pdémors, or practical insight and _ self-knowledge. 
The peyaAdwuyxos is a man of the highest speculative power. Like 
Spinoza’s ideal, he has the scientia infutirva, and sees in ery 
virtuous act the whole world of human nature clearly, whid 
good men of less speculative power see only dimly. The eve- 
present spectacle of ‘the moral law within,’ by its sublimity, exks 
his mind; while the exaltation of mind, or peyadowuyia, reveal 
itself outwardly in the dignity and distinction of his beanng. 
High speculative power being thus essential to peyadowuyia, it 
not every virtuous man who can be peyadowuyos. 

It is impossible to determine how far Aristotle was guided in his 
delineation of the peyadoyuxos by reference to particular individuls 
known to him. There certainly seem to be touches in the work 
suggested by such a reference ; but it may be said, I think, tht 
the work loses, rather than gains, by these attempts at realism, 
and that the impression which they convey, that we have before 
us a realand possible man, who, as described, would be intolerable, 
is unfortunate, and has contributed to the misunderstanding of 
the significance of peyadoWuyia in Aristotle’s Ethical System. The 
measured movements, and the deep voice, make us think of a 
real man: but, after all, they are only the buskins and mask of 
an ideal character. Aristotle, we may be sure, was as fully aware 
of the ideality of his peyadéyuxos, or man who is a law to himself, 
as Kant was of the ideality of his Good Will: but Aristotle, 
unlike Kant, had undertaken to picture the ideal of moral at 
tonomy, for the eye, as it were, and could not withstand the 
temptation of putting in touches more suitable to a psychological 
and physiological description, than to the representation of a0 
ethical ideal. 

Hegel’s view, that Alexander the Great was Aristotle’s model, 
is a particularly unfortunate one. The impetuous genius, 29 
the vices, of Alexander distinguish him, in the most marked 
manner, from the harmoniously developed peyadcyuxos!. NOt 
must too much be made of the examples of peyadowvyia—Ale 
biades, Achilles, Ajax, Lysander, and Socrates—given, in a purely 

1 For other objections to Hegel's view see Teichmiiller Zsterarische Fetim 
Pp. 192. 
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logical context, in An. Post. ii. 13. 97 b. 18; for no one of 
these characters answers to the description here given. The 
description of the peyaddyuxos in the Zvhics is rather the mise en 
tw of Aristotle’s doctrine of the airdprea of the ed8aiyo» in 
the Life of Reason, than a portrait-sketch after the manner of 


Theophrastus. 


§4. edpev] here means ‘modest,’ ‘knowing his place ’— 1138 b. 5. 
ts each of the classes in Plato’s State, in virtue of its cadpocv, 
‘knows its own place.’ 


$5. rd adddos dy peydde odpan] The editors refer to Poet. 7. b. 7. 
[450 b. 36 1d ydp xaddp ev peyeber nal rafer eori. 


§6. o8 wis xabvos| 7. ¢. a man may think too much of himself, b. 9. 
rihout going the stupid length of vanity. 


§8. re péev peydOe dxpos, rH 82 ds Sei pdoos} Cf. ii. 6. 17. b.18. 
\s ‘a great man’ he stands on a pinnacle; as ‘a virtuous 
taracter’ he occupies the mean. His position, as he himself 
B conscious of it, and as it strikes the imagination of the admiring 
holder, is one of incomparable preeminence ; but to the moral 
aalyst it suggests difficulties of detail in which the xaivos and 
be puxpdyvuyxos fail—and in which the ‘ virtuous character’ himself 
ught have failed. 


§10. 4 8 dia Adyerar wpds rd exrds dyad] ‘Worth’ is a b.17. 
dave term—1.e. it cannot be understood except as entitling 

3 possessor to ‘something’; and this ‘something’ has to be 
pecified. Being something which the person ‘worthy of it’ gets, 
cannot be a good thing of the soul, or of the body; it must, 
wtefore. be one of ra éxros ayaba. 


nah] When peyadrtowuxia is said to be mepl rias nai dripias, we b. 20. 
Wst remember that rey is after all only @ symdol of the reward 
Iwhich the worth of the peyaAdyuyos is entitled. Tin regarded 
tanend in itself in the modcrixds Bios turns out to be something 
fecarious, ¢» rois ripmos paddoy 7 ev TE Tipwpevp (i. 5. 4). The 
Me reward is evdapovia or the evepyeca Wuxns nar’ aperny itself. This 
b indeed riysow (i. 12) and an end in itself, as the gods, to whom 
te do not give @wawos, but assign run, are ends in themselves, 
Mt means to our advantage. The rin which is assigned to the 
wyehovuyos must therefore be understood in connexion with the 
Zz 
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1122 a. 18. enough bread on the table. He will borrow from a guest staying 
in the house . . . When he sells wine he will sell it watered 
his own friend. He will seize the opportunity of taking his boys 
to the play when the lessees of the theatre grant free admission... 
He is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets and to cry— Shares in the luck” (coswsr civas gases 
roy ‘Epujy) . . . It is just like him too when he is paying a det 
of thirty minas to withhold four drachmas (about 3s. out of £120). 
Then if his sons, through ill health, do not attend the schod 
throughout the month, he will make a proportionate deduction 
from the payment ; and all through Anthesterion he will not send 
them to their lessons because there are so many festivals, and be 
does not wish to pay the fees. It is just like him too when a 
club-dinner is held at his house to secrete some of the fire-wood, 
lentils, vinegar, salt and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. Ifa 
friend or a friend’s daughter is to be married he will go abroad 
a little time before in order to avoid giving a wedding present. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


Meyadoupéwesa—magnificence—differs from trevdepdrys in being concrnd 
only with expenditure, and that on a grand scale (§.1). The peyodcepest 
drevOé pros, but the trevOepios ts not thercfore peyadoupemys .§ 3. Both expend 
with equal propricty, but the scale on which they do so is different ; and th 
expenditure of the peyadoupems results in performances, and works, which a 
beautiful and striking in the public eye, rather than merely useful ta itt 
viduals, as are the gifts of the trevOépos. "EtevOepedrns result(s in a crypt 
useful to the person benefited ; whereas peyadoupéwaca results in an ipyor whi t 
ts the glory and admiration of the city ‘§ 10). Hence the peyadouperss aut 
be a rich man, and even a man whose riches have been inherited §§ 13,44: 
otherwise expenditure on a great scale whether for public objects, or om srt 
family occasions, §§ 11-17) would be out of keeping with his condition ; but te 
érevOépios need not be a rich man. The habit of spending moncy on a gre 
scale with propriety will direct the peyadowpems even in cases where the 
expenditure is necessarily small. He ts an artist —tmorjpom louey § 5 ond 
will display his superior taste, even in cases in which the rovbipos, strith 4 
called, can compete with him—xai dad rijs tons dasdvys 7o Epyor wagon pret 
"pewéoTtepoy (§ 10), 


1 What we understand by ‘public spirit’ enters largely into the nou0 of 
peyadoupéreca. 
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The extremes are Bavavoia or duepoxadia' and pixpoxpéwea. The former 
wis in vulgar display of wealth ; the latter falls short of the requirements of 
veal occaston (e.g. @, marriage or a Gewpia) by anxiety to do the thing as 
ply as posssble. 


}1L. wept rds Samammpas pdévov] Aspasius has 7 pev yap eAevbepidrys 1122 a. 31. 
b dsow ai Ayu, H 8é peyadompérea rept rh Boar. 


§2] The rpenpapyia was one of the extraordinary Aeroupyia at a. 24. 
hens. The rpsnpapxos got the ship, fairly equipped, from the 
ute. The State also paid the crew, and bore the expense of 
wr provisions. The rpepapxos had to maintain the efficiency 
the ship for one year, hire the crew, and often pay large 
unties in order to induce men to serve; he had also often to 
vance the money required for pay and provisions. The cost 
a trierarchy amounted to about fifty minae. See Smith’s 
chonary of Antiquities: article Trierarchia, and Jebb’s Theo- 
rastus, p. 253- The dpxsOewpds was the leader of a Oewpia, or 
ibassy sent by the state to the Great Games, or to consult the 
acle at Delphi, or to assist at the celebration of the Delia—the 
lemn festival of the Ionian confederacy. The dpx:dewpia was 
e of the ordinary, or eyxv«Aw Aeroupyiat, which devolved upon 
: wealthy Athenian citizen. See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities, 
icles—Delia, Theort, Letturgta. Zell assumes that the rpsnpapxia 
‘ald cost more than an dpyGewpia: Grant reverses this opinion. 
le Delian dpy:Gewpia probably cost more than a rpinpapyia : some 
ler upyBewptas probably less. 


}8. wodAdae x.7.A.] from Od. xvii. 419, a. 27. 
kai yap ¢€yw sore oixoy ev dvOpamaow évatov 


GABtos advedy, xai modAaxs SdoKoy aAnTy. 
}4. ody dwepBddAoucar . . . Aapmpuvdpevar] Asp. has—Pavav- a. 32. 


¥.. . mpoomoinoty twa ovcayv peyébovs Tov év Satavnpacw afiov' ev 

Yip ob Bei ov8 ws Set ANapmpuverat. 

borepov 8 dwép adrav épodpev] K>, Ob, Camb., and CCC read a. 33. 
ip for wept. Susemihl (followed by Bywater) attaches so much 


In the £. £. citi. 6) 5 dwt 1d pei(ov is said to be avdwupos, but to resemble 

dzeipécados and caddxow: in the izoypagy, however, the habit is called 
raynpia EE. ii. 3). In the AZ. A. (i. 26) the habit is called caAaxovela (1192 
37—K> however reads aAa(oveias here, and dAa(aw for caAaxwow in 1192 b. 2 
13;. The gadaxov, or swaygerer, is coupled with the adAomos, or vulgar 
‘Soa, in A’Ae?s. ii. 16. 1391 a. 4. 


1133 a. 38. 
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weight to the joint authority of K> and O> here, that he accepts 
inép from them. He may be quite right in doing so: but I think 
he ought to do more, and bracket the clause* (suspicious in itsdf) 
in which iwép appears. See note on iii. 3. 2. 


§ 6.] Rassow (Forsch. 75) inserts ei mpéwow between spewce and 
tp €pyp (1122 b. 4), believing that no sense can be got out of the 
clause ovrw yap ... épy~ as it stands. Is this so? Arisole 
says that the damdva: (answering to the éxpyeca mentioned in the 
line above) of the peyadomperns are (as his name implies) pads 
and spérovoa. The épya or objects (answering to the de ero 
above) of his dandya will therefore be peydAa, for unless they 
are peyd\a, we cannot speak of a péya damdenpa in the sense 
which we wish péya to be here understood—s.e. in the sense 
of péya nal apéwov te Epye—not only great materially (for tk 
dandva of the Sdvavoos are great materially), but having its matenal 
greatness plainly justified by the greatness of its object. 

Miinscher and Rassow (Forsch. p. 75) omit xai (b. 1) before # 
éoriv: wrongly I think. A és (like an organ) is to be understood 
in relation to its functions, and to its objects, or the environment 
for which it is suited. 

"Ey dpyj may be taken as a reference to the account of the 
nature and formation of the n@cxai ées with which Aristotle began 
this division (Books ii—iv) of his Treatise. 


§ 10. év todtos Sé x.7.A.] "Ev rovros 2. ¢. & dei cai ds dei, Peters 
translates—‘ So the magnificent man must be liberal also; {0 
the liberal man too will spend the right amount in the nght 
manner; only, both the amount and the manner being right 
magnificence is distinguished from liberality (which has the same’ 
sphere of action) by greatness—I mean by actual magnitude of 
amount spent: and secondly, where the amount spent is the sail. 
the result of the magnificent man’s expenditure will be mot 
magnificent.’ This seems to be the only rendering which i 
words as they stand admit of: olov péyebos is epexegetic of * 
peya, and ris AevOepidrnros ovons iS a genitive absolute. The 
rendering of Lambinus—sed in his guidquid magni est magmpa 
proprium est, velutt magnitudo liberalitatis circa haec versanls. 


1 Here Peters translates Bekker’s ravra. 
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which makes the gen. ¢AevOepidryros depend on péyebos, can hardly 1122 b.12. 
be right. I am inclined, however, to suspect the text, and 
to think that Coraes is right in trying to restore a verb to 
govern peyebos. He suggests cxovons for ofons and has the fol- 
lowing note: Exovens dvr) rov odans' ob yap dy dddws efnynoao rd 
Wed rois xpericois mapacxyoy mpaypara yxwpiow rovro. 6 vous, énel 
é peydompenns dorw dvayxaiws xal éAevbépios, kar’ ovdev re éxeivou 
dafipn frepoy, wAny Sri dv peydAots cal peyddov évexa danavG, ein dy 
§ peyadompewera edevOepedrns cxoica péyebos’ rovrécrw if damdvy év ols 
Oui eai dos Sei perpia per ova eAevbepidrns KexAnoerat, tporAaBovca d¢ 
ptydos xadeicbo peyadonpéxea. Rassow (Forsch. 92) adopts the 
method of emendation indicated by Coraes, and conjectures Aa- 
Beveys for ofons, comparing such uses as AapBaver abfnow, redciwoe, 
Thos, rou peyéOous réAos, tos. Susemihl accepts Rassow’s Aafovoens 
ino his text. Thus peyadompérea ‘ist gewissermassen eine éAev- 
Opérns in grossem Stil.’ The reading raira (accepted by Rassow, 
Suemih] and Bywater) has the support of all MSS. apparently, 
except H®, CCC, and rec. K>, which have ratra adopted by 
Bekker. 

Whether we leave the text as it stands with ovens, or read Aa- 
Sevens, we have to remember that the péya, or péyebos, characteristic 
Of peyotoxpéewera, is not material bulk, as such, but she grandeur 
which belongs to material bulk subserving a worthy end. ‘ Mag- 
diicence, says Grant, ‘differs from Liberality not in degree, 
ut in kind, being a display of more genius and imagination on 
he same objects, and thus with the same expense producing a 
bore striking result.’ Grant reads epi ratvra—but even this ought 
't to be rendered ‘on the same objects.’ The ¢Aev@épios and the 
‘aloxperns do not spend ‘on the same objects,’ but ‘both spend 
'¢ right amount in the nght manner,’ on their different objects. 


08 ydp Ff adn} «.1.A.] This explains how it is that do ris tons b. 14. 
"ams the magnificent man produces a finer result than the 

eral man. ‘The result produced by the liberal man is merely 
erqsa—something that is materially useful to the recipient, and 

i$ its market value, whereas the result produced by the magni- 

ent man is of the nature of a work of art. It is 6avpaordv— 
lisplays genius and imagination.’ 

The words with which this section ends are variously given by 

ve MSS—Kb, Ob, r, CCC, and Cambr. give xai forw épyou dpern, 
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TEE I, sryehenpewese, @ sepeiies. adopted by Bekker and Bywater: L>, Bip 
Swsemin ami Zeller :Pk & Gr. iL 2, p. 638, note 4). Zelly 
Tansiaies - ie Gromarigkex des Werkes besteht in einer @ 
afosge scm tarsmlemfen Trefffichkeit” I prefer Bekker’s reading; 
Cae warts @ seyeiies qualify the predicate égyow dpers. 

te. 8 EL ork ree, as distinguished from raw d¢ ikaw § 15. Se 
Wil Ty. 3, Woere req iS said 0 be che return which Society makes | 
‘a tS Jenetuctors. There oughe wo be a comma (Bekker has nose) 
iter desse,—<netipara, sareseeue (comsiractioues templorum Lash, 
arze wedifimae Victor, amd fee being the three subdivisoss 
| 
| 
| 


]{ vz vege roux deaes. 


2220 appa See Smith's Dict of Anteg. article Choregus. The 
Yauwpea Was ome of the most expensive Aerreepyias. The duty of 
she yeswyes, who was appointed by his Tribe, was to provide 
He wat 20 pay die yqvedhdawsches and the choreutae, supplyitg 
the ‘aimer with proper food, and with the necessary dresses amd 
masks. Even che prize which the most successful xopqyes receired, 
.2 ped: be bat to pay for himself. For the expenses of the 
youwyer, see Haigh. 2c Theatre. p. 82 sqq.- 


> 33. Gray Hy wok I: weuid seem that Aristotle uses this 
sressen cc Jiscogush the Aerewya referred to, from the les 
stienuic armas re pedgs, one of the regular Aeroupyias, which coat 
sted in zving a feast to one’s ribesmen. See Smith’s Dict. of 4. 
areuie Afesscuszs- 


b. 34 0S LR Gvadeperae The subject of this verb is ra Sararqpare, 20 
ra mis ar. iS i appos:don tO rus sparresra. 

» 39. J 1S wpewe Se | ani] eos: Bywater brackets «ai. I think ta 
LS CMusNen is 2 great improvement 


b. 30. wpowwdpga Cf ££. at 6. 1233 b. rr ry Geapias vit 
Ceuurruaker mperes qv ewoujoato "OAvpwiate dea ry spowsapfecs 
meworyra, Ghia Kises: with which Fritzsche compares Plut. Thea. 
5—eis "OArpmay Ades 6 Gepiorondys cei SsapsAcperos rye kyon 
sex feixva xai omyres mai ry aA Lopsrpéryra xai sapoosny, ™ 
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r ross “EAAnow., dxeivp yap drt vép xal dw’ olxias peydAns govro 1122 b. 80. 
@ roxavra ovyxyepe’ 6 d€ prrw yreptuos yeyovds dda cal doxdv 

( iwapyderey wap dfiay exaipecOa, mpoowpicxaver ddafovetay. 

by adrotg péreoriy| 4 8d revos ray eri (ovrwv airois olxeiwy rai b. 81. 

vey, Coraes. ‘ Their connections ’— Peters. 


\5. réw 82 Siew] Aristotle here passes from the highest objects b. 35. 
yadowpewesa (rd wept Geovs, and the great Acroupyia), to those 

‘cond rank—the celebration of a marriage, the entertainment 

ivate friends, the furnishing of one’s house, &c. 


(7. wat dwel rév Saxavnpdrev| I follow Susemihl and Bywater 1123 a. 10. 
ading éwei for éi, and make the apodosis begin at &a rovro 
I find that CCC has yp. érei on the margin for insertion 
e! cai éxt rév Saraynpdrov: but all MSS. seem to read émi. 
's(reading én’) translates—‘ And in his expenditure every detail 
¢ great after its kind, great expenditure on a great occasion 
rthe most magnificent, and then in a less degree that which 
“at for the occasion, whatever it be.’ 


soroy péya dv te ydve| dore elvar ra epya tov peyadonpenois a. 11. 
a xat Oavpacra, mpds ra duoyern ovyxpiopeva’ radhwv pév oixo- 

ara wpos ratous, vady mpos vaovs, kal yedbupas mpds yedupas, cai 

av GAXwy duoiws. Paraph. 

éy peyddw péya] ofoy ev vue peyddn daravn. Coraes. I doa. 12. 
hink that Bywater’s insertion of dds after peyadonperéoraroy 
cessary. I understand peyadomperés, not peyadomperéoraroy, as 
redicate of ré év rovros péya. 


‘aula S€ 1d év ToUTOLS péya | ev 8€ rots pixpois, Td éy Tos piKpois 
Gore To puxpoy TOU peyadonperrous mpos Ta dpoyery tev GAov 
mapaSa\\dpevoy peyorov evar. Coraes. 


20. dpanords yapixis dora] ‘“Epavos being a club where a. 22. 
member entertained in turn, or an entertainment where each 
contributed, it was of course bad taste to eclipse the rest in 
dour.’ Grant. 


Ty Tapéde wophipay eiopépwv] The mdpodos was the entrance a. 23. 
e chorus in the orchestra, and the first song sung on entrance— 


ossibly instead of éwi: but the three dots referring to the yp. are under 
4. 
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mga 2a cefmed im Peet 12. 1452 b. 22 sdpodos per 7 xpern hits On 
yess. Zeil and Coraes. however, are of opinion that here sépde 
means the rart of the theatre at which the chorus entered, al 
szaz ste * purpie’ is not the dress of the choreutae, bat te 
nang-nvs of this part. which, in the case of comic representations, 
were usualy -kms.) Thar hangings are here intended seems » 
Se the view both of the Ald Schol and of the Par. The forme 
3as—wusyles cp empmlig sapaxerdcpara déppes woreiy ov soppepla: 
ami Se Par. has—ep rais capgdias avri xedieov (sheep skins), d sep 
sruvnera esi ys cHES, Topdupidas fre, cabawep of Meyapte 
Zai sacces Lrsias (699) for the cost of a comic choregia—apy 
euntes: spes—t.¢. about £64. The cost of a tragic chorega 


a2er restores Meyape: from Ko», in place of the Meyapes of 


oe MES. Pe CCC has Meyapoi. 


mS § SR Mewehewxrma and its extremes are discussed in FE 
sy. a 2 MW. i. 26 shortly, and im an inferior manner. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


eae eT. ee ean, acems himself worthy of that © chit 
| Oe Deere ae Jivinguished from the xaos, or 2ain #3. 

. oe te to. vt. v J° * Rimsef, and the px poyvyos, on smides- 
ee ee ER tee ae stamas too lithic of himself. 
~ SRE Sy xterm. cod things—is honour. I! jy thts 

emnwse Ss TE y £ove timed worthy of. Meyarod ry. then. 


wef we ee HSL Tes Qarer and Lishonour are con 
oe nemeree Ewe meetin 7 teal wash 15 highest, the peyahitns 
an a ome ww EE SES ts aryedodeyia well lend distinction 4! tk 
™ Mm 6G... SEHR Ae. erst. 
ee te Boe BH MELT Sty of ote highest honour, the peryades et 
a ew ame” - eee Sime. chen, ecen honour ts mot altho 
og ek ee Tet av btoty of inferior good thing. bg 
aan - mA . es pace: fer seme wie sates be Whew 


» = “) 
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ind the distinction of his bearing. He will accept the honour which he recetves 
rom goed men, not as adequate to his desert, but as the best thing which they 
meer. The opinion of ordinary men—favourable or unfavourable—he will 
oat down upon. (Here he is apt to be imitated by those who are not really 
wrdéjvye:. Fut he has a right to look down on other men.) He will 
wher de goed offices than have them done to him. He will remember those 
when he has benefited, but those who have benefited him he will easily forget. 
Re wil! be haughty and reserved with the great, and easy with those of middle- 
wate, He will not enter into competition with others for honour. He will 
wurve himsel/ for great occasions of acting, and great danger; but when the 
eat danger comes he will not grudge his life. He will love and hate openly. 
Ue will speak and act the truth—except in so far as he keeps ordinary people at 
Ndistewe by his irony. He will never be found looking up to people or things 
wth awe and wonder. Remembering evil, personal talk, praise, blame, com- 
Neial, will all be far from his nature. 

His walk will be slow, his voice deep, his manner of speaking calm and 
measured. 

The extremes—the vain man, and the small-souled man, are not exactly 
Weieus characters—they are not evil-doers: but they ave in error. The small- 
wled man deprives himself of what is his due, from not ‘knowing himself? 
He is not silly ; but he is backward. His poor opinion of himself, however, 
lakes him a worse man in time. The vain man, on the other hand, ts silly. 
lis lack of self-knowledge is conspicuous. He is always being shown-up, as he 
rives, by dress, and all kinds of ostentation, to make people think highly 
" hime. 

Mirpoyvyia, Aowever, 1s the real opposite of peyadoyryla, for puxpoyvuyila is 
ore common than xavvétns, and worse. 


Introductory Note.| Tue picture of the peyaddpuxos given in this 
tapter is a creation of art, intended to present a great philosophical 
uth with concrete evidence to the imagination. We must therefore 
: careful not to look at it as if it were a portrait-sketch after the 
anner of Theophrastus, or stood on the same plane with the 
her character-pictures given in the Fourth Book. 

The peyadcwuxos accepts the highest honour, though falling 
tort of his deserts, because men have nothing better to give 
m. He remembers those whom he has benefited, but not those 
om whom he has received benefits. To the many he is ironical. 
le does not give way to admiration, for in his eyes nothing is 
rea. This spirit in a real man would be intolerable. But 
Tistotle’s peyaAdyuyos is not a real man. He is an ideal creation 
t philosophy, as Philoctetes or Antigone is in tragedy. He is 
wistotle’s concrete presentation of that @ewpia which is essential 
> buman excellence. He ‘contemplates’ the xéopos or beautiful 
amony of his own nature, and allows nothing external to it 


ny BODE 17> CHAP. 3. 


- Gomme bs thongic a comdum He thos reabses ange 
DT BRIM. ano‘ oesees BD the wromes” m a folier senv tee 
Ofer Wen mer. who gr comacioms of the mora) law mercy 
ftom. ter geen. of gractra’ Inmet and seii-knowvkdge 
Tht schmergs BE nen of the iighes gecmiasw power. Lit 
Suomi. § fea. he ims the sce ceietrec. and sees im ey 
wets omc. the whole world of immer name clearly, vhd 
Poul Isr o teat specular peorwer ase omls decry. The ewer 
Seer ARermce of the moral dew wichkm br rs scbimrr, ms 
DS Inmt. whit te exakeoom of mumd oF srpededeyes, reves 
teeF cmrwerds om che diem and diincoom of hs beam 
tum aneciacee jower heme thms comer w psepedodrps 1 5 
TE SVE WOT Ie who can be sepehoryes. 

2S Mmmassiit i denecmme how far Arsarede was cute] m bs 
SeiMenI mC The soyekmpeyes be releremoe to pardcular indvdab 
fnew ir hom. There certemit seem to be iceches m the work 
surresie? tw snuck & aiecemce : tor = mar he said I chink tht 
che work domes. tithes thm gems bw these atiempes at reabsm, 
mi cnet the mmpressim whict ther comver. tha: we have beiore 
Ts £ 7a ant josnitie men. wha. as deacrzbed. wouid he miolenable, 
s IMmicimm, en bes commie’ to the miscndersanding of 
te sirnifisemc: 2 ametirdbaqee Se Arseece's Exzhical Svsem. 


mensums? mainwemems genio we Geer wegre. make cs wink afa 
“SL oyant oo tm ore bi. tev gre coy che boskins ani maka 


ET nek nnpvamer Arweoue we mar he Sore. was as “aly itir 
noe entice oF hs aeehewryn. 20 man who $s a law to bined, 
es fice wis cf ope wlestor cd bis Good Wil: do: Assou. 
wilikes Row. nal wodscukes: ic pecscre tbe deal cf moval a 
De int ite fT bs Rowers, and cceld mae withxan! ae 
wamoniinm of temo = roaches mire sokane to a retcbond 
Ll pitesinaise sescoom, thim ta ihe representacon of 
SITINL, wien, 

Blames wi. tun: Aweznder che Great was eis model, 
% £ TET eee coe. The impetpocs cenine aod 
ame vines nD Auexaner Sscrccsh hom. in se mast mated 
Sits, Se ae CONIA Eve OTe Be PACYTYS *. Nor 
Se ae SS ce mae: od the examrrees Of amalowrie—Akr 
Taades Aotlies fun Lysander. and Socrates— riven, in a purey 


an 


3 Fire schee atnecuoms tr Bagel’s view se Tetctotlier Jiteraivls Feit 
Ts 762. 
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dgical context, in An. Post. ii. 13. 97 b. 18; for no one of 
hese characters answers to the description here given. The 
eacription of the peyadsyuxos in the Zvhics is rather the mz'se en 
ci of Aristotle’s doctrine of the atrdprea of the ed8aipor in 
be Life of Reason, than a portrait-sketch after the manner of 


‘heophrastus. 


$4. oddgpev] here means ‘modest,’ ‘knowing his place ’— 1198 b. 5. 
seach of the classes in Plato’s State, in virtue of its cadpoovn, 
lnows its own place.’ 


$5. 13 xdddos dv peydde owpar| The editors refer to Poet. 7. b. 7. 
(50 b. 36 rd ydp caddy ev peyeber xa rages éort. 


§ 6. 06 wis xadvos| 7.¢. a man may think too much of himself, b. 9. 
thout going the stupid length of vanity. 


§8. ro per peydOer dnpos, rH Sé ds Sei pdoos] Cf. ii. 6. 17. b.18. 
8 ‘a great man’ he stands on a pinnacle; as ‘a virtuous 
mracter’ he occupies the mean. His position, as he himself 
conscious of it, and as it strikes the imagination of the admiring 
holder, is one of incomparable preeminence; but to the moral 

lyst it suggests difficulties of detail in which the yavvos and 

¢ pupdyuyos fail—and in which the ‘ virtuous character’ himself 

ht have failed. 


§10. 4 8 déia Adyera: wpds Ta exrds dyad] ‘Worth’ is ab. 17. 
live term—1.¢. it cannot be understood except as entitling 
possessor to ‘something’; and this ‘something’ has to be 
ecified. Being something which the person ‘worthy of it’ gets, 
cannot be a good thing of the soul, or of the body; it must, 
refore. be one of ra éxras ayaa. 


nah] When peyadopuxia is said to be mepl ripds xai aripias, we b. 20. 
ist remember that ry is after all only @ symdol of the reward 
which the worth of the peyaAdyuyos is entitled. Tin regarded 
anend in itself in the woAsrexds Bios turns out to be something 
Carious, ¢» Trois ridow paddoy 7 ev TH Tipwperp (i. 5. 4). The 
e reward is evdacpovia or the évepyeca Wuyxis xar’ aperny itself. This 
ndeed riwsow (i. 12) and an end in itself, as the gods, to whom 
do not give érawos, but assign ren, are ends in themselves, 
means to our advantage. The rin which is assigned to the 
Woyvxos must therefore be understood in connexion with the 
z 
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@ disturbing elements, among the old ideas which reflect actually 1128 b.30. 
masem conditions. These new ideas he must cherish, and give 
meelf up to. He must be willing to correspond badly with the 
wesent, to incur odium, to make himself ridiculous—all for the 
ke of a future, which he may not, perhaps cannot, live to see. 
Gere, evidently, there is no room for ‘ all the virtues.’ 

‘The other great conception of modern times—that of the 
eotherhood of men, especially as it gives reality in our eyes 
B the misery that we see around us, is equally opposed to the 
bgistotelian ideal of ‘all the virtues.’ If these miserables are 
© be succoured, it must be by men who devote themselves to 
Ihe work entirely, without thought of ‘ culture.’ 


$15. wapacelcayn| here used absolutely as in Prodl. v. 8, b.31. 
BS: b. 6 6 3¢ Oarroy Get xapaccioy § yx sapaceiwy: but the full 
sometruction has yeipas, cf. wepi wopeias (yor 3. 705 a. 17 xai ol 
Riesres Garrow Oéove: sapacciovres ras xeipas. The editors compare 
Mheoph. Char. sept ddodecyias—mapaceicavra 84 xp} Trois rowovrous 
Nie deOpawer cai dkapdpevor (sc. rd oxéAn—‘ with long steps,’) awad- 
bderesOes, otis awuperos SovAeras elvat, 


Gy o88ey péya] The reading of Ob, CCC and K> man. alt.; b. 82. 
omits the y’ wrongly: see Rassow, Forsch. 60. 


$16. xécpos} The beauty and order of the virtues which is the 1124 a. 1. 
Object and work of Reason. 


wadoxaya®ias] This term does not seem to have the technical a. 4. 
Weaning for Aristotle, which it afterwards bears in the £. Z. (H. 
ts. 1248 b. 8 ff.) In the £.Z. it is that és which enables a man 
lo see the ultimate oxomds or dpos—the Divine Nature. It is a kind 
Of amor intellectualis Det. Here, however, and in £.N. x. 9. 3 
the only other place where the word occurs in the £. WV.) ‘no 
wecial import is given to the word. It seems to imply a sort 
¥ elevated virtue.’ (Grant.) To Aristotle as to Plato the «adds 
« adyebés is ‘very much what we mean by a “gentleman.”’ 
Grant.) The writer of the J/. AL (ii. 9) describes the «adds 
wi dyabds as the man for whom a// things really good in life are 
mod-—<orw oty 6 xadis xayabds & ra dros dyabda éorw dyabd nal 
& dwhés cada cadd cor’ 5 roiovros yap Kadds cai dyads. @ 3¢ ra 
shee ayaba pn ¢orw ayabd, oix fori xadds xal ayabds, Gowep ovde 
paises dy ddfeery § rd dares iyreud pi ied corw, el yap 6 xAovros 

zZ2 
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BOOK IV: CHAP. 3: §§ 1y-21. 24I 


at ab initio 5 dfwos dy airds dfwi davrdéy peydAor (1123 b. 2), NON 1124. 20. 
peas ille testimonio aliorum.’ 
§ shovroivres] Rassow (Forsch. 60) rightly omits the article a. 22. 
tore sXovrovwres, with Kb, M>, Camb., and CCC. 0 duraorevovres 
slorovvres are together distinguished from oi evyereis. The article 
More sAovroveres would have been right, if «ai instead of # had 
en used. 


nysqrés | Bekker reads reyyrdos. rysnrds is given by pr. K>, M>, a. 25. 
ip. NC, B'. 


§20. dupe] o 8¢ dude mpdoeors Kai i) dper) nai rd ELwber dyabd 
Mev afsovras rijs rou ty aperny pdvoy Exovros. Par. 


$21. dwepéwras| Jebb (Zhcophrastus p. 186) compares the a 29. 
wapania, Or arrogance, of Theophrastus with the parody of peyado- 
xa described in this section. ‘O 8¢ iwepnpavos says Theophrastus 
bode rig clos . . . eb woinoas pepyncbar pacxeew—‘ he will profess 
recollect benefits which he has conferred—+.¢.,’ says Jebb 
. 187), ‘be will remind others in a patronizing manner that 
has placed them under obligations ; which may or may not 
true, for the ambiguous ¢doxey, ‘to allege,” leaves it doubtful. 
is trait illustrates the difference between arrogance and Lofty- 
Mdedness. It is characteristic of the Loftyminded man, as 
istotle observes, to remember whom he has benefited. The 
Ogant man (who is a bad imitator of the Loftyminded) does 
‘only remember ;—he proclaims that he remembers.’ 


ai of Td ToradTa €xovres dyabd yivovra:| of has been received 
» the text by Bekker, Susemihl and Bywater, on the authority 
>, It is given also by Camb.; but all other MSS., apparently, 
| eai ra rowavra. I feel considerable doubt about the reception 
oa, Michelet’s defence of xai rd romaira éyovres ayabd seems 
ne to be a strong one. ‘KO of ante rad rocaira éxovres ayaa 
it, quam lectionem Cardwellus et Bekkerus in textum re- 
runt. Male. Kal rd rowaira ¢yovres dyabd est causa, cur il, 
virtute orbati sunt, contemptores et contumeliosi fiant: suépote 
nutes eliam externa bona; ad yiyvovra igitur suppleas subjectum 
‘aecedentibus (of dvev dperjs). Addentibus oi, alterum «ai re- 
ndum esset.’ This xaf is marked for omission by a later hand 
CC. If we suppose the original text to have been—imepemra 
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1124 8.20. 8¢ cal UBpioral ra roavra eyovres ayaba yivorras (se. ol dev aperit), 


b. 11. 


b. 13. 


we may explain the words «al of as fragments of an ancient blunder 
iBpormal with the final a corrected o: above the line. But there 
is no strong objection, I think, to the retention of the «a. Ift 
belonged to the original text, the blunder iSpeoruai would be 
almost inevitable: and the correction of the final a into « woud 
follow as a matter of course. 

The readings trepémrat 8€ cal wBporal eal rd roaira fore 
see yg 7, Ald., Coraes) yiyrovras are worth noticing only as 
showing that the clause is one which puzzled scribes. 


§ 22. 6 pév ydp|] Susemihl and Bywater read 6 jév yap on the 
authority of Kb. The first hand in CCC likewise gives 6 per yw. 
So far as sense is concerned, I do not think that there is mod 
to choose between this and Bekker’s 6 8¢. 


§ 23. pixpoxivBuvos] This is the reading of K>, Camb. CCC. 
and B’. The other MSS. seem to agree in giving svxvocsdurs. 
The Par. and Asp. also read muxvoxivBuvos. It is difficult to deci 
between the two readings. 


ndvtws| ‘at all costs,’ Peters. 


§ 24.] Grant remarks that ‘the principle of independence ap 
pears here in an extreme form.’ But we must remember thal 
Aristotle is putting on the stage for us his doctrine that the chief 
end of man is évépyea not mdfos: we must not criticise the ‘ char 
acter’ in which this doctrine has been embodied, as if he welt 
a person whom we might meet in real life. At the same ume. 
it must be admitted that it is more difficult not to criticise 
peyadsyuxos in this way, than it is to appreciate correctly an ab 
stractly presented ideal like that of Spinoza or Kant. 


odrw ydp ot mpocopdyjoer] Bywater introduces oi, given by Kt, 
CCC, and Camb. I feel very doubtful about it in Aristotle. 

§ 25. dv 8 Gv wdQwow oF] This is true in tendency of us al— 
as Menander says (Meineke iv. 345)— 

émavOdvovrat tdvtes of rabdvres ev. 

Miinscher’s insertion of i¢’ before &» is a tempting but perhaps 
not strictly necessary emendation. Bywater reads of for the 
of the codd. after penpovevery: and dxovew for axovec. 
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12296 a 2. elevated aims,’ says Grant ed /oc., ‘ want of effort of will, of » 
dividuality, these are indeed fatal deficiencies as regards the a 
tainment of what is fine and noble in character. Mepoyym. 
like dvetevéepia, is the characteristic of a weak and narrow naure 
of which nothing can be made. Xavvdrns, like dowria, may perhap 
disappear as age and experience indicate to a man his true ker 
Not that the yaivors will thus become peyaddpoyos. Meyaloyy 
requires such high and singular endowments that a man canm 
become peyakopuyos by the simple process of moderating youthf 
yarecrys, as it is suggested (iv. 1. 31) he may become ¢dabips 
by the decay of his dowria. MeyaAcWvyos nascitur non fit. Am 
with the speculative endowment of the peyaddwuyos can new 
have been really vain, even in the years of youthful inexperience 
Bar if we descend to a lower intellectual and moral level, 4 
mary see the vain youth becoming a man who thinks well | 
himself. but not too well, and is able and ready to play his parti 
Ice with spurt. The pexpowvyxos, however, has not the amour propr 
ard personal force, necessary for the struggle which results i 
fine social types: he becomes worse, as time goes on, and} 
falls further and further out of the running. It must be observe 
however. that pscpopvyia may imply either a general feeblenes 
characcer—in which sense it is indeed a hopeless state ; or me 
backwariness (cmmpot § 35) in the social struggle, which 1s 0 
incorsixen: with latent strength. It is also to be observed thi 
mercwry.2z of this latter kind, #e. mere social backwardness: 
wv be a greater hindrance to the attainment of ‘excellence. 2 
Arsianle trderstood ‘excellence,’ #.¢. the possession of ‘all t 
vircces’ which put a man em @rdence in a brilliant society, tha 
rt is to that sel-denying devotion to the public good which 1s 20" 
Tecoemised as the chief element in Virtue. 

Meyelowryia is discussed in £.£. iii. 5 (in an inferior manne!) 
aS ts WU 425. 
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but in a public-spirited way : peyadoyuxia is Goethe's Im Gam 
Guten Wahren resolut zu leben; or Spinoza’s Amor inéellectuals 


Der, or the cadoxdyabia of Eudemus. 
U3SBRL  § lL. cal wepi ragrmy] Ramsauer reads rine for rarryy, becant 
ravry relates not to rug» but to rizqw peydAny, and brackets the 
clause pdx otw . .. eipnra, (ch. 3, § 38), because peyaoyrnt 
has not been described in this Book as mepi peydAny rysjr, although 
in cL 7. 8 it is so described. If ii. 7 is genuine—and Ramsanet 
seems to accept it as such—I cannot see why Aristotle shoud 
act be allowed to refer to it here in Sowep etpyra, and cahanp@ 
“mis wywras éléy@7. Of course if we accept the view of Moar 
vara of Philology vi. 185 sqq.), and reject ii. 7 as an met 
ceitcen, che case is different. If we could read puxpay for rare 
Ramsiuer’s grammatical difficulty would be removed, and te 
smscace cf che clause containing peydAq perhaps made mor 
sopatie. Ik is to be noted that this chapter adds scarcely 
itycume ew to the sketch (itself comparatively full) in ii. 7.89: 
> $ use cc te acted thar its subject is not treated of, either i 
se F Floor in Be JL IL It is perhaps allowable to suptt 
coi wus cRarter was inserted here after the whole Book *# 

sem ot. ima: there cs some connexion between its Ine 
Nolte cms 2 Myaraive fulness of the summary in i 7. * 
vel Themser it samis in close verbal reladon. | 
eee. Uedr te var cormwar?: bet my suspicions mos 
ote. Ret ue gemurme the Clause (a. 34. 33) brie 
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in a bad sense—e.g. in the term iAowos: but in other con- 1125 b. 14. 
dons it is doubtful in which sense it is meant—e.g. in the term 

ényos, Bywater’s rd diAdripoy for the ro» . of the codd. in line 

is a distinct improvement. 


tvawoovres pdv dat +d paddov 4 of woddot] The many are b. 15. 
yarded as being deficient in ambition and its kindred public- 

int. They are devoted too much to «ép8os or material interests : 

» Pol. ii. 4. 1266 b. 38 ért cracid{ovow ob pdvoy &a rhv anodryra 
ternoews, GAAG wal did Thy Tay Tipey, rovvayriovy 8€ Tepi éxdrepoy, 

My yap woddoi dia rd epi ras xrycas ducoy, of 8é xapievres epi 
VTimey, cay toads, 

lpiuns] The allusion is doubtless to the é¢pyyy dic or action b. 17. 
which one party does not appear and judgment goes against 

0 by default. Its own special zame ‘does not appear’ to defend 
‘mean against the claims of the extremes. 


| 5. dors 8h wal ds Bet] restored by Sus. and Byw. for Bekker’s b. 20. 
t 8 dre xai as det. The inference marked by 87 is required. 

(89 nai as dei is given by NC, B*, and CCC: and Cambr. has 

| 89 p wat wos Sei. 

6. domme 8€ Todt’ «.7.d.] even in the ordinary case of the virtue b. 23. 
ing a name: thus 6 avdpeios mpds roy Sedov Bpacis gaivera, ii. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


be adjective upaos, which we apply to ‘the good-tempered man’ who occupies 
nean position between the man ‘who shows excessive or tll-directed anger,’ 
the man ‘who cannot be provoked to anger,’ 1s not strictly appropriate, 
ting, as th does,a reprehensible ‘ mildness’ or ‘insensibility’; however tt 
be taken, in the absence of a better term, to describe the man who occupies 
wean, for after all he bears more resemblance to the ‘mild’ than to the ‘ ill- 
ered’ man. Of ‘sll-lempered’ men there are several varieties—the dpyidos, 
codos, mapés, and xadends. On the other side, the ‘mild character’ may 
a length of being dvbdpanodmins (§ 6), or may shade into the mean state. 
shstract noun apadrns, it would seem, is available for the phon Ets, but the 
frve upaos has associations which make tt somewhat inapplicable to the man 
ss pécos. 


\; 
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boy is opposed to rg rrowivrs Bapos, that which is indigestible. 1196 a. 28. 
upés has as it were a load of indigestible anger in him— 


5 be wépas tiv spyhy xpdvou dei. 


« xadewous}] How does the xarends differ from the mupés? a 26. 
keep up their angry feelings: but it does not appear that 
hewés, like the smexpds, conceals his displeasure. The writing 

er is very careless ; for in the next § the whole genus of of 
\dovres wepl Gpyds seems to be covered by of xaderoi. In 

iii. 3. 1231 b. 25 we find—é mpaos pécos tov yaderod xa) rov 
padous. 


L ob ydp fgdioy x.r.A.] The passage beginning here and 8. 32. 
ing to the end of § 14—ds6exréoy, occurs almost in the same 

in ii. 9. §§ 7, 8 and 9. See Rassow’s Forsch. p. 16. 
wv thinks that the proper locus of the passage is in the Second 


Seis ds Suvapdvous dpxew] as opposed to drdpamodadas § 6, b. 1. 
uer notes. 


wécov Kal wis wapexBaivey pextés, 08 padioy TH Adyw dwoBod- b. 3. 
“he same construction occurs in the twin-passage ii. 9. 8 

ype rivos xal éri mécov wexrds ov padiov rp Aéyp adopioa. For 

age of dmo8ovwa (here = ddopica) see note on ii, 1. 8. 
translates here—‘ to lay down in the abstract.’ 


dp trois xaQ’ dxacra ndy Ty aloOijce. i xpiots}] see note on b.3. 
3. The codd. seem all to have cat rq alc6., but I believe 
amsauer (followed by Byw.) is right in inserting ¢» before 
moe. I would suggest further that a comma be placed 
cagra, SO as to give the meaning which we have in ii. 9. 8 
oavra éy Trois xaO’ éxacra, xai év r7 aicOnce: 7 xpiots Where the 
re rH aicOnoes Means ‘rests with,’ ‘depends on’; while that 
rois xa’ éacru means simply ‘in’ or ‘among.’ This is 
the meaning required in iv. 5. 13 also. The xpiots is not ev 
. écaora in the sense of ‘resting with them,’ as it is év 
moe: but if we follow the codd., we are, I think, obliged 
» the preposition, as expressed before rots xaf é€xaora, the 
vhich it is about to bear as understood before +9 alcéncea— 
sense of ‘rests with.’ 


1126 b. 4. 


352 BOOK [V: CHAP. 5: § 14. 


§ 14.] By the frequently employed terms éwracverds and pars, 
Aristotle indicates, with sufficient clearness, the moral standard 
which he recognises. The praise or blame of social equals is 
given, according as we conform to, or transgress, the prevailing 
yéuos of the society in which we live. The prevailing wipes of a 
society which flourishes cannot be bad: it must embody much of 
the qvorxdy Sicatov. Actions are good or bad, according as they 
fall in with, or conflict with, an existing system of Greek Life, 
assumed to be good as a system, and final as a system, although 
capable of improvement in details. Any radical improvement of 
the existing system was inconceivable to Aristotle. 

IIpaérns is described (¢urd on the list) in Z. £. iii. 3 and Af. 
i, 22. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The dperai described in this 
chapter, and in the two following chapters, concern ‘one’s depot 
ment in society’ (Grant), That they do not stand on the sam 
level of moral importance as the dperat hitherto discussed 1s 
cognised by the writer of the Z. Z. when he styles them sabynust 
pecirnres—eraverai, but not dperai’ dvev mpoapécews yap (LE. £. inl. 7. 
1234 a. 24), and by the writer of the AZ Af. when he says (i. 3? 
1193 2. 35) ef pév ody eioiv abrat dperat 4 py dperai, GAdos by 
Adyos. 

This chapter is concerned with the general subject of ‘ agreeable 
manners,’ The man with agreeable manners has a certain s\t 
pathy (to be distinguished from the affection of Friendship) with 
those whom he meets in society, which causes him to ‘get on well 
with them. This, however, he does without sacrificing his personal 
dignity. He makes himself pleasant in society, without over 
complaisancy or flattery. Nor is it only by a sense of his om 
personal dignity that he is guided in the manifestation of bis 
sympathy : but also by the desire of keeping up a high standard of 
manners and conduct in other people ; for he will not make himself 
pleasant, when by doing so, he would encourage something & 
cidedly objectionable. He occupies the mean position betwee? 
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er complaisant man, and the man with disagreeable manners, 
oes not ‘get on well’ with people. 

ter 7 treats of another element in ‘one’s deportment in 
r’—the straightforward unaffected presentation of oneself 
: really is—opposed to swagger and self-exaltation on the 
Je, and self-depreciation on the other. 

ipter 8 treats of the third element in ‘one’s deportment in 
r’—conversational brilliancy. 

i. 7. 11 the three dperai of social deportment are given in a 
nt order (dAnOea, eirpanedia, Gia) determined by a division 
epi Adyew xal wpdfear xowwviay into rd mepi radnOés and ro mepi 
, and a subdivision of the latter into rd é mada and rd év 
ue xara Toy Biov. 

s to be observed, however, that the same order as that of 
11 is suggested in iv. 8. 12, where Aristotle sums up his 
rt of the dperaé of social deportment—rpeis ody al elpnucvas dv 
peoornres, eloi 8¢ macas wepi Adywr Tway Kal mpatewy Kowwriay, 
wos 8 ors fh pew wepl aAnOedy dorw, al 8¢ wept rd Adv. Tor dé 
Hoorn» # per ev rais watdcais, } & ey rais xara réy GAXoy Blov 
S. 

stotle’s scheme in iv. 6 is— 


dvaxodos OF Bvcepis—avaovupos—dpeaxos and xddaé€. 


i. 7. 13 the avdyupos is called dios, and his éfis, pedia. 
the £.£Z., however, we have a distinction drawn between 
ind cepxdrns thus— 
€x4pa— ir ia—xodaxeia 
av6udeca—o epvdrns—apeo xeta. 
E. E. iii. 7. 1233 b. 29 qGedrAta 8é peodrns €yOpas cai xodaxeias’ 
yap evxepes dravra mpos tras émOupias duiray xodaf, 6 8€ mpos 
‘ @yrixpovey amexOnrinds, 6 3€ py mpds dracay n8ovnv pyr’ axodovbay 
wereivwy, GAAa mpos Td Hatvdpevoy BeAtioroy, giros. aepvdrns dé 
s avOadeias nai dpecxeias’ 6 pev yap pndey mpds erepov (Ov adda 
wentexds avOadns, 6 d¢ mavra mpds GAXov cal mavtww €AdTrwv 
6, 6 8¢ ra pew ra 8 pn, Kai mpds rovs afious ourws fywv cepves. 
» writer of the J/. Jf, (i. 28 and 31), making the same 
tion, explains it thus—oepydrns is the peodrns rept ras évtev- 
priia, wepi wpagtess xui Acyous. The avéadns is described (AZ. AZ, 
1192 b. 31) as olos pnBevi evrvxeiy pndé Scadreyqvar: the dpecxos 
¢ waow dureiy Kai wdyrws Kai mavrayn: the cepyds aS ovx eis 
Aa 


1126 b. 19. 


b. 33. 


1127 a. 7. 
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wupras @\)’ cic rous afiovs. Under the name of cepods, then, the 
avevupos of Aristotle’s scheme is regarded as one who knows hook 
matniain his personal dignity, Under the name of qatos (Af... 
31) the same man is regarded as one who gels on well with people 
The aweyGyruxds, however, and the aiéadns are different men, the 
former being aggressively rude, the latter only surly when sp 
proached: so also the «dAa¢ and dpeoxos are different men, the 
former having an object to gain by his flattery, the latter bemg 
overcomphisant without ulterior object. 

§ 4] In ii. 7. 13, as noted above, the péoos is simply called 
Qos, and his virtue ¢uAia (so also in &. £. and M. Af). Her, 
however, ‘the man with agreeable manners’ is said to resemble 
the éemtesxys ios, but to differ in being dvev rod orépyew ols pla 


§ 5. od ydp re gidety & eyOaiper dwoddxera: xacta ds Sci, UM 
Te ToHOvTOS elvar] ‘for it is not from any feeling of friendship o 
enmity that he permits this [or objects to that]—always wih 
perfect propriety—but because he is the well-mannered man ® 
are describing (rowtros).’ The logical balance of the sentence 
requires 9 dvoxepaives after dei, b. 24, answering to ¢x6aipe as or 
déxera: does to gutci», The Paraphrast sees this : his words at— 
ov yap dia ro orépyew fj €xOaipew awoddyera: ra Aeyopera eal sparropee, 
4 wéye «rd. 


§ 9. rou S€ curnduvortos 6 péev . . . 6 dé] Cf. iii. 1. 13 rou oq & 
Gyvouy 6 pev .. . 6 oe, 


Gpeoxos| See Theophrastus (Char. mepi dpeoxeias), who defines 
dpécxea as évrevéis ovx exit r@ BeAtiore ydorns mapagKevaoruy, ‘Coll 
plaisance,’ he says (Jebb’s Transl. p. 85), ‘may be defined 25 # 
mode of address calculated to give pleasure, but not with the bes 
tendency. The complaisant man is very much the kind of perso 
who will hail one afar off with “my dear fellow”; and after 4 
large display of respect, seize and hold one by both hands. He 
will attend you a little way, and ask when he is to see you, 
will take his leave with a compliment on his lips. Also when be 
called in to an arbitration he will seek to please not only bs 
principal, but the adversary as well, in order that he may & 
deemed impartial. He will say too that foreigners speak mort 
justly than his fellow-citizens.’ 

In a note on the character of dpéoxeia Jebb remarks (p. 18!'~ 
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"The Flatterer, according to Aristotle, flatters for money or what 1127 a. 8. 
money buys ; the Complaisant man “aims at being pleasant with no 
further object” (u) & ddAo 1). This is a fault (1) because to 
combat the wishes of others is sometimes a duty to them and to 
oneself: thus Aristotle’s Perfectly-behaved man is one who will 
cccasionally “make difficulties” (3voxepaive:) for either reason or 
both. (2) Because the primary object of the Complaisant man is, 
not that others. may be pleased, but that he may be pleasant. He 
desires popularity, either from mere vanity or for the sake of in- 
fuence. When, therefore, he is said to aim at being pleasant 
“without further object” this does not exclude a selfish object. 
To be thought pleasant is itself the object which he most covets. 
He is unmercenary, as contrasted with the Flatterer; but he is not 
Gsinterested.’ Jebb goes on to notice two salient points of dif- 
ference between the «éAag and the dpeceos as portrayed by Theo- 
phrastus : (1) The «dAf treats his patron asa superior; the dpecxos 
teats his associate as an equal for whom he has a warm regard. 
(2) The «SAag attaches himself to one patron; the dpecxos desires 
to be on cordial terms with as many persons as possible. 


ndhaf] Kodaxeia is defined by Theophrastus as dpsAiav aicypay a. 10. 
Swdipoucay 8€ rH Kodaxevovrs. ‘The Flatterer,’ he says (Jebb’s 
Translation p. 81), ‘is a person who will say as he walks with 
another, ‘Do you observe how people are looking at you? This 
happens to no man in Athens but you. A compliment was paid 
© you yesterday in the Porch. More than thirty persons were 
Sitting there : the question was started, who is our foremost man? 
Every one mentioned you first, and ended by coming back to your 
name.” With these and like words, he will remove a morsel of 
wool from his patron’s coat ; or if a speck of chaff has been laid 
On the other’s hair by the wind, he will pick it off: adding with a 
langh, “Do you see? because I have not met you for two days, 
you have had your beard full of white hairs; although no one has 
darker hair for his years than you.” Then he will request the 
company to be silent while the great man is speaking, and will 
praise him too in his hearing, and mark his approbation at a pause 
with “True” ; or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff his cloak 
into his mouth as if he could not repress his amusement.’ In his 
hote on this character, Jebb remarks (p. 178)—‘ The notion con- 
veyed by the term «codaxeia is not precisely what we usually mean by 

Aa2 
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1127 a 10. ‘flattery, but something coarser. It meant a sort of extravagat 
toadyism practised not as a fine art, but simply as an industry-® 
a recognised method of obtaining a livelihood. This tone is & 
consciously illustrated by Athenaeus, when in his reminiscences 
eminent Flatterers (vi. pp. 248-260) he speaks of ‘“ Cheirisophes 
the Flatterer of Dionysius,” “Callicrates the Flatterer of Ptolemy,” 
“ Anaxarchus one of the flatterers of Alexander.” These men ba, 
as it were, been preferred to permanent posts.’ 

Athenaeus (vi. 80, 261) quotes lines of the comic poet Anan 
drides in which codaxeia is presented as a sort of réxvq or trade— 
ty 8 dialoveig pera ryy xodaxeiay xepay didwow ’Avafardpidas 6 copy 
domosds €» Gappaxoparre, Neyer ovres’ 

Gre eis ahaley, ravr’ éewerquas; GAAd Ti; 
mKR yap aurn Tus Téxvas wacas woAD, 
pera Thy codaxeiaw ee pew yap duadepes, 

Again (vi. 73, 258) Athenaeus quotes Antiphanes to the sam 
effect—Avyrigams 8 é» Anpriais réxyyqy rod tworiberas rw wee 
civas, &» ols Aéyer’ 

eit” got § yevorr’ dy Adiavy rexrn, 

4 wpdécoses GAAn, Tov xodaxevew evvess, 

6 (eypados wovei rt xai wixpaiveras, 

5 yewpyos éy Goas eort xevduvcts wadiy’ 
mpoceats macw eneAea Kat mdvos’ 

nuw O€ peta yéAwros 6 Bios xal rpudns’ 

ov yap TO péeytoTov épyov cors maicia, 

ddpoy yeAaoa, oxwwai re’, éxmeety woAvy, 
ovx du; éuot pev pera rd wAovreww devrepor. 

Plutarch (de adulatore ef amico ch. 7) describes the «dof in & 
following terms—é 8¢€ «éda€ dre 87 piay éoriay FOous ovK exer ponp™ 
ovde €avt@ Biow (nrav aiperdy, GAN’ érépm Kai mpos Erepow shatter esi 
mpocapys{wy éaurév, ovx didovs ovdé els, GANG mavrodaxds (or: 
Totkidos, eis GAAov €x GAAov ruroy, Sowep Td peratpdpevoy vdwp, TP 
peor dei rai peracynpari{cpevoy rois tnrodexoueras. Alcibiades 
adduced as the great «éAaf, who changed his manners with bis 
place, living elegantly at Athens, and austerely at Sparta; fighting 
and drinking in Thrace, and giving himself up to oriental luxuy 
in Asia. In his treatise de Amicorum multitudine ch. g, Plutarch 
again employs the expression i&a» #Oous éoriay obx Exorros, applying 
it to the man who is perdSoAos xal wayro8amdés, without the specs! 
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Iplication of xodaxeia, The treatise de adulalore ef amico contains 1127 a 10. 
e philosophy of xoAaxeia (which it presents as a phase of ‘he- 
ronomy ’), and throws considerable light on the peripatetic theory 
‘ trépana *. 
Sexohos] Eudemus and the writer of the Af. Af, as we have seen, 
pose the aiéadns to the dpecxos and the awexOnruxds to the xdAaf€. 
The ai6d3ys is the man who ‘ pleases himself.’ As Jebb (Zheoph. 
184) remarks, he ‘ acts chiefly from a desire to be left alone... 
: repels advances, but he does not take liberties.’ He is de- 
tibed by Theophrastus (aiéa8ea) in the following terms—‘ The 
rlyman is one who when asked where so-and-so is, will say, 
Don't bother me”; or when spoken to will not reply... 
€ cannot forgive a person who has besmirched him by ac- 
dent, or pushed him, or trodden upon his foot .. . when he 
umbles in the street he is apt to swear at the stone. He will 
X endure to wait long for anyone; nor will he consent to sing, 
‘to recite, or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods.’ 
ebb’s Transl. p. 87.) 
In illustration of the Eudemian terminology, according to which 
Gidea is one of the extremes where cepsdrns is the mean, see the 
es of Eubulus preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 76, 260)— 

GAN’ gore Trois cepvois pew avdadéorepos, 

cai tois xdAags mact Trois oKw@mrovai re 


davroyv eidpyntos. 


The dangerous proximity of dpéoxeta to xodaxeia is implied in 
‘following line of Anaxandrides (apud Ath. vi. 66, 255)— 


a a td ~ o @ a» > » 
To yep xo axeveww yuy apeoKkety ovop €xet. 


Clearchus of Soli (Aristotle’s pupil) is quoted by Athen. vi. 66, 255 as 
ows :—adAaf per ovdels Si:apaed wpds qidiay’ KaravaXione yap 5 xpuvos 1d 
spooronparos avraw yevdos’ 5 8° Epacris xdAag tor? gedjias 8’ Spay F 
\os. In another fragment, preserved by Athenaeus (vi. 67. 255), Clearchus 
—rThy codaxclay rareva soey Ta On TaY KoAdKav, KaTappoynrinay SvTov 
wepl atrovs. onysioy 32 1d way tropéveay eldéras ola roApmot. 7a 8t rar 
wevopiver iuduowplvay Tp KoAaxeig, Xavvous wal KevoUs wovourTa, wdyTuw dy 
oxp sap’ avrois twodapBavecOar xaracKkevdf{ecda:. On Clearchus see 
ays, TAcophrastos siber Frommigkett, p. 110. 
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eee em erreacir Ace. “The sdnbevrendc, who realises 
= Es eevee semjeme ant «imeewic. § STraightforward & 
Ses EE portant Mter©esis ate 
acrrwee Fo ooeee me wil te richin where thev are; bat ths 
mm See memes prmcir 10 the virte of juste 
@ 7 Seem we oe emer somerels swith the haba d 
yesescom: oeee® mo ancesy at om really is. neither better por 


Tous Seerwemees; subees soem: (§ 10): (2) 6 defys om 
aenjewsueres, ~, « ausben Geurr shal eevouens. In al) three (285 
eo sencer SeeTE 0 OTe nomen of mtefe. or qualities bed 
= SS Got om Sm Oost nom possess ai all, or posesss 
5 See eer mo ie writ heve © bebeved (§ 2). ‘0 dis 
ee SSE Oh tae omaimess winch are admired and praised; 

eceber fee. 0 OGaites opreeabie and useful to others, the 
awe Sweet sa om comeenie3—anch as prophetic or medal 


~ 
Tis dente mescinec ce Trenpbrascms belongs to the second 


-- ee ee ee ha 


aos. “Sl De b SUInf Mii utel Soese be wil sar (to anvowe 
to Dee Te ow meme mut Ss um lamivy mansion; bui that 
ofr. Sas CLA SEL jor his entertainments 


cro gem eet ERT e do iv Arixick. depreciates himself by 
“ip Itt t Waessiat 20 amiices boil = repaie. or making dem 
£8 nemsr than the adofes, being mor 

hel ete oe RNR OT: Dr bis irony, nor even repule, 
SleDot fea GD Tevans arg whos be especially disclaims (§ 14) 
Dromecs mart am seitaeiessuaon, Bowever, passes easily ind 
ba reneva. characterisac of [ Aristozk's} 
‘stom mat osm Cent Tha vé fF. 19st cis that be holds 9 
Sette lai et UTW. QemMethinz of his available povel- 
Che neta: Tmt te an sicues Sanecoca. one Ike thai of Socrates 
oy mar fe cr ating aXetisuon ancl check impertinence; & 
Sotocc ss Wattenance. man as ‘atorical” to the common crvd 
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zh. iv. 3. 28). Or the purpose may be merely playful; as 
sacharsis in Lucian says that the Athenians were reputed 
‘onical’ in conversation (Amach. c. 15). Jebb finds the picture 
the epee drawn by Theophrastus strikingly inadequate as judged 
' Aristotle’s standard. Theophrastus ‘describes merely a person 
%0 takes a cynical pleasure in misleading or inconveniencing 
hers by the concealment of his real feelings and intentions.’ 
teording to O. Ribbeck (2heimisches Museum 1876, vol. xxxi. 
». 381 8qq., Ober den Begriff des eipwv) the «ipo» is mentioned for 
e first time in Greek literature in Aristoph. Vud. 449. The 
boliast on this passage has—elpay 6 mavyra maifwv xal duaydevalor, 
werdpevos dwareay, twoxperns. The Fox is the type of the cipa»: 
. Philemon, /ragm, oix far’ ddonne 7 pev eipov 1 hice, | 7 8 adbe- 
wres; Neither Plato nor Xenophon, according to Ribbeck, makes 
serates call himself cipew. The term was really one of reproach 
plied by his contemporaries who thought that he outwitted 
em. Plato uses cipwreia, eipwrxds, Or elpwreverOar in a bad sense 
| Soph. 268 A, Legg. 908 D, Rep. 337 A (the passage in which 
brasymachus says to Socrates & ‘HpdxAets, én, avrn éxeivn 7) ciwOvia 
pexia Zexpdrovs, xal rair’ ¢yw jon re Kai Tovras mpolAeyov, Gre ov 
repparbas pir ox eOeAnoois, cipwvevooto S¢é xai mdvra padXov rroncos 
droxpaoio, «i ris ri oe epwra), Sympos. 216 E. Cf. Aristoph. Aves 
21, Plato, Afol. 38 A. The notion of cipwreia was, however, 
inobled by the character of Socrates, and by the representation 
hich Plato gave of him. In the Z7¢h. Nic. eipwveia has the old 
eaning in so far as it involves a divergence from /ru¢hk; but when 
C tipey is said to be xapeerrepos, aS Gevyww ro dyxnpdy, his character 
taken in a better and finer sense. Aristotle is the first to make 
xrates the type of true refined Jrony. But Theoph. understands 
ony’ ‘in a sense almost wholly bad, as Jebb remarks (Zheoph. 
191). 

$1.) Imelmann (ods. cri/. p. 12), followed by Rassow (Forsch. 1187s. 18. 
17), distinguishes two introductory passages in this section, (1) 
Nora aura . . . cumddrvres, and (2) ev 37 rp oul» . . . mpoomoty- 
n, Imelmann (/.c.) inserts xat rs eipwvetas after dAafovelas in 
¢ 1127 a. 13; and Rassow, Susemihl, and Bywater (the last 
litting rs) accept the emendation. 


nal ro wpoowoypan| xpooroinua is something unduly assumed, @. 20. 
nething prefended fo: hence here it refers properly only to the 


— =. 
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bes. . 2 gy edxepis mpds rd WeiderOat Kal rovrov mpoaiperixds eal 1187 b.14. 
ae te WevderGas, did rovro cal pi & GAXo Tt, oloy xépdos f} puobdy 

¢ obros yap ote dori Wevd)s obdé hirowevdns, GdAd Hidoxepdijs f ef re 

andy €orey. 

The Paraph. Heliodorus avoids the error of making & d3¢ ddéns 

yuevos #} xépdous a species of 6 Wevorns (as distinguished from 

Defer), by referring & pév re Wevda air@ xaipww to the Pevorys 

183¢ dogs dpeyduervos  xépSovs to the ddafov: he says xai xard 

a tw 5 draley yivera, Somep cal 56 Wevorns, bs ov Bdfns evexa fj 

drew wpucmoteiras, GAN’ avrou rou Yeudous évexa pdvoy. 


f 18, of 82 xdpSous, dv ai dwédauols dor Trois wédas Kal Biadaeiv b. 19. 
1 ph Svra, olov pdyrw copdy iarpdy] So Bywater, following K®, 
ich (with CCC) omits d before duadabeiv, and 7 before larpdy. 
kker follows the other MSS in reading @ and 7. Susemihl 
ds & but not #7 It is to be noted that pr. K> has &p ndet axd- 
ws, CCC Sp f 8: dxddavors, and Cambr. &» deta admddavors, and 
t NC, B', B*, r, Hs, Nb, Ald. Hel., have olo» larpoy 4 pavyrw 
iv, and OP has olo» pavriv h iarpor cody. 
\s regards the omission of 4 (which seems to rest on three 
horities, Kb, CCC, and Aspasius—he has rowotrov 8¢ pavrexn, 
ux, copia}—a point is certainly made by the inclusion in the 
of impostors of a third variety—the learned impostor—oodds 
gofuorns: but, on the other hand, it might be argued that it 
aecessary to qualify at least larpé» by an adjective expressing 
skill which is pretended to; that it is not being a doctor, 
being a good doctor, which is the pretence that escapes de- 
ion. The 4 might very easily drop out, and, once out, would 
likely to remain out, because it seemed so natural to include 
Sophist among notable impostors. K>’s omission of 4 ought 
to weigh too much with us. It may be only one of the 
nerous blundering omissions for which the MS is remarkable: 
perhaps the omission of 4 may belong to the same class. 
the other hand, what K¥ adds or substitutes is entitled to 
it attention; and so, I think that Ramsauer’s conjecture— 
Ry axdAavois—is not to be overlooked. 
t seems to be generally assumed (e.g. by Stahr and Peters) 
_ &vra is neut. pl. In that case the words oloy pavro x.rA, 
yw awkwardly. On the other hand, if we take évra as masc. 
, there is some difficulty in connecting the clause — «ai 
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BOOK IV; CHAP.°7: §§ 15-17. 365 


Baexoxavcipyo| The derivation of this word is obscure. The 1187 b. 27. 
a. Schol. has Bavoxavotpyous . . . rovs cepvomavovpyous’ Bauxdy yap 
wyer of wadasoi rdv tpupepdy. See also Liddell and Scott, s.v. Baveéds 
wudish,’ ‘ affected.’ The general idea seems to be that of silly 
fected humbugs, contemptible for their little transparent artifices. 


q tév Aaxdvey dof}s| not as worn by the Spartans themselves, b. 28. 
at as imitated by certain Athenians. See Coraes, ad Joc. rovs 
Bipgos Aaxonxes Brovyras "AOnvaiovs ailvirrerat, by nal Anpoobéns 
£267. 21) xabdwrera, ‘icaow tper, os ¢ye vopuitw, moAdXol Kai Top 
abripoy, xal rov ‘ApyeBiddnv, nal rov Xaipéripov, rov érird\vov rovrovi, 
b pe! Hytpay piv coxvOpemdxaci, nai Aaxwvifew gaci, nai rpiBwvas 
cover, nai dudes iwoddderra:’ exeday 8¢ ocudreyaos, cal pe GAA 


Grwwrat, xaxey xai aicypar ovdey eAXeirovcs.” 


$17. xeiper ydp] sc. rot elpavos. , b. 32. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Argument and Introductory Note.| The eirpdmedos, or énid€ftos, 
§ the man whose conversation in society is easy, bright and 
layful, contributing to the pleasure and amusement of the company, 
‘ithout offending against good taste, or hurting susceptibilities. 
specially in the sallies of pleasantry of which persons present 
imself included) are the objects, will he show graceful tact—never 
ying anything that his victim, being a man of taste, does not 
joy : and tacitly imposing his own rule of good taste upon those 
0 attack him in turn. The Bapoddyos is the buffoon, or ‘funny 
an, whose pleasantry is coarse and offensive, and practised in and 
t of season. The dpyos or dypotos (aypoxos in EL. E., Af. AM., and 
NV. ii. 7. 13), presumably so called as being contrasted with the 
resos, is the dull man, who, like a rustic in polite society, sits 
ent, unable to follow, or contribute to easy conversation, and 
capable,’ as Grant puts it, ‘of either making or appreciating a 
ce. The AdeAvpia and aypowxia of Theophrastus do not present 
any points of likeness to Aristotle’s extremes. 

Looking back over the list which ends with etrpamedia, we seem 
see in the dperai of the Fourth Book, not viréues in our sense, 


wus al 


ia BCCK IF: CHAP. 8: § 


Tar nmines emg the Gemfied and beiant member of pole 
suc. ~ Lae Gemiemen. always comscoes of what is duc b 
ameE seems in. be presented as tine adeal of ‘the good ma’ 
ar we msc tar ‘er dus aes of - che Gentleman’ misicad 
Tr ergreagon at Amerie We must no overlook the vy 
mowmen af de codices of cee Gentleman (even the mot 
sperioat of trem, ire made 1 safeerve earnest aims. 

Denheens & esemtcaly she boc of doing good with ons 
money. unf implies Silow-eeling regaled by discrimination of 
fewer emf 1 orp percepcen of dee peblic issues mvolved i tt 
smaillesr wt af vine. Mepoleacsces is essentially the vito of 
fe mm os gobic spire who emiertakes 2 ereepyee, on it 
preper yecirmance of winch the credit and advantage of is 
cm ipyemi ‘Tit @terewes shows how personal ambition my 


mmiie im 2 umiersami others. amd bear with them Th 
oles om: “te atrfeureas set the example of dignified, and at ie 
gam me mw om? sccuheforward, manners. and so perform 
Bur werk of ste iahest importance, making men undersiani 
cm: imtier Secer. mnf respect ome amacher more. Finally the 
erzarehes SECIS 3 mpuoctaat function, by lightening the it 
eutus cf emo wink cemds to oppress fe. He contributes woth! 
imeromes Wont & scwmht mot for ks own sake, but because 
mises i mer: cratic of che performance of the eamest dutes 
aoe. wncges To iwes rewdoly. on’ "Aseyepeu. opbes iyo boot 
mormre wey Sree 7 Taha. deversivres 2¢ orveyes rowiy marae 
luernn. oo by relas 7 aoerawens’ joeron yep fren ris crepyits 
10 Bes 4 

Ties. = at cases, we ue deouzh: back to the standard of the 
Netw Low. co Hetecas Ceccre. Those who participate in this 
wciros bee wien St 5s realised in the habits of a member of their 
scceet and or occe Ds babics accondingly—rae Efeew b¢ ras eroverts 


gems lends |. I>. 23. 


EL ata Sel Myer mal cs. dpoius 82 nai dzovew] In the FF 
~. 12342 1g tO Ends of erpareia are distinguished—! 


— - 
s 


fhe mus wig Encas bow to receive pleasantry—and that of de 


mun woe kcews how to orginate it The former consists mn 
heing atie ic enier a polite and delicate oxéppa—even when i 
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augh against oneself; the latter consists in being able to 1138 a. 1. 
a oxa@ppua Which its victim, being a man of good taste, will 
dons 8¢ irrjs ris evtpawedias (7H pev yap ev Te xaipew dori 
\ wal rp els abrév, day 7 rovovdi, by dy 1d cxdppa éoriv, 7 8 
ava rowira wopifer Oa), crepas pév elow GAAnAwY, duddrepas 
rémyres. «al yap roy durdpevoy rocavra wopiferOa €f' Scots 
5 & xpivey, xdy eis avrdy 9 1d yeAoior, péoos Eoras rod Hoprixod 
buxpou. 6 8 dpos otros BeArioy 4} rd ph Aumnpdy elvas rd 
| Gxotroperp Syre Growmpouv' paddov yap det re ev peadryts 
ex vtros yap xeives ed. The same distinction is made in 
30. 1193 a. 17 €oras 8¢ b evrpdredos dirrds wos Aeydpevos 
Surdperos oxawas eupedds, cal bs ay vropeivy oxomrdpuevos 


9 


wros . . . Toourwy| Masc. The kind of company will a. 2. 
lifference. 


mpoddxor] The Swporddyos is literally one who hangs about s. 4. 
3 to steal or beg what is offered on them: then, meta- 
y, a low-fellow who will do anything to get a meal— 
‘?: and, still more metaphorically, a person who will 
hing to raise a laugh—a low jester. See Liddell and 


r 
e 


o] The reading of K> and CCC, restored to the text a. 9. 
ater, in place of Bekker’s dypios, given by all other 
see on the use of the term aypocxos in Aristotle, note on iii. 


tpowo| Grant gives us a neat rendering here-—‘ they are a. 10. 
tty, by a name that implies their happy turns.’ 


al of Bupoddxor edtpdredor mpocayopedovtar ds xapievres| a. 14. 
) edrpameXia is sometimes used in a bad sense—as in J. 7. 

| (quoted by Giphanius), where it is coupled with paporcyia, 

ns low jesting. 


heuBepiov}] K> (followed by CCC) has eAevdépov. In either a. 20. 
ntleman ’ is the meaning. 


by xwpodiov Tov wadady nat Taw xawev| Ramsauer quotes a. 22. 
| E, where copedeiv is used as synonymous with aio ypodoyeiv 
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ac -..n 8 od8’ Gy daowrms Toe = 
ccltannear, not so Strat 23 Sat = Tesi 
lypoxos' Bywater: dypos Dekaer = ue Teuin 
C (as of all other MSs. . es = 

d dyprixoc, Is this @ Gypoure <= § = ee ae 
f12.] See Untroductirs Noize zz 4 0 Tie mem iF oe 
portment are given here = we Site trict i: 
Gua, eurpaweAia, pedia. 


CHAPTER [f4. 


Argument and Intreductir, Nex. Tie yas loc in a 


ich the discussion cf wiueos 22213 tit Fo niece 2 ot le 
wares ms for a Ciscussic= <¢ peaer.s 2 lot roeettl timer 
& But the Fourth Book. a: we 2:72 = sti: won oe 


Mtioning wipes. It seems prvieiet eee ee We 
mived us of the Nicomacheer Seorks exswersts ol to OT. 
wived us of the last par: cf iv. centr if meaer-.: "4.2 3 
haps an editor's interpolates. Feriars. Seen rim oe 
tossion of aides is lost ; fcr i: : Se ee ee rae eae 
ttion of the deaioytwercs ar2 escorest zt ere +: ++ --e 
ew is péoos. At the same me. we tennis Fe. flee tlt ve 
Btotle's intention here to rez reser: wt aieews f-2- ce: 

fr as the discussion coes. aides zriet Dect ot: 2 


nally good feeling. admirati2 cry i. the sion: veetmn ot 
EB. Ev and M. M. the aidvjuey is evidenis rere det nt 2 metus 
B, no less than the didos. adnOys. ar.d eiegotes 5 —i2 1 Det Bt 
‘just the right amount of seit-assurance. 35.2 8 tte ver ee 
tof what people think of him. or ws2 :hv 227 eG pat 


welf forward at all. See JW. .V. i. 29g. 1193%. 1 =27. as Year 
trys avacyuvriag cat caram\rfews, for te rey. Sites: ra I TAS 
2 it is definitely one of the aperai, so-calieiic! sone: ere mment 
wciety "|. 6 pév yap dvaioyrvrés cor 6 ey arr en +4 =erTOS 
w nai cparrey & fruyey, 6 be cataxerdrypirss 6 dscrt.cs THiTe, 6 
Ta mai wpds warras etAaSoiperos cai cpata cas cize.y (orparrns +ap 
nevros 6 wavra xaratAnrropevos) 4 Ce alles eai 6 aidruar peourns 
terev, olre yap dwayra nai wavres, os 6 avaicxirros, cas épes wal 
Bb 
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npafe, ctre os 6 earaxlnt, ey wavti cat wdyres evAaBnOnceraz, ada 5.ufe 
nai épe: ev ois Bei wai & dei nai Gre det. So also £. £. ii 7. 1233) 
26 SqQ. aides 8€ peoorns axacyuerias cai carawAntces” 6 per yap pyle 
juas hporri{er dcakns araicyurros, 6 3¢ wdons dpoies caraxAng, 6 b 1 
Taw dawopevas emeniy aibnuev. (This is all that we have about ate 
in the E.E.) The same extremes are given in ii. 7. 14, where 
presumably the view of the aidjye» is the same—viz. that he 3 
mature man on the same level with the eirpawedos, &c. All that 
we can sav. then, is that in the Fourth Book, at least so far as we 
have it, aides is looked at from a different point of view: and that 
the discussion of it, so far as it goes, cannot be regarded 3 
paralleled by the discussion in the later treatises. In the £. Z.and 
AY_Af. both aides and »épeors appear among the so-called sefyras 
pecrorrres—arrnhesn, elrparedia, Pia, and cepsdrys: whereas the sub 
ject of the gz:h chapter of the Fourth Book is carefully distinguished 
from che foregoing dperai, its discussion forming a sort of append 
to the Rook. ies, as presented in this chapter, is a nal 
shrinking from incurring the bad opinion of other people, which is 
useful in ihase whase morality is not yet assured, as preventing 
them from deaing things which would bring them into disgract: 
hoi it is only thus provisionally useful. The time ought to com 
wher one, as a matier of fact. does not do, or think of doing, such 
things. This is the s:rong position which Aristotle takes up. Bit 
noSatis Mast men to look at aides differently, and to argue thes 

tave Gone wrong. bur I am ashamed. I have done a bid 
sh:nz. tat Loam not such a bad mam after all, because I 3m 
ashamed, This had thing done by me is not so bad as the sume 
sturg diane by oma neighbour, who does not seem to be ashame O° 
Having dank. Aristale in this chapter declares himseli—ss ¥ 
mich: xpeer—agams: this substitution of the subject's feeling 4 
tho pines af an obieotive moral standard. He sees that the m8 
who ihus pastes a bad acuon. and gives himself, as mr wert. 
absolution for ii, will he prepared, with a light heart, to repeat: 
And wnat aides. hough at irsi a protection, may hecome a s=2* 
Woo ean uiiowtand therefore ihe anxiety which he shows thr us 
OED a Sapir ig Make it quie plain that aides monet a 0% 
bis tecis that che poinias one of grea: praca! imporance, beats 
NOSEES faimian weakness so wel to make i out a viriue. 

Por rea, weyirarra. «a UhOUl UIT ONT GAL TH POS Tivas Kai Fer Qa 


so Une HAG Tesnag Cbapier AlAs i. 0. 1383 b. 12 sgq. 


BOOK IV: CHAP. 9: §§ 1-5. 371 


$L wd0e.] See note on ii. 7. 14. 


¢sBos ms A8ofias] Ramsauer refers to Plato, Legg. i. 646 E 
Bovpeba S¢ ye wodAdxts Sdfay, iyyoupercs SofdlerOas xaxoi mpdrrovres f 
yeorés rs réey pst) kadar’ Sy 37 Kal xadovper roy PdBor nueis ye, oluas dé 
i sdvres, alcximny. In Rhel. ii. 6, referred to above, the definition 
383 b. 13) does not include the term $d8o0s—<¢orw 3) alcxivn Avy 
t§ rapay}) wept ra els ddofiay dawdpyera péepery rar xaKay, } napdvrey 
yetruy § peddAdvrev. In Zop. iv. 5. 126 a. 6 (referred to by Ram- 
wer) doubt seems to be thrown on the propriety of including the 
mm ¢<8os in the definition—#édr ody ris nv alcyurny PdBov cirry fh Thy 
iw Auanw ob cupBncera ev rp air@ rd elBos cal rd yévos tmapxew’ 
piv yap aloxum ev rp Aoporing, 5 de PdBos ev rep Ovpoedei, xal ny per 
my do rp emibvyorring (év rovr@ yap Kal i ori),  F spy) dv re 
penddi, Sar’ ov yérn ra arodobévra, dred) ovK ev TH air®@ Trois cidece 
fue yiveoGa. In strict conformity with this view that alcxvvy is 
'tg Aoytorcxq we have a second definition in he? ii. 6. 1384 a. 
3émel wept ddoflas davracia doriy 4 aloxivn, xal ravrns airs ydpw 
dp) ree awoSaxdyrwy «.7.A. It is to be noted, however, that the 
fnition with which Rhe/. ii. 6 opens (1383 b. 13, quoted above) 
mains the word gaivépeva. 


1128 b. 11. 


$2. Swep Bonet wdBous paddov H Efews efvar] Ramsauer compares b. 15. 


'An. i. 1. 403 a. 16 dome 8¢ nal rd THs Yuyxns mdb mdvta eivas pera 
oaros, Oupds, mpadrns, PdBos, edeos, Odpoos, ért yapd wai rd Gidreiv re 
ipocw Gua yap rovras mdcxe rt 7d copa. It is of course only a 
« of the yvx7 which is contrasted here, in this way, with a ma6os, 
rthere are bodily ees. 


$3. Bad 71d wdber Lovras woddd dpaprdvew, Smd tis alSods 82 b.17. 


Aéeoar}] This regulation of md6os by mdéos is the only regulation 
sible at first, but must not be acquiesced in as a permanent 
m of moral government. The qvo«xy dpern which is constituted 
the de facto prevalence of good over bad feelings, does not make 
nan good z” his own right. Ovx oldy re ayabov elvas xupiws dvev 
ov ioews Vi. 13. 6). 


} 5. o88érepa yap wpaxtéa}] This seems to bind down the émeinns b. 24. 


avery strict observance of conventional propriety ; but probably 

stotle only means that the éme«rs will avoid vulgarity as well as 

norality—e.g. as the Ald. Schol. says, he will not eat in the 

tket-place—like the B&8eAupds of Theophrastus, who, mAnovons 

Gyopas, mpooeAOay mpds ra xdpva ra pyAa f ta dxpddpva, éornkas 
Bb2 
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BOOK V. 


ener 


Micuazt Epu. introduces this Book as follows :—éy rp mapdyrt 
Gare Pfdig ray "Apiroréhous 7Oxdv Nixopayeloy mpaypareias mpdbects 
try claciy wepl ris pepixwrépas dixatoovwns Kal rov cvoroixov ravry 
maloy Taw dyrixetpevoy Te Tovras ddiias Kai ddixou' durry yap f Bixacocum 
fare, § re DAn dperi cal 4) mpoxeipévn, Pris cai avridigpnras ry Hpovgoer 
| dodpeig ry cadhpooing, by éxdotn, mpos 1d Sixatocivn AéyeoOat, xai 
les § pv Dpdvnacs, 7) Bé dvBpeia 7 B€ Gudppoovvn cvopd{era’ 7 3¢ mpo- 
ping dper) Sexacogvrn pér Aeyerat kai dvopdleras r@ THs GAns ixatoovrns 
Gmars’ Evopa 8 WGioy ove éxAnpwuato, dAr’ Somep éxeivos 5 OAuvpmiovins 
‘Rexpdrys ob Adrev otx ’Apioreiins ddAd rp xowg mdvtev drOpdrey 
ers drOpewos dvopdleras, ovrw xal 7) mapotoa dpery dixatocvvn Kadcira 

seve ris Ans Oxavoovwns dvdpare cici b€ adris pépn d8v0, rd re 
Bepnrixoy Oixasov cai Td StopOwrixdy, 

For a summary of the Peripatetic teaching mepi dxawovmns see 
-M. i. 33. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


‘oncerning Justice and Injustice. Let us, according to the method hitherto 
tted, start from the commonly given descriptions of the states in question. 

ustice then is commonly described as‘a state which makes us able to perform 
‘acts ; which makes us act justly and wish what is just.’ A corresponding 
ription 1s gives of injustice. Here the words ‘and wish what ts sust’ are 
ertant, serving to mark the distinction between a state or habtt on the one 
@ and a science or faculty on the other. A science or faculty (e.g. larpixh) 
produce either of two contraries, but a state or habit (whether physical like 
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BOOK V: CHAP. 1: §§ 1, 2. 375 


Wind oly dwas Adyerat, pera ravTa Sceddpevon wepi dxarépas epovpew wes 11290 a. 3. 
gautreris ciaww. Grant remarks that és peodryrés ciow; is a slightly 
iiferent question from sofa peodrms; and Ramsauer says ‘caute 
Gictum soia peodrns, because it will be shown v. 5. 17 that 
§ damcoton peadrns ris doriv, ov roy airovy 8¢ tpcxow rais dAXais 
Gprraiz, GAN’ Sri pécou écriv—t.¢. rov isov between 1rd wAcory and ro 
Derr, The doctrine of v. 5. 17, however, relates only to parti- 
ear justice, no attempt being made, according to Ramsauer, in 
the Fifth Book, to show that universal justice is a peodrns, whereas 
a ii 7. 16 both kinds of justice are contemplated as pecdryres. 
Hence Ramsauer thinks that the words wés peodrnrés ciow (ii. 7. 16) 
are spurious. Surely this is a very unsafe line of criticism. If the 
Fifth Book was not written by the author of the Second Book, the 
isconsistency noticed by Ramsauer, if inconsistency it be, need 
act surprise us. If, as Ramsauer is inclined to believe (p. 281), the 
Fifth Book was written by the author of the Second Book, are the 
two passages really so inconsistent that to remove the inconsistency 
we must alter the text? Particular Justice may perhaps be a 
potres in a sense somewhat different from that in which the other 
dprroi coordinate with it are peodrqres: but universal justice, at any 
rate, being the manifestation in society of all the dperui, is a peodrns 
just as its constituent elements—a»dpeia, cwppoormn, &c., are severally 
wodryres—i. ¢. it 1S a peadrns mepi mpates kai maby, When we call a 
nan avdpeios we think of him specially as one who observes moder- 
tion in relation to certain particular mpages and maéy7: when we 
all him &icaos in the wide sense we think of him as one who 
bserves moderation in relation to all mpdfes and ma6n generally. 
‘his is so obvious that the writer of the Fifth Book does not think 
mecessary to make any definite statement on the subject: 
though he comes very near to doing so when he says ch. 2. § 6 
d¢ (z.¢. Universal Justice) mepi dravra mepi daa 6 orovdaios—t. ¢. the 
easos is related to all his circumstances os 8¢i, cai ws 6 Adyos. I am 
ierefore disinclined to follow Grant and Ramsauer in attaching 
ay special significance to moia here. It seems to follow very 
aturally the woias of the preceding line, to which no one thinks of 
taching any special significance. 


§ 2. xard thy adrhy pdBodov] sc. the method of taking the a. 6. 
Boga OF Acydpeva wepi airis (cf. § 3 below dpapev 87 mavras .. . 
wAopévous Adyew), and testing them by their conformity with 
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reach che art of riding: see also Z. N. v. 9. 16 roo duniov aiare 
cys ontiiy frrow ro udseeiy, Gr: acuder Arrow 6 Qiemeos Ga ca palo 
ower Gy Geasros spaées roeres, and Grant’s note ad lo.—'The 
upinion chat justice implies its contrary as if it were an art (dep) 
wouid be a comsequence of the Socratic doctrine that justice iS 
imowiedge. Plato saw what this doctrine led to and drew ont the 
waraioxcal conclusion, Rep. p. 334 a, Hipp. Min. pp. 373. 6. 
Tae Arotelian theory that justice is a moral state (és) set the 
difficuity az rest.” To chis last remark it is necessary to add that 
Plato, 1ithuugh he has no technical terms in which to express ls 
view. sees as clearly as Arstode that justice is a state involving the 
tarmuny uf the whoie man, and resulting from life-long intelligent 
vOedience :o mivos. If justice were the dexterity of a single facuky, 
easily :mparzed in a few lessons by the Professors of pyrepury, then 
ayronen oul be the sovereign science, as these Professors mul 
cain. 3ut reduce, is the sovereign science, and paropuy is ancillyy: 
see Poititeas 304 C DE, and note on £. .V. i 2. 6. 
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is it employs the one or the other will produce Geppdrys or yuxpérns 1129 a. 
in the patient—always a definite result from the means taken, since 
al Doyo: durdpecs pia dvds. In ef. ©. 2 the contrast is that between 
an Doyos Sivayis such as rd tyreudy (2.6. 7d wowrixdy iyeias) and a 
Ciwaus pera Adyou, such as larpuxy: in the passage before us (£72. v. 
i. 4) the contrast is between a és, such as dyiea, and a divas perd 
Myou, such as larpu. As the drcyos duvauis—rd tyeuvdy produces 
only vie (Met.), so the éis—iyiea (E%h.) produces only tyeud 
(.¢. vi onpavrixd iyeias—see Zop. i. 15. 106 b. 35 1d Upewdy Td per 
bpeias woprexdy, rd 8é Ghudacrixdy, rd 8€ Onpavtindy. Cf. Met. 1. 2. 
(003 a. 35, Mes. K. 3. 1061 a. 6). For the doctrine ra» ¢vavriwy 
ua émornpn the editors refer to An. Pr. 24 a. 21, 48 b. 5, 504. 19, 
Phys, viii. 1. 251 a. 30, de An. 427 b. 5; and Jackson refers also 
0 Plato, Phaedo 97 D, and Charmides 166 E. The reason why 
te marriey pia émornpn is stated in the passage Me/. ©. 2. 1046 b. 
~20 quoted above—viz. Adyos dorly 4 émornyun, 6 8é Adyos 6 aris 
Mo rd wepaypa cal ri» orépnow. For orépnows see Afe/, A. 22, and 
- Top. vi. 9, where rules are given for the definition of ra xara 
Npnow Neydpuera. 


dfs 8 4 dvavria trav dvayriwv 05] Rassow (Forsch. p. 95, note) a, 14. 
pports the conjecture of Muretus—éfis 3’ 4 airy ray dvavrioy of, 

a the margin of his copy Muretus found the note of a scribe to the 

ect that some MSS. have dori instead of evayria. This suggested 
Muretus that an original airy became apri, which in its turn 
came évaryria. H® actually reads 7 avr. 


byvesvis BadiLew] Cf. Zop. i. 15. 106 b. 34 rd tyewas H rointexds a. 16. 
wAacrices } onparTixGs pyOnceras. 


} GB. wodAdars pev ody yvwpilerac ...| The transition here, a 17. 
ugh suggested by the émornun doxet ray evavrioy 9 airy eiva of 
, is very abrupt, and even inconsequent. After telling us in 
3 and 4 that ‘the é&s Justice does not result in both décaa and 
ea, but only in the former, herein differing from a 8vvays pera 
ov like larpexn, which can produce either health or sickness, and, 
rerally, from an émsorppn which, if it knows the és, also knows 
orépnors of the ééts,’ the writer seems to be suddenly struck by 
logical importance of this last point (that the knowledge of the 
: is the knowledge of its orépyois) for his present purpose (the 
investigation of d«aocwn and dd«ia), and enlarges on it 


vc BOCE V: CHAP. 1: $5 
Fa SD oocomer & 5 € ane +. dhsmissing entirely the really important 
me Socom te dhiference between des and dveaus or exvrye) 

WOLt te GE OY me raisec m §§ 3 and q. Inconsequent, bor 

oe monet te ransmer marked br pee ode certainly is, we can 
ress Row Co mipir seem a perfectly natural one to a writer 

wae cim Gacutr was owerweiched by his knowledge of per 
mers Gacome. Accocdine ic that doctrine éfes or ‘ possession’ 5 
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tiv Gwoxnepdvev}| Fritzsche quotes A/e/. A. 2. 982 a. 23 6 ryv 1129 a. 18. 
conbiddoy dmarnpny ¢xev oldé wows mavra ra twoxeipeva, Where ra imoxet- 
gerve are the particular cases or facts which fall under the general 
rule or principle. In his note on the passage, Bonitz, while 
showing how the term naturally lends itself to this sense (the 
extension of the logical subject—rd troxeipevoy is narrower than 
that of the predicate), remarks that it is a sense which it does not 
bear elsewhere (#.¢. than in Met. A. 2), so far as he knows, in 
Aristotle’s writings. Nor is it easy to see how here (£. ¥. v. 1. 5) 
it can mean merely particular cases or symptoms—ra dmé ris EFews, 
for d& rév ebexrxay plainly takes up ard ré&v troxepevov, and rd 
evexrszdy is immediately afterwards explained as ré rronrexd». Peters 
translates—‘A habit is often known by the opposite habit, and 
often by its causes and results’; and Jackson says : ‘rd troxeiyeva 
include not merely manifestations and symptoms of the és in 
question, but also its causes and conditions. In fact the droxeiyeva 
Of tyiaa (to take a particular example) are ra dyed in the various 
kindred senses of guAacrixd, moiqrind, onpavrixd, and Sexrixa tyceias. 
For these senses of tyewa cf. Me. iii. 2. p. 1003 a. 34, X. 3. Pp. 
1061 a. 5, Zop. i. 15. p. 106, b. 35.’ I am inclined to think that if 
the writer had intended to use tmoxeipeva here for evexrixa in this 
wery wide sense of the latter term, he would not immediately have 
added «al 73 evecrixdy 1d wountindy x... I prefer to understand ra 
Groxeipeva as the material conditions of evegia (16 dvayxaiov rd é 
iwobicees of Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34-200 b. 8, 1d od ovKx dvev rd od Of 
Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 12, rd ds VAN Aeyspevoy kai al xwyces ai ravmys Of 
Phys. ii. 9. 200 a. 31)—the necessary food, &c., used as means or 
material (rd wowrixdy evegias) by the yupvaorns or trainer who is the 
efficient cause of evegia: cf. Pol. O. 1. 1238 b. 25 ri xpariorny te 
dwhes cai my €k Trav vroxeipdveav apiorny ov Set AeAnOeva rdv ayabdy 
vopobérny xai thy ds dAnOas moXsrixdy, Fritzsche (whom Grant follows) 
is supported in his (I think, erroneous) view of the meaning of 
éxoxeipera here by Mich. Eph. who has—yvapiferar 7 éfis . . . f8n 
ans rév Ow’ abrhy exray, cai ra dera éx ras efews. The Paraph. 
Heliodorus, however, is right—yweoxovrar 8¢ al fers nal amd toy exrav 
dbie per yap dépe eineiv i) Uyieia, éxrdv d¢ 1d byrevdr § pds bylecay hdper 
el yap ywookoper iytewdy iva rd routixdy uxvérntos éy capKl yweono- 
pev etefiaw elvas thy év capt muxedryra. The Paraph., it will be 
observed, is guilty of a little confusion here in his use of the terms 
Gyina and eiefia: see Zop. v. 7.137 a. 3, quoted by Zell, érei dpotes 
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1 dpevupa Adyerar Sv Svopa pdvor xowdy, 6 8€ xara rodvopa Acyos 1120 a. 27. 
es... cuvevupna 8¢ A€yeras Sy rd re dvopa Kowdy Kai 6 Adyos 6 avrds, 
Yop. i. 15. 107 a. 3 Aristotle illustrates the equivocal uses of the 
1 ayaédy under various Categories, and remarks that a term 
ch is applied to several objects, each of which belongs to a 
rent Category, is employed equivocally, z.e. with a different 
ning in each Category—oxomeiy 8¢ xal rd yévn rév xara rodvopa 
yoptay, el raura éorw éni mavrov’ el yap pi) tard, 8ndov ore dpave- 
ro Aeydpevor, oloy rd ayabdy ev eecpars pew Td sourixdy Hovis, év 
uy O¢ rd srourrexdy tyeias, ent 8€ ris Wuyns rd wody elva, oloy 
pova 4 aydpeiay 4 Sixaiay: dSpoiws 8é xal éri avOpmmov. énaxod be 
‘ore, olen rd ev TH Kapp ayabdy dyabdy yap Aéyera: rd ev TH Kaipe' 
lise 8¢ rd srocdy, olov él rou perpiou’ Aéyeras yap Td perptov ayabdy, 
| dpesyupow rd dyabory, aoavrws 8€ Kai rd Nevxdy emi cadparos pey 
so, ewi O€ owns rd evynxoov’ mapanAnoios 8 Kal rd dfv' ov yap 
tres ext wayroy rd ard Aéyerar’ Gov) pew ydp dteia 9 rayeia, 
mep Gacy of card rovs apiOpovs dppomnoi, ywvia 8 dfeia H eAdcowy 
it, patxaspa de 7) dfvymnos. The Categories are thus an important 
rument in the hands of the Dialectician when engaged with the 
md of the four processes mentioned in 7op. i. 13. 105 a. 21 as 
Stituting the dialectical method—ra 8¢€ épyava 80 Sy etropnoopev 
cvoyopar éori rérrapa, éy pew rd mpordces AaBeiw, Sevrepov 8e 
ayGs dxacroy Adyera: divarGatr dIedeiv, rpirov ras Biapopas edpeiv, 
prov 8) rou duoiov oxéyis, In connexion with this practical 
loyment in dialectic of the Categories as means of distinguish- 
Ta rheovaxas Acydpeva, it may be noted as not without significance 
the Treatise on the Categories itself (whether written by 
totle or not matters little) begins with the words épdvupa 
ras, 
fith &d rd ovveyyus elvas tiv dpovupiav Jackson compares Phys. 
|. 249 a. 23 clot re rev dpovuptdy ai pév moAd améxovoa, al d€ 
rai riva Gpoidrynra, al 8 éyyis f} yéves f} avadoyia, 8d ov 8oxovcw 
upias elas ovcas. 


i ody Sowep éwi trav wéppw SjAn paddov (} ydp Siahopda modi a. 28. 
ra rhy iSdav)] It is not where the éuévupa are particulars plainly 
wuished by their ‘outward appearance’ (Peters), ¢.g. Collar- 
: and Key, that dpowpia is dangerous, It is when we are 
ng with abstractions or general notions that it is likely to 
xe our notice and lead us into error: see An. Post. ii. 13. 
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1199 0.28. 97 b. 30 al sperupias Aavbivover paddow ev rois enbddov § i Tt 
adapdpus. Undetected dpesvpia prevents the discovery of th 
by causing us to connect together notions or facts which hie 
nothing or little in common. From the comparison of sad 
notions or facts no scientific results can be obtained, since scientiie 
discovery requires the comparison of things which are similr (j 
rou duoiov oxeys), their similarity, as science understands similamy, 
being that which strikes us after we have carefully noted their d 
ferences (ras dahopas cipeiv): while it is impossible to note thes 
differences till we have cleared the ground by dissolving any fale 
associations due to éseovpia which may exist in our minds (seseyer 
Exacrov déyera: dkedeiv): see Zop. i. 13. 105 a. 21 quoted abore. 
‘Opevupa, in short, as such, are not comparable for scientific pu- 
poses : but rd curevvpor way cupBrnréy Top. i. 15. 107 b. 17. 

S4An paddor] ‘Comparatively plain.’ Grant. Cf. Dr Ga 
ef Cor. 321 b. 30 4 yap wn érepa odca Shrw paddor ro ale 
évravOa 4 éxi capkds cai rév dpoopepar. Spengel suggests (wrong'y) 
padroy 8nrn (Arist. Studien Nic. Eth. i. p. 207) for dgry podo— 
‘Das letzte Wort (uaAdos) gehért nicht zu dA», sondern zu sp 
so viel als wopperépw. Seine jetzige Stellung ist kaum mu recit- 
fertigen, vielleicht gentigt es éwi rév wéppe padAo» d4Arq 0 sete 

a.30. «deis| Zell and others quote Plutarch, Reg. ef tmp. apophthermas 
g THs S€ wredos aire (Philip) KaTeayeions €y qWoXewe, Kai Tol Acpara- 
ovros latpov mastws rt xa’ nyepay airotvros, Adware, dn, dca Buda’ 
THY yap Krely Execs. 

When 7 xaéddov dieaociwn and «ara pépos Sceaiorm i 
here said to be dpzorupa, it is obvious that the term is not t 
be taken in the strict sense of &» 13 Sropa poroy coud (Cult 
Ia. 1), #¢. Of ra xupios duovupa Aeyopeva a core ra awd MH 
(Alexander Aph. A/es/. p. 197, line 12, ed. Bonitz); for, as Mich 
Eph. says in his note on the present passage—roy dean 

. ) pev éotly Sowep yévos Bixatoctyn xara waons aperys, 4 * 
Gonep ravrns el8os. adore os pév yévos nai eidos cundvupa towre 
éndéxovrat yap ta «dn Tov trav yevar dpiopor. Below (v. 2. 6. &% 
which see note) they are actually called ovvempa. In fact. 
two kinds of dk«acoovwrn (or of adixia) are said to be suenv 
with as much or as little right as the things called «ya ar 
said in Zop. i. 15. 107 a. 3-17 to be dpertpes Aeyopera. 
statement made 107 a. 11 dore dpwrvpor rd ayadr certainly canoe 
be reconciled with £Z..V. i. 6. 12. 1096 b. 27 ob yap fouce (5. 
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abée) rois ye dwd rvyns duwrtpos, unless we allow a latitude in 1129 a. 30, 
euse of the term dsporupa which the definition in Ca/. 1.14.1 
es not prepare us for. The dporupe of that definition are merely 
k axd rvyns, whereas the kinds of justice (like the various dyaéd) 
te only called éyerupa by an exaggeration, perhaps justified by the 
reumstance that the points in which they differ are very apt to 
e overlooked. In strict Aristotelian language they are neither 
pia nor yet ourervpa, but ra mpds dy Aeydpeva—see Mel. Z. 4. 
030b, 2 ob8€ yap larpexdy capa xal epyov xal oxedos Aéyeras obre 
marines obre xa é» adda wpds é&v—on which Alexander (p. 441. 
3. ed. Bonitz) has o8¢ yap rd larpixdy copa cal oxeios obre duavipws 
fyeras obre xa éy xal cuvrwripes [cf. Alex. Met. p. 199. 20 xa ev 
bb Neydpeva Adyer Ta ourdyupa cal ip’ ey ri Kowdy reraypeva yévos |, ddda 
ds é», Hyour ds rd ad’ dvds re xal mpds &v—e,g. a drug, a bandage, 
td a lancet are all called tarpuxd because they are dmé ris iarpixijs, 
‘pend upon, are prescribed by, or used by medical science: exer- 
se, fresh air, and food are all called tyewd because they are mpds 
vy tyieay, have Health in view as their end: see Alex. Jes. 197. 
ra be ag’ évds re cal wpds dv Aeydpeva obre Thy TOY CUV@VLpoY Icoripiay 
bs rd xarryopovperoy oodles mpds GAAnAa, obre mddw Zxe TH Tov dpo- 
ue Gxpardéy re cal dpuxroy érepérnra, GAN’ gore Tis avrois Kowwwvia xara 
tivas raura & dAéyeras rH eivai twa Gvow exeivov tov mpdypatos, Kat 
my ev rovras mas dvoparba naw, ad’ ob dvra i mpds 8 Adyor Exovrd 
s ded rovro cal rov dydparos Kexowadyynxer avrov .. . ov pdvoy dvdparos 
overnxe Ta TOLaiTA Kal oUTws fyovra mpds GAANAa os Ta Kuplws dpovupa 
dpeva d dort ra dno rvyns, GANG xal airiay Tia Exes TOU dpoiws GAAnAOLs 
pdo Gat, 
Thus 4 id rév atyéva rev (gov and 4 rds Oupas KAeiovow are both 
led «Aeis and are dumvupa: horse and ox are both called (gov and 
ourervpa OF cad dy Neydsuera: a bandage and a drug are both 
led larpixd, and are aq’ évds xal mpos év Aeyopeva, It is under this 
rd head, then, that the two kinds of justice really fall. ‘O isos, 
fair man, and 6 »dpuiyos, the man who has all the social dperal, 
both called dixaw:, because the moral quality or complex of 
alities characterised in each case is dq’ évds, 2.¢. dd ris rodcrucys 
is produced by the chief science; and is an instrument in its 
ids mpos év, 2.¢. mpds rd e Cn». Similarly Eudemus and the 
iter of Jf. Af. describe the kinds of aia as mpos ev Aeydpeva— 
E. H. 2. 1236 a. 16 avayen dpa rpia dirias €i8n elvat, cai pyre xa? 
kwagas pnd’ ws edn évds yévous, pyre mdumay AeyerOas duwripas’ spds 
cc 
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1129 b. 2. 1072 b. 12). This false theory of life, then, the sAcovéar: puts 


b. 5. 


into practice, making the accumulation of these external good 
things, which are only means to the noble life, his end. He pursae 
ra dwdés ayadda without considering whether they are or are Do 
as possessed by him, conducive to his own true welfare (any 
dyaba)—z#. e. conducive to the éxpyea Wuyis ear’ dperqay, Of all the 
forms of vice, his is the most unprincipled—involves the ms 
systematic neglect of the ideal, and is the most degrading to th 
moral character, inasmuch as it is the abuse of those external good 
things which are materially necessary to the practice net only d 
justice but of all the other social virtues, Mich. Eph. has the 
following note here—eixdy rév wieovearny ddiuxoy eivas wepi ra cyt, 
Neyer py wepl wdyra ra ayabd s\eovéxtny clvas’ obre yap row iarpor} te 
pyropos larpixe@repos  pyropucerepos onevder yeréobat, ofre rou peru 
povowatepos Kai Td wAdoy rourey dv rovras yew GANA wepi ceee Te 
dyaba mcovextet dxep cory dxdas nai 19 €avray ices dyabd, rois pevlen 
be xat poxOnpois ovx dyabd. ici 8¢ dwdas ayaba Tyieia souros iat 
evyevera apy éfovaia, & ry davréy Qice dyaba Svra rois davdos com 
€ore paddov 8€ ayaba nai cupdépowra avrois €oriy aig yos yicos wens. 


GAN’ edxeoOar péy . . . aipetoOar Sé rd adrois dyafd] A mal, 
while choosing poverty and obscurity if these conduce to his tue 
welfare,—the performance of duty,—ought to aspire to a life m 
which that welfare is more brilliantly realised through the prope! 
use of wealth and social advantages. 

TAcovefia then is related only to ra éerés ayabu. There is 00 
room for it, according to the Aristotelian doctrine, where th 
dperai are concerned. The peyaddpuxos in asserting a victonous 
personality before his contemporaries is not a wAcomecrgs, althougt 
€avt@ rou Kadov Td mdéov veyov. We are tempted to ask, if not 
Aristotle, at least ourselves, the question—Is this  self-cenved 
culture which must have wealth and leisure, and must, on P22 
of losing its beautiful balance, shut its eyes to the surrouncig 
misery and squalor, not a refined form of sAcomefa after au! 
Or perhaps the more pressing question is that concerning ‘th 
modern man,’ in the notion of whose personality we incluk 
industrial and commercial success—distinguished by Aristotle 4 
merely avayxaiov (or even Biaov) from the eaddy, or life of culur. 
which constitutes the true personality of his citizen—If cuiut 
is perhaps sAcovetia, what shall we say of the personality whit 
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stituted by the consciousness of success in commercial and 1129b. 5. 
strial competition, and by the influence which attends such 

8? But the question is a far wider one than at first sight 

ws. It is the law not only of human society, but of the 

al world, that the strong take to themselves the lion’s share, 

ave become strong by doing so. Are we or are we not to 

Types distinguished from their fellows by strength and beauty? 
practically to this final issue that the question is pushed in 
»markable passage quoted from the Gorgias—483 B, C, D— 

f note on v, 1. 8. 


0.) Cf. ELM. v. 3. 15, 16. b. 6. 


L] After xowd» all MSS. apparently except K> and CCC v.11. 
(with certain variations) the words xai mapdvopos: rovro yap 

avopia frot y amodrns | mepréxes macay adixiay Kal xowdy dors raons 

. CCC, however, has these words on the margin, in the hand 

ently of the original scribe. 


B. wes Bixasa] mows is added because all enactments are not b. 12. 
1 the sense of aiming at the maintenance of lodrns. Many of 
have no reference to the requirements of Particular Justice : 
re just 7 a cerfain sense—t.e. they are just in the wide and 
sense, not in the narrow and technical sense. See Mich. 
—spdorerat b€ 7d mas Sixatov, Ste py Kata thy iBiws Aeyouerny 
‘Um savta ra vopipa dixata, dAAd xara Thy Kowas, Lows = xara 
wes Aeyoudyny Bixacoovwny is further explained by the words 
follow in § 13, b. 17 dore &a pev rpdémov x«.r.A.. where the 
answered by (nrovpev 8é ye ray év péper aperns Sixatcoovmy in 
or 2, § 1: but see below, note on § 13, b. 17. 


3. of Se vdpor dyopedoucr rept dirdvtwy| ‘ The view given here b. 14. 
7, says Grant, ‘which is expressed still more strongly below, 
,§ 1, 18 quite different from modern views, Law is here 
ented as a positive system (though the instances quoted of 
mulz are all negative, py} Aeinew ryv raw, &c.), aiming at the 
tion of the whole of life, sometimcs, however, with a bias 
s-interests, and sometimes only roughly executed (dwecyedsac- 
This educational and dogmatic character of the law was 
r exemplified to the greatest extent in the Spartan institu- 
Athens rather prided herself (according to the wise remarks 
Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles) on leaving 
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1129 b.14. greater liberty to the individual. But Plato and Aristotle bot 


made the mistake of wishing for an entire state-control over ind- 
vidual life.’ Cf. £..N. x. 9. 9 odx ixavdy 8 lows véovs dwras rpehe 
kat émipedeias tuxeiw dpOns, GAN’ éredyn nal avdpeberras dei émrpaw 
aira nal éBiferOat, xal wept ravra Seoipe® ay vopev, cai Dus dy sep 
nayra tov Biov. It must be remembered, however, in connexion 
with the statement oi wépos dyopevoves wept dwrdvrey, that minor has 
a much wider meaning than /aw, and includes also all that we 
understand by cus‘om as sanctioned by public opinion. However 
desirable Aristotle may have considered the extension of the sphere 
of law in the strict sense of the term, he could not have affirmed 
with any show of truth that ‘the laws, as a matter of fact, have 
something to say about all that we do’—although it would be true 
to affirm that ‘custom (whether sanctioned by law or by publc 
opinion) has.’ How largely the idea of css¢om enters into the 
connotation of »éuos may be seen from the statement £. WN. v. 11.1 
d 8€ pn KeAcvec 6 vdpos, amayopevet, which is not true if »dpos be trans 
lated by /aw, but strictly true if it be understood generally 3s 
custom: e.g. custom or fashion does not tell Oxford undergraduates 
to go down to the River in academical dress; it therefore forbids 
them to do so. Nor do the Statutes of the University tell them; 
but the Statutes do not therefore forbid them. The Statutes ar 
neutral in this matter, as in many other matters in which fashion 
takes a side. But see note on v. 11. 1, discussing Jacksons 
opinion. 


oroxaLopevor . . . tpdmov Towodrov] As Rassow points out (Forsch. 
p- 76) the reference here is to the distinction between ép6ai rode 
in which the rulers rule for the good of all (rd cuydépov waa) abd 
mapexBaoes in which they rule for their own advantage (16 ovpqep” 
rois xupios); see Pol, iii. 6. 1276 a. 17 pavepdr roi os doa pe 
Todreiat TO Kowh ovpdepov oxorovoew atrat péev cpOai rvyxdvovow ots 
kara Td dwAda@s Sicawy . . . ili. 7. 1279 a. 28 Gray pev 6 els if 01 Ody™ 
f of muAXol mpos TO Kowov cuphépoy dpywor, ravTas pév Gpbas anarykaio” 
civat ras Trotreias, ras 5¢ mpos 1d doy H Tov évds f Tey cdLyer } TH 
mAnOous mapexSaces : and cf. £. XV. viii. ro. 

Spengel (p. 207), supposing that the reference is to Democracy 
(mao:), Aristocracy (rois dpioros OF rots xupiots kar’ aperny). and 
Oligarchy or Monarchy (rots xvptots xar’ GAXoy tpdroy roioiror) 
proposes to omit # rots dpioros or car’ dperqy 7, on the ground thal 
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Moros = Trois kupios Kar’ dperny. Rassow prefers the omission 1189 b. 15. 
» words # rois dyioras, and Jackson and Susemihl bracket 

Bywater, on the other hand, brackets the words car’ dpern», 
_ are omitted by K> and CCC. I venture to think that their 
ion by K> is a blunder. Bekker, followed bySusemihl, places 
ma after «vpiots, and Rassow says ‘ «xupiocs mit xar’ dperny ZU 
iden verbietet der Sprachgebrauch, und Bekker ist voll- 
1en in seinem Rechte, wenn er vor «xar’ dperny ein Komma 

But why should car’ dperny not relate to rois xvpioss, OF 
to rois dpioros? See Pol. A. 5. 1293 b. 3 ny yap dx ray 
w aades xat dperhy wodsreiay Kai py wpds indbeciv twa cyabioy 
1 pdoqv Sixaoy spocayopeiew apicroxpariay, It seems to me to 
: safer course to leave the text as it stands (either with «ar’ 
or with 4 «ar dperqy) in all MSS. except K> and CCC, 
° wd nowy ouppépoy waa: to refer to the end of the épéai 
iz, and rd ouphépoy rois dpicras f row «upios nar’ dperhw ff 
AXAow rpéwoy roovroy to refer to the ends of the wapexPdoats : 
pioras, of course, not being the dpwras dwhés car’ dperqy of 
4. 5, but the dpsoros spés indéeciv twa cyabien ardpiw = trois 
' gar’ dperjy } car’ GXow twa rpéxov roovros, where the words 
perm» Must be understood to refer to the standard of high 
and military excellence, and the words car’ Drow rid rpbnov 
ow to the other grounds—especially wealth—om the strength 
1ich men claim to rule. The word rocovror seems to slusw 
he writer thought of soAsruy Sivaquss and sdovres rather than 
wOepia (see Pol. A. 6. 1294 3. 10 dpeoroaparias pur Spon dyerh, 
xéas 8€ wdovros, dnpou b¢ chevOepia: cf. EV. v. 3 7p- Le. of 
ay and of better and worse olizarchies, rather than ff 
cracy, in which last the cosy ovpfipw appears at beast ty 
ore regarded. I cannot. however, agree with Uva (ey, 
elet and Spengel) who make the writer refer in the wears 
vy cuppépoy zacx to the end of demumracy. The antithesis 
en waot and rots mpios cara «7d. ia w, hardy panied that 
\ust believe the writer to have in bis re..tul the distisution 
en dp6ai wodercias and sepec3aces. 


re iva pér tpéwev asd As I have wait crew weds orphan 07 
ws Oteaia = cara rp cous Depysery anes wep Maran (A the jast 
being answered by 2% =. ch. 2. $5. 81544. 54. Jarkumn, 

ver, OPPOses eu péy ry 22.4 syorrerre BM ($44, 68: 
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1129 b. 17. 19) and compares ch. 2, § ro, 11. 1130 b. 22 oyed&e... 36 
xowor—‘ where véyipa, which promote virtue through education, 
are distinguished from »éppza which enforce the different virtues’ 
I think that the broad distinction in v. 2. 10, 11 is rather betwen 
ra awd ris Ans aperns wWpatrépeva', and ra wounrixad ras Shes dperye— 
between the acts which proceed from, and the agencies which 
produce, virtue. These agencies are chiefly educational: bu t 
is not, I take it, the writer’s object to make a point of distingusb- 
ing between ‘ the indirect encouragement of the particular virtess 
by means of educational enactments’ and their ‘ direct encourage 
ment ’ (Jackson, p. 74) by means of commands and prohibition, 
however important the distinction in itself may be; he merely 
wishes to show that both ra sparréyera (whether performed in 
consequence of the agent’s possession of Sdn dperg, or merely 
external conformity with its requirements—for awd ras Dgs dpe 
admits of both meanings: cf. rd dd ris iarpexys as a description 
of ra larpud Spyavya) and ra woerend (which are chzcfly educationl 
enactments) are called vépspa, and thus to exhibit the extent of the 
denotation of the term wpa. Similarly in the passage before 
us (v. 1. 13, 14), I think that the words spoordrre 3¢ «.r2., instead 
of containing a statement contrasted with that introduced by the 
words éva pév rpéxov, merely go into the details suggested by the 
words xai rév popiey airs. The pépia ris evdaporias (in Eudemun 
phraseology nearly = ra pépea ris Sdns dpergs, see FE. N. vi. 12.5) 
are the separate dperai enumerated in § 14, which are implanted 
by education (lasting throughout the whole lifetime of the ciuzen 
see £. NV. x. 9. 9) and enforced by law. In its educational, 3 
well as in its strictly legal capacity, sjzos may be said spocrarres t8 
rou dvopeiou épya mouey . . . kat ra rou copoves err. Cf. E. N16 
7 ov yap el rp bexa pai dayeiy odd Bv0 8€ oAtyor, 5 GAreimrns ef pret 
mpoordger—where the dAeirrs stands to the physique in the sam 
relation in which »éyos in its educatonal capacity stands to tt 


1 Instead of sparrépyeva corr. K>, P>, Ald., NC, CCC, B'3 and Pr resd 
spoorarrupeva, adopted by Bywater, and apparently preferred by Sesxitl 
(see Susem. £. WV. addend. et corr. p. 246, who would substitute tv the reacts 
of CCC) for dxé 1130b. 22. Although the MS. authority seems on the who’ 
to be against xpoorarropeva, that would not settle the matter between two sach 
easily confounded words as xparropeva and xpoorarréyera. But intemal 
evidence seems to me to be strongly in favour of rad sparropera dvd THs Opt 
as contrasted with rd wayriva rys dpeTas. 
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age parallel to this, zoes coo cf Ss WaT 22 Smit 
oovr from 4 «ata ptpos teemecci7y  & SIDR WE mn 
nner. His words are ‘i. 33.1193 =. 22 —e=< se pe: +, 
¢. ra popipa generally) ory ax? eave fevz cue clea 5 
y nai d dvdpeios nai 6 €yxparrs cai aitos eS eaitiw €771 Teasizys): 
aoy TO Mpes Erepor GAXo rot ciquerm cara ropcr Ceca: cae 
y dv rois mpos Erepor Suxains olow xat? airor €iras Scaor ropro 
‘qrovper Sixasov ai Thy Cccanoveny ry sep roita. Here he 
he temperate man may, gud temperate man, be virtuoys 
as well as mpds érepov, whereas the fair man cannot, gud 
tuous xa éaurdv, but is necessarily conceived as standing 
n mpos érepov. It is true, perhaps, that a man's temperance 
srance concerns himself, at least immediately, more than 
s other people; whereas his fairness or unfairness refers 
ly and essentially to the interests of other people, 7. ¢, 


: conceived without reference to these interests : this 
“") 
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1129 b. 26. however, is not what the writer of the present passage (E..\.r. 

1. 15) is thinking of; but of ody dcasoovrm as distinguished from 
the co-extensive dAn dpern by being xpos érepow (see § 20 of ths 
chapter, and note). ‘This Justice, then,’ he says, ‘is pered 
excellence—perfect excellence, however, viewed not as a smpe 
possession, but as putting its possessor in a certain relation » 
others.’ I think that this statement (as well as that in § 20)% 
best explained by reference to the fact that the Aristotelian logic 
assigns és not only to the category of sosdrys (Cas. 8), but aso 
to that of pds 1: (Caz. 7). AS émornpn is at once a qualify of the 
émcotnpey and a relation in which he stands to the eswryrés, 9 
redeia dpern is at once a quality of the wopyses and a relahem @ 
which he stands to the social environment which requires that 
quality. So, the colour of a flower is at once that which is simply 
red or blue, and that which attracts the bees. 

The distinction, however, here drawn between reAcia dpery ézhes 
and reAeia dper}) mpds Erepow = ducaiooivn, is merely a logical one, and 
we must not think of the man who has d&aaoovry as distingut 
from the man who has redeia dpern. Tedcia dperg, because ries, 
#. e. because it is the perfect organisation of all the special «r=, 
will maintain its possessor in active relations with the sodil 
environment in correspondence with which its development bs 
been perfected: there cannot, in short, be reAeia dpery withot 
) ris TeAelas dperas xpqots. But the man whose dpery is ard. 
?.e. the man in whom certain ‘virtues’ exist separately withott 
having been organised in correspondence with the social envio 
ment as one great whole, will make a merely private and personal 
use of his ‘ virtues’—e. g. he will perform acts of ‘courage 00 
when his own personal interests are concerned—when his aa-# 
propre is wounded—when he is angry—when he is afraid ; he ¥4 
be ‘fair’ to his friends, but unfair to strangers: ‘temperae © 
long as he is among his neighbours and acquaintances.—in shor 
he is one of those who ¢y pév rois olxeins 19 dperg Svrarra: ypwte. 
év 8€ Trois mpos érepov advyarovow— he can use his virtue, such as! 
is, in a narrow domestic way, but not as a citizen widely reted 
to fellow citizens.’ 

With the reAeia dpern of the present section compare the ar 
xayabia of E. E. ©, 3. 1248 b. 8-1249 a. 16, which is described 3 
dpery réAewos, and distinguished from the é«s moAcrexn of the Laconu2 
and others who choose the dperai and the épya awxo mys aperrs DO 
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ee ee sonra. Tescra 1028 5. 28 
bi ot fyoveww,. 

kai 08 Zrwepos x.r-h} Zell and Friczscie cucee Canim 3:5 

oios 8 dovip cot per aetpes. seeres apstpe 
“Eowepos, os cadlueres ey ctpapp ierarm er-7. 

The comparison is assigned to Euripides Sv te New ‘Ccrez 
Oxon. Scholiast Cod. 240 (see Bywazer. Hwer v. 3:4 am i 
ferpes’ rovro ¢£ Eipewidou codes (nici Melasersis lope pa5 © B77 
buswriwas 8 yptocor xpécwwor. Cf. Pictoos Fan i § weirs 
td. Kirchhoff) és aaddv ri ris Ccmewtrqs ani cupyerivys Suirwrw oh 
Wire éowepos obre dgos ovrw anda: ch Ena. ti § 35. = 5. 47. 
een . - Bs os Ginfes eades 13 Tpicetw om are 
istpos . 

vi Suxecendry ovbhifiher wie’ dperh Gs doery ero 23 oe Pte z b. 29. 
41 M> Ald. Heliod. adopted by Berzk hen Ly7. 3. 3%. 390). 
The authorship of the line is very cechefti: ss New Cclez: 
Jxon. Schol. (Bywater, Hlermes \. 355) =m ae See Sack 
onginally apev) rovro Gcéyndes” cipyran Ue ctves Aether F cious 

ou xphpacw oixew § whovrey elicus yipara revises ey 2¢ 

aocury ovAAnSdnY Baca apery. yepar pePTA Tieaeits KTEYEL Czi 
taryras airiis as wapotpias Ocodyacros ev Te Tete Tin rome! LAT 
tar), ev 0€ re spary ter NOuer os Guarhitns ATA piperra. csi izes 
4 @eavdidgs aire dxypqoaro. Jambichus :apud st. Furr. viol 
». 193, 4, ed. Meineke) refers to it as ‘an o.d saving —lop Dyan 

THs emioroAns THs wpos "ApardAsoe xen Cceauorises €= aits oy to Ter 
we aperay Tédos Kai THY Clvayeyyy iter TLuxater, éy 5 24 =<aga 
17s GUAAHBSHy cara ror sadaow Acyow, 7ércera ay Tis cis Tr,» Ccxas0- 
Wy cyopevos. 
cai reheia pddtora .. . dBuvaroumy}! These words have civen the b. 30. 
ics much trouble. The difficuity is thus stated by Jackson (pp. 
70)—‘ From the opening words of this §, as well as from the 
ument generally, it is clear that the phrase mpés érepor does not 
dain reAeia, but differentiates Sceasooivm from reXeta apern. This 
3g SO, it follows that the words ors ras reAcias aperns xpnois cory 

not justify the statement «ai reAeia padtora apern, and that the 
‘ds or: 6 fxev airy «rr. do not justify the statement rede & 

y. Jackson proposes to remove the difficulty by transposing 


1129 b. 30. 


b. $1. 


1130 a. 1. 


a. 2. 
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the words ca) redeia padcora and redeia 8 doriv. Other critics make 
other suggestions (see Susemihl, aff. crtt. ad loc. for an exhansive 
list of their views). I believe that Ueberweg’s simple suggestion— 
the insertion of reAeia after xpjois éorw—which had occurred to me 
independently, is the best solution of the difficulty. If we make 
this insertion the meaning of the passage will be—‘ Justice is perfect 
excellence in the highest sense of the word “ perfect ” (reAcia peur), 
because it is the perfect employment (xpnors redeia) of perfect 
cellence, z.¢. its employment not merely in one’s own affairs tat 
towards one’s neighbour.’ The clause dr é éxoo «.rd. exp 
tedeta & dori (sc. xpaois). 


xpijots}] ‘The phrase Gre ris redeias dperis xpiois dorw (sc. 5 tam 
ovm|,’ says Jackson (p. 70), ‘is strange, since xpaex is alnowt 
equivalent to ¢xépyea (Berlin Index, s. v.), and a é€s can scarcely 
be identified with an évépyea; but cf. 2, § 10 quoted above. Ap 
parently in this place ducaoovrn is the practice of the virtue, not the 
virtue itself. Aristotle would not have expressed himself so loosely. 
The expression is certainly loose; but we ought not to go te 
length of supposing that ‘in this place &aoowrn is the practice f 
the virtue, not the virtue itself,—for the writer immediately dé 
words which show that he is thinking of daaoovrn as a éfus—é 
auth Kai mpos érepov Sivarat rH apern ypjoGat. 


§ 16. dpx} dvBpa Seige.] This—the reading of K'—mar be ae 
cepted as most probably correct. Susemihl prefers dpya riv ays 
beige. Zell quotes after Muretus ¢ proverbiis Graects—apyy ™ 
dy8pa Seixvect, et tev mpd pev THs apyns émear, év airy d¢ 1} OU 
Biaiwv yevouevwr. 

45m | ‘ because the officer is ex AyPpothes: in relation to others and 
a member of a community,’ Jackson. 


§ 17. &Adtptov dya0dv] The editors quote Plato, Rep. 343 C+ 
ayvoeis (Says Thrasymachus) ére 7 pév dexatooven kai To Sicasoy adhere 
ayabov ro OyTi, TOU KpeiTroves Te Kai Gpxovros ~upHépor, oineia Xe rw 
meOopevou Te Kat Umnperouvros BAGBn, 7 Cé ddexia rotwaytioy, Cf. Grorgiss 
483, and LZ. WV. v. 6. 6 and 7. 

"AAXCrpiov ayaboy 7 Scxaooven expresses, in the portable form of an 
epigram or proverb, that view of life which is worked out 02 4 
larger scale in the various systems of ‘ethical atomism’ with which 
the student of the History of Philosophy is familiar, That e# 
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1130 a. 4. cower says—‘ The alteration (Michelet’s) is unnecessary. Th 


a. 6. 


words # dpxovrs  xowerq may be paraphrased: “either tht d ; 
the governing class in the case of a wapexSeAnxvia wodcreia, or that dl 
his fellow citizens in the case of a sodcreia cp6Oy.”’ Thus bob 
Michelet and Jackson agree in recognising a reference to the d 
tinction between those states in which the governors rule for the 
public good, and those in which they rule for their own privat 
advantage. But is it likely that this Aristotelian distinction 
referred to in a clause which states the ground on which (4p) some 
have maintained the very unaristotelian doctrine that justice 
dAAdrpoy ayabiy? It seems better to take the words to mem 
simply that the just man does what is to the advantage of another, 
that other being either his ruler (dpxorr:) or his neighbour (csow). 
In obeying the definite commands of his ruler he benefits his rekr; 
in dealing honestly with his neighbour he benefits his neighbow: 
but in neither case benefits himself. Further, the distincia - 
between the wapexBeBnxvia wodereia and the dp6) wodcreia tums 08 
a difference in the conduct of the dpxovres: but the subject df 
mparres is the dpxdpuevos, or the justice of the dpydpevos. 

Reference to the distinction between the wapexSeBnxvics routes 
and the dpéai wodcretaz being thus excluded, we may decide in favour 
of the reading xowerg. The reading xowg, originally due to & 
clerical slip, would maintain itself because it seemed to refer more 
pointedly than cower to this distinction which was not seen to be 
out of place in the context. 


§ 18. 6 Kat mpds abrév Kai mpds tods ¢idous| Jackson sars 
‘The first cai means “even,” #.¢.“ not merely towards his neighboot 
but”; not ‘‘ both,” because friends are looked upon as part of th 
man himself (ix. 4. 5) and therefore cannot be identified with th 
érepos. Rassow also (Forsch. p. 61), in answer to Notel who 
would (with NC) omit the first «ai and (with Mb) the second spm, 
says—‘was hindert, das erste cai in der Bedeutung von zé 
fassen?’ I cannot help thinking that Rassow and Jackson ar 
wrong here, and that we must take the first xai in the sense 
‘both,’ and rovs @idous in the sense of ‘his neighbours.’ Tb 
writer is speaking about the xdxuoros, and it would be out of place 
in connexion with 4m to think of the doctrine of the identity d 
the avrds and the @didos, which is formulated—as in the passage 
quoted here by Jackson (ix. 4. 5 €ore yap 6 gidos addos atres}—0 
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1180 0.13. elvas Aevxg arOpare: Phys. iii. 3. 202 a. 20, b. g, 12, 16, obi 


promiscue usurpantur 16 elvac rd aire et 5 Adyos 6 aires sive eis: 1} 


186 a. 31. al.’ Cf. also the following passages quoted by the | 


various editors—De An. ii. 12. 424 a. 25, iii. 2. 425 b. 25 (9 & 
rou aigOnrov évépyera nal ris aidOncews 9 avr per €ore wai pis, roe 
elvat ob rairéy avrais): FE. XV. vi. 8. 1: De Mem. i. 450 b. 21 (now 
rrivaxe yeypappevov (pov cai (qov dori cal eixey rd avrd, cai dy rourd core 
dude’ ro pévros elvat ov raitdy cori apo, cai fot: Oewperr os (Ga 
kat ws elxdva): De Juv. ef Sen. 1. 467 b. 25 (where it is pointed ost 
that rd dpvOpw €» may be 1o elvar wetw nai érepa), 

That notion or conception is meant by ro etvas in the presest 
section (v. 1. 20) is evident, I think, from the above paral 
Michelet, however, makes rd efvas here the ‘ sensible substance’ s 
distinguished from the notion or Adyos, and quotes Afef, M. 3. 10776 
12 Sr pév ody obre odciat paddoy THY Cwpdrer cici», oCre aporepa TH OE 
ray aloOqray, ddd Toe Adyp pdvov, ofre Keywptopera wov civas doe’, 
cipnrat ixavas—adding, ‘hoc loco ré ela de sensibili substantia 
praedicatur quae fer se existere queat: magnitudines autem mathe 
maticae fer se existere non posse dicuntur, sed a sensibilium substants 
sustentantur.’ Similarly he explains the passage De An. iii. 2.425) 
25—atobnors and aicOyrdy exist separately—rd elvas ob ravrie aire, 
but each gud separately existing is only a 8évauss. In actuality or 
évépyeca, t.e. in real essence they are one. After all, this differs 
only verbally from Trendelenburg’s explanation (De An. p. 435 
first ed.)—‘ubi res in sensum agit, sensus vero rem suscipit, ibi 
res et sensus in unum quasi concurrunt, ut utriusque actio qu 
unam efficiat (7 atry dor: xai pia), utrique vero natura per se divers 
sit (ro & elvat od radrov airais).’ Then turning to the passage EN. 
v. 1. 20 Michelet says—‘ Notrone ef substantia virlus ef justi 
untversalis sunt tdem, modo et ratione extstendt (re evar) sintum 
diferunt. Firmatur hic sensus rov etvas ipsa explicatione quae 
sequitur, cum verba 7 pew mpos €repoy existendi rationem alteram. 
alteram vocabula 9 8€ rode efits drAo@s declarent. Sed non ab 
nuerim his diversis existendi modis etiam diversam essentaM 
contineri.’ This last sentence seems to bear out the remark made 
above that the difference between Michelet’s explanation of 
evar in De An, iii. 2, and that of Trendelenburg and others, whe 
take it as = notion, is really only verbal. The truth is that ei is 
a term which takes its colour from its context, as a technical term 
of such common extraction might be expected to do. Sometimes 


om ee ee ee ee, ll, 
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fies are directed, and with untversal justice, which is coextensive with that 
wrrine which all legislation and state education strive to produce, we have now 
me mere te do: nor shall we at present discuss the question whether there ts or 
as not another kind of virtue—that of the good man, as such,—froduced by other 
agencies than those of legislation and state education :—our present subject ts 
perticular justice. 

Particular justice is of two kinds, (1) distributive, and (a\ corrective: and 
corrective justice finds a place both in (a) voluntary transactions (e.g. buying, 
lending, and in (b) involuntary transactions, whether these latter imply stealth 
and deceplton, as theft, or violence, as murder. 


§ 1. rhe & pdper dperiis Baroodwny| Spengel (p. 207) rejects 11304. 14. 
dperqs as an explanatory addition. The passages collected by 
Waitz (Organon i. 375) and Eucken (der den Sprachgebrauch des 
Ar. p. 24 Sq.), to whom Jackson (ad /oc.) refers, for the equivalence 
Of d» pépec and card pépos, give no instance of é» pépe with a genitive ; 
but below § 3. 1130. 23 we have cai ddiccy re ev epee rou GAov ddixov 
== os pépor rou cAov ddixvv. 


§§ 2-5.] Ndtel (Quacst. Arist. Specimen p. 11) would omit § 5, a. 16. 
because it merely repeats the argument of § 2. But we must not 
press the writer too hard in a passage like this, remembering that 
we have here merely to do with onpeia, and that grounds which 
might easily be shown to be /agically identical, may present them- 
selves superficially in popular thought and language as different, 
and hence may be used as distinct onpeia by a method which 
appeals to such thought and language. The writer wishes to show 
that there is such a vice as ‘particular injustice. In § 2 he 
enumerates the various acts which are considered wrong (f. ¢. un- 
just in the general sense), and assigns them to the special vices 
from which they spring, in order to show that the act of ‘ taking 
too much’ (dray wAcovexrj) exists as a wrong act distinct from the 
others, and is left without an explaining vice, unless we admit the 
existence of ‘particular injustice’ (j ¢v pépes aria). In § 4 he 
shows further that this vice of particular injustice must sometimes 
be assumed to account for acts which scem at first sight to proceed 
from other vices—as when an act of adultery does not proceed from 
dwetacia but from the desire of gain—rov xepdaivew évexa: and in 
§ 5 he finally clinches the matter by means of this term cep8aivers, 
which has turned up in § 4, pointing out that, as we always refer 
other wrong actions (ada7jpara) to their definite vices—adultery to 
dwlacia, flight to deAia, so, as a matter of fact, we always refer an 

pd2 
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1180 8.12. xpos piay dpyny rd péy ydp ort ovcias Svra Aeyeras, ra Oe én sth 
ovaias xd. Cf. An. Pr. i. 37. 49 a. 6 rd dé twapxew rode rele al 
rd adnOeverOa réde xara rovde rovavrayés Anwréow écayes ai cary 
deypyvran. 

Mich. Eph. has the following comment on the present sectoe— 
T@ pew inroxetpevp Ew dori (sc. dpern and Accatoowwn), #9 36 dogger 
Sray pév yap dwdads ds es Wuxns cxowjrat dpiorn nai popdey wider, ipl 
Adyerat, Grav 8¢ &s xpnors wpds érepor, Siamocvwn Svopateras. 


CHAPTER II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Concerning the second kind of justice, i.e. the justice which is @ particle 
virtue, not the virtuous character asa whole: and concerning the 
injustice. 

There is such a kind of injustice, for ‘taking too much’ is a distinc kad d 
wrong doing, whick has as much right to be assigned to its own vice as runt 
away in battle,and using abusive language, have to be assigned to their respecteee 
vices. In these latter cases tt is true that we have spectal names cowardit 
bad temper for the vices ; whereas for the vice which disposes a man to take ts 
much we have no special name, only the general name of all vice—injustit. 
But the absence of a special name must not be allowed to make us overicek th 
extstence of the vice, which not only has its own acts which cannot be mistake, 
but even displays itself sometimes in acts commonly assigned to other vitts, 
e.g. when adultery ts committed for gain, not from lust. In short, when maa 
has taken more than his share of gain we say that he ts unjust, as we say thet 
is cowardly when he runs away in battle, or profligate when he has committed 
adultery. Thus we must distinguish injustice in the specific sense, and injustit 
in the generic sense—two states which have the same name and involve tht amt 
notion of ‘relation towards other people, but differ in that injustice in th 
specific sense ts concerned with social position, money, and other external gd 
things, which men take pleasure in acquiring too much of at the expense of thar 
neighbours, whereas injustice in the generic sense is concermed with the what 
Sphere of man's activity as @ moral agent. 

‘Contrary to law’ being the whole under which ‘unfair’ falls as « fer 
particular injustice, which is relative to the unfair, will be a part’ of 
versal injustice, which ts selative to that which ts contrary to law. Similery. 
particular justice is a part of universal justice, With universal injustice, tht 
which is coextensive with that vice against which all legislation and state cit 
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1180 a.16. act from which a man derives gain unfairly («2 éxepSavev) to abuse. 


a. 22. 


a. 33. 


The reference here is evidently to as definite a vice as it is in the 
case of adultery or flight; but this definite vice has only the general 
name ‘injustice ’—dduwia. The name therefore is to be understood 
here in a sfecific sense. He has, in short, found that xepairw has 
a well-recognised coordinate place in popular language by the side 
of potyevew, &c., and gives as definite a sense to the adie from 
which it proceeds as is possessed by deodacia, &c. At the same 
time it must be conceded to those who, with Notel, would omit § 5. 
that its omission would not materially weaken the argument. Its 
retention, however, is to be defended on the ground that, occurnng 
in a passage which appeals to popular language, it makes use of 
the term xep3aiver, whereas the term employed in § 2 is sewers. 
The difference between mAcovexrety and xep8aives» may not be great; 
but we must remember that xépdos is a term which is to hold 2 
prominent place in the subsequent discussion of particular justice, 
and is worth dwelling on in an introductory passage like the 
present’. Before leaving this question of the relation of § 5 1 
the preceding sections, we must notice Susemihl’s attempt to meet 
Nitel’s difficulty by placing a comma after xepdaivew 1130 2 28, 
and reading or: for gr in the same line. I do not think the change 
necessary, and Susemihl is mistaken in saying that K> has ér: here. 
It is in line 24, not in line 28, that K> has or for ére. 


§ 2. cat nar’ ddixtay] cai = ros. 
§ 4. SiAov dpa Sri Sid 73 xepSaivew] sc. dixos Aéyeras, Fritzsche. 


§ 6. ourdvupos .. . Sdvapiw] Cf. E.. v. 1. 7, where univers 
and particular injustice were said to be éuéwya, and see note ad /x. 
in which it was pointed out that, as there regarded, they are mor 
properly ra mpos év Aeyoueva than oueovupa, Here, however, they al 
tegarded from a somewhat different logical point of view, and caf. 
with technical correctness, be called cvve»vpa. They are regarded. 
in short, as belonging to the same Category (6 dpiopis ev ro a9 
yeve.)—that of Relation (cpm év rp mpos Erepor Exovon rHy Syrayr): 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) says ‘11304. 28-32 (§ §) ist wohl mit Unrectt 
von Notel als Wiederholung von 1130a. 16-22 (§ 2) verdachtigt. So verwanst 
nimlich die beiden Abschnitte dem Inhalte nach sind, so ist doch noch @ 
Unters:hied der Gedanken zu erkennen.’ Unfortunately Rassow docs ™ 
explain his view of the nature of this difference. 
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and thus having the same ri ¢orw or ovoiu (viz. the ri €or or odcia 1130 a 33. 

characteristic of the oyjua, yévos, or Category of mpds rx), they are 
properly curérvypa; for (Cas. 1. 1 a. 6) cvmdvupa Adyeras Sv 1d re svopa 
serdw cai 6 Adyos 6 airds. For the doctrine that the ri ¢orew which 
the dpurpi's declares has a different character in each category see 
Afel. Z. 4. 1030 a. 17 nai 6 dpecpds Gowep cai rd ti dare TmrEOvaYas 
Agyeras’ «al yap rd ri dort Eva piv rpdroy onpaiver thy ovciav Kat To 1d3€ 
Te, GAdow 8€ Exncruy Tey KaTryopoupLévav, moadv, Tmotdy, Kai doa GaAXa 
Teavra. soxep yap xal rd Corey imdpyet maow GAN ody dpoiws GAAa TH 
ey wperes tos 8’ éropéves, ovre Kai TO Ti €orw dnAas pev TH Ovoia, wos 
Oe rote aAdois’ cal yap rd rrosdy cpoined Av ri €orw, Scare xat rd moby rev 
vi daovs pdtv, GA’ ovy dares. 

On the passage before us (v. 2.6) Mich. Eph. has the following— 
€4oc 84 "ApororeAc: curdvupa Aéyrtv, nal rd ad’ évds xai mpds dv A€youeva, 
& as dv rq spire rey pera Ta Hvoiud, perad dart roy re cuvwripay Kai 
Tey xupios spowipov, Sri dé dpirpds ev rp alte A€yerar, duchw yap év TA 
wpét ¢repov. am apyis rov mapdrros BiSXiou péxpe ai rovde ray ev pépec 
maziay ovravupor deyet TH OAy Kaxig, Froe THY ev pepe adexiay T7 OA adixia. 
eloi 8¢ ry GAnGeig ov cuvdvupos, GAAG pécas THY GUVwWHUpPOY Kai duaripor. 
O° de waparibera: cudaives &s ovy dias cuveripws ras adi«ias éxadet, 
@AXA wp, Ola dati ra ad’ dros nai mpds ev, A rpcrov péev twa CUvevupa eoriy, 
aos dy trois pera ra Guana dedercrat, rpdmoy Oe tia duwvupa, xa’ dcov per 
yap 6 dpicpis atray, as airds drow ev tp ait yéver éoti, xara TovTo 
curasupow cori. was b¢ dv rH air@ yever, kai dv Tin yéver ednrdwoer 
etrav—dphe yap ev te mpos érepov, 7 Te Kown?) ddixia, eat 7) KaTa THY 
sreove£iay vy emi pépos Aéyouer. aphorepar yap ai ddixiar €v ra mpos 
érépous dpaptave rd eivat Exovet. Kata pév 87 TovTO ovvevupos eigi. Kab’ 
Srov 36 4 pév év péper adixia H Kara mAcovefiay mepl ryuny eote Kat ypnuata 
—ddyor 8 dy rin xal ypnpata ra ruxnpd trav ayabav— év ols 8° ndovny 
rv axd rou Képdous 7) wAcovetia, 7 b€ xabddov adicia wept navra epi aa 
6 wdyspos xal owovduios, xata 81 Touro mddw dpedvupos cio ai adexia. It 
will be observed that Mich. Eph. here describes the common yévos 
or category of the two kinds of justice as a common elvas. 


wept rysty ... kal 8° ySonjy] Here apparently the sphere and the b. 2. 
moire of particular injustice are distinguished: but the Paraph. 
Heliod. has  pev pepiay mept xpnpata 4} owrnpiay 7 wept ndovny thy 
éxd row xépoous. 

The dos, in the specific sense, actuated by the desire of ‘ gain,’ 
seeks to have more than his share of social consideration, money, 


1180 b. 8. 


b. 6. 
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or personal security (e.g. he tries to avoid risks which he should 
share equally with his fellow-citizens) ; the aos in the wide seme 
of the term is he who fails in all, or some, of those various socal 
relations in which the good man succeeds. 


§§ 7-11.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 17) suspects the whole passage, 
1130 b. 6 Ore... 1130 b. 29 warri. After refusing to accept 
Notel’s view that 1130 a. 28-32 is a repetition of 1130 2 16-23, 
he says ‘Eher hat man Grund, an der ersten Halfte des folgendea 
Capitels (bis 1130 b. 29) Anstoss zu nehmen, die den Charakter 
grosser Breite und Weitschweifigkeit tragt und die sich ohne ale 
Beeintrachtigung des Gedankenganges aus dem Texte ausscheiden 
lasst. So sind die Worte (Z. 16) Sore cal epi ris dv piper tumerwys 
cal wept ris év péper aduxias Aexréov «.r.A. ganz leer, da schon das vor 
hergehende Capitel von der justitia particularis gehandelt hat. Vor 
allem befremdend aber ist das Zuriickkommen auf das ripper 
Sixaroy, tiber das schon, p. 1129 b. x1 ff. des langeren gesproches 
ist.’ The passage is certainly chargeable with the faults here 
brought against it by Rassow; but to drackef it, with Susemil, 
is to pledge oneself to a more definite theory of the authorship and 
composition of this Book than I am prepared to do. 


wopa thy Shyv dperiv] Spengel (pp. 207, 8) rejects dper 35 4 
blundering insertion: it is 8eaoovsny which must be understood 
after An». 


tis 8€ kai woia mis] For this phrase see note on £. N. i. 7. 19,2 
31. 


§ 8. Sidprotar x.7.A.] ‘now, two senses of “the unjust ” have been 
distinguished, viz. “ the illegal” and “ the unfair.”’ 


§ 9. éwet...b. 14. dda] Bekker's text here is éwel 3¢ ro dnwor ssi 
TO mA€ov OV TavTdy GAA’ Erepoy ws pépos mpos Grow (rd pew yap whiov Exe 
anaov, TO 8¢ ducoy ov may whéov), kai Td dduoy cai ddiia ov ravré, Od 
ETepa exeivwr, TA pev ws pepn, ra 8 ws Gada. This text seems to & 
given, without admixture, only by Lb and Nb. All other MSS. 
mix it up more or less with readings belonging to the tet 
adopted by Bywater. The only possible explanation of the tex 
given by Lb and N? is that offered by Mich. Eph. and accepted 
by Michelet and Grant—viz. that as the amcor is a genus unde! 
which the md¢oy falls as a species (the @Aarroy being the othe 
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ecies), SO universal justice is a genus under which particular 1180 b. 10. 
stice falls as a species (courage, temperance, &c. being the other 
ecies,—‘ what is said about “more” and “unequal” having 
thing to do with wAeorefia, but being simply an s//ustration of 
part included by a whole ’—Grant: or, as Mich. Eph. puts it— 
dvadéyou ruvds Seixevos ri duadopday ris re pepexns adudas cal ris 
nage Ccxacoovens kal ris dAns, Ourape Aeyor, os Td wAdov wpds Td dncroy 
ws) pepiar) Suxacorvyn mpos THy GAnv Sxacoovwnv. Now, putting aside 
the moment the question of the MS. authority for the text which 
ls for this interpretation, we may note the following difficulties 
mected with the interpretation itself in its context. In § 8 ré 
‘w marks the sphere of particular injustice: here, in the very 
t section, we are asked to believe that it ‘has nothing to do with 
wefia, but is introduced (with rd wA¢ov) simply as ‘an illustra- 
. And of what? Of the relation of part to whole: as if that 
lired illustration. Further, éwei is a conjunction which in- 
uces a reason, not a mere illustration or parallel. Again,— 
ough this may perhaps seem a small point—if 1rd duooy is the 
1s or whole, and ré wdéow the species or part, the order being 
imcow and (2) sAéov, why have we this order reversed in the 
aining clause &s pépos wpds dro»? (cf. Jackson, p. 74, who 
es this last point). 
“om this review of the dsropias suggested by the interpretation of 
: see that Bekker’s text cannot possibly be right. The protasis 
duced by ¢wei must give the reason for the apodosis «at rd adccoy 
Gdecia od ratra GAN’ drepa exeivwv, ra pév os pépn ra 8 ws dAa’: 
she relation of the dstcov to the wAéov as Mich. Eph., Michelet, 
Grant explain it (and their explanation is the only one consist- 
with the parenthesis of Bekker’s text), is not a reason. Ac- 
ngly Bekker’s text must be altered so as to make émei introduce 
uson. Now, the reason why particular justice is a ‘part’ of 
‘rsal justice can only be that it is (as notion—ré ddio», and 
—# ddsia) related to a definite part of that field of conduct 
the entire extent of which universal justice is concerned. The 
adopted by Jackson, Susemihl, Ramsauer, and Bywater, with 
lé rd Gmoor cai rd wWapdvopov x.r.A., Supplies this reason. Another 
nal ground for reading srapavopoy, though a small one in com- 


shall give my reason below for beginning the apodosis here, with most 
s, not at &ore (line 16) with Jackson and Sasemihl, who substitute a 
ia for Bekker's full stop after d:eaoovwns (line 16). 
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21190 b.10. parison with that just mentioned, is that the words os pépos xpos (or 
asi) Dew given by all MSS. no longer seem to reverse the proper 
order of the two terms. So much for the internal grounds in 
favour of the sapareper text. 

For the external grounds in its favour see Bywater’s aff. ai. 
ad inc, and Jackson's note, pp. 73. 74. It may be added thi, 
CCC agrees with K® PO and Camb. in reading sapdsope sie, 
and with K> m reading ani wpér. 

It remains to notice Spengel’s view of this passage (pp. 208, 9) 
—a view which, I think, cannot be summarily rejected as wrong, 
although the MS. evidence seems to me to be rather against it than 
for it. At any rate it is a view which, whether right or wrong, 
most instructive as a specimen of textual criticism. It is simply 
that the parenthesis (vs pew yap whcor dway dmoos, ro 3¢ ance 0 8 
wAiew) is a later interpolation introduced to explain the foregomg 
words, dx S¢ rs dese ani vs shcov, by a scribe who understood 
them as Mich. Eph. does. The parenthesis omitted, the sentent 
rans clearly, and may be paraphrased thus—ewei d¢ rd anew— 
Show, cai vs GBaow ani 9 ahaa ov vetra «rd. Spengel’s words at— 
‘Man streiche den Erklirungssatz ré pév yap widor away amcor, 1 ki 
Emoor of way edéow und alles ist richtig... Nicht den Unterschied 
von agnucor tnd sie» will Anstoteles geben, sondem den von 
Fapampor und arcor; er sagt, dieses dmoow oder x) ‘ow (dieses hed 
et hervor, weil die Ungerechiigkeit zumeist in der sAcovegia besteh!) 
it nur ein Theil von dem srparopor, folglich das Fehlen in diesem 
RUr es pepos VON dem gesammten saparopos, d.h. die specielle aus 
von der gesamm:en adeia. The reading éwet 3€ ro dnoov cai 70 
wapdropor Spence! regards as due merely to the attempt to mend 
a text already put cut of joint by the interpolated parenthesis, whkh 
useif. instead of being siruck out, was altered into ro peéy yap ano 
Gzar saparopor, 70 b€ saparouor uty Gtay aror. There is perhaps 00 
place in the £..V. where the MSS. show so much confusion 3 
they do here’. and I am far from feeling sure that the sapamp~ 
text which I have adopied is verda//y correct, although there cal 

. Of this canfusion the Paraphrast’s hopelessly unmeaning note is a Si 

meascre—wei Se 1O wAcow cy rairdy tan tre aricg., GAA’ ior Td per anew 
wowep ddar, rd SE wrACow as pepos (TO yap SACO” wai dricory, ov way Be 1d ane? 
wreor gore Tis Ghueia gal wept 7d dmicor Aq al ci« dy eiery ai avral chow 

GAA" } per wep TO TACoF pepumy Cora: Ghma, ft wepi 1d axicor ddieia, sab. 
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no doubt that the meaning which it gives is that which the writer 1180 b. 10. 
Shed to convey. Spengel’s text, however, gives this meaning 
ually well; but, as I have said, I think that the MS. evidence 
ach as it is) is rather against than for it. It is only this scruple 
hich retains me from going even further than Spengel—viz. from 
‘iking out, not only the parenthesis, but the words xal ré mAéov, 
lich he supposes to have suggested the parenthesis. K> and CCC 
th cai xpés might then be explained as giving a reading in which 
» Necessitated by the insertion of ether nal rd wddow or kai ro 
sdyopov, had established itself without extruding mpés, which would 
me be admissible if mezther nai rd wdéov nor xat rd mapavopoy were 
»wed a place in the text. 


Sore... b. 18. cadres] Rassow (p. 17) says ‘ Diese Worte sind b. 16. 
iz leer, da schon das vorhergehende Capitel von der justicia parti- 
aris gehandelt hat’; and Ramsauer brackets them saying —‘ Quae 
anceps, |. 16, adjungitur sententia (Sore . . . dcavres) hoc quidem 
2 post reliqua interposita, imprimis postquam bis dictum est 
oper Od ye rHy dv pepe aperns Sxarorwnyy (a. 14) et ris 8€ Kai droia 
Anwreoy (b. 7) ita est inanis ut ne excusari quidem possit.’ If 
judgment is correct (and it may well be), the question of 
sing the apodosis begin with Sore does not arise. As, however, 
acketing ’ is a somewhat gratuitous act in the case of a sentence 
mging to such a loosely organised passage as the present (§§ 
1), it is perhaps better to leave the words dove... dcavrws in 
text—not as introducing an apodosis (Jackson and Susemih)), 
as a statement made in consequence of the conclusion «ai ré 
w cai 9 ad«ia b. 13... . Sixacootvms b. 16, which is the real 
Josis to the protasis introduced, b. 10, by émei. That apodosis 
-d that particular justice is a pépos of universal justice ; then 
ws the clause before us which runs—‘So (éore), since this 
(pes justice exists, as distinguished above, we must discuss it.’ 


10. &opioréey] Rassow (Forsch. p. 93) conjectures ddopioréoy, b. 22. 
rring to adeicbe in b. 20 above, and comparing £. XN. i. 7. 
1098 a. 1. I think that dopordoy is right, and that the clause 
ns—‘ And how the justice and injustice corresponding to these 
* are to be determined is easily explained’: then follows the 
anatory clause with ydp. The d:opeopds here is easy, and is 
n on the spot; not so in the case mentioned in the next 
ion, where it has to be postponed—iorepor dcoproreov 1130 b. 28. 
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1130 b. 22 oxebie yap ra weddA Tew vopipur| ‘the great majority of the acs 


which are “according to lw.”’ Mich. Eph. explains eyedo ber 
by pointing out that there are rdmipe which refer, not to the ml 
conduct of the citizens, but to the practice of the various arts and 
trades: he says—<er: 8 ody rad raw vepipes d ov epi res was bd (P 
deapiferm, adda rou was dy dyabei ani ewevdatc: cai crdperer yererre oi 
urdiren, cigyyouora. ¢ yap ipgpue vepobirys cv pdees sipi tere 
vopobere: anf & dei (qe rous Tas axTas wolireias peTeyorras, cur Syl 
ciceldpes, wepi iarras, wept axles supres reymras, Gia es ty 
yeupyae nai erparyyor cai épwepus, a Dew woldaw &' be oi reise 
owisTarra, ev pover dy wepi revray vopoberewv, Gd wold dy sprye 
wpoayopeva. For ra amd rys dAys dpergs sparrdpeva (OF wposrarrepoe) 
in this §, and ra woagrina ras SAgs dpergs in § 11, see note on v.11} 
b. 17. For af cxacras . . . codver 6 vopes See Same note. 


b 26. § LL. wadeier rhy upds re xowdy| ‘The education of a m8 


b. 27. 


a citizen "—Peters: ze. his education for (spss) the life which k 
must lead as a member of the state, or soAcruny xoweria. 

tas xe dxacroy weidcias] ‘the education of the individe 8 
such ’"— Peters. 


dxhos drip dyabés gon] ‘simply a good man ‘—#e. ‘good’ 0 
the sense in which we use the term when we apply it to am 
without the spéo6cors of such qualifving circumstances as we specif 
when, ¢. g. we call him ‘ good, as the citisen of an oligarchical 34: 
for ‘good’ means one thing when applied to the citizen of a 
oligarchica] state, and another thing when applied to the citizen of 
a democratical state—z. ¢. ‘a good citizen’ is a man who helps 10 
maintain a particular social system, whether that system be coud 
or bad: see Pol. Pr. 2. 1276 b. 28 rev woluren . 2. 9 corns 
Kowerias Epyow ¢€orTi, cowwria 8 cory 9 wodireia® Gcowep Ty oper 
Grayxaior «ba: roi’ ,odirov «pos THY Fodiretay, core oy Ears shie 
wolireias ethn, SpAoy Gs otc eriéyeran Toy owoudaiov wodirow piay 4x7? 
civax thw redeiay. ov 8 dyadsy dripa gapéy cara piay apery 
rp redeiay. Sri pév ofp evddyerat wodiryy Sera owovdaice pa cexrqvies 
ry aperny cad 4» owovdaios amp, darepsy, What then is this 4x79 
nod’ iv ewxovdaios aygp—this goodness without gualificaton of ¥ 
dxdes avgp ayabds dove? =In the Pohitics Anstotle certainly idenues 
it with the goodness of a certain cifrsen, viz. the citizen of the Bes 
te. the Aristocratical State: Pol. A. 5. 1293 b. 3 rye yap 
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dpicres dees ear dper}y wodireiay eal py mpds trdleci» twa ayabey 1180 b.27. 
dvipay pévny dSixacoyv mpocaynpevey dptoroxpariay® ev pdvy yap amas 
b airés anjp xal wodirns dyabds cote, of 8° dv rais dAAats ayaboi wpds rHy 
roireiay clos rw atray. Cf. Pol. T. 7.1283 b. 43 wodims 8€ nowy per 
é periyer row dpyew nat dpyecba dori, xaF éxdorny 8¢ woditeiay Erepos, 
apis dé ri» aplorny 6 Suvdpevos kat mpoaipovpevos ApyeaGat Kai dpxew spds 
tbe Bloy rie xer” aperny. This identification of the good citizen and 
the good man in the aristocratical state depends on Aristotle’s 
doctrine that in that state the rulers are not a privileged caste 
distinct from the ruled, but the elders of a homogeneous people (7. ¢. 
\ people consisting of citizens who are all good, Pol. H. 12. 1332 a. 
32 GAG py owovdala ye weds eori tH rovs modiras rovs peréxovras 11)s 
redireias eivas owovdaious’ npiv d€ wavres of wroNtras peréxoves THs ToXreias) 
—the natural, not the arbitrarily constituted rulers. This result, 
towever, he reaches through a dialectical process of considerable 
omplexity: see Pol. ©. 2.1276 b. 40 éwed) ddivaroy Spotous eto 
Wras rovs woNiras, ovx dy eln dperi) pia woXirov Kal aydpés ayabov: but 
ethaps, he continues, we may identify the goodness of the good 
van and the goodness of a particular citizen—viz. the citizen who 
ta ‘good ruler’—1277 4.13 GAN’ dpa éoras Twds 1) alr apery TroXirov 
towovdaiov cai ay3pés owoviaiou; payéy 8) roy dpyovra orovdaioy elvas 
abby nai ppodmpov, rov 8€ modcrixay dvayxaioy elvas ppdvipov: then 
177 a. 20 ef On 9 avn apern Epyorris re ayaBov Kai avdpds ayabod, 
Rirys 8 dors nat 6 dpydpevos, ovy 4 avri ay ein dmdas rroXirou Kai avdpds, 
Os perros woXirov’ ov yap f) avi dpyovros kai woXirov. In the aristo- 
atical state, however, the rulers are men who have learnt to rule 
4i by being well ruled. The education in the dper) rot dpyovrns 
begun and carried on in the person of the dpxyduevos. The 
‘tinction between apywyr and dpxdpevos is not an absolute one— 
» dpxopevos is Quvayes the dpywy. If we regard especially the con- 
mtfy of the citizen’s life in the Best State (and in the Best State— 
tata odow wddkis—the citizen’s life is a continuous nalural develop- 
nf), we shall say that the dpery of the citizen and the dperq of the 
od man, are identical; if we give prominence to the fact that 
re are always Avo generations—the younger and the older— 
» former of which ts educated and ruled by the latter, we shall 
y that the dpery of the good man (= good ruler), and the dpern 
the citizen, are different. See Pol. l. 2. 1277 b. 7 GAN’ gore tes 
x cat fw dpye rev dpoiwy rp yéves cui trav éhevOepwv. ravrny yap 
youey TH” wodirixny apyny, fh» dei Tov dpxovra dpyopevoy pabeiy ... ded 
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1190 b.27. Acyere: ani reore melas Gs otc form ob dates ph dpybcrra. rerew & 
Gper} pir érépa, 8ei 32 riv wodiry viv Gyobie éxicracba coi dwerbes ant 
Gpxew cai dpyeetar, rai airy per wodcrou 1d Tw réw Chevbiper Gy 
ewioresOa: €x aptpcrepa, cai avdpds 89 ayabou aye: then 1277 
25 9 28 dpdeyors Spyorros Bios dper} pry. ris yip Des dew 
Graynae cir owes ani Tew €pyoueruy cai Tee apyorrew, apyoperes li 7 
ox orm dpery Gpdwyors, adda Scha dAnbqs* Saowep yap cidereie 6 
dpxdpeves, 6 8é Epyuw aidyrizs 6 xpaperos. sorepaw pév ow % erry Ee 
avdpes ayabou nai rodcrov owovdaiou § érépa, rai S&S § GUTH mAl TOE (TH, 
Gecpw cx revres. Cf. also Pol. H. 13. 1332 b. 32 alka pp 
deci robs Zpxorras duathipeer rise dpyopinee droprpioBirqron . . .§ yap dors 
dace rw daipesw, wojgesa TE yéve TaiTs Td piv wearepow ve bi epeefir 
reper, be reis piv GpyeoOas wpéwes rois 3 dpxew .. . Zore per ape as TH 
@irets dpyew ani dpyecGm garéor, for 3é bs érépous. Seve ani 17 
sendciay Cor Gs Ti atti avayzaicy, con 3 as érépay civas. rev Te YP 
pddeora colar apyer dpyOqwai act diy xpasrov . . . 1333 2 11 wah 
rie & airiy dpyéperde re Seis yivecOas wpérepow ai dpyowra cerepcs, TO 
de cy 1G vopobéry spaymareuréos, Swus Erdpes dyabvi yiresra, oi BO 
cinab drerelepiirics: cat isd roe tae epleres (ans. “The cuicome * 
all is that the legislator should strive to make his fellow-citizse™ 
geod men. The answer given by the Pol:fics to the question 
us is—that it Is wodcruq, and no other agency, which conducts #—* 
wasbeia eal! fe duis dvap dyabiés cov, The virtue of the perfec=—™" 
good man is determined spis vi» dplory wolitelar —Pol. 7. Oo” 
1288 a. 39 garepoy Eri roy attor rpcwow cai Cid Tey alter aap . 
yuera ovovduies cai ROLY oVOTHCELEY ay TIS aptoToKpaToUperyy § Sood 
omernr, Gore Egta cat woedeta ai GOn ratra cyedoy ra goivra oxovtc™ 
Gyipa cai ra sowivra wodstexdy, But the writer of the Fifth Book = . 
the £yhics, in the alternative § éréepas (v. 2. 11), seems to sugges" 
a point of view which is foreign to the Politics—viz. that the 
man may possibly spring up under influences, and manifest he 
goodness under conditions with which the /gis/afer has nothing » =" 
do. This seems to be the suggestion thrown out in the pres 
passage ; and it may be thought that this suggestion appears ae 
a definite doctrine at the end of the £. £. where the place —— 
cadorayaéia is determined. But we must not make too much of the“ 
difference between the cadoxayafia of Eudemus and the dpery ro—™ 
Gpioroy ayipes of the Politics. In both conceptions we have as 
ideal excellence which man apprcaches along the line traced fo 
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1180 b. 28, it raised a presumption in favour of the supposition that an agency 


b. 30. 


different from wodcrinn may be instrumental in producing such épery. 
There is indeed much confusion of thought in the passage, and to 
found on it any conclusion so important as that regarding the 
writer's doctrine of the relation between ‘ Politics’ and ‘ Morals’ 
seems to be a very hazardous proceeding. The confusion s 
increased by the Paraph. Heliod. who seems to think that the 
reference is to a distinction between the good man and the good 
citizen similar to that drawn already (v. 1. 20) between dpery and 
The phrase ré dxdpi dyabg eivas is equivalent to ‘the notion “ ged 
man” ’—‘the being a good man’: see de An. ii. 1. 412 b.12# 
per yap dy ro wedéxes civas 9 odcia avrov, cal} Wuyy roure. An. Posi. 
li. 4. QT b. 4 1d Cop eivas xarnyopecras kata rou avOpéwe civar diyfes 
yap nay ro arOpery elva (py elva, Gowep kal savta GrObpewes (eer, Od 
ovx ovras Sore dy cipu., fel. T. 4. 1006 b. 22 of 82 ph ogpaiva irepe 
70 dxOperos cai ro wn GrOpewos SpAoy Gri cal vd py elven drOpany TH 
elves avOpere’ Sor’ fora +d dvOpéwe elvas ph avOpewy civas iv yap 
éora: :—and further on 1007 a. 20 dAws 3 arapovow of roiro Acyorres 
ovaiay cai Td ri fy ceive’ rdvra yap dvdyxn ovpBeinnivas doce ares, 
kal rd Smep avOpare eivas (pp civas vi fy elves wh clear. Mel. 7. 15. 
1039 b. 20 éret 8€ 9 ovcia érépa rd re cuvodey cai 6 Adyor (Acya F on 
 pey ovTas é€otiv ovcia oly tH VAN cumeAnpperos 6 Adyos, H 8€ 6 Adyes 
dAws), Goat pev Ovy OUTW AeyorTat, TOUTeY per EaTe POopa" Kai yap yérecs’ 
Tov d€ Adyou ove €arw ovTes Gore POcipetOar ovde yap yeveois (ov yap 
yiyverca 1d olxia eivas GAAa 1d Tyde TH oixig) GAN’ dvev yevecews cai 
POopas eit xai ovx eiciv’ Sédecxras yap ore ovbeis ravTa yerwa ovde sow. 
Phys. iii. 5. 204 a. 23 TO yap aweipp eivas nai dreipoy ro aro, exep 
tcia Td Grepov Kat py ca dwoxewuevov—t.e. the notion of infinity 
and infinity are identical, for infinity is nothing but a notion—can 
never be concretely realised as an actual thing: see Jfe/. 0. 6. 
1048 b. 14 1d 8) detpov ody ovre dumipe doriy aos evepyeia eadpevor 
xwprordy, adda yrooe: Cf. Alef. Z. 6. 1031 b. 11 avayen dpa é» civ 
TO dyaloy cai To dyaO@ etvar Kai KaAdv kal KaA@ etvat, Goa pa car’ dAdo 
A€yerat dAAa kal’ aita cai mpora. On the formula generally see 
Trendelenburg, de An. iii. 4. 7. (429 b. 10.) p. 472, first ed. 

§12.] Particular Justice, concerned, as we have seen (v. 1. 9), 
with raya6a mepi dca etruyia eai druxia & cori perv dwde@s cei ayabd, ru 
8° ov dei, is now divided into two species: (1) Distributive Justice 
manifested in the fair apportionment of these good things (social 
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position, property, and al] other material advantages) among the 1180 b.30. 
members of the Community, according to their deserts: (2) Cor- 
rective Justice concerned with the rectification of results at variance 
with the principle of fair apportionment which arise out of acts 
performed by members of the Community in the various circum- 
stances in which, as individuals, they ‘have to do with one another.’ 
The term ovvd\\cypa = contractus of Roman Law. The relation 
between these two species of Particular Justice is well stated by 
Trendelenburg, /1s?. Bettrage sur Phil. vol. iii. p. 412: 1d dcavepew 
ner’ dficwy is the primary form of Particular Justice: the dsavopuy 
may take place in the exchanges of trade (dAAaxriny Sixatocvyn), or 
in the allotment of common goods (d:aveynrix) re» xoway): the 
secondary form of Particular Justice is 4 d:opberiy: it comes into 
operation when the just relations according to the primary form 
are disturbed, and equalises the unequal. 


§ 18. rodrou 82 doy 860] The members of the social cowesia, as 1181 a. 1. 
individuals, ‘ have to do with one another’ (ovvaAAdrrovra:) in circum- 
stances which may be assigned to one or other of two main heads, 
according as the will of both parties (écovosa ovvadAdypara), or of 
one party only—the other party being unwilling—(deovosca cvvadAdy- 
para) is concerned in what is done. As results at variance with 
the principle of fair apportionment arise in each of these two sets 
of circumstances, and must be rectified, there will also be two kinds 
of Corrective Justice. 

It is easy to see how the results of deovora cuvaAAdypara (assault, 
theft, &c.) are such as need rectification, and that it is in the criminal 
cour: that they are rectified. ‘Exovcia cuvaAAdyyara (buying and 
telling, letting, &c.), on the other hand, being those in which both 
parties enter voluntarily into certain arrangements in view of 
results agreeable to both, might seem from their very nature to 
zive results needing no rectification. It sometimes happens, how- 
‘ver, without the fault of either contracting party, that a result 
other than that originally in view, and not agreeable to one of the 
parties, follows from an arrangement; and it may be right that a 
‘toil court should consider whether the result (unfortunate for one 
of the parties) should be rectified, and, if so, to what extent: e.g. 
A takes the lease of a farm from B for a number of years at a rent 
suitable to good times: if times become bad beyond all reasonable 
calculation, it may be right that A should be able to have the 
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a L ccestex W ste reinczion of his rent judicially decided. It my 
cer=arcs te chocrht that a better instance of ro éy rots éxovemes 
ereedhsyuco: &opGeriuccos might have been selected than this whib 
Saleen: ‘interference with the freedom of contract.’ It is, how- 
ever, The *recufcaticn” in the civil court which corresponds mos 


scaly With ihe * rectification * made in the criminal court—it is 
whe ractésaton of che original ovvaAAayua itself. But I suspect 
vhs: the writer cf the present passage had not such a case of 
ractscaton ty the civ court in his mind when he drew up his 
SS Cf eee ovvadArzysaru here. but that he thought rather of the 
rqclecemems OF the terms of such orvadAdypara, and the sef/lcmeal of 
iolfac:c regaritng their measing. in the civil court (cf. v. 4 7 
II32 2 19 cray augua3yraow emi roy dcxaotyy carapevyouc:)—t.g. & 
enact and lan ord differ about the effect of a clause in their signed 
azteement and sate their dispute for settlement to a civil court; & 
2 defor recctercd in a civil court. This last instance shows also 
how cmperceptble the line may be dividing éxovoca ovvadAdppere, 
waich require enforcement. from ra AuOpaia among dxovcs ove 
Axyuara. for the man who has to be sued for the payment of a debt 
is sometimes not easily distinguishable from the man who intended 
from the beginning to cheat his creditor. 

The judicial exfercement?, then. of the terms of an éxoictos owe 
Aryer and their judicial mferfrefation, must be distinguished from 
the fuc.cial recuncation of the ferms themselves. But we must 
understand the phrase ‘rectification of the terms themselves’ t 
denote rot only the judicial alteration of unfair terms already 
arranged (¢.g. refusal of law courts to enforce agreements to pay 
interest above a certain rate: judicial revision of rents which have 
become too hizh:—a‘ter all a comparatively rare and somewhat 
questionable kind of ‘rectification ’), but also the prevention, y 
other than judicial means, of unfair arrangements which would i 
evitably be made if certain checks and methods of procedure did 
not exist. And here we can see that it is in the institution of 
yiuetpa that the principle of Corrective Justice is most largely and 
effectively embodied. On a system of barter almost every exchange 
involves a result at variance with the principle of fair apportion 
ment. It is impossible, on such a system, to make really ft 
exchanges, there being objectively no common measure of tt 
things exchanged, the accidents of temporary need and passsg 
whim dominating all transactions. But the ° 11 OF wdaape 


1131 a. 1. 


a. 4. 


a. 5. 
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cording to ‘economic laws’—which is apt to escape observation 
as a case of S:avoph) dwd trav xowdv, because the existence @ 
common property to be divided, and the agency of the stae_ 
in dividing it, are not so immediately obvious as they are in ({y 
other cases. It is important, therefore, to call attention bey 
to the fact that the exchange of products between individuals 4 
by far the most important state agency at work in the distributiog 
of the rewards of labour. The farmer receives the reward of 
his labour in the form of the coat which a settled social sysin 
allows him to get in exchange for his corn from the tailor. 
Noopa and the other ‘media of exchange’ alluded to above ae 
thus ‘ dianemetic’ as well as ‘ diorthotic’ agencies. As promoting 
exchange »éuopa is a ‘dianemetic’ agency; but as keeping the 
exchange or distribution fair in circumstances in which unfar 
assignments would, but for its intervention, inevitably occur, it 8 

a ‘diorthotic’ agency. Its ‘dianemetic’ and ‘ diorthotic’ fanctons 
are after all only logically separate ; its concrete work is 4 prom 
the fair distribution of the national wealth by means of the exchangt 
of commodthes. 


Saveropds| ‘lending at interest.’ Jackson, Peters. 


xpijets]| ‘lending without interest.’ Jackson, Peters. Xpjaw's 
the commodatum of Roman law, distinguished from mufuum by 10 
being concerned, as mu/uum is, with things quae pondere nume 
mensurave constan{—e.g. wine and corn. The actual bushel of 
corn received by the person who benefits by the mu/uum is nol 
returned by him, but another bushel equivalent to it: the persod, 
however, who benefits by a commodatum must restore the cery thing 
which he has borrowed—. g. the book. Commodatum differs from 
locatio in being gratuitous. See Smith’s Dict. of Cl. Antiques: 
Article CoMMODATUM. 


trav 8 dxovoiw] Mich. Eph. has és ocuvadddypare rate 
Aeyerar; Hf ore G6 KAcWas avTi roy crepparay O re pev Bidwouw erips 108 
6 re 38€ paortyotrrat, kat yeyove tpdrov rut dors kal A*Yis . . . AHO 
yap xpnpara f dAdo re 6 KAeWas Sedaxev avr’ exeives evOuvas. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Distributive Justice. Injustice being inequality, or too much to 
( and too little to B, pustice will be equality, or the mean between too much to 
f and too little to B ; i.e. it will involve four terms at least —two persons and 
we shares. If the persons are of equal merit, they will, in a just distribution, 
ecesve equal shares; if of unequal merit, they will receive proportionally 

shares —in other words, in a just distribution the ratio between the 
\ersons and that between the shares will be equal. Although all men admit 
hat distribution ought to be‘ in proportion to merit (war’ dtiay), they are not 
greed as to what constitutes merit. Democrats, oligarchs, and aristocrats 
dogt different standards of merit in their distributions of the good things of 
ife. 

The just then is that which is ‘in a proportion’ ; for concrete things (suck 
5 persons and their shares) stand in relations of proportion to one another no 
ss than abstract numbers do. 

The ‘proportion’ to which distributive justice conforms is that which 
tathematicians call geometrical proportion—discrete, with four terms, not con- 
‘seuous, for although continuous proportion has really four terms, it obtains 
bas number by employing one term twice, whereas in the formula of distribu- 
we justice the four terms are separately present from the beginning—A and B 
ke persons, and y and 8 their respective shares. Starting then from 

A:B::7:8 
'e get alternando 

A:7y::B:8 
td componendo 

A+y:8+8::4:8 

here the conjunction of A and y and of B and 8 (i.e. the assignment of y to A 
ad of 8 to B) represents just distribution, i.e. distribution ‘according to 
terst.’ 

Unjust distribution violates this proportion, i.e. gives the one party too muck 
hod’ (or too little evil) in proportion to his merit, and the other too little good 
» too much evil). 


Grant introduces this chapter with an excellent note, in which he 
efers to Plato, Gorgras 507 E, and Laws 757 B, as foreshadowing 
he Aristotelian doctrine of Distributive Justice: also to Pol. T. 5. 
280 a. 6 sqq., where ‘though the name of distributive justice does 
rot occur, yet the idea of it is fully developed.’ 

Ee2 
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11818.10. §§1-5.] The argument is—ré dicaoy is troy: but rd tvor is piowny 
therefore rd dixaoy is péoov as well as tov. When, however, we 
speak of ‘equal’ (icov), or ‘a mean between’ (péoor), we imply 2 
least two ‘Aings. But rd 8icaoy is more than an tooe or peoor im- 
plying at least two /Aings. As has been pointed out before (¥. 1. 
20, V. 2. 6), it has its edvac, or Suvapes, €v rq wpds Erepow: 1. ¢. it implies 
a relation between persons. In other words, rd 8ixasow must be r- 
garded under the two categories of Quantity? and of Relation: i 
is an equaltty of things which involves a _/fatr relation between persis. 
Hence it implies four terms—two things and two persons, at least 


a.13. § 3. dveu Aédyou] ‘ without proof.’ 


0.16. § 4. xai wpés m xal rir] Kb and CCC seem to stand alone 
omitting «al mpés re, and L? in omitting «ai rwiv, Bekker, following 
Kb, brackets «al spés rt, Jackson follows L> in omitting eal nev, 
while Ramsauer and Susemihl omit the whole clause ssi sp 
tt xai riviv. This last omission is, I think, unjustifiable. Th 
argument of § 1-5 seems to require an explicit statement of the 
point that rd dixasoy is to be regarded not only under the category 
of Quantity as igo, but also under that of Relation—spés nr. More- 
over, the writer of the Jf. Af. (i. 33. 1193 b. 31, quoted here by 
Jackson in his important note) lays great stress upon this poit 
in the argument—ro 8€ ye (cov ev éedaxicras dvow éyyiverar 10 apa 
mpds érepov toov elvar Sixatdy dori, cai Sixaos 6 rotovros dy «iy. «tl 
ovy 7 Sixatoovwn vy Bixaiy cai tow xal éy peodryrs (cai Susem.) ro pe 
Sixaov [ev om. Susem.] riot Adyerar Bixasov, rd 8é ivory & rigw iow, r0 
8€ pécov tigi pécor’ Sor’ 7 Sixacoovwn xai rd Bixatoy Earat cai xpos Te 
rai év rootv, Jackson therefore retains xai spés rs as the equivalent 
of the mpés érepov of the AZ. Af. This is unquestionably right: 
but it may be doubted whether he is right in omitting cai now 
a gloss anticipatory of 7 8€ dixaov, raiv. The equivalent & 
pression «ai riciy is certainly unnecessary after «cai mpds ri: but it 
is in the manner of the writer to add such unnecessary explanatic®s. 
As for the omission of «ai mpés re by Kb—very little weight indeed 
should be attached to the omissions of K>*, They are general! 


1 See Afet. A. 15. 1021 a. II ravrd py ydp ay pia 7 ovcia, Spom sar 4 
wourns pia, loa S¢ Gv rd Tocov Ev, 

7 CCC in Book V has not independent authority. It is probably a = 
script of a transcript of K>; see English MSS. of Nic. Eth. Amecd. Ox. pi 
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INsignificamt as its actual readings are significant. What is 131 a 1¢ 
ly importamt is that the argument absolutely requires cai xpis 
whatever may be thought of the origin of the gloss cai neir), 
| that the writer of the Af. Mf, seems to have read spéc nm (or 


t roves ?). 


5. nai dy ots, va upkypara] o occ = vi xpcypera. Jackson (fol- a. 20. 
:d by Susemihl) brackets the words ré spaypare as a gloss on 


6. nai § abrh dere: isdrys, ols xai dy ofs] ‘ There will be the 
» “equality ” between the persons and between the things’: 1. ¢. 
» persons, as comparable ceaweroi of the same social system, are 
lutely equal, their shares will be also (4 airy) absolutely equal : 
'y are not absolutely equal, but stand in a certain definite ratio 
Iperiority and inferiority, their shares will also stand in the 
| (4 aura) ratio. Mdya: xni €yxAjpara arise when the ratio, what- 
it be, subsisting between the persons is not observed exactly 
ry) in the apportionment of the shares. Ramsauer’s note on 
y lodras is good—‘ Intelliges vocem 4 airy additum ad iodras 
‘€ quasi notionem ipsius paritatis: “eodem modo quo haec 
_ vel erunt vel non erunt, et illa vel erunt vel non erunt.” “Ica 
revera neque homines nec res, sed hinc ratio inter homines, 
inter res ratio; et eSt 7 deadoyia iodms Adyew, vs. 31.’ 


yap éxeiva €xe, Ta er ols, odrw xdxciva ger] ‘I omit,’ says a. 21. 
son, ‘the words ra ¢y ois which appear in all the MSS. except 
and CCC], and in Bekker’s text, in order that here, as in the 
mces before and after, the persons may take precedence of the 
s distributed.’ Susemihl and Ramsauer also omit the words. 
auinly ‘ the persons should take precedence of the things’ here ; 
‘ven with the omission of ra éy ois the clause is not satisfactory. 
a referring to the more remote ois is then indeed correct: but 
ad of xdxeiya we ought to have cai raira referring to the nearer 


NW’ dvreOey ai pdxar «.t.A.] Cf. Pol. E. 1. 1301 b. 28 Sdws ydp a, 22. 


os (nrourres oracia(ovowp. 


7. én dx rou car dgiavy totro SyAov] rovro is the fact stated a a4. 
ein § 5, that rd dixacoy involves at least two persons and two 
rs so related that there is 4 avr) lodrns between the persons and 
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1181 a. 24. between the things. This fact becomes more significant if se 
realise clearly that it implies that rd 8ixasow is dvddoydy rx—for oe 
Aoyia we already know as mathematicians 1s iodrys Aéyer ai @ 
rérrapow éAaxioras. Now, that ro Sicaoy, with its two persons and 
two things, is d»dAoydy re is obvious from our use of the expressoa 
nar’ afiay, ‘according to merit.’ When we say that A and B ar 
rewarded each ‘according to his merit’ (whatever that may be), we 
mean that each receives his ‘just’ reward. But when A and Bare 
rewarded each ‘according to his merit,’ reward a (s. e. A’s reward) 
stands to reward £8 (3. ¢. B’s reward) in the same ratio (Acyes) as 
A’s merit stands to B’s. Hence, just distribution of rewards beng 
distribution ‘according to merit’ involves the avadoyia, or iets 
Adyox—A:B::a:8. By means of the expression car’ aftas, then, 
the writer is enabled to substitute for the 9 avr} lodreys of § 6 the 
more appropriate 6 avrés Adyos of § ro. 

For the expression «ar’ dfiay, as used in the Z. WV., see the follor- 
ing passages quoted by Ramsauer in his note on v. 3. 7—"t 
1115 b. 19, where the avdpeios is said xar’ afiay, nai aos by é Moyes, 
mdoxew kal wpdrrew, .¢.in the manner indicated and required by 
Adyos, which grasps life as a whole, and gives each feeling and 
action s/s due place in the ensemble :—1119 a. 19, where the ougper 
is said x paAdoy ayanay ras roavras Adovas rps afias, 7. ¢. than they 
deserve :—1122 a. 26, where we have the expression car’ obo 
daravay: and 1100 a. 25 Btuv rov ear afiay: cf. al:o £.E£. iit. 6. 
1233 b. 6 6 8€ kar’ diay cat ws 6 Adyos, peyadompenns’ ro yap sprO 
car’ afiav €otiv’ ovder yap mpémet tev mapa thy afiay;: also E£. £. iit. 7. 
1233 b. 19 6 pew POdvos rd AumeicOue eri rois car’ afiay ev Eparrasu 
eoriv: also £. £. viii. 3. 1249 a. 7 Te Kad@ xayabe Kara cori ra Grot 
aya0d’ Kaddov yap 76 Bixaoy rovto 8€ rd kar’ afiay’ akios 8 otros rater 
Kai TO mpéroy Kadcv’ mpéres € Tatta TouT@, TAOUTOS, Evyerera, Srvaps. 
In all these passages xar’ dfia» means ‘according to meri, of 
‘suitably to desert’—whether the ‘ merit’ or ‘ desert’ be the ground 
on which recognition is due to a person in the social xoweria, or the 
reason why a feeling, an action, or a circumstance should have 4 
certain place assigned to it in the ensemble of 6 arOpemues Best. 
The expression «ar’ dgiav thus necessarily connotes the idea of 
‘proportion’; hence we find the phrase r6 car’ diay ico» = ‘the 
equality which characterises proportion,’ 2. ¢. isérns Aéyew : see Pri. 
E. I. 1301 b, 29 gore 8¢ Berry 1d icowr 1d pév yap dpOpa ro dé cor 
afiay doriv, éywo 3 dpOuep pew rd TAHOE f peyebes tavTd Kai ivor, aT 
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fiay 8¢ rd rep Adyq, olov bmepexer Kar’ dpOydy pev low rd rpia row dvowy 1181 a. 24. 
ai ravra rou dvds, Adyp 8¢ ra rerrapa roy dvoiy cai ravra rou évds° 

roy yap pépos ra dv0 réy rerrdpwy cai Td dv row dvoiw dudw yap nylon. 

iquality is either (rt) numerical equality (ré dpiOyp tov), or (2) 

quality of ratios (ré car’ dfiay icoy). 

Thy pévro: dfiay of thy avriy «.1.A.] That ‘the recognition of a. 26. 
rerit ’ is the principle on which all just distribution must proceed 
} universally admitted; but men are not agreed as to ‘ what con- 
titutes merit '—as to what is the underlying condition (Swdépyew— 
racketed, however, by Bywater: it is omitted by Ob, Pb, Kb, and 
“CC, the two last having car’ dfiav ria Seiv elvar per diflographiam ' 
2 its place) of preferential recognition. Those who think that the 
rasses should rule hold that the being a free man (éAev6epia) is by 
self a ‘merit’ overshadowing all other ‘ merits,’ and entitling its 
ossessor to share equally with all other ‘free’ members of the 
tate: oligarchs think that the rich are entitled to more recognition 
han other members of the state; some, again, think that high birth 
onstitutes a superior claim; and those who favour the rule of 
he Best and most Virtuous identify the highest ‘ merit’ with good- 
ess and culture: see Pol. fr. 5. 1280 a. 7~-1281 a. 8, where it is 
ointed out that of dAryapyexoi make the mistake of supposing that 
f a man is ‘ superior’ in a certain respect (¢. e. in respect of wealth) 
ve is superior in all respects ; and of dnyoxparixoi the mistake of sup- 
sing that if men are equal in one respect (¢.¢. in respect of being 
ree men) they are equal in all respects. Both ignore the vital 
int (rd xupeeraroy, 1280 a. 25), that the State is an institution for 
he furtherance of human perfection, not an insurance or joint-stock 
ompany. Cf. also Pol. Yr. 7. 1282 b. 23 sqq., where the various 
aims to social recognition are examined. Does aay superiority, 
ve asks, give a man a right to a higher position in the State? 
surely not. We cannot give a man a higher position on account 
f his finer complexion or superior stature. We do not give a 
etter flute, among equal players, to the high-born player. In 
hort, only those superiorities must be taken into account which 
ave a distinct connexion with the well-being of the State. Noble 
arth, Freedom, and Wealth are superiorities which have a dis- 
inct connexion with the existence and well-being of the State, 
nd their claims to recognition are accordingly pronounced 


' This dittograph may have accidentally extruded dxdpyey. O and P» are 
carcely independent evidence. 
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1191 a.26. reasonable. There cannot be a city consisting entirely of pag, 
men, or of slaves; and without dpern, hereditary and acquired, there 
can be no good administration of the resources and energy supplied 
by wealth and freedom. Freedom, wealth, and high birth are all 
factors in the well-being of the State, if dperj—enlightened moral 
interest in the xowy ovppépo»—be present to coordinate them. The 
class which possesses this dpery ‘ merits’ the highest place in the 
State, just because it is its supremacy alone which ensures tha 
other classes shall also receive what they severally ‘ merit’ in the 
Savopy rav xowdvy. The rule of dpery is 7 dp6y woAcreia. But where 
the coordinating principle of dper7 is absent, freedom, wealth, and 
high birth struggle each for mastery: and, through various process 
of ordors, various mapexBeBnxviat wodsretas are consolidated, according 
as this, that, or the other dgia has succeeded, for the time, in secu!- 
ing exclusive recognition to itself. 

In connexion with the use made of mathematical formulae by th 
writer of the Fifth Book it is interesting to note the elaboration w™ 
which his example is followed by a later writer on Justice, * 
Pseudo-Archytas, quoted by Stobaeus (/¥or. vol. ii. p. 137, e- 
Meineke, Mullach, Fragm. Phil. i. 560):—Apxtra Tv6ayopsiov a 
Tov wept vopou Kat dixacoovwns’ 8:0 rd Bixarow Tol pew dpiovoxparicy, TO 
Sapoxparixdv, rol 8€ dAvyapyixdy motouwTt. Kal rd dproroxparudy : 

Umevayriay peadtara’ Tois pev yap péfooe peCovas ras Adyas, rois d¢ orn y 

pyovas Gtavépes d avadoyia atta’ rd 8¢ Sapoxparixoy xaTTay yeoperpucay’ = 

yap tavura rot Adyo icot rev peldvev cai pndvew peyebewv’ ro de OAsyapy nor ms 9 





Kai TupayyKoy Katray apGpnrixay’ avtid(es yap alta TG Umevapria’® rois ya - 


—_ 


pyoot péfovas ras Adyws, rois € péfoos pyovas. Tai pev dy Ia rs” 


Tiyal Te yap Kai Kodagets Kai apxai fh €£ tow Tois pé(oot Kai ppoot daréporrac> * . 
“ge 
H €€ aviow i TO aperg Unepéxev fH TH TAOUTH fi cai Ouvdpe. 1d pev dy KB 


§ 


a ~ ‘ a LY > s - ¢ “ - @ ° 
Stavopas rocavrat’ rai 8é eixdves €v rais moAtTelais Kai ToLs OLKOES Bewope 


tow Sapoxpatixcv, ro b€ &€ dvicw aptotoxparixoy f} GAcyapyuxds, Seer” 
Mullach, Fragm. PA. ii. 119, for an account of these three peoorqres: 
OF avadoyia (in music)—{1) & dpOpnrixd, in which as the first te 
exceeds the second, so the second exceeds the third—e.g. 6, 4,2. 
Here, as Nicomachus Gerasenus (dépOpytixh elcaywy p. 132, ed #. 
Hoche) says, év rois éAdrroaw dpos peifoves of Adyos, Adrroves 3¢ cr roige—™ 
pei{oow, t.¢. the ratio 6: 4 is smaller than the ratio 4:2; or a= 
Archytas (?) quoted by Mullach (ii. 119) says, rd rév pe(orwr spe” 
Sidornpa peiov, rd 8€ Tay pedvor peifor: (2) & yewperpixd, where o= 
peiloves (cov motovvrat ro Sidornpa Kai of peious : e.g. 8, 4,2, Taio 8: # 
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being = ratio 4: 2; (3) & éwevavtia dy xadoiper dpponedy (Archytas 1181 a. 26. 
apud Mullach ii. 119) cxa fwvrs rowtros Sore G dy mparos cpos re 

Seurdpe txepixy éavrd pepe, ravrp 5 pcos 1 rpire imepéxe: rH Tpirw 

dpe. yiverar 8¢ dv rairg 1G apudoyig 1d téy peifdvov Spwv diaornpa 

pei{or, 1d 3¢ ray pecdvay peiov: ¢.g. 12, 8, 6, where 12 exceeds 8 by 

ard of itself, and 8 exceeds 6 by 3rd of 6, and the ratio 12 : 8 is 

greater than the ratio 8 : 6. 


§ SB. povadinod dpdpod . . . Shws dpOyod] ‘Proportion’ is not . 80. 
Peculiar to ‘number’ in pure arithmetic where povddes, or abstract 
* ones,’ indivisible and always equal to one another, are counted ; but 
belongs to a//‘ number ’—7. ¢. also to ‘number’ as realised in con- 
Crete and unequally-sized things. This statement (introduced by ydp) 
is added to meet a possible objection—that the schema of Propor- 
tion, applicable to numbers formed by the addition of abstract units 
Cpovddes), is not applicable to the concrete ois and ¢y ofs with 
which v0 dixaoy is concerned. Mich. Eph. has the following com- 

mmentary here—povadudy dapper Aéyo F apsApodper, olow thy dBexada, 
qe dpOpoiper rovs déxa irnous fj rovs dexa avdpas, ds Kai kvpios apOpos 
eyeras ... Dios BE dpihpot A€yorras ra apcOunpara, oluv rovs 8éxa Boas 
% avOpenovs. dvadoyia ydp prow ov pdvov oti ray ex povddov ovyxet- 
pstvey cai es pérpwy AapBavopivey apiOuayr aAdAd Kai tar apiOpntav f Kat 
wpOpnpiver. ws yip éni ray os pérper dpiOpar ~ors ts avadoyia, ws 
<S 7 (8) apds row 3 (4), ds 5 5 (6) pos roy ¥ (3), OUTwS ore Kai én rar 
<ipOpnréy inney, Kuvav, ypaypaeyv dmiredov, cal dnvas Sy éeoriv apiOuds 
acai yap €y rovrots avadoyia éoriv’ Exovos yap apiOpdv, Set yap iva avadoyia 
wis 9, apOpcr ria elvas, Cf. Bonitz on Ales. M. 6. 1080 b. 19. p. 545, 
« Ejusmodi numeris [#. e. the “extended units” of the Pythagoreans 
——rdv yap Odo» ovpaydyv xaraccevafovow ¢£ apiOpaev, tAnV ov povadixdy, 
@AAd ras porddas trohapBavovow exew péyebos, 1080 b. 17] Ar. opponit 
tous povadicovs dpOpovs, #. ¢. COS nuMeros, quibus non certae quaedam 
res (cf. V. 5. 1092 b. 19: dei 6 apOpes bs dy 5 rivdv coriv, h wupwos 
4 yiivos § povadixds), sed ipsae unitates, abstractae ab omni rerum 
qualitate et varietate, individuae (cf. 8. 1083 b. 17) neque inter se 
distinctae (cf. 7. 1082 b. 16) numerentur. Ac talem quidem 
numerum quum investiget scientia arithmetica, eundem numerum 
dpeOpnrixde et poradixdv appellat, cf. 8. 1083 b. 17.’ Cf. Zell, ‘ dpeOpoi 
poradixoi sunt quos nostrates dicunt unbenannte Zahlen; numeri 
nude positi sine rebus numerandis.’ Jackson (p. 81) refers to Plato, 
Phileb. 56 D, ‘where arithmeticians who deal with povdtus avicous 
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11318. 30. such as two armies, two oxen, &c., are distinguished from anth- 


meticians who deal with povades which are all alike.’ 


a SL ¥ yap dvadoyia iodms dori Adyew] See Euclid, v. Def. 3 ddyos cari 


a. 32. 


d00 prycOas Spoyevey y mata wnuxdtyTa xpos GAAnAa word cyéors: and 
v. Def. 8 dvadoyia &¢ corw 9 ray Adyor ravréms (v. |. spoudrys). In 
his note here Mich. Eph. says—ro iodrys dori rou dpoudrms’ aradopis 
yap corm 9 Tee Acyesw duousrns—the reason for preferring sposcrgs to 
isérys apparently being that in yeeperpixy dvadoyia we have to do not 
with 9 car’ dps iodrys, 1. e. not with two equal quantities or dpbpe, 
¢.g. 4 = 4, but with two qualitatively identical ratios each of which 
yet involves different arithmetical conditions: e.g. the ratio 2:4 
is qualitatively identical with the ratio 5 : 10; but each rus 
realised in quantitatively different terms. Now, if 2 and 4 be taken 
to represent the sides of one (say, right-angled) parallelogram, and 
5 and 10 the sides of another, the two parallelograms (which thus 
represent diagrammatically the dyadoyia 2: 4: : 5 : 10) are, M 
mathematical language, similar (Spoa), though of course not gual 
tiga): see Euclid, vi. Def. 1. It is probable then that Mich. Eph 
had ‘similar’ geometrical figures in view when he chose éposrys 
instead of isdrms to express the gualifative sameness of the Acyo in 
yeeperpixy avodoyia: and in this usage he is supported by the 
authority of Jfe/. 4. 15. 1021 a. 11 Tatra pev yap by pia 7 ovo, 
Gpoa & dy 7 woidTns pia, toa 8€ Sy rd road év: cf. Mich. Eph. on 
V. 2. 12 Gray roivuy ri pév rovdrnre dahépwot rq airy, Ty 8e moor HF 
Ty airy 9 rTocavrn dvadoyia yewperpixy Kadeiras . .. apiOpnrixy avadoyia 
cory  mwogot péry icou ey rais dkapopais, moor 8 py tov 7 py opoie 
HeTE OVER, 

§ 9. 4 per ody Snpnpdry . . . cuvexys}] See Nicomachus Gerasenus 
dp. eicaywyn ii. 21. §§ 5, 6. p. 121, ed. Hoche—ovenppém aadoye 
(= ovens of the present passage) ofoy a, B, 8 (z.¢. 1, 2, 4) ear 
woormra ..., Kata soguryra d€ a, B, y (2.¢. I, 2, 3). AreCevyper (= 
dnpnyern here) . . . olov xara pew ra nowy a, B, 8, n (te. 1222: 4. 8h 
cara d¢ ro moour ovrws a, B, y, 8 (t.¢. 1, 2, 3, 4). The statement 
Te evi &s dvoi xppras nai dis Aéyes, made by the writer of the Fifth 
Book here must, of course, be taken as made with exclusive refet- 
ence to the cuveyys deadoyia at present before him—viz. 7 «= 
(Or oveqppern) 7 cara wodtyTA. 


os i rod a... row y] Jackson has an important note here: 
‘Throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, where I have given ordinal numbers [he 
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ls rov wpedrou, &c., for § rov a, &c.], most of the editors write 1181 b. 1. 
inals (a, 8, y, 8). In order to avoid the arithmetical absurdity 
2= 3: 4) thus produced, I proposed in the Journal of Philology 
!, iv. 310, to write (with Fritzsche) A, B, Fr, 4: but on further 
ideration Iam convinced that sparov, Sevrépov «.r.A. Should be 
ituted. The otherwise strange phrases 6 a dpos, rov a dpov in 
, 12 suggest this alteration, and it is confirmed by several MSS., 
nd K> [and CCC] throughout §§ 9, 11, 12, and P> and Nb in 
12, writing ordinals in full, whilst Pb pr. man. gives sometimes 
als in full, sometimes a, 8, y, 8 with superposed marks which 
perhaps represent the terminations of ordinals, cf. Bast, Com- 
Palacogr. p. 850 [NC has ordinals in three places, and B’ in 
Michael Ephesius and Averroes seem to have had ordinals.’ 
low Jackson in preferring the ordinals. As to the phrases 
a (%.¢. sporov, thy rou B (t.¢. Sevrépov)—Jackson asks, ‘can 
mean ‘the line which we take for our first term,” “the 
which we take for our second term”? Mich. Eph. com- 
s as follows—ro 8¢€ ris Aéfews rhs ofov ds H TOU wpsbrou mpds 
rod Seurdpou rooirdy dori, ws TOU mpwrov Spov oxéots Tov 
mpis rov Sevrepoy roy 8 (qu. thw Tov Seurépov roi 8), ovras 7 
levrépov rov 8 mpos riy rov rpirov tov B. But is this not a 
se of the word cy¢ois? Cf. Eucl. £7. v. Def. 3 quoted above. 
my rate we may safely reject the alternative suggestion of 
it that oreypy is to be supplied, as well as his theory that the 
ortionals are algebraical quantities.’ I have little doubt that 
eference here is to ypaypai, and that the writer has in his mind 
ruveyijs dvadoyia xara modrnra of the problem of rerpaywnopds 
lid, £7. ii. 14, cf. vi. 13) in which the longer side of a rectangular 
lelogram stands to a peon ypappn as the péon yp. stands to the 
er side: see de An. ii. 2. 413 a. 17 ti dort rerpayomopds; td 
frepoprnnes dpOoywmor eivas ladrAevpov. 6 8¢ ro.ovTos Gpos Adyos Tov 
ipdoparos’ 5 3¢ Aeywr Sri eotiv 6 rerpaywnopos péons evpecis, TOU 
saros Néyes TO airtop. 


LO. Ssypnra: yap dpoiws ofs re nat &] ‘for the same distinction b. 5. 
ns between the persons and between the things.’ Here dpoies 
is the guahtahve sameness of the Adyos: see note on § 8, a. 31. 
son quotes Pol. I. 5. 1280 a. 17 Stypnras rdv avréw tpdrov emi Te 


11, 12, 18.] To take the Paraphrast’s examples—a = Achilles 
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1181 b. 5. (100); 8 = Ajax (50); y = reward of Achilles (10); 8 = reward, 
Ajax (5): 
(1) a:B=y7:8 
(2) évadAaé—alternando (Euclid v. 16.) 
a:y=B:8 
(3) dare rd Sdov pos rd drow (Sc. Sep éxarepow spas éxarepor § 13) 
—componendo (Eucl. v. Def. 16). 
a+y:8+8=<a: 8, 
The just distribution consists in putting together a and y, 6 aod 
8: ...9 dpa rod a Spou rq y avlevgis rd ev duavopy Bixardy dors (§ 12) 


b.7. § 11. 1d Sdov wpds ro Sdov] This phrase is elliptical: supply sy 
éxdrepov mpds exarepov as in § 13. 


b.8.  Swep 4 voph ourbudfer] ‘this is the combination which the d 
tribution effects.’ Bywater’s suggestion dwep (¢.¢. the two tems 
united in the dro»: see his Contributions to the Text. Crit. of Nw. 
Eth. p. 44) is tempting. 


b.9. § 12. ovfeugis] This, Jackson points out, is Euclid’s oveéeas ('. 
Def. 16): cf. cvvre6j here. In Nic. Ger. ii. 23. 5. p. 125, Hock, 
avvbeois is multiplication, not addition. 


b.10. Kat péoor 1d Sixatoy Todr’ éori, (73 8 ddtxov) 7d mapa 7d drdhoy| 
so Bywater, following r, which gives the words 14 8 ddxor, and bY, 
L}, r, which read ré before mapa for the rov of M» and other MSS. 


b.13. §18. yewopetprxyy |  avadoyia 9 Kata 7 Trove is Called ‘ geometrical 
on account of the large place which it occupies in geomeuy (#¢ 
e.g. Eucl. Books v and vi), as compared with 9 dvadoyia 7 sara 7 
moody, contrasted aS aptOunrinn. "ApsOucs iS mocov, whereas the 
‘similar figures’ of geometrical proportion fall, as oyqpara, under 
the category of mors (see Caf. 8. 10 a. 11). For yeaperptt 
dvaAdoyia aS 9 Kata TO mov See Nicom. Ger. ii. 24. pp. 126, 127. 
Hoche—€ors 8€ 7 yewperpixy avadoyia Gray ... moodrntt wy 17 aur} 
Siadepwow of Spot ddAAnAwY, GAAG AGyou owWrnTt TH alr, €vartivs yen 
ris aptOpnruns aden ... otov B, 8, n, dv yap Adyor Exes 6 n Mpos TH d, 
rouroy xai 6 8 mpos rov B Kai avanadwv, ov phy tony mogornta peragt 
GdAnhwv Exovary. 

The Aristotelian explanation of Distributive Justice as «ara 7 
yewpetpixny dvadoyiay is derived from Plato: see Gorgras 597 and 
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Laws 754 quoted by Fritzsche. and by Grant in his introductory 1181 b. 
hote to this chapter. Cf. Phatarch, Symges. viii. Quaest. 2, who 
asks why Plato represents God as a geometer. Among various 
erplanations TOU Get yeuperpecy raw Beow he gives the following (Symp. 
va Q.2. ch. 2, quoted by Fritzsche)—<é yap Avcotpyos, olc6a diprouber. 
iT ry apOunrucy dradoyiar, os Jqnoxparicy cal cyhucye otcay [but cf. 
he Pseudo-Archytas quoted above in note on v. 3. 7, a. 26], ¢&¢3ader 
ry Aarebaipowos’ eweurizyaye S¢ Tyw yeaperpecyy, OAsyapyia gexppors Kai 
Bordtig vopinn speroveay” 4 piv yap apfpe ro icor, 5 dé Te Adyo rd 
ter diay axoréyer, cai ov wavra dgou piyrvow, dda corti ypnorar cai 
Kmper etonuos €y avrg daxpeois, ov (vyois, ovde xAnpois, aperns 8¢ xai 
macies Cupops TO oixeiow aei Ccadayyardvreyv. tavryy 6 Geos enayet THY 
Daleyiay Trois wpdypaci, dimny cal vépeow, & hire Turddpn, spooayopeu- 
meng, nai d&daccoveary yuas To dceaow icov, GAA pH Td ivow Bey roveio Oar 
eur, fw yap of woddoi dusaovew ivdryra, raver abuser obcay peyioTn», 
bros cLaipew dos aevoréy dont, rd nar’ afiay duaduAarret, yeoperpiKas TH 
tnd Aéyor xai xara vdpow Spr(épevos. Cf. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore 
2 (quoted by Zell, p. 173) 6 per ody Wrwr axopyraperos wepi rodireias, 
tisdrns ordow ov wosel, Xiaw Cdofer dxAuas, dpOpnrixny nal Snpoxparixny 
Roayew avadoytay avri ris madns yeeaperpuxys. 


§14. gon 8 od auvexis adm Hf dvadoy’a| Of course the yeoperpixy b. 15. 
Doyia of distributive justice with its two persons and two things 

not ovveyns: but there are cases in which yeoperpixy avadoyia is 
"xjs—see Nicom. Geras. quoted above in note on v. 3. 9, a. 32 

the péon ypappn of Eucl. vi. 13 is one term used twice. 


fiveras Gpa 1d pév mddov 73 8 edarrov| Injustice in distribution b. 17. 
ng the violation of proportion, ‘it follows from this (dpa) that, in 
unjust distribution, one term is made too large, and the other 
small ’—i.¢. if the distribution is unjust the ddov a+y will be 

Je too large, and the do» 8 +8 too small, or wee versa, in pro- 

tion to the relation subsisting between a and 8 (drep éxarepow npis 
«por). The inference yiverac dpa 1d pév wddov rd 8 @arrov 
omes clearer if we supply in thought rd 8’ d»dAoyor pdoov (cf. 

1 above) immediately before yiverat. 


wep Kat émt tov Epyov oupBaiver|. ‘And this is also what b 14 
tally takes place’—v.e. ‘actually takes place’ (¢m rav épywr 
Baines), as well as ‘may be inferred from premisses’ (Adyy 


1131 b. 18. 


b. 20. 


b. 23. 


1131 b. 25. 
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oupBaives) in the proof rd & dd&«oy rd wapd rd axdAcyor, yore 
dpa rd pew rAdoy rd & Zdarrov. 


§§ 15, 16.] ‘A repetition of ch. 1, § 10,’ Grant. 
kai Td paddov petLov] rd uaddop alperdy peilow dyabde. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The other kind of particular justice is that which ‘corrects’ ineqnalitio 
arising out of transactions, voluntary and involuntary, between indiviénall. 
Justice in ‘correction’ ts equality —not, however, that of ratios, 1 ™ 
geometrical dvadoyia, but the equality which obtains in arithmetical oe 
Aoyia, where the mean is equally distant from each extreme. Thus th 
Judge who ‘corrects’ an inequality arising out of a transaction neglects the 
possible inequality in ‘merit’ of the parties (which he could not do if‘ distriw- 
tion” had to be made), and takes account only of the difference produced by ths 
particular transaction in the positions of parties whom he views simply @ 
persons equally entitled to the undiminished possession of the turds d-yabs whith 
happen to belong to them. The equality x=x. which subsisted befert tk 
transaction made a difference in the positions of the parties, ts the arithmetical 
mean between their posttions x+1 and x—1 after the transaction. The judge 
tries to make their positions equal again by reducing them to the arithmtis 
mean x.i.e. by taking from A's too-much (x +1) that part of tt (1), which ws 
acquired at B's expense, and adding it to B’s too-little (x—1). [fuel 
the ‘gainer’ and B the ‘loser’ by the transaction, we may define ‘ corrttixe 
justice’ as the mean between gain and loss. Accordingly when people thint 
that they are ‘losers’ they appeal to the judge or ‘ middle-man, as ta th 
embodiment of the just mean. We must remember, however, in dcfnint 
corrective justice as the mean between gain and loss, that, on the one hand, tt: 
only as something which has a value to be afterwards paid for in the criminel 
court, that a blow can be called the‘ gain’ of the assailant and the‘ las’ of 
his victim ; and, on the other hand, that‘ gain” and ‘loss’ in the original 
sense of the terms, i.e. gain and loss incidental to trade, are not unjust, ond 
therefore need no ‘ correction.’ 


§ 1. 1d S€ Aowwdv ey 1d SropOwrendy x.7.A.] See note on v. 2. 13: 
When distribution has to be made it is ‘just’ to give to each 
recipient a share proportioned to his ‘merit’: this is rd dcanpr 
ruxov dixacov, and its formula, as we have seen, is 4 yeoperpat 
dvahoyia. When a curdAdaypa between A and B has resulted in 


| 
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transference of part of A’s merited share of rd éxrés dyafdé to 1181b. 25. 
: is ‘just’ to correct the anomaly by transferring back to A 
| B either the part in question, or its equivalent. This is rd 
luriniy (or éxavopburindy, § 6) Sixatoy, Its mathematical formula 
dpOynrixn avadoyla (or peodérne) ; for A and B are no longer 
tded as possibly snegually-mertfortous recipients in a distribution 
made, but as persons equally entilled to enjoy the undiminished 
ession of the shares, large or small, which they have respectively 
ved: accordingly when, as the result of a ov»dAAcypa, B’s share 
creased at the expense of A’s, the reduced share of A and the 
‘ased share of B will appear as extremes between which the 
liy of A and B, as persons entitled to the undiminished 
ession of their shares, will fall as the ‘arithmetical mean.’ 
% = x represent the equality in the eye of the law of A and B, 
"sons entitled to the undiminished possession of their respective 
—an equality which is not affected by the differences in per- 
| character, working power, rank, &c., which would have to be 
idered if A and B came up as recipients in a distribution: a 
Aayza between them reduces A’s x to x — 1 and increases 
t.to x+1. It is ‘just’ to ‘correct’ this inequality, and the 
ction is made by striking the ‘arithmetical mean’ x between 
1 and x +1, z.¢. by restoring, in short, the parties to the 
ions which they each occupied before the cvva\Aaypa. 

his note on this § Jackson quotes the following passage from 
t ad loc.—‘ The term “ corrective justice ” is itself an unfortunate 
because it appears only to lay down principles for restitution, 
herefore implies wrong. Thus it has a tendency to confine 
lew to ‘“‘involuntary transactions,” instead of stating what must 
e principle of the just in all the dealings between man and 
' Qn this Jackson remarks—‘ Apparently Grant forgets that 
the original transaction which is said to be either voluntary or 
untary, and that it is the rectification of wrong arising out of 
riginal transaction with which corrective justice is concerned.’ 
example which Jackson gives of the rectification of ‘wrong 
ig out of’ a voluntary transaction is ‘A borrows money from 
ho is here éxév) and does not fulfil his engagement to repay 
oan at a certain time; corrective justice takes from A the 
*r amount and restores it to B.’ Here I would submit that 
ion-fulfilment of his engagement is not a ‘ wrong arising out of 
riginal transaction’ in the same sense in which e.g. the loss 


11381 b. 25. 
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a 


of my purse is a wrong arising out of the ‘ original transaction 
with the pickpocket. A’s non-fulfilment of his engagement (bis 
ability to repay being assumed) introduces a sew relation, or ewA- 
Aaypa, between the parties, being a form of «Aowy, and belonging 
to the Aabpaia division of dxodova ovvad\Adypara, not to the chs of 


‘xovc1a ovvadddypara, It is properly this new dxovoroy owdeypt 


out of which the wrong rectified in Jackson’s example arises, At 
the same time I am ready to admit that Jackson’s example of the 
&dpbwors of ‘wrong arising out of a voluntary transaction’ is 
probably one which the writer of the Fifth Book would have 
accepted. As I remarked in my note on v. 2. 13, he probably 
thought rather of the enforcement against fraudulent or potentially 
fraudulent parties, of the original terms of éxovota cvpadAdypere, 20d 
the settlement of disputes regarding the meaning of the originl 
terms in the civil courts, than of the judicial rectification of a 
fortunate results, for which neither party is to blame, arising ost 
of the ovvad\Adypara—the terms of the ovra\Adyyara not being 0 
dispute—as ¢. g. when a Land Court ‘ rectifies’ the result of a lease 
contracted in the open market. As it is, however, he gives 9 
examples of rd dopbwrixdy rd év rois éxovcits cuvadAdypacs', | lms 
myself to saying that he gives no examples, for I think thst 
Grant goes too far when he asserts that ‘ad/ that is said [in this 
chapter] applies only to the “involuntary transactions.”’ | take. 
it that the words in § 7—<érav dugioPnracw, eri roy Sccacrp core 
gevyovor—may refer to ‘voluntary’ as well as to ‘involuntary 
transactions.’ 


§ 2.] By 4 dio ray xowav d:avonn we must understand much more 
than the distribution made by some obvious central authority. 
such as a general who distributes prize money, or a board of 
directors who apportion dividends: far the most important form 
of the d:avouy dé ray xowey is ‘the distribution of wealth’ which 
results from the operation of the ‘economic laws’ regulating 
wages and profits. The good workman contributes more (cf 
the eiceveyOévra of this passage) than the indifferent workman (0 
the development of that wealth of the nation which is, as it were, 
the material body to which the State, as pvyn, gives life and reality: 
and accordingly his reward is greater. Any attempt to interfere 


‘ It is worth noticing that the difficulty of bringing the recovery of debt 
within the scope of judicial dedpOwors was felt; see £. .V. ix. 1. 9. 
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ith the wages or profits determined by free competition 3 an 1131 b. 26. 
tempt to disturb a yraperpacy aeedoyes, and t0 violaie re demepyrecy 

me, No such attempt can, in the nature of things. succeed 
manently, its hope being, not to change a merely conventional 

inciple of d&avepq, but to defeat the law of the victory of the 

rongest. 

It is interesting to compare im this connexion the remarkable 

wage, Af. M. i. 33. 1193 b. 36-1194 a 25. in which distnbatuve 

itice is described as determining the returns of labour. and regu- 

ing the exchanges which in £..\. v are discussed :n the chapter 


| 1) deprwewosbds (ch. 5). The writer of the Jf..V/. differs from 
e writer of Z. NV. v in confining the principle of ro asrisexesdcs to 


minal cases, Af. M. i. 33. 1194 a. 29-1194 b. 2. 


§3. nara rhe dppynagy] Mich. Eph. defines dpe. avadoyia as 1132 0 1. 
lows : dradoyia dpOpyruay dorw ¥ wosod pir izeu ev reir duapopzis, 
we 8¢ px toov § py Spotov pereyovoa: cf. Nicom. Ger. p. 124, ed. 
che, forw ody dpbuqriay peodrys, Srav ree 5 heidvew Spev éheliis 
plots Ketuevesy exwwoouptren 1 aUT xara socoryTa duaopa eupioxyras 
afy ray ehetns indpyxovon, pn pévros Adyos 6 aurés €p Trois Opus pos 
lous yorras ofow a, 8, y, 8, €. . . . peréxes dpa 9 TrewuTy wocou per 
v dv rats dkacopais wou 3¢ ouners ivou Bea roiro aplpyrun « 
‘uy wou per cpoiov pereixe, wocou 8° ov, he ay yewperpun avri 
Sunrexns. 
WSdy yap Siagpdpe «.rA.] When one man injures another man a 3. 
e examples in this § and the next are dxovowa ovradAcypara ex- 
sively), no account is taken of the possibly unequal ‘ worth’ of 
persons as recipients in a distribution, but only of ‘the difference 
duced by the hurt’ (rov BAaBous 17» dadpopdy) in the positions of 
ties who are equally entitled to enjoy the possession of their 
. 
n his note on this §, Grant says: ‘Corrective justice is here said 
egard each case impersonally as an affair of loss and gain, and 
ween these it strikes the middle point. It is the moral worth of 
sons that is ignored (ei émeys gaidoy x.r.d.), for we find after- 
ds, ch. 5. § 3-4, that a consideration of the position and circum- 
ices of persons does come in to modify the estimate of the loss 
ained from an indignity, &c. It must be remembered, however, 
. in the cases here alluded to by Grant (v. 5. 4 olov ef apyn» éywn 
agev . . . wal el dipxovra éndragfev), ‘the loss sustained [sc. dy the 
Ff 
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-1182 9, 2, individual himself | from an indignity’ is not the most important 
thing to be estimated, but rather the public evil arising from acts 
which tend to diminish the authority and prestige of a masistate. 
I do not think that it is fair to the writer to assume (as Grant 
seems to do) that he regards in v. 5. 4 merely the individuals 
personal loss, and not also the public evil involved in the offence; 
but it must be admitted that he does not see at all clearly that the 
case ei dpyovra éndragev is not sur generis. Even when one ordinay 
citizen injures another ordinary citizen, the true nature of the 
situation created is misrepresented by the term ovedAAaypa applied 
to it. We are not concerned merely with a relation between to 
individuals 2% vacuo, but with a sore in the body politic, which mus 
be healed by means which take account of the whole organism. 
AwpOwsors is much more than making the ade» give ‘compen- 
sation’ to the ddieovperos—indeed it is sometimes impossible to 
‘compensate’ him at all. The words before us here (v. 4. 3>—- 
uvdev yap Sudéper «.r.A.—are significant, as showing how abstract 
the writer’s notion of ré StopOwrixdy B8ixaoy is. He is thinking here 
only of the ‘compensation’ given to the individual. The good 
moral character of the a&xa» does not indeed make the wrong 
which he inflicts one for which the d&«ovperos should get less ‘com- 
pensation’ than for an equal wrong inflicted by a bad man; but 
the claims of the dédc«otpevos to compensation having been satisfied. 
it still remains to be considered by the ‘court of correction’ how 
far society has been endangered by the offence, and how much 
ought to be added to the penalty on that account; and here 
‘previous good character’ is not irrelevant. The formula of the 
aptOuntixy perdtns seems to me to have stood in the way of the 
writer’s taking a complete view of the nature of ‘ Corrective Justice. 


a7. § 4. Kat ydp Srav x.7.4.] ‘for even when one man is struck, and 
another strikes, or one man kills, and another is killed, it is a ca 
of unequal division between patient and agent ’—# ¢. the situaticn 
created by a theft is only a more obvious, but not a more rel 
case of ‘unequal division’ than that created by an assault or 4 
murder, 


a.9. GAG wEipGrat TH Cypia iodLerv, dparpay rou KépSous] I am inclined 
(though with considerable hesitation) to agree with Miinschet 
(Quaest. Crit. p. 70) and Jackson that ¢nuéa is not (as Mich. Eph 
and others suppose) the instrumental dative here = ‘ by the penaky 
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+ (the judge) inflicts,’ but the impaired position of the injured 1182'a. 9." 
opposed to the xépdos, or augmented position of the injur- 
y. The fact that in the context (nuia describes the position 
jured party seems to favour this view. Jackson’s rendering 
separa: TH (nia lodlew rd xépdos ddaipayairov. “ He endea- 
equalise the unjustly augmented advantages of the one (rd 
id the unjustly impaired advantages of the other (rq {npiav) 
g from the former and giving to the latter.”’ The gen. 
rou xépSous (not dpatpay rd xép8os) seems to show that xépdos 
ere for the whole position of the mAéov éyav, not for the un- 
tained part of it. 


3. Adyerat ydp Os dwhis eiwety . . . xadetrar TS pév Lypia a. 10. 
180s] The terms (nyia and xépdos are applied strictly (oixetes) 
2re A has come out of an éxovotoy ovvdAAaypa poorer (in 
Of dpyipioy 4 doa els dpyvpiov), while B has come out of it 
still, metaphorically we speak of the (nia of the man who 
1 struck, and of the xép8os of the man who has struck him: 
however, till the damage done comes to be estimated, that 
s are thus metaphorically applied: ¢.¢. the infliction of a 
‘ould not be described as xép8es to the person inflicting it, 
or the reason that it has a value in the criminal court and 
2 to be paid for: see Rassow (Forsch. p. 122)—‘ Trende- 
(Hist. Betirdge zur Ph. iii. p. 425) denkt bei perpy67 an 
se Klagen, und interpretirt im tbrigen wie Barthélemy 
ilaire: mais quand Je juge a pu mesurer le dommage 
le profit de l’un devient sa perte, et la perte de l'autre 
son profit. Aber diese Auffassung ist schon wegen yé un- 

Nach meiner Ansicht ist zu tibersetzen: aber erst dann 
lan das eine (nia, das andere xépdos, wenn das Erlittene 
n ist.’ Another objection to the view of Trendelenburg 
int-Hilaire is that although the judge’s rectification is 
‘called (xadeirat) (yuta (2. ¢. = penalty) so far as the wardgas 
red, its result for the ra@ay is never called xépdos. 


jote TO EwavopOurixdy . . . xépSous| I do not think that a. 18. 

any significance in the substitution here of éravopOwrixdy for 

év. A comparison of the words before us with § 14 below 

Bous twos xai (nuias pévov ro Bixaidy érrt Tov Tapa TO éxovotoy 

itted to exhibit the difficulty in which the writer is placed 

onception of 16 d:opOwrixdy dixatoy rd év trois éxovoloss ovvadA- 
Ffa2 
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1182 0.18. Adypaor, In the clause before us (§ 6) we naturally assume tht, 


in accordance with the statement made at the beginning of ths 
chapter, rd éwavopOerixéy dixaov is To pécor (ypias eat eépdovs, not only 
in dxovova curadAcypara (from which the examples are exclusively 
taken), but also in éeovosa cvvadAdypara. In § 13, however, he tells 
us that (npia and xépdos originally and properly mean that loss and 
gain (having less and having more than one started with) which 
the law, so far from attempting to correct, permes/s in voluntay 
exchanges, oto ¢y rq dveicOa: cal wwAciy cat év coos Das Baw 
dedwxery 5 ydpos, and that, where an attempt is made by the hwto 
correct (npia and xépdos, it is not {npia and xépdos in such voluntay 
transactions as buying and selling, but in :#volunfary transactions; 
his final summing-up being (§ 14) dore xép8ous turds cal (ris 
péoov 1d Uixady dort Tov wapa Td éxodovor— accordingly (corrective) 
justice is the mean between gain of a certain kind and loss of a 
certain kind, #.e. between gain and loss in involuntary transactions. 
Here ray napa rd éxotoroy, referring to and explaining nipdows Tt 
cai (nuias nds, is an inexact abbreviation for résy ¢» ret¢ acovewt 
guvadAdypaot: so the Paraph.—écre xéptous revis cal (nyias peer 1 
Sixadv date’ Aéyw B ray €y trois deovoions guPaAAdypacw . . . To 7p 


_ rots éxovciots cuvadAdypace Képdus obre ddixdy dori ore <iburera:’ rove 


a. 22. 


a. 33. 


a. 28. 


a. 29. 


yap a8ecay exer 6 vdpos. It is difficult to reconcile this summing-Up 
with the position from which the writer starts, that corrective jus:ice 
is the rectification of inequalities arising ¢» rots cuvadAdypaai cai ras 
xovoiois Kat rots axovaios: but see note on v. 4. 14, b. 18 where 
Jackson’s view is discussed. 


§ 7. nat {nrodo. Sixacthy péoov] Fritzsche quotes Thuc. iv. 83 


€roipos Sy Boaoida pécw dSicaory émitperecy. 


pear8ious] Zell quotes Po/. E. 5. 1306 a. 28 ev d¢ rq eipnry Mam 
amioriay Thy mpos aAAnAous €yxetpiCoves THY Hudaxny oTpariwras Kai ayor 
peodio. 


§ 8. Bixa BatpeOy] ‘to divide into two egual parts,’ Jackson. 
who refers to Eucl. £i/. i. 10, i. 9, iii. 30: cf. also Nic. Ger. dp#. 
eicay. i. 8. 4, p. 15, Hoche. 


§ 9.] The sentence ré & ioov . . . dvadoyiay Rassow (Forsih. 
p. 30) supposes to have changed places with &da rotro . . . &yaor 
—‘ Die richtige Gedankenfolge wird hergestellt, wenn der Saiz & 
tovro—8ixaorns vor den Satz ro 8 icov—dvadoyiay gestellt und at 
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lie etymologische Bemerkung angeschlossen wird, zu der er ganz 1188 a. 29. 
rsichtlich gehé:t. Erst dann gewinnt sowohl 8 rovro, als ydp 
eine richtige Beziehung.’ 


Sed roiiro ai dvopdfera: . . . Sixaenjs] See Alex. Aes. p. 718. a. 30. 

. ed. Bonitz (on 1078 b. 21) duxaoown yap paow [ol Mvdaydpecor | 
rriv dpbuds 6 Scaipoov ti dexada Biya. Cf. also Theol. Arith. p. 12 
Ast’s edition), quoted here by Jackson, Aixy re, ofovet dixn xal “loss 
wr. It is scarcely necessary to remind the student that the 
riginal meaning of dixn is custom or usage—Ccf. dinn Bporey, ‘the way 
f mortals’; and that consequently dixaoy = vépuspor is earlier than 
nmov = igor. 


§ 12. tar ai ef dv aa... xd} ‘The lines (ypappai) over pv. 6. 

hich we write a...a,8...8, #.e. ‘the linesaa, 88.’ As Jack- 
om remarks, ‘ the genitive and the dative appear to be used indiffer- 
ntly in such phrases’ ; hence, in b. 7, rd €p’ 6 y 8 (Oband CCC— 
yough in CCC there are traces of erasure after ¢) ought to be read 
or Bekker’s rd eg’ dy y 8. ‘It will be observed,’ Jackson notes, 
that the whole lines are described as 7 a a, x.r.A., and the segments 
fthem as rd.ae¢e,«.r.A. Thus 7 aa is what Euclid would call 9 aa 
papyn, roa ¢ what he would call ré a ¢ rpijpa.’ 


dors 8¢ Toro nai emi tay GAdwy texvav . . . b. 11. rovodrov| All b. 9, 
{SS. give these words, both here, and (zwthout Gv) in ch. 5. § 9. 
133 a. 14, where they are explicable in the context. Here they 
re clearly out of place, and must have crept by some accident 
ito the archetype of all existing MSS. If we suppose that in the 
{S. from which the archetype was copied, the text from 1132 b. 
I eAnAvbe to 1133 a. 14 loacOnva exactly filled the reverse side of 
ne folio (A), and the obverse side of the next folio (B), we can 
xe that the copyist, reaching rp y8 1132 b. 9 at the bottom of the 
bverse side of folio A, and accidentally turning over two leaves 
\ and B), instead of one’, would find the words gore 8€ rovro x.r.2. 
133 a. 14 at the top of the reverse side of folio B, and might 
anscribe them after y8 1132 b. 9, before he found out his mistake. 
i he marked them for omission, the next transcriber might easily 
il to notice his mark. 

The words having thus established themselves in v. 4. 12, their 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 38 note) gives an instance of this accident in the case 
"ND, 
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-¥188b. 9. occurrence again in v. 5.9 would, of course, be a difficulty fe 
later scribes; and I cannot help thinking that the omission o 4 
in the latter place was an awkward attempt on the part of a het, 
but very early scribe (for a// the MSS". and the Aldine edition cmt 
é& 1133 2. 15) to minimise the difficulty by making the witr 
appear to refer back with the imperfect dsypocere to a stacment 
already made. The result is, of course, an unjustifiable sentence. 
Aristotle alludes with the imperfect §» to a doctrine prevoaly 
stated, but if he wishes 4o guole the exact words of a previews | 
sentence he does so with és dA¢yopey mpérepev, or some such phrase. 
It is conceivable, however, that a copyist in difficulty might ignore 
this distinction. At any rate I feel sure that it was by no mere 
accident, but on a ¢heory of some kind or other, that a succession 
of scribes down to the time of the Aldine edition steadily refused 
admit the grammatically necessary dy in v. 5. 9, while they read # 
in v. 4. 12. 

Whether the clause is genuine even in v. 5. 9 will be examined 
in the note on that §. The foregoing hypothesis to account fort 
presence in v. 4. 12 assumes only that it was present in v.59 
before it appeared in v. 4. 12, but not that it is genuine, i¢. was 
always present, in v. 5. 9. 

b.11. §§ 18, 14] See note on v. 4. 6, a. 18. 


b.15. §18. év Soas GAdorg ddSeray] Grant has a good note here—'In 
commerce of all kinds the law allows one to gain as much as one 
can. In involuntary transactions the law allows no gain to be 
made, but brings things always back to their level. This not 
interference of the law with bargains becomes, if carried out, the 
principle of free-trade.’ 


b.16. § 14. Srav 82 pire whéor pir Zharrow GAN’ abra (ra add. Rasso*. 
Bywater) 80° adrév yévnrat, ra adtay Gaciy dew nai core Lypovetet 
odre xepSaivew] Bekker’s full stop before éray b. 16 should 
removed: see Rassow, Forsch. p. 94. 

On the aira & avréy [or airéy] of the MSS., I quote Jacksons 
note, in which he gives the various interpretations which the editors 
have offered of the words, and adds an interpretation of his own— 
‘atra 8¢ airéy yévqra.| The editors all read 8: aires, and most tale 
these words in connection with aird. “Nemo interpretum hac 


1 Jackson states that all the ten MSS. (including K>) examined by him cai! 
dy here. I can add that CCC and B!?° also omit it. 
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verba intellexit,” savs Michelet. <*Felcimms weit: 2 wae -as7ae US?» le 

ber se ipsa evasertmi ; AYguTiqwins: i¢f CBS Rey ot GE cael L042: 
Lambinus: sed paria porites resjeméce:. Com §13 xSmet. nomina 
Ripdes et (ypia Orta esse eX commaccies wieccis, um } ry 
Proponit, ea momina transiaca esse 23 Ciera cores SX Sele Lu 
tt in iis solis usurpencur. Vere: aie ovr weras 263s Mcrae RRS 
habeni, practerquam qua: per se wpsts facss zeus. &2 © Ruassow 
(Forschungen, p. 94) proposes to inser: 7a betoce 4” arrée | Bywite: 
adopts Rassow’s rei. and to ransiace ~ Gas was man curch seine 
Cigene Arbeit besass.” Grant woot] comstrce ~ Put rese:: in beins 
themselves by means of reciproci:y. i. ¢. tw mocr g-ving and tacing, 
devrav being equivalent 10 DArew.  Finaur.as [ earn from a noe 
to Williams’ translation, Professor Chandier reacts 2 airev. and 
translates “ But when, by buying and seling (% eiree). men have 
got neither more nor less than thev had at firs, bu: exacily the 
same.” Agreeing with Professor Chander in his rendering of 
wXéov, Aarrov, and aira (sc. ra cf apygs), I take & aiter yerqrar 
to mean ‘“‘ comes into their possession.” If we can say & avrev cin 
“to be in their possession” Polsd. vii. (vi) 4. p. 182. 28, viii. (v.) 1. p. 
194. 23. 6. p. 206. 2 (see Eucken, der den Sprachgebrauch des A, 
li. 38), surely &° aires yyrec6u must also be admissible. The 
sentence thus means, as it ought to do, “ But when people ge/ what 
is their own, they are said to Aaze what is their own.” Cf. Polst, 
Vil. (v.) 7. Pp. 208. 26 pdvow yap pédsenow rd eat’ dfiay icoy Kai Td txew 
ra avrev. It may be conceded that 8 avré» yerqra would in certain 
contexts be good Greek for ‘comes into their possession,’ although 
it is to be noted that the idea of ‘management,’ in addition to that 
of mere ‘possession,’ seems to be conveyed in the passages on 
which Jackson relies; the difficulty, however, of accepting Jackson's 
interpretation of the words in the present case is that of breaking 
up the phrase adra 80 airéy [or airav], which seems to be an organic 
whole. The passages quoted by Jackson, after Eucken, perhaps 
throw light on & airéy [or atray] yévnrar, but not on adta 3: abroy 
for aviv |—viz. Pol. 1306 a. 16 ris modtreias 8¢ ddLywv odans : 1301 b, 
12 THY pew KaTdoracwy mpoatpoivrat THY adrny 8 uitaey dé eivat BovAovrat: 
1293 a. 28 rd de airéy ras dpyas €xew. It seems to me that aira 3: 
ciré» cannot be broken up, and that atrév is necessarily neuter, 
referring to the same subject as atrd. The phrase does not, it 
would appear, occur elsewhere in the Aristotelian Corpus; but in 
Theophrastus, Afe/. i. 1 (Brandis, p. 309) we have, ofr’ dyav eSonuos 


1182 b. 16. 


b. 18. 
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i [S¢. rév pabqparccéay| cvvady rois alaGyrois . . . olov yap pepo“ 
Bonet 80 jpay etvar oxnpard re cai popdas cai Adyous wepersbtvres, até ai 
30 atravy obdepiay éxec Gvow: 1t.e. geometrical truths are thought 
be arbitrarily constructed by us, and to have zm and of thensiematt 
no independent reality: cf. also Plutarch, Consol. ad Apollm. 1 
ovde yap of BeArioros rey iarpey xpos ras dOpdas Tae pevparas exipepamis 
evOus xpoodépovcs ras da rev hapydcey Bonbeias, add’ ceo. rd Papwa 
ris Preyporns did trys téw ebwbey exixpiorey exibicees airs & arene 
AaBely wer. 

I take aira & airay [or airéy] then in the present passage @S 
one expression in which & airé» strengthens aira, and explain = 
‘But when there has resulted neither more nor less [than what they 
started with], but simply the original amount itself ’—+. ¢. the original 
amount not affected from without in any way, but remaining ‘in 
and through itself’ the same. Rassow’s easy emendation gives good 
sense, but I prefer the avra &’ airée of the codd. explained as above. 


Sore xépSous . . . Iarepov] see note on v. 4.6, a. 18. Jackson's new 
alluded to at the end of that note is as follows, p. 86 ‘raw rqard 
éxovowov] This is not inconsistent with 2. § 13 and 4. § 1, because. 
whether the original transaction was deovowy OF éeovoror, the resnll 
must have been sapa rd éxovoww in regard to the person injured, 
else there would be nothing to rectify’: and he translates the 
clause—‘ Thus 16 [&op6wrixdy] Sixacoy is a mean between a sort 
of profit and a sort of loss in matters which are not volun:an— 
the possession of exactly as much after the transaction as before it 
Jackson's point here then is that ra» mapa 16 éxovosor is not, as the 
Paraph. assumes it to be, equivalent to rep éy rois axovaios ovadcy 
pact, but serves to mark that kind of {nia (resulting, it may be, 
from an éxovo.ov cveddAaypa) which the losing party resents, and can 
have judicially rectified, as distinguished from that other kind of 
{nia which he accepts as bad luck in business. I admit that this 
interpretation of rav mapa 1d éxovotoy is ingenious, and would be 
plausible, if we could be sure that we were dealing here with the 
unbroken statement of a consistent doctrine of corrective justice. 
In the absence, however, of anything like certainty on this point 
I think that it is safer to explain the two passages, §§ 5, 6, and 
§§ 13, 14 (whether written by the same author or not canna be 
settled, and does not matter much) independently of each other. 
Sections 5 and 6 regard the «épdos and (npia, between which r 
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xdy Sixacoy is said to be ré pécow, as eminently the xépdos and 1182 b. 18. 
th result from dxovo.a ovvadAcypara: and zilegal xépsos and 
ing out of éxovcwa ovvadAdypara, though theoretically im- 
> not prominent in the writers mind. Sections 13 
I think, are to the following effect—' {nuia and xépdos 
called are in voluntary exchanges, and are allowed, #. ¢. 
”': hence where (nuia and x«ép8os are not allowed, z.¢. are 
they are so called in a metaphorical sense, 7. ¢. they are the 
xépdos which result from involuntary transactions. These 
ibtedly the most eminent examples of ‘unjust’ {nia and 
1d the passage, I believe, confines itself to them ; whether 
he writer purposely limited his statement, or because the 
13, 14) are, as Ramsauer supposes p. 315, fragmentary, 
undertake to decide. The consistency of ch. 4 would 
= much more evident, I think, than it is, to make it likely 
mapa rd éxovotoy is not opposed to ris éxovoiov ddAayis 
I does not stand for ra» ¢» rois drovoioss cuvadAdypacs. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


% thought that ‘suffering or receiving in return, meaning by this 
wv receiving the same in return,’ is an adequate definition of justice. 
efinition does not explain the nature either of distributive or of 
ustice. Corrective justice does not proceed om the principle of ‘an 
ye’; tttakes account of circumstances and motives, and also makes 
‘suffer, not the same thing, but that which is equivalent; and st és 
uivalent to the product of his labour, but not the same in kind, 
ributive justice assigns to each member of the community ; in 
t, the subsistence of the social community requires that cach labourer 
¢ from other labourers in exchange for his product, not the same 
‘an equivalent amount of other products. Thus, if labourers A 
their respective products a and B, be arranged in a square 


a B 


a B 
that exchange ts ‘ cross-conjunction,’ i.e. the conjunction of A and B 
a. Since, however, the valucs of the unit products of different 
iffer, there could be no fair exchange unless tt were possible to 
cach case what amount of one product is equivalent to what 


’ 
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amount of another product. This is possible by means of money, whith t 
a ‘medium of exchange’ or ‘common measure of things exchanged. Of cure 
‘need’ or ‘demand’ %s the real medium ; and moncy ts merely its conven:ional 
representative ; but tt ts necessary to ‘represent’ or universalize need ; sint 
need in the concrete, i.e. the need of this particular product, varies too much 
be a@ standard of value, whereas money which enables a man to get anything 
he needs ts something which he always needs equally—or nearly equaliy ‘for 
the value of moncy fluctuates slightly) ; i.e. moncy ts something which ket 
always willing to take in exchange for his product. 

From what has been said it is plain that ‘doing justice’ ts striking th 
mean between the position of the party who injures and that of the party whats 
injured, and that the habit of justice ts a mean state, not however in the sam 
sense in which the other virtues are mean states, but because. in the apportus 
ment of external good things, it produces a mean, i.e. always assigns @ 
amount which is the mean between the too much and the too little which 
injustice assigns. The just man deliberately assigns to himself and to ohert 
that amount which is exactly proportioned to his and their ‘merit’ in eh 
case, neither too much nor too little. The unjust man deliberately assigns iw 
much of that which is good, and too little of that which is coil, to himsif; ond 
where he does not himself come in for a share, tends to give undue preferemets 
one or other of the two parties between whom he makes distribution. 


§ 1. 13 dvrimewovOds] The writer having explained the two «iy of 
Particular Justice, now proceeds in ch. 5 to discuss certain poiats, 
some connected with Distributive Justice, and some with Corrective 
Justice, which might have been discussed in chapters 3 and 4 
under their own heads, but seem to come before the reader more 
naturally and suggestively when allowed to arise out of the enticsm 
of a famous theory of justice with which he is already famiar. 

Té dvrimenovOcs, literally ‘thas which has suffered or received i 
return,’ is somewhat strangely used instead of 1d dytixerortera. 
’AvriurerrovOevae in mathematics? is ‘to be reciprocally propor- 
tional’: dvrimendvOnors is ‘reciprocal proportion’; and ra amee 
novédra are ‘magnitudes which are reciprocally proportional’: 8 
Euclid, £7. vi. Def. 2—‘ Two sides of one figure are said to bk 
reciprocally proportional to two sides of another, when one of the 
sides of the first is to one of the sides of the second, as the remain- 
ing side of the second is to the remaining side of the first. The 
enunciation of Euclid £7. vi. 15 is ra@v towv cai piav pug tony exert 
yoviay tpryovey dvtimendvOacw ai mAevpai ai wept ras toas yerias’ cai oF 
piav wa tony exavrev yoriav tprywvey dytimendvOacw al mAevpai ai Bt 


Ly @ Cd - 
Tas ioas ywvias, (oa €uTiv exeiva. 


1 I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Jackson's note, p. 93- 
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Let (1) and (2) be equal triangles having angles A and X 1182 b, 31. 
equal. 

Thn AB: XP :: XZ: AC. 

Or let AB : XF :: XZ: AC, and angle A=X, then the 


triangles are equal. 
A x 
| hs Z 

Here the deriwendyOnois, or ‘reciprocal proportion,’ consists in 
this, that if triangle (1) is superior in respect of its side AB to 
(2) in respect of its side XY, on the other hand (2) is equally 
superior in respect of its side XZ to (1) in respect of its 
side AC. 

In mathematics the term avrexenovbos, avrinerovOévat, OF dvrimendvOn- 
es, thus means unambiguously ‘ reciprocal proportion.’ But when 
we apply this technical mathematical term to express the concrete 
case of the ‘just reciprocation’ which ought to subsist between two 
persons, it immediately becomes ambiguous. When we say that 
‘it is just that A should get or suffer in return what he has given 
to or inflicted upon B,’ do we mean that he should get or suffer 
the same thing, or something different bul ‘equivalent’? And if 
something different, but ‘equivalent,’ what is to be the standard of 
equivalence? In the so-called dxovosa ovvadAdypara a natural 
instinct of the primitive man calls aloud for ‘the same thing.’ 
This instinct found formal expression in the law, ‘an eye for an 
eye, of ancient penal codes, and still asserts itself in those modern 
codes which retain the death-punishment for murder. It was only 
comparatively late reflection which suggested that the ends of 
criminal justice were, in most cases at least, best served by a 
retribution equivalent to the injury, but not the same in kind. In 
the case of the écovora ovvadAdyzara, however, men necessarily saw 
from the very first that dyrand8oo1s could not be corn for corn, but 
must be corn for something else, and that the avrarddoors would be 
fair, only if the va/ue of the corn given in return equalled the value 


of the thing received. Thus the notion of va/ue, déia, proportion, 
forced itself upon them from the very first in the case of éxovora 
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1182 b.21. ovvoAAdypara, but was long absent from their reflection upon ama 
ourcAdAayparta. 

In the present passage the writer accuses the Pythagoreans, 
together with others, of confounding justice with ‘simple _recipro- 
cation’; ‘simple reciprocation’ being ‘ retaliation,’ or that recipro 
cation which proceeds according to the principle of ‘an eye for an 
eye.’ ‘But there are some who think that simple reciprocaton, 
or “suffering the same in return,” is all that is involved in the 
notion of justice. This was the opinion of the Pythagoreans, who 
defined justice simply (2. ¢. without any xpée6eors or qualification) 
as “ reciprocation,” or “‘suffering the same in return ”’—an opinion 
which in § 3 is identified with that of the line ef ce rabucrd. 
Here then the charge brought against the Pythagoreans is that 
they confounded justice, as a whole, with the /ex /altonis which, 2s 
we have seen, recommends itself to a primitive instinct as the he 
Of dxovota cuvaddAdypara. The writer's criticism (§ 2-5), and coa- 
sequent construction (§§ 6 &c.)}—in which the famous concepnon 
of rd dvrmenovéss is not cast aside, but skilfully used—consst 
in turning the reader from these axovova cvvadddypara which are 90 
misleading in this connexion, if attended to exclusively, and asking 
him to observe +6 dvriweworOds in éxovow ovvadddypara as well, iD 
order to obtain there a truer view of its nature, and retum with 
this truer view to the explanation of it in the dxovora cupaddappere. 

It seems to be very likely, however, that, in charging the Pstha- 
goreans with the identification of ‘justice’ and ‘retaliation.’ the 
writer is mistaken. There can be no doubt, of course, that they 
spoke of justice as dvrmerorbcs : but it is probable that, in doing ©. 
they thought merely of the mathematical implication of the tem. 
without pledging themselves to the doctrine of ‘an eye for an eve: 
or indeed to any doctrine which could be said to have much hia! 
significance. This would be entirely in keeping with their veal 
ment of the other ‘virtues,’ which they explained fantastically. by 
mathematical formulae, without, apparently, paying much attention 
to their concrete content: see Alex. on Jef. A. 5. 985 b. 26 
(quoted by Jackson from Zeller i. 360) ris per yap excsoocrys thor 
iroAapSavortes etvat TO avtimerorOos re kai igoy, ev Trois apeOpois ToT 
cipioxovres dv, dua rovro rai rov indats too» dpBpor mparoy Edeyor we 
Sicatoovwny . . . rovrov b€ of per tov Técoapa ~Edeyow . . . of de 
éwea: see also Zheol. Arith. p. 28 (Ast), quoted by Jackson. 
‘where the Pythagorean definition of justice is said to be dives 
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dsodéceus tov Tcov cat rod mpoonxovros, cumepteyouern apOuou rerpayavoy 1182 b. 21. 
wepsoos prodry. The other virtues were similarly formulated: 
see M. M. i. 1. 1182 a. 11 spars pév odv dvexeipnoey 6 Uvbaydpas 
wrepi dpergs cimeiv, ovx dpbas Se* tas yap aperas eis robs apiOpovs avayor 
oda oixeiay Tay dperay thy Oewpiar droidiro’ ov yap éorey  Oixatocuvy 
Gpbpss lodms tous. I think then that there is good reason for 
doubting whether the Pythagoreans with their mathematical 
expression rd dixaoy 1rd avrimenovOds, pledged themselves to the 
doctrine of simple retaliation with which the writer of the Fifth 
Book charges them. At any rate the pseudo-Archytas (apud Stob. 
Flor. ii. 138 ed. Meineke), who, I suppose, hoped to pass for a 
Pythagorean, gives a very different account of the expression from 
that ascribed to the Pythagoreans by the writer of the Fifth Book. 
Discoursing sepi répov xal Sixaovivns, this ‘ Pythagorean’ says det 3} 
vée yépow tiv xdppova cal rdv addw éx macay civberov eluev ray dAdayv 
wokrresas* cai Zyev tt Bacidyas cai dpioroxparias’ Gonep wal ev rG Aane- 
Saipors’ rol per yap Bacidces ras porapyias, rol d¢ yépovres ras dpioro- 
gparias, rol 3¢ fpopos ras cAcyapyias, brraypérat 8¢ xal xdpu ras Sapoxpa- 
vias’ Set rolvuy roy ydpor pu) pdvoy ayabdy xai xaddv fucy, dAAd Kal avre- 
rerorOdra: rois aiT& peptecaw [legem igitur oportet non solum bonam 
et honestam esse, sed etiam singulis suis sive reipublicae partibus 
oppositam—Miullach, Frag. Phil. i. 560}. otros yap ioxvpds nai Bé- 
Bauos’ 73 8 dyriwewovOdvar Aéyo adrd, Kai dpyew cal dpyeoOa trav airdy 
dpxay [partibus singulis eam oppositam esse dico, ita ut idem 
magistratus aliis imperet aliis obediat], Sonrep cal dv 1G ebvoperdrg 
AaxeSaipon’ rois pev yap Saciwevow rol épopos avrinabnyra, rovros 8 al 
yipovres, pecos 8 of xdpos cai inmaypéra’ ef’ & yap dy pepurre rol 
sheovextéovres Tey apydyrwy, otros Trois dAAots troriberrai. 
dyriwewovOds Edw] dArA@ seems to be given only by K Pb and b.33. 

CCC'; and Jackson omits it, ‘ because it is grammatically impos- 
sible to combine it with dvyriurenorOds,’ (The dvtiemenovOdva rois aire 
pepdecow Of the ps.-Archytas quoted above seems to show that it is 
not impossible.) He suspects ‘that GAA» is a corruption of dds 
prefixed to one of the double readings which in the following 
sentence are preserved by P, and therefore may have occurred in 
the common progenitor of Pb and Kh.’ The reading of P» is 
@remexorOis GAAq, 1d 8) avrimerrorOis ovx éhappérre oft’ emi td vdpipor 
obs’ ei rd wodsrixdy, woderixdy Od A€yw Td Kowwnixdy, rd 8 dvrimenovbes, 


1 B' has drow, 
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TI32b. BS. «7A, Camb, has the same interpolation (with wéase x, for 
yéuspov), and on the margin, in a later hand, the word seprren, 


§ 2. 73 8 dyrweworOds oda dhappérrec| ‘receiving, or suffering, | 
the same in return’ is a definition of justice which is inapplicabk, ; 
whether we consider justice as. distributive or corrective; and | 
there is no third kind of justice. Mich. Eph. has an interesting | 
note. here—aindra: 8¢ wal "Apwroréiys rév LvOayoprion vb éshy 
elaeiy TO avrimewovbis Sixacov, xal py dicopica, pydd wpocbeive vb ant 
avahoyiay’ rd yap duhés deriwdcyew éxactor § wewoigney cbbapas lau. 
pd onpeioy waptOero rd py epappérrew abrd pare TH drevepyricg help 
pare re Scopberug gic A 1d dixaoy Scipyrass GAda wae ota épappila 
éacivoss ; 4 Gre éxcivew éndrepow dy dradoyig dori, Td pir yhp youl 
vd F dpOpnrixh, rovro 8 é» obderépg raw avadopae Gwoviare, Sr: pis ole 
oie fore 7d derexexovbis rabrie rp diavepyreng Odi xard Tie yeonmpel 
dvahoyiay dpdov dv piv pp écxcing vd twoy nal vd Sixecor fo vb cot 
Gfiar ev dé rq dererewovOdrs ova fers’ sov yap vd amar dfiav di bee 
evyerg cai axovdaion piary wiyyqr wage, nal airie play ayreslgyqra, j 6 
iepéa Daxrice, ayradaxricGqvar, Add py ovdd TE Sapbere®p rere 1 
dvreaesorbds’ Td piv yap diupbercdy ofr ara dftot deresdeyas ret 
woajcarras’ ov yap dddera apri Gdderee afwi éfapew, Oda npertes 
ndaov xai oiov aks 6 cdots § 6 dpOadpds, 9 etre dy F Td pedos, cmv a 
Céxa vomsopdtroy, TavTa uatTeiy aro TOU wuincavros Kai Oeddra te FEF 
6éri rHy orépnow rov dddvros } rou GpOadrpov. It will be noticed that 
Mich. Eph. in this passage thinks of a ‘ Distribution of Punishments’ 
kar’ dgiay, He says that to punish, on the d»rerenos6cs principle, a slave 
who strikes a gentleman would be inconsistent with the dap 
dicasov. The Paraphrast is, I think, more fortunate in his illustration. 
He says—Toiro 8€ 16 dvrimewovbes ode éhappcrres obderi cider rou duewev. 
otre yap 1d dcavepnrixéy Sixatoy rovovrdy dori, ore 1d diopbeeruse’ 
per yap ths Scavopiis ob Suvaray dei roy wodirny éxeiva wdcyey cv axo TH 
nowwou Gmep éroingey’ ef yap rupayvoy awéxrewe, was Td auTd KEioeTe; 
‘Receiving the same in return’ is an erroneous account of distr- 
butive justice, because in it the dividend which a man receives 
rov xoxov is not the same in kind as the contribution which be 
makes to the common capital: ¢.g. the musician is not paid 
music, but in money according to his skill. It is also an erroneous 
account of corrective justice, because it makes punishment merely 
a matter of immediate personal revenge, ignoring the interests of 
society, which demand the establishment of an impartial court able 
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ake account of the position and circumstances of the parties as 1182 b. 23, 
nbers of the State, and to estimate carefully degrees of respon- 


ity. 
8. xairot BoUXovrai ye rodro Adyeww Kat Td “PadapdvOuos Sixarov] b. 25. 


the Pythagoreans appeal to the venerable authority of Rhada- 
thus. 


, 1] the conjecture of Coraes and Jackson for the rd «’ of the b. 27. 
}. is probably correct. 


cy x’ Weta] Fritzsche quotes Hom. Hymn. in Cer. 152 leigos 
t, and compares Latin recius, Germ. Reché. 


4. woddaxod ydp Siadevet| 7.¢. in many cases just correction b. 28. 
simple retaliation do not agree. The examples introduced by 

seem to refer only to correction, unless we are to follow Mich. 

.in thinking of a ‘distribution of punishments.’ 


pw et dpxty exe x.1.4.] As was pointed out in note on v. 4. 3, 
writer, in this remark, probably recognises the public aspect of 
shment. Hitherto he has described punishment or ‘ correction ’ 
fecting the dia» and adcovpevos only. We can in this instance 
the advantage of the method in morals which builds upon 
dations discovered by the examination of évdofa. Had the 
‘r not found the so-called Pythagorean position imperfect, it 
ld perhaps not have occurred to him to remove a vital imper- 
on in his own theory of ‘correction,’ even in the slight and 
ficient way in which he does so in the present passage. The 
ph. Heliodorus has a discriminating note here—ce yap rév dpyovra 
noas, Thy Tdéw THs wodtrelag dvetNe, Kat ov rumTnuera, GAN’ aro- 
moeras’ cai 6 Tov yapoy rou médas SiadGeipas, meiverat pev Kai avros 
5, ov ra aura 8€, adAd Kara 1d avidoyov. Cf. Probl. KO. 14. 952 
8 (referred to by Fritzsche) oloy nai dav pev ris dipxovra xaxas 
peydAa ra emtrima, dav 8€ ris idarny, ovdev Kal adds olerus yap 
ov povoy eis roy dpxovra éfapapravew tov Karnyopouvra, adda «al 
ny wodw USpifey. Tov avrov 8€ Tpdrov Kai Trdv ev TO Acpere KrETTOVTA 
ivory Tov idkarny BAarrey, GAAd Kai THY TOA alcyuvELY, 


5. ere 1d dxovorov nat 1d dxodorov Siadeper odd] The Par. b. 30. 
od. merely says «i 8¢€ tis cai dxovaiws cai ayvoay €Bdae rév médas, 
xatoy cotiv dpoiws avreSAaBnva, and Mich. Eph. says e . . . éxap 
Key if) ixwy ev pev TE eravopOwru@ dina éLerderat, cai ei per 
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TIS b. 30. espefy cxaw Quaces eibuveras per(cves ci 3 dauy perpusripes’ xi bi re 
asr:xesesGiros eudes tremeroy efera{erm. So far as the impulse to 
retaliate in kind is an irrational one, it will not stop to enquire 
whether an injury is intended (éxovcroy), or is merely due to accident 
(duxcawe) ; but perbaps the words before us imply something more 
than this, which the writer of the M/. M7. (i. 33. 1194 a. 37) has 
expressed—at pap SXemov, ef nis riv cpbadpio éficoper mints, are 
aow7pas pavor, Ghid wheiowa saber, axodovOycavra 13 aradcyig’ xai yap elt 
wperepos eai Wancer, t.¢. if justice is ‘receiving the same in retum, 
the aggressor whose assault is voluntary, and perhaps entirely u- 
provoked, will suffer in return exactly what he has inflicted on his 
perhaps innocent victim: but be ought to suffer more. 


BSL «69 @& GAN... § wis] The editors quote Pol. B. 2. 12612 39 
hharrep ra iver ro asrirewovOus cata ras sdAnis Sowep ey ros phust 
eyyras xpurepow—where ro tru re avrusewosGes=—16 ayrisexosts aT 
aedcyiay cf the present passage. 

Ty» wddus ts probably to be supplied as the object of oveye. 

Ta asrurexosfos saz’ igdryra is ‘ receiving fhe same in retum’—a 
conception which does not explain either punishment, or the dist 
baren cf profits, wages, and rewards generally, according to the 
‘merit’ of the recipient. To drrareroeGis car” draXoyias is ‘ receiving 
That Wich is -gurtaden! ‘yo what one has done.” Just punishment, 
nocwitascind:ny the venerable authority of the nacural man io the 
CUntTIrv, Se uron this latter principle: it is not a wewad 
such as he has inflicted thar the assailant receives in return, bu! 
a Gdamaze syuera.ens fo che injurv caused Ay the wound: the met 
rupetiien of che weund itseif is not eyuivalent to the injury caused. 

woich ‘mcludes net oriv the suffering of the individual assaulted. 

but something much zreater—ihe violence done to public order. 

As tor he * simbution cf wealth —it obviously proceeds on the 

micnene of receiving that which is equivalent to what one has 

dene. The carrenter ev. contmbutes to the national well-being 
bv Dis werk, and receives ia return for his contribution, not his own 
crevuct Sack sain, Dut its equivalent in the shape of the produc 

SE CLIEe Ww ersaien why are net carpenters. He uffpursady receives 

s LYe LenS | tom ibe wdividuals with wkom he deals in the 

SOC lee ailuccicad coves Into which ke enters tor the disposal of 

hs prodeet: Culm truia these aAAayas are only the machinery. 9 

Ww spead, of the vast Jueea7 awd rev cover in which the members 0 
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State receive according to their eicevey6évra. It is only as 1182 b. 31, 
mbers of the ‘ social organism’ that individuals have anything to 
hange. What they seem, as mere individuals, to do, they really 
as expressing the State which sustains them. But ‘the State,’ 
: Nature, debt tn lauter Kindern—und die Mutler—wo ist ste? 
§ this intangibility of ‘the State’ which, it would seem, has led 
be editors (e.g. Jackson) to distinguish for the writer of the 
th Book /hree kinds of particular justice—distributive, corrective, 
! commercial (t.¢. rd dv vais GdXaxruais comwvias). This view errs 
hiling to recognise in 4 éxotcws dAdayy the most important 
lance Of % Scavop} awd rév cowse—that in which the ‘ dis:ribution 
wealth’ is made according to ‘economic laws’ which express 
‘will of the State,’ or reveal its essence, more significantly than 
' legislative or executive measures dealing with ‘distribution’ can 
The law which sustains the State as an organism is ‘reaction 
ivalent to action’ (rd dvrixoveiv avddoyor). A is benefited by B’s 
on in a certain way, and must benefit him in return equally, 
not in the same way—that is to say, if the relation between 
m be a commercial one, or one of friendship «caf iwepoyny 
N. viii. 7, §§ 1, 2), for in perfect friendship (and in the most 
ine form of friendship &4 rd 480) ra abrd yiveras ax’ dudow 
NX. viii. 6. 7). A benefits B by the product of his labour; B 
& benefit A equally by the product of his (different) labour. It 
’ be that A’s unit product is the result of more labour or skill 
\ B’s unit product ; it is evident, then, that B must compensate 
the inferior value of his units by their greater number, if there 
» be any perddoors between him and A. Thus the qualitatively 
‘rent products of A and B must be equalised (ré xara ry» dvadoyiay 
§ 8), the process of equalisation starting from an estimate of 
labour and skill which A and B have put into their respective 
jucts—i.¢. an estimate of she cost of production in each case, 
ch gives what economists call ¢he na/ural value of each product '. 
vat the natural value oscillates ‘he market value, as the relation 
reen supply and demand varies from time to time. When the 
ket value of A’s unit product (¢.g. house) has been compared 


Need, or Demand, is of course always assumed as the final cause of 
uction. A thing which is ‘costly to produce,’ and is yet produced, is 
ded’ much. Labour is what Aristotle would call 7rd &¢ tbwobicees 
waoy—the material cause of production, and must be paid for; but Need is 
inal cause. 


Gg 


3132 b. 31. 


1188 a. 1. 
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with that of B’s unit product (pair of shoes), as it can be easily and 
accurately compared in a society which employs mdysope, or ‘a 
medium of exchange,’ when, consequently, it has been determined 
néoa Grra troSnpara top oixig (§ 10), then the perddocss which follows 
will realise the law of ré dyteroteiy dvdAoyor, or of ‘ equivalent effects 
produced by each upon each.’ 

The fundamental importance in the social organism of this hw 
of rd dvrirouty dyddoyor is indicated by Plato in his theory of the 
division of labour as characteristic of 4 dvayxaordry wQus: see Re. 
369 B yiyvera roivy, fy 8 dyed, wos... 370 B dray, 5 & Se, cis pion. 
Cf. Pol. B. 1.1261 a, 22 ov pdvow S¢ éx whedvan arOpdwrer coriy 4 sels, 
GAAG wat €£ elder Siapepdvrav. ob yap yiveras wddus Cf dysoiew. Erepee yp 
ouppayia rat wédis. +d per yap re woop xpnoysoy, Kay 7 Td airs TE ea 
(Bonbeias yap xdpw 4 ovppayia wépucer), Sowep dy el crabpas shew 
Axioe (doice 8é rH rowoirp nal wédis ZOvous....)° ef Se 8 did 
yeverOa, cider Sadeper, didrep rd icoy rd dyrimenovbds cafes ras sat, 
dozep ev rois nOxois etpyrat wpérepoy. 


Soudeia] z.¢. so far as a man is not in a position to asset 
himself against competitors in legitimate business, and to defead 
himself by invoking the assistance of the law against those who 
treat him unjustly, to that extent he is not really a ‘member’ of 
the moAcs, but outside it, as a dovdos is. To be really a czfzen, a mad 
must be able to hold his own in the city—z.e. be in a position # 
perform his function in the body politic. 


§ 7. 88 Kai Xapirwy iepdv epwoSdav worodvyrar|] Mich. Eph. et 
plains ¢uroduy by ev 76 péog, the Paraph. Heliod. by ep éxacry r# 
moAewv, and the Schol. Par. (according to Zell) by jperagv 
wédeov. Jackson, translating ‘in some frequented place,’ adds 
that ‘the word does not seem very appropriate,’ and suggests # 
médeotr, He refers to Philodemus wepi etoeBeias (Gompert 
HHerkulanische Studien, ii. 81)—rov Aia vopor now civas ani re 
Xdpiras ras nuerépas Katapyas Kai ras dvramoddces Ter evepyerum 
Pausanias saw a representation of the Graces (attributed 0 
Socrates) in the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis (ix. 35): 
The position of this group answered well to the descripuo 
éprodev given here, It may be noted also that certain Athenan 
coins bore representations of the Graces: see Miss Harrison's 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 376. 
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§ S. wore 82... ovLeugis} ‘ The exchange of equivalent products 1138 a. 5. 
be quantity and quality of the one product being reciprocally 
‘oportional to the quantity and quality of the other product) is 
Fected by conjoining, or adding 

gether, the diametrically opposite A B 
rms. Let olxoddéuos A, oxvrordyos 

, olaia T,and twddnyua A stand at the 

mar comers of a square thus, so that 

is product is placed immediately 

eneath each workman. Exchange 

f products then is effected by con- 

mining, or adding together, A and I A 

» B and I, the terms which stand 

t the diametrically opposite corners:—or more simply, AapBdve 6 
lmoddpos wapa rov oxvrordépou rd éxeivou epyov, kai avrés éxeivp peradidwor 
b avrov. 

Jackson is certainly justified in taking exception to Grant's 
ranslation of 4 xara dudperpoy cifev£is—‘ joining the diagonal of a 
quare, because the mathematical term for the junction of the 
liagonal is éwifevgis, not oixevfis. But Grant's explanatory note 
fives, I think, the writer’s meaning (which indeed is obvious) more 
orrectly than Jackson seems to admit. Grant, after drawing and 
ettering a diagram as I have done above, says ‘ The joining of 
he diagonal gives each producer some of the other’s work, and 
hus an exchange is made; but the respective value of the com- 
modities must be first adjusted, else there can be no fair exchange.’ 
This note explanatory of the diagram which he has drawn, seems 
to me to clear Grant at least from the charge which Jackson 
brings against ‘the editors’ that ‘they fail to show why “the 
janction of the diagonal” is mentioned.’ Nor do I think that 
the Paraph. Heliodorus either lays himself open to Jackson’s 
charge. His words are—Aci roivy éy rais xdpece typeiv rhy iodryra’ 
wAgy card Thy dvadoyiay fy sot 7 KaTd Siaperpoy cufevéis’ didperpos 
nev ydp dorw 1 and rhs yovias Tov mapadAnAoypdppou emi rh» evavrion 
yeolay éxevyrupem eiOeia. toto 8¢ Sonep rerpaywvoy ol récoapes 
Epos 5 olxoddpos, 6 oxururdpos, rd imddnya, 1) oixia’ 5 olxoddpos peéy 
ip’ of 1d a, oxvrorépos 8¢ ef’ ob 1d y, olxia ef’ of 1d B, twddnua ep’ 
o& vd oO ewei roivuy tnd roy oxvrordpoy 1d Unddnpa ribera, Sonep rd 8 
ord rd y, Kat wd roy oixoddpop 1 oixia, Gowep 1d 8B ind 7d a, €v Tais wpds 
DAsAous cowerias covapOhoerar per 6 olxodduos rois twodnpacw, Sonep 


Gg2 
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1138 a. 5. cusdsrera: rd a rH & 6 3¢ oxvrorépos 17 olxig, Sowep rey TPA wt 
cures grovra qi xowerias nara dkdpetpos’ ov cara ra evra, ddde nerd rh 
avdhoya. 

Again, I cannot follow Jackson when he says ‘ef’ ¢ A 2.1... mt 
lines, not, as in Grant’s figure, points: for if we take points as ow 
proportionals, what is the use of introducing the notion of pro 
portion at all?’ If lines had been intended, should we not hare 
had éf 3 A «.7..? Moreover, Grant does not take ‘ points’ (m 
the mathematical sense) for proportionals, but gmantites (i=) 
marked A BI A, and arranged for convenience round the comers 
of a square. The ‘joining the diagonal’ is indeed an unforte- 
nate translation, because it suggests a geometrical construction 2 
such—viz. the process of connecting the points A and 4, B andl, 
considered merely as geometrical points, by the diagonals AA and 
Br—it is unfortunate, that is to say, because it suggests whats 
known by the technical name of exifevés, whereas the writer (38 
Grant, in spite of his unfortunate translation, sees well enough) bs 
before his mind not a geometrical square, as such, bat only 8 
square atrangement of terms or dpo, and means, not that geo 
metrical point A is joined to geometrical point 4 by the geometrical 
line AA, but that the term A, representing a certain quantity, 8 
added fo the term A, which also represents a certain quantity: to 
express which meaning he uses the same ward, ovfevéis, as he 
used before in v. 3. 12 9) dpa rou a dpov rp y cain row B re 8 neds 
To €y th Ccavopy dixacdy cory. In the present passage he might have 
said—y rov a dpov rep 8 (sc. ivagpevp § 12) cai 9 rou 8 re y orvfestes 
tO €v tH GAAayn Bixady ¢dorw. This latter ovfevges, however, is 
according to the square arrangement of the dpa: adopted, dis 
tinguished as 9 xara Sidperpow ovfevéis*, It must be understood 


' In his interesting note (p. 93) on } «ard &aperpor owenfis, Jackson refers 
to £. £. vii. 10. 1242 b. 6 ff_—‘ where we are told that in an anequal friendship 
the bxepéxav conceives his claims to be represented by the formula ds aires 
wpos tov éAartTw ovra) 7d wapd Tou éAaTToves ywopevoy Epos 76 wap’ avTow, bet 
that the twepeydpevos rovravricy orpépe 1d dvyddcyow mai card haperpw cv 
(evyrvow. That is to say, if A and B are the persons, C and D their claims 
A, the superior in rank, thinking himself entitled to superior advantages, 





A+C A A C ae 
argues that BaD B’"™ B7*p: ™ the other hand B, the inferior. 
holding that “noblesse oblige,’ maintains that ze = ae or ‘ = . 


These opposing views are reconciled here in the same way as in the Vir. Z2k. 
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that although A’x is equal to B’x, it bears a smaller proportion #0 
AA’ than B’x does to BB’. This means that the exchange «of 
equivalent products ‘takes more out of’ B than ‘out of’ A. A 
and B are indeed for the occasion iou, else they could not Ene 
xoweroi (see § 12): but, regarded generally as shareholders receiviraZ 
dividends in virtue of labour contributed to the common fund <f 
the national well-being, they are not ico: A is superior to B; aac 
it may be a question for B, considering his economic inferionty ZO 
A, whether he can afford f0 equal himself for the occaston to A, t. €: 
whether he can afford to deal with A at all. 

The double point of view from which (as I have tried to show") 
the xowevol in an ddAayy must be regarded—as (possibly) unequazd 
workers in the economic field, and yet as equal for the purpose of 
the particular exchange—is excellently presented by the writer of 
the J/. MM. in a passage (i. 33. 1193 b. 38-1194 a. 25) whick 
should be carefully compared with the passage now before us—— 
ro 8° dyddoyow ev rérrapot...... oT 8 Fj dvahoyia adm’ bs yap & 
yewpyds Tw oixodépw, odrws b oixodép0s Te yewpyy duoies re ouvree 
rq ipdyry, rois GAdow waow H avri dyadoyia wpds dAAHAOus yiveras* 2a 
ouvexes 87 avn 7 avadoyia Thy wodtreiay, Sore rd Sixasow Eouey civas = 
dvddoyov, 1d yap dixaov aureyes ras wodsreias, rd avrd 8 dori rd dix 
T@ ayddoyov. eémet 8é 6 olko8dpos mAciovos afoy roves rd avrou Epyow Fal 
oKuTEvs, Kal hy €pyov avrexaradXatrec bat [xai] T@ OKUTEL POS TOY oixodopor__—— 
av0” wrodnparwv 8 otk fy oixiay AaBeiv, évratvOa Aon évdpscay, ov Tarra 
mdvta Ovnta €oTiv, dpyupwov mpocayopevoarres vopicpa, ToUTP xppoba:, ca 
tiv agiay éxaorov éxdorov &idcvras ryyv GAAakiw woretcOae wap aGAAnAey,— 


Kal TOUT@ THY TOAITIKIY KOLYw@viay TUVEXELY, 


Td éxeivou épyov . . . Td adrod|] Bywater after Mb r. Bekker_ 
following Kb, Lb, Ob, reads rov éxeivov épyov. Bekker’s ré atrow 
adopted by Bywater does not seem to have any MS. authority, 
except, apparently, that of r. All Bekker’s MSS. give rou atro. 
See Bywater’s Contrib. fo Text. Crit. of the Nic. Eth. p. 45. 


vd xatd thy dvadoyiay toov] is the equality obtained by taking 
account of the relation which subsists between the unit products of 
A and B in respect of value (their value being determined by ‘ the 
worth of the persons,’ or, in modern phraseology, by the cost of 
production and conditions of the market), and, if they are of 
unequal value, multiplying the less valuable product, so as to get 
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& resultant equivalent to the more valuable. This equality must 1138 a. 10. 
exist (¥), before a just exchange can take place (yéwrat). 


78 Meydpevoy] a fair exchange—y dvridocis H kar’ dvadoyiay. a. 11. 


ovppéver| sc. 7 xowvevia, a. 12. 


$9. dor. 82 roiro . . . Kai tooirov] See note on 4, § 12, b. 9, a. 14. 
where it was said that the words, as they occur here, ‘are explicable 
in the context.’ More, I think, cannot be said for them. The 
passage would run better without them. The sentence, a. 16 ob 
yap ... loacOqvac must be taken closely with the sentence ot6e» yap 
amdves ... loacGnva, a. 14 at the end of § 8, which it explains: 
‘there is nothing to prevent the product of one of the two con- 
tracting parties being better than that of the other (§ 8); for con- 
tracts are between those who, like physician and husbandman, 
differ, and are consequently often of equal’ (§ 9). The sequence 
of thought traced in the above paraphrase suffers from the paren- 
thesis of the words before us; and it may be that they are inter- 
polated here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. Here, however, they make 
a natural enough side remark or note, which could not be said for 
them in ch. 4, § 12: a scholastic note about the relation of ré 
seosw and rd sdcxor is not entirely out of place in a discussion of 
v8 dyruaexovés OF 1d ayrixouw. In view, then, of the fact that, to 
say the least, they are parenthetical here, it will be convenient to 
explain these words as they might be explained in accordance 
with Aristotelian doctrine, if they stood as an isolated aphorism 
without context. 

Accepting the insertion of é before ¢woie (see Rassow, Forsch. p. 
18), I would render the aphorism as follows—‘ The arts would 
perish, unless, as the active element put forth action in each case 
to such and sach an extent and in such and such a mode, the 
passive element received the impression of this action (éracye rovro) 
conformably in each case to the extent and to the mode.’ In 
other words—The existence of the arts depends upon the presence 
of two elements, an active and a passive, so related that, while the 
former exerts a force which in each case is definite in amount and 
mode, the latier receives an impression which corresponds exactly 
to the amount and mode of the force in each case exerted: ¢.g. 
there could be no art of sculpture, if marble yielded to the force of 
the chisel in a Jess or in a greater degree (ci 9 ésacyxe rovre rowouror) 
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1133 9.14. than that measured by the wsouruy alria, or apxyy perafrriy o 
M\Aqy,—the will of the artist; or if it failed to assume a form repre- 
senting his idea (¢? pi éracxe rovro TrovouTor). 

This seems to me to be the natural interpretation of the words 
before us, considered, as I believe they ought to be considered, . 
apart from their present context, as an Aristotelian aphorism, 
embodying the doctrine stated or illustrated in such passages 
the following :—de Ax. ili. 5, 430 a. 10 ewei © Sowep cy axacy 
dice dori ri 1d per Dry Exdorp yéver (rovro 3¢ 8 wdsra Suwdpes cee), 
érepov 3¢ 1d airtoy kai sronrixdy, re woueiy wdyTa, olow H Téyvy spie TH 
UAny wérrover, dvdyxn kal ey vy Wuyi twapyew ravras vas deahopas’ al 
core & perv roovros vols rq wavra yiverOa, 6 3¢ re wavra woul, oF de 
ris, olov rd as* rpdrow ydp ra cal rd hes woes ra Sumdpes dora ype 
para evepycia ypepara, cai obros 6 vous yaporés cal ducy}s cai amalee, 
rH ovoia dv évepyeig. dei yap riyusrepow rd wosovy TOU wacyorToS ca F 
dpxi) tis vAns (here the vovs mabyrixéds is said to be so called r9 
ndvra yiveoOo. under the plastic power of that other »ovs—or aspect 
of vots—which is what it is rq wdyra soety: Moreover we are warned 
against supposing the relation between the active and the pass 
Reason to be that of drimerovOevu, for we are expressly told tht 
the active Reason is dwafs): AMef. ©. 5, 1048 a. 13 1d dvvar™ 
cata Adyov Gray avayxn, dravy Gptynrat, ob r’ Exes rHy Ouray cal oF fe 
Touro mroeiv. eyes C€ mapdvros rou maOntixoy Kat wot Exorros woveiy, € & 
pn, toi ov duvncera (7.¢. the duvams pera Adyou of the reyrir- oT 
realises itself in a given muinors only if the material receptive of tt * 
influence of that particular woinois be present): Cas. 4. 2 2 
moveww O€ olov Tépvet, kale’ macyxew S€ oloy répyerat, xaieras. With thes 

: ; ; —_— 3 
Aristotelian passages may be compared a passage in Plato : 





Gorgtas 476 B-D (referred to by Ramsauer in his note on E£. — 
v. 4. 12), which recalls the phraseology of the Aristotelian passag 
and more especially of £. WV. v. 5. 9, so strongly that it sem= ~~, 
certain that it served as a model. Yu. Zxowes 37 wai rode dpa 
TIS TL moll, Gvdynn Te eivat Kal mdoxov trd rovrov Tov moovrros - 
Mwd. guorye Bonet, Ew. dpa rovro mdcyov, & ro roovw woe, cas” 
TOLOUTOY, oloy ovet TO sroLOUw; Aéyw B¢ Td Todrde Cf Tis TUETH— 

aviyen Te tunrecOat; MwA. avaynn. Xw. cal ef odddpa remra Hf ray 

6 tTUNTwY, OUTw Kal TO TUunTdépevor TunTeGOa; MwA. vai. Ye. rowvree 

dpa mdOos to tumtopévp eaoriv, oloy dy rd runroy wou; Med. wane 

ye. %w. oveovv cai ef xdec tis, dvdykn re xacoOa; Ned. wos yap 

o¥; Zw. xai el apddpa ye xdet  aAyewas, ovre xdecOat Td xavpevor, 


45 
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és dy 7d xGov edgy; Ned. wavy ye. Le. ovxovy cai, el réuves ris, 6 avrds 1188 a. 14. 
Aéyos; répseras ydp re. MwA. vol. = Ee. cai ef péya ye } Badd ro ryqjya 
§ dAyeuwds, roovroy tyjpa réuverat rd reprdpevoy, oloy rd Téuvoy Téuver ; 
Ned. Gaiverar. Xoo. ovrAn8dnvy 3) dpa ef dpodoyeis & dpre Ereyow sepl 
sdyres* olov dy sot Td woloty, ToLovToy Td HdcyxoY mdcxew. Mw. dAd’ 
dpoloys. 

In these passages, which may be taken as fairly representing 
what Aristotle, following Plato, has to say about the relation 
between ré xowty and rd xdoxor, we find nothing about the reaction 
of the latter upon the former: rd sdoyxoy is simply that which 
séoxe: it is not represented as, in its turn, a mosovv which makes 
the original root» a wdoxov: and I cannot see how more can be 
fairly got out of the passage (v. 5. 9) before us, than out of these 
passages, or out of the Platonic passage which it resembles so 
closely in phraseology. But those who try to explain the passage 
before us s# t/s context, find it necessary to believe that it implies 
the doctrine of the reaction of the macyxor upon the moovv. Thus 
Rassow (Forsch. p. 18) says—‘ Der Gedanke, den man nach dem 
Zusammenhange erwartet, ist dieser: die Kiinste wiirden nicht be- 
stehen kénnen, wenn sich nicht eine vdllige Gleichheit der Leis- 
tungen und Gegenleistungen herstellen liesse. Deutlicher wiirde 
dies ausgedriickt sein, wenn fiir éracye etwa dvremoies oder avr- 
axedidov gesetzt ware ; aber auch so, wie die Worte lauten, scheinen 
sie mir dem geforderten Gedanken zu entsprechen. Man muss 
nur bedenken, dass, wie es bei dem dvrererovOds ndthig ist, desde 
Theile geben und empfangen, dass also das ose» auch ein rdcxor 
und das wdoxor auch ein movi ist.’ Jackson, agreeing with Rassow 
that this is the meaning of the passage, is constrained however to 
admit that it is not one which ‘the text naturally and properly 
bears.’ He endeavours to extract the meaning by altering the 
punctuation : see his note pp. 97, 98. But, it may be asked, if 
éxacx¢ =avrewoies, what does éracye rovodroyv mean? Kowerds B may 
be said avriwoceiy tocodroy Scoy sroiet Kotvwwds A, but not Torovroy ofoy. 
The point is that the xowwvot exchange qualitatively different pro- 
ducts. 

While maintaining, then, that the present passage ought not to 
be forced to mean more than it expresses—viz. that, as rd motouy 
(e.g. the seal) acts, so rd mdcyow (e.g, the wax), gud Sexrudy tov 
eBous, is affected by its action; while deprecating, therefore, the 
attempt to reconcile the present passage with its context by making 
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1183 a. 14. éwacye = avrewoiee—against the evidence afforded by the representa- 
tive passages quoted above, in which (in de An. iii. 5 expressly) ré 
soovy is presented as dwa@és: while maintaining, in short, that the 
passage before us has nothing to do with ré dymnwewovéds or mufual 
action and passion, but only with the relation between the agent 
considered simply as agent, and the patient considered simply as patient, 
I do not forget that the distinction of agent and patient is merely 
a logical one (cf. TZheact. 157 A), and that, in the concrete worlds of 
nature and of art, the so-called patient, in receiving the impress of 
the so-called agent, becomes in turn the good of the agent—that 
which perfects the agent : thus, the artist gives form to the marble, 
and the formed marble in return is the glory of the artist: the root 
nourishes the leaf, and the leaf gives life to the root : each is for the 
sake of each; each is both maker and thing made. 

In opening these remarks I said that ‘a scholastic note about the 
relation between rd sosoty and ro wdcyor is not entirely out of place 
in a discussion of ré dsrewewoséds.’ It is not entirely out of place, 
inasmuch as the simple relation of sxo:otw to wdcxor is implied in the 
double relation of ro deriweworGera: but it is so unnecessary that it 
seems probable that we have to do with an interpolation here as 
well as in v. 4. 12. Ramsauer, indeed (p. 319), regards the words 
with as much suspicion here as in v. 4.12. On one ground only 
do I think that the genuineness of the words as they occur in v. 5. 9 
may be plausibly maintained. It may be argued that the writer 
wishes to show that ré avreserorOéra: must be between érepx, and 
that to co so he refers parenthetically to the simple relation between 
goaoir and sugxor which according to de Gen. et Corr.i. 7. 323 b. 31 
are Te yeve per Gporoy nai rairo, r@ 5 cider ardpotoy xai évaytiow: as if 
he said—the parties to an dAAayy, each of whom is a sow acting 
upon the other as a saoxer, must indeed belong to the same social 
system of feliow-workers (r@ yéver Suenor), but must be of different 
trades (re eiSe: arcpo), otherwise they could not act and react. 
This is practically the line of interpretation followed by Mich. 
Eph’. 

This defence of the genuineness of the words before us is, as 
I have said, plausible; but I cannot attach much weight to it 


' Mich. Eph. does not comment on the words before us when he comes to 
v. 8.9 His note on v. 4. 12 however deals with them in connexion both with 
TO SopOerixncy Eeasoy (the subject of their context in v. 4. 12), and with 
GAAarriwal covenia: the subject of their context in v. §. 9). 
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against the reasons which seem to me to make for their spurious- 1138 a. 14. 
mess here, as well as in ch. 4, § 12. 


$§ 10-15.] Only things, or amounts of things, which are equal in 4 19. 
walue, are normally exchangeable. There must therefore be some 
mmeans of comparing things, in order to ascertain, in each case, 
whether they are equal or unequal in value; and when they are 
found to be unequal, there must be some means of equalising them. 
In the first place, the unit product of A must be compared with the 
unit product of B in respect of ‘cost of production "—#s.¢. the 
labour (including ability, risk, time, &c.) involved in the production 
of each from beginning to end must be estimated, and the result of 
the estimate, in each case, must be numerically expressed. Let the 
cost of producing A’s unit product a and B’s unit product 4 be the 
same. If B meeds a as much as A needs 4, a and 3 are of equal 
value (for the purpose of the particular exchange), and may accord- 

ingly be exchanged. But if A needs 4, while B does not need a at 
all, or so much, what can A do? He must (were special need the 
‘medium of exchange’) either fail to obtain 4, or obtain it at a 
ruinous cost; and, in conceivable circumstances, he might find 
himself compelled to obtain it even at such a cost. But the institu- 
tion of money removes the difficulty by substituting general need for 
special need as ‘the medium of exchange’ or‘bond. Although B 
may not need a at all, or so much as A needs 4, he always needs 
something equivalent fo a as much as A needs 8. A can always 
obtain 4 from him in exchange for that amount of money which is 
earned by labour equal to the labour required to produce 4: for B, 
although he does not need a, is always willing to take A’s money 
made by selling a to those who need it, because this money enables 
him to obtain ¢, which he needs, from its producer, who, again, 
may not need 4, but is always willing to take B’s money, in order 
to obtain for himself x, which he needs. Thus all men may be 
said always to ‘need’ equal sums of money equally ; but particular 
products, though representing the same labour, z.¢. having the 
same ‘natural value,’ are often ‘needed unequally’: hence, if A needs 
& very much, and B needs a very little, and A can procure 4 only 
by getting B to take a certain amount of a, it is evident that the 
result of exchange will be that A has too little in proportion to his 
labour, and B too much. Under a system of mere barter every 
transaction thus tends to result in inequality. But by means of a 
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1188 a.19. system of ovpBoda which entitle the bearer to anything he happens 
to need, the fluctuating standard, dependent on the varying relation 
between A’s need of the particular product 4 and B’s need of the 
particular product a, is superseded by the fixed standard consti- 
tuted by the circumstance that A’s need of 4 is always equalled by 
B’s need of something which he cannot obtain without the money 
obtained by selling 5 to A. Money is a system of ovpfoda, or 
tickets, enabling the bearer to get what he happens to need. These 
avpBoda being, in their higher denominations, of precious metal. 
their number cannot, in a short time, be largely increased, and 
therefore bears a tolerably constant relation to the sum-total of ex- 
changeable products of industry existing at a given time. Thus 
the various unit products come, according to the labour expended 
upon them and the demand for them, to be associated with definite 
parts of the sum-total of money existing in the community at a 
given time. In this way the value of each unit product is expressed 
in money, and it becomes easy to compare as to value products 
which seemed incomparable :—sadvra cupBdrnra det wes eivas by éorv 
dAAayn (§ 10)... . det dpa &i rem wavra perpeioOas .... rovro & éeri 
TH mév adyOeig 1 xpeia » wavra ovrexer (§ II) . . . . Ty pew Ody aAnbeig 
aduvaroy ta rocovroy Siadéporra cupperpa yereobat, mpos 8é thy ypeiw 
évddyerat ixavas (§ 14) . . . . ofoy 8 traddaypa ras ypelas rd vopscpa 
yéyove xara ovvOnxny (§ IT)... . mavra yap perpet, GoTe Kai THY 
imepoyny Kat thy €AAaww (§ 10). Money, as @ calculus, makes it 
easy to compare products ; but without this calculus it would still 
have been possible to compare them roughly, by taking account of 
the labour expended upon them. It would, however, be impossible 
to exchange them fairly—indeed it would often be impossible to 
exchange them at all—without money as a sys/em of cipBoda. It 
is important to distinguish between these two functions of money— 
(1) as supplying a calculus (perpeirat wdvra vopiopats § 15), and (2) 
as guaranteeing the satisfaction of any need (olov eyyunras quiv ireép 
THs peAXOvoNS aGddayns, ef viv pndey Seirat, Gri Eoras Gv benby § 14). In 
respect of both functions money is, as remarked above in note on 
Vv. 2, 13, a. 1, an ever-present diorthotic judge preventing the unfair 
distribution of the rewards of labour, which, on a system of barter, 
would be inevitable—z.¢. without the aid of the calculus supplied by 
money, men would only be able to compare products so roughly 
that the exchange of them would, in most cases, result in one party 
getting too much and the other too little; and without a system of 
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@upfora, a producer would often be unable to dispose of his pro- 11884. 19. 
duct, or be obliged to dispose of it to someone who did not need it 

much, and therefore made only an inadequate return for it. That 

the writer of the Fifth Book himself thought of »épicpa as a ‘dior- 

thotic’ agency seems, as was remarked in note on v. 2.13, to be a 

fair inference from the similarity of the terms in which he describes 

its functions, with those in which he describes the function of the 
Sucaorns: see L. N. v. 4.6. 1132 a. 18 sqq., and v. 5. 10. 1133 a. 

a9 Sqq- 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 18, 19) believes that in §§ 10-16 the same 
thought is repeated in three parallel passages, no one of which has 
greater claims to be considered genuine than the other two have. 
“These passages, which he prints in parallel columns, are— 

(1) § 10. 1133.8. 19 86... . 25 ora. 

(2) §§ 11-14. 1133 a. 25 det... b. 14 paddo». 

(3) §§ 14-16. 1133 b. 14 d0d Bet... 28 wrivar. 

It is certainly true that §§ 10-16 are full of repetitions. But 
what is the character of these repetitions? They seem to me to be 
various expressions of the thought—‘ there must be a fixed standard 
of comparison,’ and so far I agree with Rassow; but I differ from 
him in thinking that each repetition, by its slightly altered form, 
suggests a fresh point of view important in the doctrine of currency. 
Thus in the first of Rassow’s parallel passages the train of thought 
is—‘ products must be oupfAnrad: so there must be a péaor, #.¢. 
one standard: this is wpiocpa, which measures.’ In the second 
passage the train of thought is —‘ But what do we mean by saying 
that wdpsopa becomes the standard of measurement? The true 
standard is xpeia: vdu:opa is its conventional representative: and 
the advantages of having this conventional representative of xpeca 
are great: xpeia itself is subject to great fluctuations, whereas its 
representative is not; and, when sometimes the absence of ypeia 
would put a stop to business, the presence of the representative 
guarantees its continuance—olov ¢yyunrns é06’ jyiv.’ Rassow’s third 
passage is distinguished by the introduction of the term ovpperpa— 
‘since »ducpa is a pérpov, the things which it measures must be 
cvpperpa. But how can things so different as corn and shoes have 
acommon measure? Are they not heterogeneous? Qxd useful, 
and ey xpeig, they are homogeneous: and ywdéucpa enables us 
to compare and measure them in respect of their common quality 
of usefulness.’ I do not pretend that the repetitions (especially in 


1133-a. 19. 


a. 20. 


a. 22. 


a. 27. 
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the third passage) do not give reason for the suspicion that § 1o- 
16 have come down to us in a somewhat altered form; but I 
maintain that new points arise in every passage in the midst of the 
repetitions. I cannot therefore follow Jackson when he says 
(p. 98) that ‘the chapter would gain in perspicuity if §§ 11-16 
were rejected.’ Probably the Fifth Book itself would gain in 
perspicuity if half of it were rejected. But it is not a question of 
‘perspicuity.’ If §§ 11-16 were rejected the discussion of cur- 
rency would lack several highly important topics which are not 
touched in § 10, but are at least dealt with—whether perspicuously 
or not is another question—in §§ 11-16. 


§ 10. yiverai was pécov wdvra yap perpel, Gore xat Thy Gwepoyhew 
kat thy €\Necyiv] Mich. Eph. points the analogy between »duopa 
and the &«aorns thus: kat dpas Sas ra vopiopara arddoyor dori Te 
dixacry’ ws yap eri rov éravopOwrixod Scxaiov TH rov Sixaorou perdryrs éywe- 
axoper mécov det ddedeiv dd Tov wAcovexrou Kai wpoobewar rH Gdcenbevre® 
péoov yap rinroy 6 ducaorys Tov noixyxdros Kai noccnpévov, ewoies duorépes 
Thy imepoxny cai my CAdeyw syrnv, ovres cayravOa ry wapabeoes Tae 
youicpudrav, evpouey THY Ths oixias mpos Ta brodnyara Umepoyyy adé&s apa 
cipnxer Gre yivetai mas pécov To ropicpa, Kaydy yap Kai Kperqpiow -yiveras 
Ths aperjs Tov olxo8nyaros xai ray twodnpdrey, as cat 6 ducaoras res 


mAeovekias Kat pecove§ias. 


Set toiwuy. . . tpodyy| t.¢. (given normal conditions of the 
market) as the labour required for the production of the house 
(this is what the writer means by oixo8dpos) is to the labour required 
for the production of the pair of shoes, so must the number of 
pairs of shoes be to unity—z.e. to the one house. In other words 
—the sum obtained from the sale of this number of pairs of shoes 
will be equal to the value of the house: or, when the shoemaker 
comes forward with this sum, he is equal ‘o the builder and can 
deal with him, the dvadoyia being as given by the writer of JL. 
(i. 33- 1194 a. 13) os 6 yewpyds Ta oixodépw, otras 5 oixoddpos Te 
yeopy9. 


§ ll. et ydp . .. y adry] Without need there would be no 
exchange at all; with unequal need (ef yy épotws déowre), exchange 
would not be the same as it is—z.e. unequal instead of equal 
products would be exchanged. I doubt much whether 4 ocy 
avrn, as the alternative of # ov« €ora, can have directly the meaning 
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which Ramsauer gives it—‘ Si aut nulla yxpeia fuerit, aut alterius 1138 a, 27. 
multo minor, cessaret commercium auf ad partlatem non perveniret 


(obx 4 airy Gdday7). 


éwiAaypa tis xpeias}] That which represents need as medium a. 29. 
of exchange: what Plato (Rep. 371 B) calls {upSoro» ris adAayys 
évexa—a ticket received in view of future xpeia, where there is 
no present xpeia. 


xara ourOijxny| ‘by agreement among men’—cf. ¢£ trobéceas 
§ 15. 


Sr. 0d doer ANAA vdwy doti . . . Gxpynoroy] cf. Pol. i. 3.1257 b. a. 80. 
8 nai yap roy wdovroy woddaxts TiOéact vopicparos wAnbos, dur rd mepl 
Tour ¢ivas TY ypqparioriany Kal THY Kanndicny. dré 8¢ mddwv Anpos elvas 
Boney rd wdusopa cai vépos wavramact, puoe 8 ovdey, Gri perabeuerwy re 
Tey ypepéver odderds GLvov ovdE xpnoipoy pss older THY dvayxaiwy éari, 
nal yopioparos sovrésy wodAdKis amopnoe THs avayxaias rpodns’ Kairos 
droxoy rowvros elva: wovror ob evmopaey Aim arodeiras, cabarep cal rdv 
Miday éxeivow pvOodoyoves 8a ry awAnotiay ris ebyns sdvrev atre 
ywoudver rév wapariGepérev ypvoer. It is only this or that particular 
monetary system which is »dug and can be changed and disused ; 
the institution of money itself is duce, just as speech is quae; 1. ¢. 
like speech, it is essential to the realisation of that wodcrich xoweria 
in which man attains his true gvocs. With a system of barter, as 
with a system of dumb signs, man could never have become 
@ woXirys, but would have remained an isolated savage. And it is 
easy to exaggerate the change which »dpos or agreement can pro- 
duce even in a given monetary system. Speaking generally, we 
may say that agreement cannot supersede the precious metals. If 
they are to be superseded, it will be, not by agreement, but by the 
operation of a natural law. As things are, however, and have 
always hitherto been, it is as ‘natural,’ z¢. as necessary, that 
standard coins should be made of a precious metal, as that knives 
should be made of a hard metal. The statement ¢’ quis sorjoas 
dxypyorow applies only to tokens made of a base metal, and to 
paper. Gold and silver have ‘an intrinsic value’ which cannot be 
taken from them— the value which belongs to them as practically 
the only materials of which standard coins can be made. They 
have, of course, a further intrinsic value as materials of which 
articles other than coins are made ; but it is not going too far to 


11838 a. 80. 
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say that if coins ceased to be made of them, they would cease to be 
‘precious’ metals. Since then a currency is necessary to that 
goXsrun) xoweria in which man realises his gucrs, and since a cu- 
rency must be based on the employment of the ‘ precious metals, 
we may say that money made of these metals is ‘ natural.’ 


§ 12. dora: 5) . . . yewpyos}] As the labour required for the 
production of the more valuable unit stands to the labour required 
for the production of the less valuable, so must the number of the 
less valuable units stand to unity. This will be a case of avrerenes- 
6és, or reciprocal proportion, for the number of the less valuable 
units will compensate for their qualitative inferiority. The Paraph. 
Heliod. has—ceic6w 37 ro» yeapyd» wpés rév caurea Sewddows dye 
éxew, €oras 8 xal 6 ciros dewAdowos TH afig rev Urodnparer «i Troow 
€orat ws yewpyos mpos Toy oxurea, Ta Uwodnpata wpos THY TpOdEe § re 
otroy, dexAaciova €oras ra todnpara Tov cirov, nai ovress Ecosra af 
tov oirov. As we have seen, the writer of the Af. Af. expresses the 
proportion thus—ds 6 yewpyds re oixoddpue ovres 6 oixoddpos Te yeupyy 
(i. 33. 1194 a. 13). 

eis oxipa . . . icacpdvory 8] I believe that this puzzling sentence 
merely puts into other words what has already been said in § 8— 
viz. that it must be settled before the exchange how many of B's 
qualitatively inferior units are equivalent to A’s unit, the avreresxo: ths 
car’ avyadoyiav, OF icdpponos dAAayn as the Paraph. Heliodorus calls 
it, depending on this equivalence. Let A = oixo8épos, B = omrto- 
topos, T = oixia, A = trodnua. Since A:B::T: A, the simple 
avfevkis Of distributive justice will be expressed by A+T': B+4:: 
A: B, where A and B have the results of their industry (éyow: ra 
avray), and do not exchange (otc addarrovra). An exchange is 
effected by ovfevés xara Staperpov, but the ovfevéss nara dcaperpor 
must not be made till A (the qualitatively inferior unit) bas been 
multiplied to give a resultant equivalent to P: r.¢. the ovfevéts xara 
diduerpoy must not be made unless A and TI, B and 4, are reciprocally 
proportional magnitudes, thus—aA : B :: A (icucperow) : FT. This 
A:B:: A (icaop.) : T is the oynpa trys avudoytas to which the term. 
‘must not be brought after the exchange (Gray dAAdgerra)’ 2. ¢. to 
which they must be brought defore the exchange, when A has still 
his r, and B his A's. It is only then that it is possible (by * the 
higgling of the market’) to make 4 equal tor, and so to make A 
and Bioo. A and B having thus been made toos, are xocresux, OF 
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can exchange fairly. In other words, having first brought the 11938 b. 1. 
terms to the dsadoyia A: B;: A (lcacpevov) : TF, we may proceed, 
through A : A (ic.):: B: T, to the ovlevgis xara dudperpor A + A (ioac- 
pevow) > B+I':: A: B. But if exchange take place without a 
previous equalisation of A to I, and A get simple 4 (one pair of 
shoes) and B get I (a house), A and B are placed in the position 
of extremes, or dxpa, in relation to the pécov or ico» which the 
exchange has ignored; and of these dxpa B ‘will have both 
superiorities '—will have the advantage over A in the transaction 
by the two parts mentioned in ch. 4, § 10; for, A with his house 
and B with his (say) 1000 pairs of shoes being fco:, the house has 
been taken from A and given to B, who still practically retains all 
his shoes—ggg. In fact, whenever an article is sold too cheap, 
the buyer éxes dudordpas ras imepoxds—(r1) that part of the article for 
which he has not paid, and (2) the money which he ought to have 
paid for that part. In this interpretation I have followed, in the 
main, the lines laid down by Jackson, who starts from the view of 
H. Richards ( Journal of Philology, 1872, iv. 150) that dudorépas 
ras Umepoxds is to be explained by reference to the dvoi rovros 
tweptyes Garepor Of V. 4. 10. 1132 a. 33. 

The words before us, as thus explained, seem to state, in un- 
necessarily obscure language, the obvious truth that wares must be 
equalized defore they are exchanged : and I should have less con- 
fidence than I have that they do not mean something more profound, 
were it not for the circumstance that in £. J. ix, 1. §§ 8, 9 a remark 
to nearly the same effect is made in plain language. The question 
there propounded is—When there is no previous &opoAcyia, who is 
to fix the value of the return expected by the giver—the giver or 
the receiver? The receiver; but he must make the value of the 
return equal to what he valued the gift at defore he got tt—dc & 
tes ov Trocovroy risay Saou éxorrs Gaiveras Gfiov, dAX’ dcou mpiv éyew 
ériva, He must put himself back in the position in which he would 
have been if he had had to ‘ higgle in the market’ about the price 
of the article. 

The explanations offered by Mich. Eph. and Michelet on the 
one hand, and by Grant and Peters on the other, both ignore the 
reference to ch. 4. § 10 in dydorépas ras tmepoxds, and therefore, as 
it seems to me, miss the writer's simple (though hidden) point. 
Mich. Eph, says that if no previous equalization has taken place, 
but the ofxo8duos gets a pair of shoes, and the cxvurevs a house, cach 

Hh 
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1183 b. 1. of the terms (as if he read éxdrepoy), viz. oixo8dpos and oxvrevs, wil 
exhibit both twepBodn and @ddrcyis (duerépas ras twepoyas)—ihe 
oixotdpos exhibiting twepBory gud superior producer and és gad 
receiving only one pair of shoes; the oxurevs exhibiting AAave 
gud inferior producer and twepBorn gud receiving a house. His 
words are: 1 tmepoyn A€yeras cai emi rps twepSodns nai éddcipces’ esi 
€Bos ori Aeyew eis imepBorgw t8d6n aire wodAa* nai tpwadey cis rep 
Bodny €866n aire adrjya. «al eis brepBorgy S3c wAovows Cori mi & 
eis UmepBoArny Ode wévns, icov Aéyorres rq Aiay exer Sde ypqpara sei, 
xal Aiay d8e dXiya, Kal rd pew THs AcLews rorovrow” & 3¢ A€yes rowovrow és ety. 
ras avadoyias Tov Texvirey cai rev Epyer & épyafovras Set woceiy apd Tov 
addfac6a xard rév tdhrynpevoy rpdrov, ywwoperns yap rhs avaloyes 
mpo tis GAXayns, pera 8¢ rovro rs ayraAdayns, fora: 4 avridogis mi 9 
adAay) ton nal Sixaia. «al els rd oxnpa THs avadoyias avayOgcera a 
evar ws 6 olxoddpos mpds toy oxurordépoy, ouras 6 olxoddépos peré TH 
oixias wpos rév oxuréa peta Tey trodnudrey. as ydp vweptxe 5 yeupyis 
Tov oxurdws, ovrw Kal 6 yewpyos perd Tov cirov, ToU oKUTées pera rev 
vnodnpdarey, wpd tis aGAAayns Sndovdre, ai det TEV ToOaUTAY amodryTe 
THs oixias mpds tad trotnpara loacbnya. icacOncerat 8é ovres. exci yap 
Serdy éaoriy 7 olxia ray brodnparey, dy dsewAacwa0by ra Uwodqpuara, 8 dere 
cal yérnras 8, €oras & iwodnpata toa ry oixig’ Kai ovres ras iodéryrot 
yeyovvias ef AnWerat 6 pév oixoddpos ra 8 irosnpara, cal 6 oxvrevs rq 
oixiay, €orat 6 oixoddpos petra rav 8 irodnudrwy isos rm oKuTet pera TIS 
oixias, éret yap da THY THs oixias mpos Ta Umodnpata trepoyny édEyero 6 
oixoddpos Umepéxe Tov oxuréws, icacbévrwy Tay Urosnparwy TH oixia, éorat 
6 oixo8dpuos toos rp oxurei’ rois 8€ tcos ica day mpooreby, ra dAa iva 
€ora’ €in Gv nai 6 oixoddpos pera rev trodnpdroy igos Te oKures pera TIS 
oixias. d€t ov dnoiv mpo tis adAayns moeoOat THY avadoyiay, cui icalew 
8: alrns Ta Tov rexrirav epya’ ei b€ pn aphordpas eer ras tnepoyas’ 
rourearw, ei 8€ dmda@s nai ywpis dvadoyias aAAdfovrat, éxatepa rey acper, 
Hrot 6 oixoddpos cat 6 axurevs, augorépas fer tas Umepoxas’ dy yap Ad3n 6 
oixoddpos ra B' vrodnpara, €orat pév Umepexwv ws oixodhopos, Umepe yopevos 
8€ kai €AAcinwy ws ta B irodnuara fyor Kai 6 oxuTeds poles’ ws per 
oxureus eAXcitT@y Kul Umepexcpevos, ws O€ Exar THY Oixiay Umepeyar. sore 
Tous ourws amAas dnAovers dAXagoopevous, pdratoy €oTi pera THY aAdayyr 
metpacOa eis oxnpa iryew avadoyias, Kal ov pdvow paraory adAAG «ai adise- 
tov’ ov yap duvardy ent rns adAayns ths Biya avadoyias yeyorvias eiva: ws 
6 oixoddyos mpos rév oxutéa, ovrws 6 oixodcpos pera rar SB irodnpares 
mpos TOY oxuTéa petra THS oiKias, da THY TOY GAAagTOpErwY GHiGOTHTa. Or 
8¢ duvara locacOnvas ra inodnpara ry oixig, eipyrat, ou yap rey royucpe- 
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rev, } dddov reds. Michelet follows Mich. Eph. Grant’s view is 1188 b. I. 
different. He says—‘ After an exchange has been made, or, in 
short, after the price of an article has once been expressed in 
money, it is no longer the time to talk of ‘the quality of labour,” 
or for either side to claim an advantage on this account. If he 
did he would have “both superiorities” reckoned to him, #.¢. his 
own superiority over the other producer, and the superiority of 
his product over that of the other. . . . dray ddAdgwvra: can mean 
nothing else than “when they have exchanged”, Gray with the 
aorist implying a completed act. It seems unnecessary to say 
that the value of a thing is not to be settled after it is sold. Rather 
it is after the goods have come to market, and had a market price 
put upon them, that considerations of their production must 
cease, The expression, therefore, is not clear, but the above 
interpretation seems the most natural that can be given of the 
passage. .. . “Both the superiorities” must be those named or 
implied in §§ 8—10, the superiority of the one product over the 
other, and the superiority of the one producer over the other.’ 
Peters follows Grant in explaining dudorépas ee ras tmepoyas rd 
érepor dxpov to mean that ‘one of the two parties would get both 
the advantages—. ¢. have his superiority counted twice over. His 
(e.g. the husbandman’s) superiority over the other party (the 
shoemaker) has been already taken into account in fixing the 
price of a quarter of corn as equal to three pairs of shoes: this 
is one advantage which is fairly his; but it would be plainly unfair 
if, at the time of exchange, the husbandman were to demand 50s. 
worth of shoes for 25s. worth of corn, on the ground that he was 
twice as good a man: of. Munro, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. ii.’ 

08 Set. . . af 82 py] for this construction of de Gen. ef Corr. i. 
4- 319 b. 23. 


al 82 ph . . . Axpov| Grant, Jackson, Susemih!, and Bywater treat 
these words as parenthetical, remove Bekker’s full stop after depor, 
and place a full stop after atré»y b. 3 instead of Bekker’s comma. 
I do not think that it makes much difference whether we accept 
this or Bekker’s punctuation. In any case, Gray aAAdfovras and 
éray fyeos are contrasted, and airy 7 leds is that of 4 made 
equal to (lcacpévoy) Yr. While A and B still retain their re- 
spective Yr and 4, they are in a position to determine how many 
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1188 b. 1. A’s shall be held equal to I, #. ¢. they can make themselves (ad he’) 
toot, for as the Schol. puts it—éwel d:a ray ry olsias wpds 1a trodypare 
tmepoyny éAdyero 6 olxoddpos imeptxey rov oxuréws, icacbevrey tH 
ixodnpdreay ry olkig goras 6 oixoddpos ivos rp oxuret. Having maie 
themselves too: in this way, they can become cowevot in a mutually 
satisfactory aAAayn. 

b.8 §18. dowep.... éfaywyfv] Bekker follows K> in reading efayeye. 
With e£aywyys the construction is—déowep (sc. dAAdrrovras) grav & 
Exe adrds Bénrai ris olov otvou, dddvres (Sc. olor) cirou éfaywyis— 
‘giving wine in return for the privilege of exporting com. 
Jackson, reading ¢faywyny, objects to <fayeyys on two grounds, 
(1) because the separation of the words ofoy otvow from ddcres, 
which é¢faywy7s involves, complicates the sentence unnecessarily, 
and (2) because ‘the weight as well as the bulk of the MS. authonty 
is against éefaywyfs'.’ "Efayeryzy is certainly the easier reading: buta 
difficult reading given by K> alone comes with great weight. An 
original ¢faywy_7s would inevitably be changed into éfayeyy, 35 
soon as a scribe, aware that écywyn does not mean ‘a cargo,’ be 
‘the privilege of exporting,’ and that therefore éfayeyqs could not 
be the partitive genitive, took ofo» otvov with 8eddvres instead of with 
ob gxe avrés Seqrai ris. On the whole, I am not willing to reject 
éfaywyis without scruple, though, of course, the circumstance that 
dddva eLaywyny is a regular phrase is in favour of reading éfeyey? 
as the object of dddvres. "Efaywyy is ‘the privilege of exporting: 
see Isocrates, 7rapes. 370 b. dftov 8€ wai Zarvpov (Satyrus I, king of 
Bosporus B.C. 407-393) xat rov marpos évOvpnOqvar, of marta tT 
Xpdvoyv epi mAciorou ray ‘EAAnvav Uwas movovwras, Kat modAaars fbn Ci 
ondvy cirov Tas Tov GAAwy éeurdpwy vais Kevas éxméptrovres, Upir ebaywy? 
€80cav. It is doubtless this Black Sea trade which the writer of 
the Fifth Book has in his mind here. 

The plural &:d0vres, which ‘belongs grammatically to both the 
parties concerned, whereas in sense it refers only to one of them’ 
(Jackson), need not surprise us *. 

b. 10. Set dpa toro ivac@yvat| rovro is the inequality of the otros and 
oivos which must be equalised. 


1 Pr, K> seems to stand alone with éfayary#s: CCC has tfayerynr—one of 
the few cases in which it varies from K? in the Fifth Book. 

4 This note on 1133 b. 8 was written before the publication of Bywater’ 
Contributions (see p. 46), and is printed without alteration. Bywater supposes 
that éfayayjs represents a blunder—éf dyay7s, and (to account for ddwres) 
suspects a lacuna between the two halves of the passage. 
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§ 14 dyyenris] The xpeia which wéyuopxa represents is the 1188 b. 12. 
abiding need of something, as distinguished from the fluctuating 
need of sis particular thing: see the Paraph. Heliodorus—eérei dé 
rodAdas 6 per yewpyds Seiras rov Epyou rov réxrovos, 6 d¢ réxrwy ov 
Setras rou yeapytxou, iva ra aAAdypara cal al Koweviat und€ rore kwAVOVTaL, 
rapeAnpOn 1d wdpicpa® al rovro ddovs 6 yewpyds re rexrom, AapBaves 
sup dxeivyou Td éxeivou Epyor’ § 37 1d véusopa Kabanep eyyuntns éort mpds 
roe réxrova, Ors ereday Toy Tou yewpytxov denO7, &° avrou AnWeras mapa 
rou yeepyou Sy dv ypeia xaréorn, Kat ovrw xavravOa dia ry péAdAoVCay 
rou réxrovos ypelay 9 dAday) cal Kowwvia yiverar, Kat 1d vopiopa 
border dori wdyta oxeddy dv Seira: exacros. 


Sei ydp otro ddpown efvoar AaPetv] Rassow (Forsch. p. 94) 
suggests del yap rovro dépovrs form AaBei. 


wdoxe..... pve paddov| Money is affected in the same way b. 13. 
as other commodities are', but not to the same extent—z.¢. it 
fluctuates in value as the demand for it, or need of it, is greater or 
less. Its natural tendency, however, is to fluctuate less in value 
than other commodities. Mich. Eph. has the following note—rére 
Bvwara: wAcioy Td wdytopa fh wore CAatroy fj ovdey; ff év pew rais €vOn- 
weiaus woru Suvara, ev 8¢ rais ayav oirodeiacs Kai adopiae mavrwy Tov 
capray ovddy; ovdeis yap tray éxyéyrav ciroy un apxovrra éauT@ cai rois 
davrov dyradd\docew rére mpoOupeira, In a passage very similar to 
the above the Paraph. Heliodorus expressly gives as the reason 
why »duiopza is more stable in value than other commodities, the 
fact that it is 3umduec mdvra cyeddy dy Beira: éxaoros. It represents 
the ever-present need of something as distinguished from the 
passing need of this thing. Accordingly, so long as the relation 
between the quantity of exchangeable commodities and _ the 
quantity of »dycpa in the community remains pretty constant, the 
value of a given piece of money does not fluctuate seriously. 
Mich. Eph. and the Paraph., it will be observed, allude only to 
variations in the quantity of exchangeable commodities, apparently 
assuming that variations in the quantity of »duopa may be 
neglected. These latter variations, however, are far more serious 
than might at first be supposed. Under the conditions of modern 
trade, sudden rises and falls in what is really the quantity of »dp:opa 


? Bywater (Contributions p. 46) suspects rd abré as an alternative reading for 
rovro, and suggests that waoxe: may be taken absolutely =‘is subject to modi- 


fication or change.’ 
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1188 b. 18. in the community teke place to such an extent that, had they com 
within the observation of the sceptical Greek, they must have mate 
the plausible Agjper vd vigmepa seem more plamsible than eve. 
Under the conditions of modern trade the tolerably consent 
quantity of visible tangible money (which the ancients regudel | 
exclusively) is increased by a singularly fluctuating quantity d 
invisible intangible money—¢.e. by Credit, which now such o 
enormous proportions, and raises all prices, ¢.¢. diminishes: the 
valve of a given standard coin, now contracts, and lowers ail prices, 
Jeaving the holders of standard coins in possession of the feld— 
ze. with coins of augmented value. ‘In consequence of changed 
in credit alone, says Giffen (Essays in Finance, p. 394), ‘the servce- 
ableness of the same quantity of money vaties indefinitely a 
comparatively short periods; the scale of prices is in comtum 
oscillation; no conceivable changes in the quantity of, money isl 
could at all have the effects which are constantly being prodacel 
by changes in credit alone.’ ‘When credit is good all prices 
rise, that is, the standard depreciates in value’ (p. 200). 


b.18. ph odens cunperplas} Cf. Plato, Laws 918 B woe yap ofc cbepyiry: 
was 8¢ a» cbciay ypapdrev dvrwarews dotpperpe cbow an dvigdes 
dpahip re nal cipperpor dwepyd{eres; votre tpis xp) Gives anal vip ted 
vopicparos awepya{er bas Sivas», cal riw uswopow dst Tour rerdyéa da 
Adyew* cat pscberds xal wavdoxevs xal GAA, ra pév evoXHpordorepa, ra be 
Goxnuororepa ytyvdpeva, rourd ye wayra Suvarai, waGow ewmoupiay rais 
xpeias eLevmopely xai dpaddrara rais ovciats. 

TH pey ody ddnOeig . . . ixavds] Things so different as wine and 
corn are not commensurable in the strict sense of the term, for 
they are not homogeneous in the strict sense: prachcally, however 
(ew8exerac ixavas), they are commensurable, because practically 
homogeneous—z. ¢. homogeneous as being doth useful. Money is 
the measure of their common usefulness: see Mich. Eph. ry po 
ody dAnOeig dduvaroy ra tocovroy diad<porra, cupperpa yerec Oat, ci xupios 
cipperpa Ta Spoyern Sivavras yeréaGat, oloy dpbpoi dpOpois, nai peytdy 
peyéOeat’ rd dx’ dAAnwy rocovroy dceorésra, ddivaroy CUpperpa yerdeOas” Ta 
yap cdpperpa Kouxp popip KaTaperpouvrat, dpOyol dpdpe, ra peyiOy pryeber 
rd 3¢ rouicpa ovK gore pdproy réey dy TH dAXayy’ obre yap Tae Uwolgperan 
dori pdptov, ofre rou owou hy yap dy 9 olvos } twddqpa. obre dow 
ovderds’ yivera: 3¢ perpoy ris xatd Thy yxpeiay airay oupperptias—i. ¢. 
money measures them both gud needed or useful: being needed 
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or useful is their common quality. Cf. also Acciaiolus ad Joc.— 1188 b. 18. 
‘Res quae sunt diversorum generum et rationum non videntur men- 
surari posse ex parte naturae (only ex instituto hominum), quia 
mensura debet esse de genere eorum quae mensurantur ; ut quan- 
titas continua mensuratur quantitate continua, non discreta. Nam 
si res per mensuram debent mensurari, habere debent illam men- 
suram quae fit pars illarum rerum. Quare nummus ipse medius 
cadit inter res mensurandas propter indigentiam: quia imponitur 
pretium alteri rei, et sic etiam alteri, et in nummo et pretio con- 
veniunt, et hoc pacto ex instituto est nummus quodammodo 
mensura.’ 


§ 15.) &€ SwoOdcews | i. ¢. card ovvOnxny, § 11. b. 21. 
4 tor] ‘that is, equal to.’ b. 24. 


§ 16.] For the history of exchange see Pol. i. 3. 1257, a. 6-41. b. 26. 
The passage ends with—f{ernarépas yap yevouévns ris Bondeias .. . &€ 
avayxns 3) ToU vouioparos é¢ropia6n xpyots’ ov yap evSioraxrov éxacroy 
vév xara Gvow avayxaioy’ dd mpds ras dAAayds rocourdy re ocuvebevro 
apes oas abrovs diddvat cai AapBavev, & rov ypnoipwy airs bv elye ri 
xpeiay eiperaxeipiorevy mpds Td (hv, olov aidnpos Kat dpyupos cal ef re 
Towuroy érepoy, Td pew mparov dnras dpiobev peyedes Kai crabua, Td Be 
reXevraioy xal yapacripa emBaddvroy, iy anmodvoy THs peTpHOEwWs avToOUs’ 

6 yap xapaxrip éréOn rou mocov onpeioy. 


uply rd vépiopa elvar| Bywater (Confrid. p. 47) suggests mpi» § 
TO popscpa eAGeiv. 


§ 17. 4 Sixatompayia] ‘doing justice, Peters. The man who b. 30. 

‘does justice,’ as judge, strikes the mean between the position of 
the party who injures and the position of the party who is injured; 
and, in his private capacity, neither injures other people, nor allows 
himself to be injured by them—7 dixaonpayia poor éori rou ddiceiy 
nai dd«eiobar. At the end of next § 1134 a. 12, however, we have 
rou 8¢ dBixhparos rd pew EAarrov adeceicbai dort, Td 8é petLov rd adixety, 
from which it would seem that in the passage before us dcxasompaynpa 
might have been used instead of dixacompayia. 


H 82 Bixnarocdyn . . . dxpww] Rassow (Forsch. 61) seems to be b. 32. 
right in preferring the reading adopted by Susemihl and Bywater 
to Bekker’s 7 8€ Scatcocww peodrns éoriv ob tov avroy Tpdroy ais 


mpoérepov aperais, «.7.A. 
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1183 b.82. The Paraph. Heliodorus explains the sentence as follows—ai 
9 Sicascoovm peadrns coriy ov réy avroy tpowow Tais wporepats aperex’ 
Tay per yap GAAwy aperey éxaoTn pean eoti ovo camaw TH per ite 
BadXovea rs Se eAAciwovca’ 7 pew yup Cudpocury perafe ras HAstirqres 
nai ths axoNacias €otiy H S€ avdpia perafi rH Secdias nai rR Opasvryre, 
cat al GAdat Gpoies* 7 d¢ Suxasogiwn ov Exe: wap éxdrepa dvo caxias at 
ayrixetrat, GAAG pory TH Gduig ayrixerrar pcoy 8€ éotru, Sri vas dues 
dxadrmtu eioayovons, 1d tov airi (yrei nai rovrou dori wou. $ 
37 tcov pécor éeoti rou peifovos cal rou eAdrrovos, rai Oca Touro evry pu 
peadtns cotiv’ 1 d€ ddixia axpdrys, Gri rae dxpey cori. Mich. Eph. has 
a note to the same effect—viz. that every one of the other virtues 
has two vices contrary to it, but justice has only one vice (dda), 
and this one vice, he explains, Oewpetras ev ry Gducovwrs nai aducoupéry, 
dy 6 pev cdkey doriy 6 1d xhéow Exav, 5 Sé adixovperos 6 rd EXarros. 
This is not correct, for the és of adu«ia, of which he is speaking, 
is not seen in the addc«ovperos at all, but in the adue», who manifests 
himself in acts both of twepSody and of fAAecyes—in taking too 
much good and too little evil as his own share; and, where his 
own share is not involved, in assigning to other people too much 
or too little good or evil. Peters, who follows the Par. and Mich. 
Eph., translates—‘ We see also that the virtue justice is moderation 
[or a mode of observing the mean], but not quite in the same way 
as the other virtues hitherto spoken of. It does indeed observe a 
mean, but both the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice "— 
and in a note he adds the following explanation—‘ whereas in 
other fields the two extremes are chosen by different and opposite 
characters (e.g. the cowardly and the foolhardy), the unjust man 
chooses both, too much good to himself and too little to his neigh- 
bour ', too little evil to himself and too much to his neighbour, too 
much good to his partisan and too little to his opponent.” Ac- 
cording to this view, then, of the passage before us, the point is in 
the words 7 d€ dduia ray dxpww: ‘justice is NOt a peoorns in quite the 
same way as the other virtues are peodryres, because, although **it 
does indeed observe a mean,” “ doth the extremes fall uncer the 
single vice of injustice.”’ 1s it this alone that constitutes the dif- 
ference? Ithink not. The chief point of difference, as it seems 
to me, is marked by the words ors pecov ¢orivy, and a difference of 
* *Too much good to himself’ and ‘too little to his neighbour" are az!y 


verbally two. The one thing which he does in all cases is to chouse :cv 
much good to himself at the expense of other people.’ 
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merely secondary importance is constituted by the fact that ‘ both 1188 b. 32. 
the extremes fall under the single vice of injustice.’ That the 

stress iS upon Grt pécou éoriy is plain from the words tmepBodry cal 

Ares 9 ddcxia, Sr. SwepBodjjs nai edrcipeds dorw in § 18; 2.6. de- 

emoovwn iS a peodrys because rov pécou dori, just as ddcia is bmepBodn 

and ¢AArenfis because trepBodijs xai Adeieas dom. That adk«ia irep- 

Bods Kat dAreipeds dors (t.¢. dudotépwy ray depwy dori) is another, 

and, I think, subordinate point of difference. 

In what sense, then, can dseacooiwn be said rov péoou elva in 
which aydpeia is not? The gloss rouréorw icov which some MSS. 
read after rot pécov écriv, and Mich. Eph. recognises, seems to me 
to answer this question. All the virtues, d:cacoovsy included, are 
indeed pecdryres wept wdbn nal mpdges, t.¢. they are peodrnres in the 
sense of being perpiéryres—phases of man’s adaptation to a difficult 
social environment; but &naoovw is a peodrns also in a more 
literal sense of the term, in as much as it realises itself in a 
definitely measurable external péaoy, #. ¢. in the choice of that which 
is objectively icov. Justice (the writer confines himself here to 
Particular Justice) is that one of the virtues which is concerned 
with the ‘coy as distinguished from the other »éyspa. The just man 
is péoos in a sense in which the cadpey e¢. g. is not pévos—#. ¢. he is 
péoos Kat toos. There is nothing, in short, in the passage before 
us, which is not implied in the division of 1d dixatow into rd ydpspoy 
and ro igor. 

I take it then that the meaning which the writer wishes to convey 
is that the yeodrys Particular Justice differs from the other virtuous 
weoornres (1) in realising itself in the production of that to which, 
as péoor Or icov, a definite numerical value can be assigned; and 
(2) in having (nominally) only one ¢évavria xaxia—aduia or ‘un- 
fairness,’ productive of objective measurable inequality: but surely 
this does not amount to a virtual admission, that ‘the onginal 
theory of dpern as a peodrns is a failure so far as justice is concerned’ 
(Jackson, p. roo). If there is any hesitation in the present passage 
about applying the term peodrns to dixacoovwn, the same hesitation exists 
about applying it to dpern generally; for in £. X. ii. 6. 13 we read 
weodrns Tg dpa dorly 7 apern, oToXacTiKh ye odca Tou péoou. Justice, 
equally with the other moral dperal, is a éts mpoasperixn dv peodryte 
odca—a habit of regulating conduct by reason in the midst of 
temptations held out by the sensibility. It is the regulation of 
those feelings which, if unregulated, lead a man to act wrongly 


me oy ; i ge W. nex ON 
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3183 b. 82. in relation to property, as cedpesiey is the regulation of thee | 
which, if unregulated, lead him to act wrongly in relation to body } 
pleasure. The céd¢pe» does what is objectively night in ccm 
-stances which are such that we cannot test the righiness.of ks 
acts by exact measurement (cf. iv. 5. 13 0d yip fgleen plea 
was cal rics ard... . dv yap vets calf Geneve aly vy aleOgvn § apiece); | 
whereas the Sinmes does what is objectively right in circumetans | 
which allow us generally to test the rightness of his acts by figures. 
His action, in short, produces an teew—a quantitative result—vhich | 
may be calculated beforehand. Ammoetsy is a peodege (or mock 
of adaptation to the social environment) manifesting iteelf externally 
in acts of measurably equal division; cudpecae is 0 poviry (Of 
mode of adaptation to social environment) manifesting ited 2 
acts the rightness of which can be jedged only by the qualitative 
test of aloQyew (iv. 5 13, ii. 9. 8) The recognition of is 
difference surely does not amount to a virtual admission that ‘the 
original theory of dperg as a peoérgs is a failure 0 far as jastce 5 
concerned.’ If narrow technical ground be taken, and it be urged 
that dnaootey is not a pewsérgs in the true sense because it hes omy 
one extreme, dd:aia, it may be answered that, akhough the possitilty 
of petovefia as the contrary of wAcovefie is perhaps excluded by th 
result reached in chapters 9 and 11 of this Book. yet two kinds o 
unfairness to other people may be logically distinguished—that of 
giving strangers (from whom one has nothing to expect) too littk, 
and that of giving friends (from whom one has expectations) 100 
much, and that the one or the other of these kinds of unfairness 
may be specially characteristic of a given ddsos. 

It remains to notice Grant's view. He says—‘ Justice is a mean 
state or balance in a different sense from the other virtues. It 1s 
not a balance in the mind, but rather the will to comply with what 
society and circumstances pronounce to be fair (row péoov cory). 
Justice, according to this view, is compliance with an extemal 
standard. While in courage, temperance, and the like, there is 
a blooming of the individual character, each man being a law to 
himself, in justice there is an abnegation of individuality, in 
obedience to a standard which is one and the same for all. It 
must be remembered that the account of emeizea in this book 
supplements that of justice and takes off from its otherwise over- 
legal character.’ 

_ I think that the habit of justice is as truly ‘a balance in the 
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mind ’ as the other virtuous habits are—z. ¢. it is one of the modes 1133 b. 32. 
in which the civilised man has learnt to control his sensibility, in 
the interest of the System of Life which Reason presents to him. 
Inasmuch as this System is an objective order of things, it is ‘an 
external standard, to which the omovdaios, not merely gud dixatos, 
but gud possessing the other virtues, conforms himself. In con- 
forming himself, whether as cddpor, or aS avBpeios, Or aS SXxatos, to 
the objective standard of Reason, he ‘is a law to himself,’ because 
he realises his true self in so doing: and the only ‘abnega- 
tion of individuality’ to which he submits (and he submits to it gud 
caper or drdpeios as well as gud dixaws) is the abnegation of his 
merely sensitive nature. His true ‘individuality’—his rational 
nature, he cannot abnegate. Finally, it is very misleading to dis- 
tinguish the standard of justice, as ‘one and the same for all,’ from 
that of temperance or courage. The standard of the Noble Life 
is an indivisible whole, one and the same for all men who have the 
eye of Reason to see it clearly. Each of two good men who are 
friends is a érepos airds to the other. Both live up to one and the 
same objective standard, and, in living up to it, are a law to them- 
selves. 


xaTa wpoaipeow] See note on v. I. 3. 1184 a. 2. 


§ 18. 4 8 a8ixla rodvarrioy Tod dBixou] tc. 9 8° dddxia rovvayrioy a. 6. 
cori xa fy b ddixos Adyeras mpacrixds ard mpoaiperw rov adixov. 


dai 82 roy Dddow . . . Zruxev] ‘Where other people are concerned a, 11. 
(¢.e. where the unjust man himself as dcavépeav does not take a share), 
although the result, as a whole, is the same (z.¢. the violation of 
proportion), the way in which the proportion is violated (2.e. 
whether the unjust man gives A or B the unfair advantage) is 
a matter of chance. Here, in accordance with the doctrine of v. 
chapters g and 11, the writer assumes that pesovefia—the habit 
of accepting less than one’s due—does not exist (see note on 
v. 1.9, b. 1). I think that it has as much right to formal recognition 
as the equally obscure avaco@noia of £. X. iii. rt. 7. 


tod 82 dBixtparos... petLov Td ddixety] The result of injustice a. 12. 
(rd d&ixnpa) is an unequal division, wherein the part which is too 
small is ‘ being injured,’ and the part which is too large is ‘ injuring.’ 
There is no reference here, as some commentators seem to think, 
to the question, whether adixeiy or adixcioba is the greater evil, dis- 
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Supe o 22. cussed im «. 21, & 7 aed & The waiters hese singly smaipers fe 


34 a. 17. 


formal contest of the notion diigee, ae be bes sneered in § 9; | 
that of the notion Sanwapayin. : 


CHAPTER VL 


Ancuamrr. 


But a san may jorfores on ext whieh ts weepeet withent lang enpet bin * 
aif Dy whet work, thos, shell we lowe Mie ots whch steng he ome | 
poferus thes os sujet? «There ts on Gatieguinling mark: aiieching te te 
arts. The ats ave eutuardly he ume of Ge nan wie publ & 6 wie | 
Passion, aad of the nn wie delidaretely cles; aul gat the Setar send te ; 
frees at‘quypewtnm” * * *  * © ; 

Bat we weet reenter thet iatherts we kane deuvihed justine tn the chet 
auly, and thet we kame & esugiets eur aunuet by saying sutiing det | 

Comal jestice is the bond whack auaies, a: @ coun Eff, fownsieat | 
Sree aad equal. Ties coumen if is @s ows ond, 7 aiff. BS 
veguileted met from: wetkeut, bet iy the somes grisigle of is cue mabere—Lae. 
Comferueaty with leur, then, is caval jautice. But where share is iow and pia, 
we, as @ snatier of fact, fared ale ingustier, Wit feed that tadizidush aed & 
seek therr rans prvvats good, amd seust be restrazeed by the laor of thor emma 
life. Accontingly we do mot atiow the tmdsviterd as suck to rede for ic reed 
becama a tyramt : bat we set the law er the comstitmtzo over the ruier, cts, 
hams thus the smartzan of fastica aad ogeality > geoweg hime, hewency. ¢ 102 
pense tm tha forme of homowr aul privilige, lest. baisee but heres, be chend 
sap— bikat am I proftted if | em jpast emt do mot take afvantan # 8) 
Desatzanm to grve myself move than my shure af good things?" frdeed tec ot 
rulers who «re mol satisfied with eff the homer emi grizeicge thet mm i 
bastrared mpon them, but, becoming tyrants, recompense themsetzes for tev 
tromils by more salad advantages af the expense of therr smbpacts. 

Between those wha ave mot free qol epwal persons essctetel im @ emner 
wealth rerelsted by the law of its cw comstitution, the reliztigns are‘ rust" omy 
tm @ metaphorual semse. Thus if ts omiy tm @ mectapgherical semse thet we 
speak of ‘ pastice” 1m the relation subsisting betwen (\) kushami and rife :' 
father amd child, 3: master amd slave. These reiateons are characterise by iit 
power of the paterfaneilzas ever his own, mot by the wnanimity of sedrpenict 
persums. The relation between husband smi wift, krwever, resembics thet 
betweem fellrwcitisems more nearly than do the relations between fatter ol 
chilé eed betwen master amd siave. 


$$} 1, 2} I believe, with Rassow (p. 38). Jackson (p. xvi, ac} 
and Ramsaner that these sections are foreign so the press 
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context; but I do not venture to designate any other context 1184. 17. 
im the Fifth Book as their original locus. They certainly refer 
to a subject which is discussed in chapter 8; but this does not 
seem to me to warrant Jackson’s insertion of them in § 8 of that 
chapter after 8Aa8y: for why should it be assumed that, being in- 
terpolated where we now find them, they belong originally to the 
Fifth Book at all? It is often tolerably safe to say that a passage 
is an interpolation; but almost always unsafe to assign it to another 
locus. The student may refer to Rassow (Forsch. pp. 35 &c.) for 
an excellent examination of the various views which have been 
advanced concerning the locus of the sections before us. He 
regards the examination of these views as principally useful in 
showing ‘ wie wenig wir im Stande sind mit Sicherheit zu urtheilen’ 
—a valuable lesson, where ‘dislocations in the text’ are con- 
cerned. 

The passage before us, then, is best regarded as a fragment. It 
may be paraphrased as follows—‘ Since one may perform an unjust 
act, and yet not be an unjust man, by what mark shall we know, 
under the various categories of crime, those unjust acts, the per- 
formance of which is, of itself, sufficient to stamp the agent as 
an unjust man in this or that respect—as a thief ¢.g., or an 
adulterer, or a robber? Surely the criterion is not to be found 
in the acts. Two men may perform, from different motives, acts 
which are externally indistinguishable. One man may steal under 
the influence of a pressing, but transitory, feeling; the other from 
deliberate choice. The former is not a thief; the latter is: but 
their acés are indistinguishable.’ 

On the words 4 ovrw pév obdev dwices which are equivalent to 
4 card pev ras mpages ovdev dioicee Mich. Eph. has the following 
note :—j» dy cadpecrépa 7 A€kis el ovTw was elyev’ rel adcxnpara orl 
TO mAdwrew Td potxevery Td opyevey 7d leporvAGy Kai dmAes wayTa Ta 
wapavopa, woia éx TouTwy mparrwy ris adixei, kal moia dpolws ov adixei ; 
elai yap rd Gdica A wparre: piv ris, Gdicos 8€ ovK dori. mes 87 TovTo; | 
Gre ovx eis THY mpakw GrocKomourres TA Mpdypata Kpivopey, GAN’ els rd od 
Gvexa, 6 ydp rou pawoudvou Thy payaipay kreWas peO fs EuedrAev davrdv 
dveXeiv, ExheWev pev, Arrns 8 ov« Eort, GAAG padAov Gurnp Kal evepyérns, 
obde poryds 6 rny mrovciay diapGeipas embvpia xpnuareav, adddAa gdiroyxpy- 
parot. «pernoas 87 6 mola ddixnpara ad«ay, adios ¢oriv, droxpiveras 
Asyaw” § ovre piv ovdéy dioica; Zors 3 8 A€yer. ovTH pév, Bixu mpoo- 
Senses AcySpevor, Séfeev dy pndepiay Zxew dSsapopay, dda wayra roy 
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1594 «. 27. ddsade vi apdrvevra 36) ant Bizer clo. ad 84 ree defDdens dle 9h vhs 


nai oS Sena woui vb Miccv, cipgoe weddebs Edna piv apirresres, Glen 
3d pa Gres. 

Rassow (Forsch. p. 37) sappoees, with Muretus, that some words 
have fallen out after doive, because ‘In dem mit alp angefiigia 
Beispiele wird nimlich nicht, wie man erwarten sollte, angegebes, 
worn der dixéw dem ddwer gleich, sondern works er wa in 
verschieden ist.’ Muretus (p. 430) restores the clause thee— 
9 core piv cidiy duelon, dmfddweore 22 ole vd oS dean decion, a0d 
suggests that -the repeated dcles occasioned the omission. I do 
not think that it is necessary to suppose an omission. The words 
an yip dy evyydrewe yore ard. are equivalent to ani zip 9 ahd 
(a. ¢. 13 evyyeréobes yoousl) apérrevew 3 re. deh wibes walle ak é opr 
aipetpeves, Sv & pde spenipetpevcs Sdmes davis, & 82 dad anihes ob, and 
explain § otre pée (5. ¢. xara ras spdfas) obder dhoiees ; 


a. 20. ob Sd upsaiploeus dpxiy] CEE. N. iti. 3. 17 wuberes yhp neve 


a. 23. 


a. 23. 


Garé mite epdfes, Sra ele abrlv dvaylyy the Apxty, ant aived de wl 
Fyotpever’ retro yip vd aponipedperer. 


§ 2. 0882 potyds, dneleuse 84] Miinscher, Hampke, and Ram- 
sauer bracket these words, because, the case of the pends 
having been already selected in § 1 to illustrate the point under 
consideration, cannot again be used as an addi#onal illustration. 
Rassow merely notes the remarkable carelessness revealed by the 
words: ‘eine auffallende Nachlassigkeit ist es, wenn in den letzten 
Worten neben dem «ders der potxés genannt wird, ungeachtet das 
potxevew in Vorhergehenden als Beispeil benutzt ist '—{Forsck. p. 
37). Those who éracket words like these in the Fifth Book take 
too little account, I think, of the carelessness of the writer, or writers. 
The substitution of ot (K>, Pb, Camb., CCC Sus., Byw.) for Bekker’s 
ovd¢ before «Aérrns, however, makes the whole clause less awkward. 


§ 3. wis per ody... xpérepor} Here, again, we have a section which 
is bracketed as an interpolation by many editors. It differs, how- 
ever, from §§ 1 and 2 in this important respect—it does not contain 
a piece of argument foreign to the context, but merely surprises the 
reader by reminding him rather irrelevantly of a previous discussion. 
It is therefore not so obviously an interpolation as § 1 and 2. At 
the same time, I would say that it is probably one of those rather 
humerous recapitulatory and connecting sentences which we may 
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ittribute to the care of an early editor, who, finding def 8¢ pi) AavOd- 1184 a. 23. 
“cy «.T.A. 2 Somewhat abrupt beginning, inserted words to facilitate 

he transition to rd wodirexoy Bixaov from that aspect of rd drAes 

Kxasoy which had been discussed in the previous chapter under the 

vead of rd derewerovbds. I therefore think that it is unnecessary to 

ry, with Jackson, to find another locus for the words before us. 

Jackson places them at the beginning of ch. 10 (on émeixesa), where 

hey do very well—but, as the head of one statue may sometimes 

ye made, by a clever restoration, to do very well on the body of 

nother. 

It is worth mentioning that the writer of the 47. Af. does not 
recognise §§ 1 and 2, but passes smsmediately from his criticism of 
he Pythagorean avriserovOds to rd wodsrexdvy dixaoy. His criticism 
of rd avrewerovds ends i. 33. 1194 b. 2; and at 1194 b. 3 we read— 
rei O¢ rd Sixatov woddayas Ad€yeras, Stoproréov dy ein Umép woiov Bixaiou 
toriy n oxeys’ €ore On Sixady re, ws haciv, olkéry mpds Seowdrny cai vig 
mpds watépa,. Td 8 dv rourns dixatoy dpwrupas dy ddfeey AdyeoOa rp 
woderixg Sixaig (Err yap (1d) dixatov, imép ob cory 4 oxéYis, Td modt- 
neow dixarov). We may suppose the writer of the AZ. 7. with a text 
of the Fifth Book before him in which chapter 6 Jegan with a 
reference to the subject of chapter 5—mésr pew odv eyes 1d avrimerrovbds 
rpés 7d Sixatoy eipyras. Such a connecting clause might well be 
renuine. But, whatever its origin may be, I feel sure that it was 
written to stand 4ere—that is, to make the transition from the 
iubject of ch. 5 to that of ch. 6. 


§ 4. Sei 82 ph . . . wodirixdy Sixnaroy| ‘It must be remembered, a. 24. 
rowever, that our subject is not only Justice in the abstract, but 
Justice as concretely realised in the State ’—7.¢. ‘not only what is 
ust in itself, but what is just as between citizens.’ Hitherto 
the formal conditions of Particular Justice have been discussed 
—z. ¢. the dvadcyia, geometrical, arithmetical, and reciprocal, which 
it involves have been explained; the writer now proceeds to 
indicate the mode of its concrete appearance—to sketch its natural 
history in the State. It was, of course, impossible to explain its 
formal conditions without frequent references to its concrete mani- 
festation in the State; but as yet there has been no connected 
treatment of the latter. With the antithesis rd dries dixacor— rd 
sodsrixoy Sixuscoy WE May Compare the antithesis 6 ayabds avjp arlas— 
é dyaus woXirns, as presented in v. 2.11, and in the passages quoted 
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11842. 24.in the note thereon. The dp ayabis dwdés is the ideally good 


man, the man who is conceived as realising perfectly (sc. @ ry 
dpiotn wodtreia tH wat’ evynv) the formal notion of goodness; the 
dyaOds moXirns is the man who corresponds accurately with the 
conditions of a given wodtreia, good or bad, but, except as citizen 
of » dpiorn dds, realises the formal notion of goodness more or 
less imperfectly. The conditions of even the best existing wodmrea 
are such as always to prevent the actual coincidence of the apery of 
the rodirms with that of the dvjp dyabds drhés. Similarly, it is only 
in 9 woAdtreia Kata vow (see v. 7. 5) that ro woderixoy dicne 
coincides with rd dwdés Sixacoy. That is, sf #s posseble to conceive 
tdeal circumstances in which the justice of citizens realises per- 
fectly the formal notion of justice. The definition of this formal 
notion, carefully elaborated in chapters 1-5, is epitomised with suf- 
ficient accuracy in ch. 5, § 17 xal  pév Scxascocvwn . . . wpds GAdov. 

What, then, are the conditions of the (doubtless imperfect) realisa- 
tion of Justice in the State? Sections 5, 6, and 7 of the present 
chapter answer this question, Justice is realised in the common life, 
under »épos, of individuals who are free and equal. The individual, 
left to himself, is not mpaxrixos cata xpoaipeow rov dicaiov nai dsavepyrucis 
rou igou rou ar’ dvadoyiay, as the definition of rd drdés dicacow requires. 
The constraint of »épos is necessary to make him act justly—z«.¢. 
vouos, OF Adyos, representing the race, must supersede 6 dyépwros, 
the individual: and since, after all, individuals must be entrusted. as 
apxovres, with the administration of this »épos, a sop must be 
offered to their thwarted mAcovefia in the shape of prods res ; though, 
even with this, they often become rvpawo.. It is only in the sodirea 
kar’ evxnv, where Adyos rules in the soul of every citizen, that a svstem 
of external restraints and inducements is unnecessary. 

From the discussion of 16 soderexdv Sixasoy the writer passes 
naturally to that of the relations between the various members of the 
oixia, which is the unit xoew»ia Out of which the modes has grown. 

Distinguishing, then, ro dwAa@s Sixacov and rd roAcruccy Sixasoy aS 
the formal notion of justice, and its (necessarily imperfect) realisation 
in the State, I cannot agree—{1) with Michelet, who says (pp. 177. 
178) ‘Jd justum quod quaerimus est et simpliciter justum et crvile 
Justum, ita ut materia hujus libri non sit duplex justum, ut partitur 
Acciajolus, simpliciter justum et justum civile; jus enim civile est 
ipsum simpliciter justum vel, ut dicit Paraphrastes, cvpies datos. 
Sed justum civile est id simpliciter justum, quod non proposito 
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tantum et animis agentium continetur, sed etiam legibus sancitum 1194 a. 24. 
est’ ; or (2) with Grant, who says, ‘Td dwAds dixaov is opposed to 
7d «af dpodrnra. It is not meant here to separate rd dw. dix. from 
vd wod, dix.: rather it is implied that they are both the same. The 
only justice that can be called so without a figure of speech is that 
between fellow-citizens’; or (3) with Rassow, who says (forsch. 
Pp. 123), ‘9d dwAds Sixaoy und 1d odcrixdy Sixasov sind verschiedene 
Ausdrticke ftir dieselbe Sache, was u. a. Hildenbrand und Tren- 
delenburg verkannt haben. Der Gegensatz, um den es sich hier 
handelt, ist der zwischen dem amdAés Sieaoy und dem aixaov xaf 
dyoéryra, Das erstere ist eben das politische Recht, das zweite 
das viterliche, das hausliche und das Herrenrecht. So richtig 
Zeller (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 2. p. 500), und Grant’; or (4) with Peters, 
who says (p. 161, note), ‘ These are not two distinct kinds of justice ; 
justice proper, he means to say, implies a state.’ 

In opposition to these views, then, I believe that rd dwAés Sixasop 
and 16 wodsrixdy Bixasoy are here distinguished as the formal notion 
(ri Ge alvas OF ovcia dvev UAns)* and the concrete realisation (cvvedov). 
It is only in the ideal State that rd dwAds Sixatov and rd sroXerexdy 
&izasoy coincide—that is, they never actually coincide. In actual 
States those individualistic tendencies which are specially dwelt 
on below in § 4-7, as characteristic of the persons between whom 
7d wodcrixdy Bixatov (as distinguished from rd dndas Bixaov) subsists, 
are never eliminated. 


dm xowevdy Biov] The éri is a dittogr. of forw. Bios is here & 26. 
man’s life as a woNsruxdy (gov: cof LE. NV. x. 6. 8 ev8amovias & ovdeis 
dv8pardiy peradidocty, ef pn xal Biov. 


wpds 7d elvar adrdpxeay| cf. Pol. T. 1. 1275 b. 17 ris pév ody 
dariy & wokirns, dx rovrwy davepdv’ @ yap éLovcia xowvwveiv dpyns Bovdev- 
rixns al Kpirixns, woAXirny 7n A€yopuew etvat ravrns rhs moAews, médw Be 
vd Téy ToovTaY wANnOos ixavdy mpds atrapxecayv (wns, os draws elreiy—and 
Pol. A. 1. 1252 b. 28 7 8 ex mredvar nopar xowwwria réeAetos woes Fon, 
sdons ¢xovea mépas tis avrapxetas—and Pol. T. 5. 1280 b. 29 Gavepdy 
roivuy Gri ovx gore f WOALs Kowwvia Tomov Kal Tov py ddiKeiy adhas atrovs 
nal ris peraddcews yaptr’ add tavta péey avayxaioy Umdpyew, eimep fora 
wédcs, ov pry ovd" imapydvrar TouTwy andyrav fon mddis, GAN’ 7H TOU 


1 Of course the formal notion of justice cannot be conceived independently of 
the formal notion of the State. 


li 
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11384 0.26. (nv cowevia nai rais oixias nal rois yerect, (wns TeAeas yapey nai airépeors. 


a. 27. 


ovx fora: perros Touro pi) roy auréy cal éra xarowcoUwrey réwor xi ype 
péver excyapias. 8 xndciai ’ éyévovro xara ras wéAcis xai parpia csi 
O@voia xai Siayeyai rou cuf{nv. rd 8€ rowovroy diiias Eyyor’ 7H yap ree 
au(ny mpoaipeots diiia. réAos pév obp wddews TO ev (ay, Tava 8¢ Ter 
rédovs xapew. wedis 8) 7) yeray Kai xepes Koweria (es reeics ani 
airdpxous (xdpw). rovro 8 éoriv, as papdy, rd (yy evdaupdous ani 
nadés. ray kaha dpa spate [ xdpw] Geréow eivas riw wolrrucy cowerea, 
GX’ ov rou ov{p»—and £. NV. i. 7. 6 1d 8 abrapxes A€yoper otc ate 
pore, te (avre Biov poverny,adAa cai yorevos kal réexvois mai yvraui xl 
Gres rois Pitas anal wodiras, ewesdy Gvoa wodirixdy 6 dvrOpewos. The 
State (9 wodsrux) xowerta) is an organism (atrepeés rs), and the law of 
its members is rd woAcrixdy Sixatov, 


2evOdpey xai icwy & Kat’ dvadoyiay kar dpiOpsy] Each member 
of the social organism must, in order to be a member at all, have 
an initiative of his own (¢éAevepia), which he exercises for the 
common good. This initiative cannot be exercised by an indi- 
vidual whose inferiority, in woAcrun dpern or Sveauis, to the other 
individuals with whom he is associated, sinks beneath a certain 
level, fixed differently in different wodcreiax. All individuals on, 
and above, this level are equally members of the social organism 
(too:), inasmuch as each one of them, gud’ Biov xowwray OF xader 
mpafewy peréxwv, initiates, in his own sphere, a social function 
essential to the owrmpia of the commonwealth, even as each 
member of a ship's crew contributes his share to the prosperity of 
the voyage: see Pol. f. 2. 1276 b. 26 9 yap cwrmpia ris ravridias 
Epyov €oriv alta mdayrov (1. ¢. Tor TAwTHPwY, Kaiwep dropotey Sryrew THe 
Suvapuv)*’ .. . dpoiws Toivuy Kai tov srokir@y, xaimep Gyopoier Serer, 9 
Twrnpia THs Kowwvias Epyov €oTi, Kowwvia & écriv y woAcTreia, Mechanical 
pressure from without (rvupavyvis), taking the place of, or limiting. 
the constitutional action (Sios) of its members, is foreign to the 
conception of the State as airapxés m, Or an organism. The 
individual member is indeed limited—but by the immanent law of 
the organism to which he belongs (ssyos), and that, not in his 
€AevOepia, which is realised in obedience to the law of the organism. 
but in his tendency to mAcovegia. 

The 8otAos has no initiative which can be exercised for the 
good of the State. He does not live for the Srate, but for his 
master; and the law which regulates his function is an external 
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one—the will of his master. To occupy a status which places 1194 a. 27. 
life above the will of a master is, then, the first condition of citizen- 
ship. All who occupy this status are, of course, egually free; but 
it is only in a pure democracy that they are politically egual—Pol. 
E. 1. 1301 a. 29 djpos pew yap eyévero ex Tov iaous driovy Svras olec bat 
éwéos Trous eiva: (Ere yap CAevOepos mdvtes dpoiws, dwAds tor eva vopi- 
{ovow). Such a democracy makes all its freemen absolutely equal 
atizens—ioous war’ apOyusv. Other constitutions recognise grades 
among freemen constituted by differences of birth, culture, or 
wealth. Some of these constitutions draw such a sharp line 
between the highest grade and the grades beneath it, as to exclude 
from the functions of the citizen all except those who are {cos 
within the limits of the highest grade. Here, again, of peréyovres 
Ts wodsreias may be said to be absolutely equal—ioo: car’ dpBydy, 
the freemen belonging to the lower grades not coming into com- 
parison with them atall. But there are certain other constitutions— 
the so-called mixed constitutions (Po/. 4. 6 and 7), which include 
within the pale of effective citizenship the members of several 
grades. Their citizens are toot xar’ dvadoyiay, 2. ¢, toot inasmuch 
as they all perform political functions, and are comparable on this 
common ground; {co xar dvadoyiay, because comparison shows 
grades in the dignity and importance of their respective functions. 
Strictly then, it is incorrect to identify, as Mich. Eph. does, the 
toot xar’ apOyudv of the present passage, with the citizens of a pure 
democracy, and the toot ear’ dvadoyiay with those of an oligarchy or 
aristocracy. The citizens of a pure democracy are, of course, icos 
nar’ dpsOudo—‘ on a footing of absolute equality’ (Peters), but so 
are the members of a close oligarchy, for they are themselves 
a homogeneous body of peers, and those whom they exclude from 
all share in the government of the city cannot be compared with 
them in an dvadoyia having for its basis political agia. It is only in 
a mixed constitution that we can correctly speak of the citizens as 
being too: xar’ dvadoyiay—‘ on a footing of proportionate equality’ 
(Peters). As a matter of fact, however, most of the ‘aristocracies’ 
and ‘oligarchies’ noticed by Aristotle in the Politics are mixed 
constitutions, recognising grades within the body of effective 
citizens, and the description foo: xar’ dvadoyiay is therefore applicable 
to their citizens; while the description too: xar’ dpeOpdy remains as 
specially applicable to the citizens of a pure democracy, as described 
in Pol. Z. 1. 1317 a. 40—1318 a. 10. 
1i2 
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waeese. G24 ve Siem col cof ipeicqre] Freemen, standing cot 
footing of equality ether absolute or proportionate, are related y 
pelaical tics (ceive covi wocrenly Siw); 2c. they are pers 
whose unanianity (dpéseee, sce E. NW. ix. 6) com create and matin 
aweleres. What cach persons do gud peréyeoves rie sedsveles, 20d 
im accordance with Rs spirit and requirements, is just se dhe goliied | 
sense of the frm. And this is the proper sense of the term; fr - 
man’s trac matere, or form, is realised im the performance of 
political famction (¢sea welaruie é SGpuwes). Bat, that man may 
be able to realise his tree form im the creation and maintcamce 
of a welsren, certam material conditions are necessary, the mos 
iamportant of which is that the elxim, or families, of which the wha 
is composed, shall be well regulated. In the clcia the citisca, 8 
bashand, father, and master, no longer peréxe Ais with free equ 
csdvines ‘eunee'-OF home ate-not even Ete: It is im another, tt 
is in a metaphorical sense (a0f dpecivqra), then, that the term jot 
mast be applied to the relations subsisting between him and the 
inferiors. 


a 3a = ols nai vines mpi abreds) eal indicates that Sixes and viper pc 


Prac ee ee a in 


‘Just relations” are equivalent to ‘ relations constituted by vipa. 
Persons eis sdges pos avrovs are persons whose conduct 3s 
determined, not by individual impulse, or by the force of 1 
master, bat by the manifold influences (examples, customs, Lvs, 
ideals) exerted by a system of common life, which they hav 
been born into, and are ‘of one mind’ (ésovc0ves) to maintain and 
adorn. 


aS veges 8, veils ddaxia} This is not to be understood, as by Michelet. 
to mean that vopos sresupposes aduia—‘legem propter injustitiam 
institatam esse.’ The social order is not a mere police system for 
the suppression of injustice— Pol. I. 5. 1280 b. 29 davepee roirw én 
ova fore } EUS coweria Toxov Kai TOO ph dduneiy obGs adbrods cai ry 
peradceces ydpur* aia ravra péy araycaioy Undpyew, cirep doves Tous, 
ov par 00d Urapyorrer rorey dxarrev 7on wodis, GAN’ 9 Tou «= (qe xecrens 
ami Tais oimiats cai ros yerect, (wRs Teheas yapey xai avrdpcous. Népes iS 
essentially the law of man’s rational self-realisation, as wedcrucée (Ges: 
but since he is impeded in his rational self-realisation by the 
irrational part of his nature, this law of his self-realisat =: 
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to assume, as din, judicial functions, and, for this reason, is often 1184 a. 31. 
(wrongly) regarded as nothing but a repressive agency operating 
éy ols dducia. The words before us seem to imply this opinion ; and 
so do the remarks which follow in §§ 5, 6, and 7. Ndpos seems to 
be presented as an invention specially introduced to combat 
wAeovefia, as Hobbes’ commonwealth is introduced to put an end to 
the evils of the state of nature. But the Aristotelian conception of 
wyos, as elsewhere presented (¢.g. in Pol. T. 11. 1287 a. 28 6 pev 
oty roy vopoy KeAevay dpxew Bonet xedevecy dpxew rdv Gedy cai rdv your 
povous, 6 8° dvOpwroy xedevaw wpooriOnas Kai Onploy Ff re yap éemibupia 
rowouroy, Kal d Gupds dpxovras Kai rovs dpicrous av8pas Biupbeiper, dcdrep 
dvev cpétews vous 5 vdpos eoriv) gives such prominence to its god-like, 
that is, creative and constitutive efficiency, that we must not find 
too much fault with the phraseology of the present passage, which, 
after all, is intended (as I believe) to point the distinction between 
rd dwdGs Bixaioy, justice in the abstract, and rd moAcrixdy Bixatoy, 
justice in the concrete, and does so by insisting on the highly 
complex character of the conditions which determine the mani- 
festation of the latter. The presence of dé«ia among those ofs 
wéyos mpds atrovs is the vAn (or constitutes the greater part of the 
vn) which prevents, even in the so-called ép6ai wohireias, the perfect 
realisation of rd dmAds Sixatoy in rd rodcrixdy Bixasoy. 


dv ols 8 dSixia . . . . od waow ddixia] This clause is rejected a 32. 
by Zell, Jackson, and others from the present context. I am 
inclined to agree with Ramsauer, who brackets only the latter half 
of it (made parenthetical by Sus. and Bywater), viz. ¢» ofs 8é ra 
ddxeiv, ob macw ddixcia. These words might very naturally have 
been added, for the sake of antithesis, by a scribe who remembered 
the érei 8 forw ddtxovwra pmo dadiuov elvas of § 1. Without them, 
the passage runs smoothly, rotro (which cannot in any case refer 
to ddcia, for adxia is not the act of rd vépev) referring to the 
immediately preceding rd adcxeiv. 


19 whéov abre vépew] From these words it would appear that the a 33. 
writer in this discussion of rd srodirixdy dixacoy has merely particular 
justice in view. 

duhis dyabiy|] M. Eph. says—Acyes 38é drdds dyaba xal caxd ra 7] w 84. 
davriw hice roaira, 4 xai os duvdpers Adyeras kai ayaba mat kaka’ oloy 
shebves, evyirea, wevia, dvoyévea, Kal dyaba dori Kal wads kaxd, cuvTeovos 
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296 & M6. yip TG pay crovdaly mpis ris kar’ dperi évepyelas, rG BE aid ele vs 


serh xanley. 
§ 5. Bd... ripawvos| See Pol. T. 10. 1286 a. 8, where the ques 


‘tion is put-—rérepor cuppépe paddov ind rod dpiorov dvBpde Spyertu 


b.1. 


§ bed rae dpictev yépov; and Pol. ©. rr. 1287 a. 18, where the 
general conclusion is reached riv dpa »époy apxew aiperm@repow piadhor 
§ rae woderay fva rind, the reason being that ro pér rduq@ rd mabyrune 
oby bwdpyes, ruxiy 8 dvOpwmivyy dvdyxy rovr’ Eyer wacar (T. 10, 1286 2. 
18)}—a reason further insisted on in a passage (I. 11. 1287 a, 28) 
quoted above, note on a. 31. It must be remembered, however, that 
the conclusion rév véyoy adpyew alperarepow paddov 4) raw wokerar fra red 
js true, not of all communities, but of those composed of Save cai 
too: see Pol. T. 11. 1287 b. 41 é« raw elpnpévaw ye pean Ses 
pay rois dpoicis cal loos offre cvudépor éoriv ofre Sixauov éva eiprow elem 
sdvrey, oOre si) SvTav vouev, Gd’ aitdv wo dvta vduor, ofre riper brrewr, 
etre cyable dyabav obre pi) dyabay ph dyabév, of8° &v nar” dperiy dyeinet 
3, el pw) rpirov twd. ris 8 6 tpéros, Aexréovr. The exception here 
alluded to is explained as follows—Tr. 11. 1288 a. 15 Grav J yéror 
Brow § nal ray DdAov fa rod cophj diahtporra yevéoOa war’ dpe 
rocovroy SoG imeptxaw viv dxelvov tEs Taw Draw adores, vive Shee 
7d yévos elvat rovre Bacduxlv nal xipos wivray act Barihés vin Son resres, 
With Aristotle’s discussion of the question wdérepow cupdéper paddor 
td rov dpiorou avdpis dpyer Oat hj id ray dpicrey véper, Jackson com- 
pares the discussions in Plato, Pol:tcus 293 E sqq., and in Legg. 
874 Esqq. The latter passage especially is worth careful study 
in connexion with Aristotle’s view. As to the point raised by 
Plato sota 3) vopobernréoy re kal rota arodoréoy xpivew ros Sccacrypios 
(Legg. 876 A), Aristotle expresses the following opinion in Réed. 
i. 1. 1354 a. 31 pdAdtora per ody wpoonre: Tous dpbis xeiévous réyovs, 
Goa évdexerat, mavra diopifew avrovs, nal ors €Adyiora earadeirew emi Tos 
xpivovos. We shall return to this subject in the chapter on émeizea 
(v. 10). 


Aéyov| MS. authority is strongly in favour of Adyor against riper: 
and of. £.N. x. 9. 12 6 8€ vépos dyayxacrixi Ze: dvwapsy, NSyos be 
and rivos Ppovnoews Kai vou. 

dauty toiro wovet] f.¢. éaurgp rd wAcow veer. 

yiverat rupayvos] rupayis is the worst of those wapexPeSqavess 
wotreiat in which the governors rule for their own advantage, not 
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for the common good: see £. XN. viii. 10. 2 6 pew yap ripayvos rd 1184 b. 1. 
davrg cuphitpoy oxome, b b¢ BaowWeds 1d rev apyouerov—cf. Pol. T. 5. 

1279 b. 6 9 péy yap rupawis dors povapyia mpds rd cuudhepoy rd Tov 
povapxourros. 


§$§ 6, 7.] There exists a general opinion (doxei) that one gets no b. 2. 
advantage from being just—that, in fact, one merely confers ad- 
vantage on other people, justice being ‘the good of other people.’ 
Since rulers are apt to share this opinion, the State, in order to 
secure their services, must remunerate them with honour and 
privilege: as it is, there are rulers who are not satisfied with 
such intangible remuneration, but become tyrants and remunerate 
themselves by plundering the State. Here the clauses od yap vepes 

. wpdrepow express the reasoning of the persons who hold the 
opinion (Soxe’), over air@ wdéoy, eiwep dixaws, and are rightly treated 
by Susemihl and Bywater as parenthetical: while the words podds 
dpa «.r.d. give the practical conclusion which the writer draws from 
the undoubted fact of the existence of this opinion. It is an 
opinion which in his view implies a false theory of life; nevertheless 
it exists, and a practical legislator must take account of it, and try 
to avert its worst consequences. 


§ 6. 8d étépe wovet| Bekker’s roret seems to be entirely without b. 4. 
MS. authority. Shall we then accept wovei, for which the MS. authority 
is unimpeachable? It is difficult to refuse to do so. At the same 
time, sovei and wow are palaeographically very like. Were it not for 
the MS. consensus in favour of rovei, I should decide for érépe ose 
= drépy 1d wAcov wc per, because it answers to avrg rovro rotet = favre 
vo wAdowy venues in § 5, and because wove seems to me to be an un- 
suitable word to express the action of 1d vépew with which the 
work of the just ruler is here identified. Ramsauer thinks that 
it is self-evident that érépm wort cannot = érépp ro wAcoy vepe, 
although airg rovro woe above is rightly, he admits, taken as = 
davrg rd xhéov veuer. I confess that I cannot see the ground on 
which this distinction is made. But even granting that érépp ose 
could not mean érépp rd méow veer, we might argue that the words 
in Rep. 343 C ol & dpyspevos rrowias rd éxeivov Evpdhepoy are in favour 
of reading érép wowei here = érépm moet rd cuudepor. However, for 
the reasons against wrote (which, after all,—whether from accident 
or not—has no MS. backing) see Jackson’s note ad doc. 


1194 b. 6. 


b. 6. ee probes pa tu Sordes, vedvo 82 rush and ydpas] ‘ Hese, 2s in 
the unequal 
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Ebrpeey dyaldy] See note on v. 3, 29, &. 3. 





&pxer and doxépeve:, as it is conceived by those who hold that justice 
is dN érpeev dyablo—a, good thing handed over to one's neighbour, 
for which one must be careful to get from him an adequate reter. 
Nor is the writer himself unwilling to regard the relation as s 
exchange; for the inference po€te dpa vis Serées is undoubtedly his. 
He believes that in society, as it is, the ruler must be remunerated 
with honour of a more or less material or external kind. But the 
more perfect society becomes—the more ‘constitutional’ gover 
ment becomes, the less appropriate becomes the formula of ‘ex- 
change’ to the relation between dpyer asl dpyépewes. The ryj 
which the ruler who is nobly ¢Aérwos, or, it may be, peyaddpeyes, 
seeks, is not an external reward, but the approbation of his ows 
‘conscience.’ He gives his services to the State, because he is 
‘ public-spirited ’ or ‘ patriotic.’ And, further, those whom he rules 
are not a passive caste of mere dpxépeu. They too are public 
spirited, and patriotic, and Ae/p him to rule. Indeed, where the 
relation between ruler and ruled is not, to a considerable extent, 
one of mutual help in the work of carrying out a system of common 
life, rvpayvls, in some form or other, must inevitably supervene. If 
the ruled are those who do not Ae/p, but merely remuneras the ruler, 
the latter is sure to bid for ever higher ‘ remuneration.’ ‘ Remunera- 
tion’ is, indeed, maéerially necessary in the case of the dpyee, as in 
that of the larpés. But, as ol yapievres rae iarpew do not follow their 
profession for the sake of the fees, so the true dpye» does not govern 
for the sake of ‘honour.’ The final cause of his government is the 
public good, not his own advantage. In a noble community the 
good ruler is the object of the highest ri—the loyal devotion 
of his people. But how absurd it would be to say that he rules 
Jor the sake of their devotion! His consciousness of it is only an 
dxcycyviperdy rs rédos: his real reAos is the épyea car’ dperny which 
results in the welfare of his loyal and devoted people. Thus the 
relation between ruler and ruled is misrepresented in its essenhal 
character when it is simply described as an ‘exchange.’ As an 
exchange it certainly presents itself concrelely to the interested 
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parties; and the wise legislator tries to make it appear to them 1184 b. 6. 
a tolerably fair exchange; but, even in the worst wod:reia that still 

deserves the name, the fact that there is government at all implies 

a nisus towards social organisation, which is no more accounted 

for by the self-seeking of the governors, than the existence of 

larpucy is explained by the fact that it is practised as a pecbaprm) 

réXon. 


§$§ 8, 9.] Passing from the dds to its unit the olxia, we find three p. 8. 
kinds of dixasov, resembling that between moAira and yet differing 
from it—viz one kind appearing in the relation between husband 
and wife (rd oixovopscdy Sixaov), another in the relation between 
father and children (ré sarpudy dixaoyv), and another in the relation 
between master and slaves (rd deonordy). These three kinds of 
Bicasow resemble the Bixaoy between moAira, in so far as they appear 
in relations involving the conduct of a moAirps (the paterfamilias) 
towards those who, though not soNira, are individuals Gy» avev ov« 
dy ein wdhus: they differ from it, because the relations in which they 
appear are not between eAcvbepos nal tvor—not between independent 
persons standing on a footing of equality. The slave and the 
child, as such, are not independent persons, but are, as it were, 
parts of the paterfamilias: he cannot therefore injure them, any 
more than he can injure himself: if we speak of justice or injustice 
appearing in his conduct towards them, it must be in a metaphorical 
sense. It is only towards his /ellow-ctfizens that a man can act 
justly or unjustly in the strict sense. Justice, strictly so called, 
appears in those relations which exist between men gud rational 
beings, striving to attain eddawovia by united action; it does not, 
except in a metaphorical sense, appear in those domestic relations, 
which, after all, are common to the irrational animals with man. 
For the three peépy rigs oixias cf. Pol. A. 2. 1253. 1-10, and Pol. A. 
§- 1259 a. 37; in both passages oixovoysen is divided into three 
parts—eoworsun, xarpucn, and yauinn: cf. also £. XV. viii. 10. §§ 4-6 
for the analogues of these three domestic relations in woAcreias. 


§ 8. trabrév rodros] Ramsauer conjectures rairdy roury. b. 9. 
od yap dorw dbixia apis ta adrol dwhis] Peters takes ales 
with ddsia—‘We cannot speak (without qualification) of injustice 


towards what is part of one’s self’: but it perhaps ought to be 
taken with rd airod (sc. wép7), which would then be distinguished, 


1184 b. 9. 


b. 10. 


b. 11. 


b. 12. 
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as ‘ parts strictly so called,’ from slave or child which is Sewep pépes 
avrov: so, apparently, 17, W. i. 33. 1194 b. 10-14. 


xrjpa] ‘slave. For the rationale of this use of the term see 
Pol. A. 4. 1253 b. 23 sqq., and of Oecon. i. 5. 1344 a. 23. 


Zog Gy Y wmdixoy nal xwpioOy] Reading pq before yepebi 
(L>, M>), we must translate éss—‘so long as.’ But the omission 
of py (Kb, Ob) is strongly supported by AZ. M. i. 33. 1194 b. 14, 
15 dowep yap pépos ri dore rov marpds 6 ulds’ wAny Cray Fdn AaBy TH 
rou avdpds rafiw nal ywpioby an’ avrov, rér fon év iodryr: cat dposdryti 
dors Tp warpi. 

dowep pépos abrod] See Pol. A. 4.12544. 9 rd 8é xrppa deyera 
Gowep xat rd pdptov. té re yap pdptoy ov pdvory dAXov éori pdptoy, ada 
nal dnd&s Eddov’ dpoles Bf nal rd xrjpa’ &d b pév deowdrys roo doce 
Seondrns povcy, exeivov 8 ovx forw 6 Be Bovdos ov pdvow Seaworou Borris 
€orty, GANG Kal drws exeivov. ris pév obv  hvots rov Bovrov xai ris ¥ 
Suvayis, ex rovray Bprov (6 yap pi) abrov duces GAN’ AdAov arOpenos &, 
otros pices dovdos eariv, dAdov 8 eoriv dvOperos, bs dy xrnpa 7 [dower 
éoriv], xrjpa 8¢ Spyavoy mpaxrixdy xai xopiordy). In E.N. viii. 12.2, 
3 a physiological explanation of oropy (the germ of all socal 
feeling) is found in the fact that rd réevow é€ avrov, 2. ¢. pépos atrov. 


airdv 8° odSeis mpoarpetrar BAdwrev] This anticipates the cot- 
clusion reached in chapters 9 and 11. BAamrew (Sc. rapa roy oper) 
pera Tpoatperews = adtexeiv. 

§ 9. 81d odk Eorw ddixia mpds adréy] Ramsauer’s conjecture airs, 
adopted by Susemihl, is very tempting, the argument being—‘ Since 
no man chooses to harm himself, and since his slaves and children 
are parts of himself, it follows (8&6) that he cannot be unjust 
towards them (atrd)—z. e. civil justice and injustice do not appea 
in his relations to them—ov8’ dpa ddicov o8€ Sixatoy To moXctiKor (S¢- 
mpos aura), 


kata vopov ydp hy, Kat év ols éwepuxer...] A reference to § 4. 
For a discussion of the question, How far Aristotle is right in 
holding that »duos mpos atrovs has nothing to do with the main- 
tenance and regulation of the relation between master and suave, 
see note on £.%. viii. 11. 7. That faithful slaves have rights the 
recognition of which tends to place them in a quasi-political 
position, is admitted in Oecon. i. 5.1344 b. 14 xp 8€ Kai redos wpiobes 
saow. Sixatov yap cat cuppéepoy thy ddeuOepiay xeioPas dOAop. 
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That the State has a right—+.g. in the interest of humanity—to 1184 b. 18. 
interfere with a man’s treatment of his slaves is, of course, another 
matter, and does not imply that defween him and his slaves there is 
nipos: for the State may also interfere with his treatment of 
animals: cf. Ramsauer— dy ols dredixces elva: vdu0s. Ey ols: etenim 
wept airév, velut wepl rexvorocdas, rpopis, wadelas, leges esse, quibus 
parentes vel etiam heri quam maxime obligati sint, infitiari sane 
non est in animo.’ 

oSros 8 Fcay .. . dpxeoGar| This remark has not been made in b. 14. 
the £vhics: but of Pol. T. 7. 1283 b. 42 worirys 8¢ nowy pév é peréxor 
rou dpyew xai dpyeoOa ori, xa’ éxdorny dé wodtrelay Erepos, mpos 6é rh 
gpiotny 6 duvdyuevos xal wpoatpoupevos dpxerbat Kai dpyew mpds rov Biov roy 
kar’ dperny. 

8d paddoy ... kal xripara}] This is the doctrine of Pol. A. 5. b. 15. 

1259 a. 39 xal ydp yuvainds dpyew xal réxvov, os dAevOepwv pév auchoiry, 
w rdv avrdyv d¢ rpdrov ris dpxns, GAAG yuvaKds péy rrohitixas réxveov Be 
Sagwttxés. Mich. Eph. has the following note here—¢orw avdp) mpds 
yaixa lodrns, xabd dudw ddevbepos, cal ors wpds GAANAouS Td olkovopixdy 
Meacoy, GAAo by rov moNsrixov’ ov yap ev tH woking lodrnrs elol xpos 
DAnrovus os wapa pépos dpyew xal apyerOar’ Bei yap ael rdv dv8pa apyey, 
Set pewros kal ryy yuvaixa éefovciay fxew Tier tev Oeparavidwr sndovdri 
eal rHs Tey cicxopst(oper@ry GeTnpias Kai puAaxis. 


78 oixovopindy Bixacoy] According to Pol. A. 5 olxovoysen is the b. 17. 
genus, and deoworin, narpixn, and yapxy the species. 

The following is the version which the writer of the A/. MZ. (i. 33. 
1194 b. 5-29) gives of this chapter—éorw 87 dicady ri, os avis, 
pixery wpds Seomrdrny nal vig wpds murépa. 1d 8° dv rovross Sixatov dumrupess 
fe Sdfaer AcyeoOar re wodsrixg Sixaip (~orw yap (ro) dixaoy, bwép ob 
lov  oxiyis, TO wodtrixdy Sixasov)’ rovro yap pddtord cot éy iodryre 
(mowwesvol yap of roNirai ries, xal Spotor Bovdovras elvar ry Huoe, re de 
rpéwy érepau), rp 8¢ vig mpds sarépa cal oixéry mpds Seowdrny ovK dy 
Bdgecer eivus Sicaioy ovber, obre yap re modi TH cup mpds cud obre rH 
xerpi, duoles 8¢ ovd’ dadory rev popiwr’ &cavrws dy ody ddfeer Eyew cal 
6 vids xpds waripa’ Sowep yap pépos ri dors rou warpos 6 vids. wAny Gray 
Gon AGSp rhv rov dvdpds rafiy nal ywpioOy dw’ avrov, rér’ dn ev lodryte 
nai dpodrnri ¢oriw rq marpi’ ol 8¢ wodiras rowovroi tiwes eOeAovor elvat, 
os & abras utd olxéry pos Seomdrny dori Sixasoy dca Thy avrny aitiay’ Tov 
yap Seondrov ri dori 6 olxerns. GAAd 8n cal ef forw arg Bixasoy, rd 
pizovopuxdy Sixusoy xpos aurdy doriy, ov rovro d€ ye Hucis (yrovper, GAAS 
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1184 b.17. rd wodsrexdy’ ey lodryrt yap cai duodryrs ro wodcrixdy Sixaiow counev civa. 


adda 39 Td perv ev yuvaxos cai avdpés xowerig Sixade coTw cyys TH 
woAsrixov Scxaiou’ yelpow per yap darw 1 yurn rou apdpds, GAX’ oiresdrepe, 
Kai perexes iodryrds wes paddop, d&dri eyyts TAS wodsrus xowetas & fies 
auray, Gore nai rd Sixasoy rd yurai spds dvdpa pdluora wes foq re 
GAXer wodsrexdy Coriy, ewel ob» core Sixasop Td dy wodsrixy cowerig &, 
9 Suxaovurn nai 6 Sixasos wept rd wodcrixdy Sinatow €oras. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


In civil justice there are two elements,a natural and a conventional. Tht 
which is naturally just 1s always and everywhere equally sust, whether pest 
deem tt just or not; that which is only conventionally just was originally ia 
different, and has been made just by law or fashion. Some maintain that then 
are no human institutions which are more than conventionally just, arguin{ 
that what ts naturally of a certain kind ts so invariably (e.g. fire 15 trvariahy 
hot), whereas the justice of human institutions varies—what ts right at home 
not necessarily right in Persia. To thts it may be repiied: The Divine naiurt 
ts wndécd invariable ; but we are here concerned with human institutions: ther 
Justice certainly varies ; but thts does not prove that there is not a maiurai a 
well as a conventional clement in them; for in the concrete world variatives 
are natural. JS hick are natural and which merely conventional among 
human institutions, althouch both those which are natural and those whtctan 
conventional vary, ts as plain as tt ss which hand ts naturally the stronger, 
although either may be the stronger. In proportion as a given comstitution fail 
short of the tdeal constitution, tts institutions will exhsbit more of the conven 
ttonal element, 

A just rule ts a untversal which has just acts under st as partics.ars. 
‘Unygust act’ and ‘unjust rule’—‘act of justice’ and ‘just ruie’ differ. 
The ‘unjust rule, whether unjust naturally or conventionally, ts pris 
to the ‘unjust act. Simtlarly, the ‘yust rule’ ts prior to the: act of sustict, 
or rather to the‘ just act, for the expresston ‘act of justice’ ought to be retained 
to mark the rectification of an unjust act. 


§1.] That which is na/urally right (ro gvorxoy Bicaov) is right in 
itself always and everywhere, whether it be deemed right or no; 
that which is conventionally right (rd vopuxdy Sixacoy), in itself neither 
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right nor wrong, has been made right by the »dpos of a community, 1184 b. 18. 
and continues to be right only so long as the »éyos declares it to be 
right. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that vopusxdy, 
as here distinguished from ¢vowdv, must not be confounded with 
réizow as distinguished from ‘oor in v. 1. 8. Ta dua are all 
those things which are recognised as right by the law and fashion 
(»duos) of a community ; some of these are nafurally, or in them- 
seives, right (dice: dixaa), others are only conventionally right (vdup 
Sica). It is also to be noticed that (here in § 1) the writer, in 
describing 1d vopixdy dixacov, seems to have in view only things 
which, being in themselves neither right nor wrong, are made right 
by »dpos. He apparently forgets that also things which are in 
themselves wrong often become conventionally right. But in § 5 
he uses words which may be understood to imply that both things 
indifferent and things wrong may become wy Slxaa—<dpoiws de 
wal ra pn vowd add’ avOpamva Sixaa ov raira ravrayou, énel 008’ ai 
wokitetas, GAAd pia povoy mavrayou xara duvow fy dpiorn. Here the 
reference must be to the rapexBeBSneviat wodsreiae in which much that 
is wapa gvow, or in itself wrong, is deemed right, #.¢. is conven- 
tionally right—in which, in fact, the dad man is the good citizen. 
The more perfect a wodtreia is—s.¢. the nearer it approaches to 
the ideal of 9 xara gdiow 4 adpiom, the more fully will its wdpipa 
realise the requirements of rd gvoudy dixacor, the element of 
voxicdy Sieatoy in its institutions and customs being small and 
consisting of what was originally :ndifferent, rather than of what is 
in itself wrong. 


rou 82 woktrixod] Kb and CCC omit these words, and read yap 
before dvoid», The omission may be easily explained as a slip of 
the eye caused by the similarity of the last words of ch. 6 and the 
omitted first words of ch. 7. K> has frequent omissions of this 
kind. On the other hand, the interpolation of wodcrscou here, per 
dittographiam, would be very natural. At any rate, it seems certain 
that the writer of the Af. Af, read here rov 8¢ duaiov instead of rov 
&¢ woktrixod dixaiov, for his version (i. 33. 1194 b. 30) not only 
begins—rée &¢ dinaioy dori ra pév Groen, ta 8¢ wduy, but ends 
(1195 a. 5) with words which, if they mean anything, mean that it 
is not rd wodctixdv Sixaovy which is divisible into ré @uowery and ro 
popcorn Sixatov.—BeArioy ovy Sixatov Td xara Pvow tov cara wéypor. add’ $ 
(qrouper, Sixady dove wodirixcw’ rd b¢ wodsTixdy dott TO Pops, OV TO Odes. 
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1134 b. 18. The difference between the Fifth Book with row 3¢ wodirizos ducue 


b. 23. 


b. 24. 


x.r.A. and the Af, Af. with ro wodcriunde core TO vdug ov rd Goce seems 
to be due to the fact that the writer of the Af, Af. does not keep 
clearly before his mind the distinction which the writer of the Fifth 
Book marks by the terms pdjupor and vopunde. 


pras Autpode@a: | Jackson’s note is—‘the editors point out thal 
this passage is inconsistent with Herod. vi. 79 awowa 3€ con Tde- 
wovyngiog: 300 peas reraypevat car dydpa aixpdXeroy éxrivay, and 
Vv. 77 xpdvy S€ Edvody oceans dtyrdws arorinnodperot. But, as Blakesley 
remarks, the prisoners in the latter case being the Chalcidian 
Hippobotae, two minae “may be considered as the ransom of a 
man-at-arms, not of an inferior soldier.” One mina, then, may 
have been the ransom of men of the lowest rank.’ 


4% 1d atya .... apéBara] Jackson’s note here is—‘On the 
strength of Herodot. ii. 42 dco pew 39 Asds OnSaréos Bpvvras ipso § 
yonov Tov OnBaiov eici, obra: pév vuy warres Gir ameydperct atyet 
@vover, Muretus proposed to read afya Asi Ovew aAAd ph wpodere. 
Cf. N. E.ix. 2. § 6, de Mirabilibus 844 2.35. (In Athen. iv. 138f 
@vove. 8 év rais xowiow aiyas Ado 3 ovddy iepeiow Zeus is not the 
divinity honoured.) But the addition of 4 does not explain the 
awkward antithesis of the singular afya and the plural dtc spdSare. 
Is it possible that adda pn is a corruption of piay #?" =To atyas bw 
adda pn mpd3ara pnd ts might be suggested ; but Zell’s conclusion 
is perhaps the safest—‘ Mureti conjectura admodum blanditur: sd 
cum Anstoteles aliam rem h. | significare potuerit sibi et popula- 
ribus suis tam notam, quam nobis nunc ignotam, ab auc:ontate 
codicum recedere nolui.’ 


Ovew BpaciSa] See Thuc. v. 11. 


Ta Wydtoparedyn] The distinction between a réyos which 
embodies the permanent necessities of the State and is presumably 
in accordance with ‘the naéura/ fitness of things,’ and a Wrcxopa 
which meets an unexpected and presumably temporary condition 
of affairs, is a commonplace in Greek political thought. One of 
the characteristics which mark the declension from ¢rers of 9 
€cxar Snpoxparia is that government by Yodiouara, or special 
decrees of the people, has taken the place of the rule of »oyos. of 
the Constitution: see Pol, A. 4. 1292 a. 2 €repor 8€ eid0s Snuoxparias 
TO wWaOt percivat TOY apyay, ¢ay povoy 1} woAiTns, apyew 8€ roy yoper’ 
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érepow «l8os Snyoxparias rida péy elvas raird, xiptor 8 elvas rd wAROos 1184.3 
wai pj ror pépor. rovro d¢ ylveras Gray ra Wodicpara Kipia f GAAd ph db 
vépos. oupSaiver S¢ rovro did rovs Snuaywyous. é» per yap rais card 
pépow Snuoxparoupérvas ov yiveras Snpaywyds, dAX’ ol BéAricro ray 
wodsrésy eiciv ev apoedpig’ Srov 9 ol ydpor pn eios Kiptor, evravda yivovras 
Ogperyeryoi. pdvapyos yap 6 dipos yiverat, cuvberos cis éx woAday ol 
yap wodXoi xupsoi eicw ovx os éxactros GAAd mdyres. “Opunpos 8€ molay 
Aéyes ode cyabyy elvas wodvKoipaviny, worepoy ravrny f Gray wAcious Sow ol 
dpxowres as éxactos, Gdn\ov. 6 3 ovy rowiros Sjpos, dre pdvapyos dy, 
(yret povapyeww bia 10 pn GpxerOar bed vdpov, cai yiveras Seororixds, Sore 
el xddaxes evripot, cai gorw 6 dijpos otros ayd\cyoy Tay povapxiar TH 
rupapvidc, 81 cal rd ROos 1d atrd, xal dude seororixa ray Bedridver, 
nai ra Wnpicpara Sonep exei ra emirdypara, xai é Snpayoyds cai 6 «draft 
el avrot nai Gyddoyor. xal pddtora 3° éxarepos (wap’) dxaripos loxvovew, 
el pay xddaxes apd tos rupawos, ol 8¢ Snpaywyoi rots onpos rois 
reovros. But, although government by yndicyara is thus opposed 
to that by »dyos, as caprice is opposed to reason, it is none the less 
true that a single Wndioua may be the vehicle of reason—may 
secure the realisation of that which is really or ‘naturally’ right, in 
an exceptional case which the general rule laid down by vopos 
could not meet : see v. 10. 6. 


§ 2. dviowg}] See note on £.N. i. 3. 2. Cf Grant, Ethics, 
Essay ii. vol. i. p. 150 on the opposition between Law and Nature. 


Sr x.7..] The fos referred to argue—Nature is invariable; the b. 25 
institutions of men (ra dixaa) vary; therefore they have no 
‘natural’ foundation. The writer meets this argument in §§ 3 and 4, 
by pointing out that ‘being variable’ and ‘having a natural 
foundation’ are not incompatible characteristics. While all human 
institutions (as distinguished from the functions of the godhead) 
are ‘variable,’ some of them are ‘natural’ and some of them are 
‘conventional.’ Which are ‘ natural’ and which ‘conventional’ is 
as plain as it is which hand is ‘naturally’ the stronger. 


al dy Mépoas] The editors compare the Afinos 315 E—316 A, b. 96. 
where these words occur in a similar context. 


§ 3. rouro 8’... b. 30 08 gdou] This is a very awkward passage. b. 97. 
Tooru is apparently ra dicaa xeicOau. This statement is untrue, 
and yet true in a sense. ‘Among the gods’ «weir ra dixaa 
oi8anes—t.¢. justice in the abstract is ‘eternal and immutable’; 


1134 b. 37. 


b. 34. 


1185 a. 2. 
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‘among men,’ however, xuwyrdy ray rd dicarcop—all human institutions 
are mutable; but not mutable in the sense of being entirely 
arbitrary: their mutability is not inconsistent with rd ebal nr ol 
gice in them. In the sphere of mathematics, and in the sphere of 
inorganic nature (e.g. rd wip), there are no variations ; but in the 
sphere of biological adaptation, to which ra dinasa— man’s actions— 
belong, vartattons are natural. Then follow the words aA)’ épes ... 
ov duce, which are unnecessary because they have been anticipated 
by the words for: péy rt eal dive. Jackson makes the whole section 
rovro 8 ...ov gvoe parenthetical; but this, after all, removes 
formally rather than practically the difficulty inherent in the 
sequence—rap’ jyir 8’ gore pév nr Kal ouce, cunrdy perros war, a))’ 
Spws dori 73 pev oice: 1d 8’ od dca. However, we must not expect 
too much logical order from the present writer, who, moreover, 
expresses himself so awkwardly as to seem guilty of the inac- 
curacy of ascribing 8inata (through dxisyra 8icaa) to the gods, con- 
trary to the express teaching of his school (see Z.. x. 1178 b 
10). It is to relieve him of responsibility for such an inaccuracy 
that Susemihl brackets the whole clause xairoc wapd ye 28 ...0 
dices 30. But perhaps we need not understand xsetras rd Sixes 
after ov8apas 29, with Grant, Jackson, Susemihl, and Peters. It 
may be allowable to supply ceeira: 13 $udcet. 


§ 4. wdvras] Bekker reads rivas, against all the MSS. apparent, 
and against J, AL, i. 33. 1194 b. 33. 


§ 5. dvotvrat .. . mwovow] sc. of Europa, Jackson. Dealers buy- 
ing up corn or wine in large quantities compute by means of large 
units of measurement ; but when they retail their stock thev find 
it convenient to use smaller units—e. g. bottles instead of hogsheads 
It may be useful to append here the passage in which the writer of 
the AL. AT, discusses the distinction between ro duces Sixatov and 10 
yop Sixatov—i. 33. 1194 b. 30 raw 3¢ Stxaiwy eort ra pev goon rab 
vopw. Set 3 ovrws trodapBavew py ws pndémore dy peramecovra’ Kai yop 
ra vce Gvra peradrapSdvovor peraBorns. A€yw 8 otoy ef rq apsotte4 
peXeTopev tmavres aet Badrrew, ywoipeba dv apdidecoe aArAa gdroa yt 
dpiorepa €ortv, kat ra Sefta ovdev Hrrov pvoe Bertiw oti rhs apiore,as. 
Kav mdvra Twomey TH aptotepa Kxabamep ty BeFia. o08¥8° Ort peraminrovss 
dia TovTO otK €otiy Guoe’ GAA’ ef ws emi rd OAL Kal Tov TAEio ypdrO? 
vutw Stapever  dptotepa ovoa aprorepa cai n defia Seba, roito gist 


J a 6 ) . 
foTiv. woautos ent rov duoe dixaiwy, py, ef peraSddrAdrAC. dia THY Hperipy 
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phow, da ovr otc forw dixaoy dica, ddAd\’ gorw. 1d ydp és én rd 1188 4.3. 
OAD Stapévor, rovro Guae Sixasoy mpopayds. 6 yap dv nyeis Odpeba nal 
puiceper, rovro cal gor: Sixatoy fon Kai Kxadovpery card yvdpor Sixatoy. 

«Artoy ob» Bixasoy rd cata Giow rov Kara vépor. AX’ & (nrovper, dixasor 

rs wodsrixdy, Td 8d wodtrixdy dotw Td vopw, 06 Td GUcE. 


$§ 6 and 7.] ‘ We have a transition of subject now,’ says Grant, @- 5. 
a return from the digression on civil justice, to inquire into 
idividual responsibility, &c. The transition is made by saying 
hat the principles of justice and injustice (ro dixacoy and réd ddsxov) 
re universals, and differ from just and unjust acts.’ See A/. A. 

33- 1195 a. 8 rd 8° adexoy nal rd adixnua ddferev Ay eivas ovTa rairdv, 
ba dors de 1d per yap ddudy dorw rd vduqp wpicperor, oloy Td T)Y mapa- 
ara@nany arocrepyoa: ddicoy dori, rd 8 adixnua ¢orw 1d 7dn adixws re 
pagar. dpoiws d¢ rd Sixatoy nal 1rd dicasompaynya ov rairdy® rd pev yap 
inasov TO Te répp opioperor, Td b¢ Oixatonpaynya ro ra Sixata mparresp. 


§ 7. xa€ Exacrov 82 adrév .. . dmoxewtdéov| Ramsauer is perhaps a. 18. 
ight in suspecting that these words are interpolated. The word 
grepow can scarcely point to anything so near as the following 
hapter, to which Zell and Michelet make it refer. The Polshcs 
‘intended book or books sept wyw»’ Jackson) or Rhel. (i. 13. 

373 b. 1 sqq.) could not be referred to in this way by the writer of 
ne Fifth Book. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Just and unjust acts being what we have described, to act justly or unjustly 

man must perform them voluntarily. If he perform them involuntarily, they 
re accidentally or nominally, not really, just or unjust acts ; i.e. they are merely 
ust or unjust acts, not his just or unjust acts. Thus, if a man restore a 
“posit involuntarily under compulsion, he ‘acts justly’ in a nominal, not 
warcal sense. Further, a voluntary act may be done either with or without 
‘ehiberate choice, i.e. either after we have turned st over in our minds, or with- 
ul previous thought. Now, toapply these distinctions to the classification of the 
ways in which one member of society may ‘ hurt’ another — 

(1) When one man hurts another without knowing that he is doing so, and 
n circumstances in which he could not be expected to know, we say that ‘an 
wcident* has happened. 

kk 
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(2) Dest mihas be sight have known, though acting without evil intent, wt 
any that Aas act is ‘ cnigabde”—for an act which can be traced ta something is 
the mans (here to his met knowing when he might have known) is ‘ culpable, 
aut wihick is dus to ssmsthing external te the mam (c.g. to kis net knowing 
enhas & was senpecsibde for hias to kseow) is @ mere ‘ accident.’ 

(3) Whas « man Aart: ancther knowingly, best without premediatim, ¢.{. 
ae angu, Aas act is am‘acdt of injustice, but he is mot himself in virtue f 
@ ‘as august sen” 

¢¢) J, Sounewer, he heert, delsherately choosing te do 20, i.e. with grenelilt 
tins, he i: ‘ am angst man, and hss act is an ‘act of impestice’ in the drid 
amar, ie. ems fer wihrk strictly no excuse can be found. Bui win 
sui augur comses @ sam to infisct hurt, premeditation is excluded, ant a 
extmuating ciyrcussstance may be found is the provecation which round kit 
angw ; fer engw arises when « man thinks that he is unjustly treated ; end @ 
peieng the ont whack springs from bes anger, we bave te ask— Has he bem 
empustiy trented?—EHow far has he racsined veal provecation?® Hee t 
a: eutckut that beth partic: may dispute in geod faith, each believing that he he: 
justice on has side. Not 20 where the question is mot about the justia f 
on adueitted act, but whether (c.g. is « business transaction) something hit 
dons done or net, ec. ¢. of A asserts that he has paid B,and B deniss A's assartitt, 
ous of the parties must be delsherately trying to treat the other unjustiz, unless 
the whole dispute be duc te a slip of memory. 

Br ts of course with the discrimination of the different dagrees of guiti diach 
ing to voluntary transgressions that a court of criminal justice has mainly 
de. Dut theve ave certain inveluntary actions which it canned eucrih— 
theses snucluntary actions which ave net dene accidentally is consequence of 
excusabls ignorance of mere particulars, but are blindly and ignorantly dom 
under the tuAnence of brutal and unxatural impulses. 


1195015. §1] Rhet. i. 13 should be read carefully with this chapter. The 


following is the version of the subject of this chapter given by the 
writer of the Af. Af—he does not seem to have had the chapter 
before him in the form in which we have it— AZ. M. i. 33. 11952 
14 wore ody ro Sixaop, cai wore of; Os Gres per cixeiy, Sray spart] 
nara wpoaipeciy cai dcouvies (rd d¢ éxovoins 8 fy, elpyra: éy rois exave 
jpir), cal Grav cides cai dy cal ¢ nai ob evexa, obras Bixasow spare. 
Gpoies cal @cavres cai 6 dducos fora 6 cides cal de cal © ani ob ive 
éray d¢ pnbey rourey cides mpafy rt Gdicov, ddicos pév ovx Core, arvyit 
dé. ef yap oldpevos roy wodepioy Groxreivey Toy waTtpa awexrewey, Gduw 
péy vi expater, dducet pévros ovbeva, aruyet 3é. wel ody rd ps adice ft 
Hduxa xpdrrovra €y re cyvoeiy dors Touro, 8 cal puxpdv cwdve éAcyero, ore 
ny ideas pad’ de Brdwre pO’ @ unl ob Evexer GA’ fy nal rw drow 
doporéoy eoriv, was Ay ywouéms rns dyvoias, dy Brawres, ovc adagor. 
dora 8) otros 6 dkopopds. ray per yap 7 dyvoa alria J rou xpatai n 
oby éxdy rovro aparre, Gore oie ddicei Sray B¢ ris dyvolas ards fj 


A ee A a a 


a an a oc Sa 


1185 a. $1. 


b. 8. 
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Big. I have little doubt that a three-fold division is really intended, 
the clause wodAd ydp «7A. explaining and giving illustrations of 
To ph adyvoouperoy péy py) ex avrg 8 dy, as distinguished from both 
rd dyvooupevoy and rd Big. Ta gvoe tmdpyovra are Opposed to rd Big 
(ff. for this opposition Me/. I. 1. 1052 a. 23 ef rs Guces rowiroy cai 
py Bia, Phys. T. 5. 205 b. 5 etm yap ay ri wou Bia nai ovy ob nédean). 
So far as ra Biasa are concerned, rpdrropey xai wacxopew eiddres: but 
these Biaa are not the only ‘involuntary actions’ which we perform 
cidcres: woAAG yap Kal ré»y hice inapydvrey (as well as ra Bicca) are 
involuntary, and yet eidcres xat wparropey nal wacxoper. The words 
by ovbév otf éxovctoy or’ axovody cor Rassow (Forsch. p. 95) has 
shown conclusively, I think, to be wrong. Iypa» and awobryoxw 
belong to the same class of gvoixd as OeppaiverOas, drAyeir, and serq, 
which in £. XN. iii. 5. 7 are said to be pyr ep nuw pa éxovora, the 
implication being that they are deovosa. Accordingly Rassow pro- 
poses to read here dy ov6ev ot’ Gf’ jyiv off Exovows eorw instead of 
the Sv ovder off éxovoroy ott dxodoidy corw of the MSS. Spengel 
(Arist. Stud. p. 211) had proposed simply to read &» ovéev éxovece 
ari, olov rd ynpay f} aroOvnoxey. Ott” dxovaioy is, I think, plainly an 
interpolation ; and the passage ili. 5. 7. 1113 b. 19 sqq., quoted by 
Rassow, is certainly in favour of his conjecture odr’ ef’ ypu o 
€xovorov, for the collocation occurs twice in it. But looking simply 
at the palaeographical conditions of the present passage itself, should 
we not be safer in accepting Spengel’s suggestion ?? 


§ 4. cai 73 xatd cupPeByxds| The force of «at (omitted however 
by Ha, Mb, Q, CCC) is explained by Mich. Eph.—«al ré xara ovp3. 
cai ro caf atte. CCC and P? read eai after duoiws. 

For the distinction drawn here see Plato, Legg. ix. 862 B cyedas 
yap, & pirat, obr’ et ris r@ didwot rt Tav Gyrwy ovr’ ei ToUvarTion adateiTaL, 
Bixacov atAGs 7 Adio ypy Td ToLovToy ovTwW Adyew, GAN’ cay FOE nai duxaiw 
tTpémw xpapevds Tis wpeAn rivd re kat BArdnry, Toure eats Te vopobery 
Gearevv, xai mpos dv0 ravra bn Brerreéov, mpds re adixiay nai BAa3ny. 


§ 5.] CL ELE. ii. 10. 1226 b. 30 Gor’ emei rd per ef aire by § 
mparrew i py mparrev, €ay tes mpatrn fh ampacry & atror cat py & 


1 If it be thought still safer to retain the reading of the MSS., we mest 
remember that the clause woAAd ‘ydp «ai «.7.A. is introduced to explain a list of 
dxovo.a, and therefore can only mean that these duce: iwapyorra are net 
voluntary. Jackson’s parenthesis a. 19 ddixnpa—a. 33 dxovoror, separating this 
clause from what immediately precedes, cannot, I think, be right. 
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Gyroray, éxéov srparres } ampaxrei, wodda 8€ rey TowuTey mparropey ov 1186 b. &. 
BovAcevoduevos ov8é wpovoncavres, avayxn Td pév mpoaperdy day dxovcior 
iva, 10 8 éxovcroy iy wpoaiperdy, kal ra pew KaTa mpoaipeoty Mayra éxovow 
elvat, ra 8 dxovowa pH sravra ara tpoaipeaw. Cf. E.N. iii. 2. 16 éxovoroy 
pay 81) haiveras (rd mpoaperdy), rd 3° Exovatoy ov way mpoaiperdy’ GAN’ dpa 
ye Td spoPeBovrcvpevor ; 

§§ 6-9.] There are three forms of SAd8y—viz. arvxnya, dudprnpa, b. 11. 
and ddixnua. When the hurt is inflicted per’ ayvoias and the agent 
is not the cause of the @yvoa—the circumstances being such that he 
could not be expected to foresee what is going to happen—the hurt 
18 aN arvynpa, an accident, or misadventure. It belongs to the class 
of rd 80° dyvouar (£. XN. iii. 1. 13). When the hurt is inflicted per’ 
@yvoias, but the agent is the cause of the dyvo (#.¢. acts ayrom»— 
E. E. ii. 9, £. N. iii. 1. 14—as a drunken man does—but not with 
the dyvoa of the poxénpéds— EL. N. iii. 1. 14—for the words dvev d€ 
waxias exclude that kind of ignorance), and might be expected, but 
for this voluntary dyvoa, to foresee what is going to happen, the 
hurt is a dyudprnpa—culpadle. When a man inflicts hurt edds per 
uy mpoSovAevcas &¢, under the sudden influence of one of the natural 
elementary passions of human nature—especially @vp~és—the hurt is 
an adixnpa—an injury. But we cannot infer from an injury inflicted 
under such circumstances that the agent is a bad or unjust! man. 
If, however, the injury is inflicted deliberately, with premeditation, 
then we may infer that the agent is a bad or unjust man. 

There are thus really four kinds of BAd8n which a court of justice 
has to distinguish. A hurts B. It is for the court to find out 
whether the hurt is an driynpa, or a dpdprnpa, Or an adicnpa dvev 
wpovotas, OF an ddixnua éx mpovoias. 

§ 6. BAaBsv] SAdsy is hurt or damage as such generically; while 
wilful hurt, s.¢. injury, is adixnpa: see Liddell and Scott s.v. BAdBn. 

per’ dyvoias| not, as Rams. seems to think, equivalent to & b. 18. 
dyrour. The writer uses per’ ayvoias as a neutral phrase to cover 
ra 3 Gyvowy, t.¢, aruynpara, and & dyvomy mparre, %.¢. dpaprnyara 
strictly so called. 

dpaprjpata] ‘here includes drvynpara as well as dvaprjpara in the 
narrower sense in which the word is used in § 7.’ Jackson. 

4 ob ¢] os vulg. Rassow (Forsch. p. 61) restores ¢, the reading b. 16. 
of K> (and CCC), as being consistent with rovrg, line 14 above. 
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196 18. § 7. Srey... dpndprype] The editors compare Ries. Lb 13. 1374 
b. 6 Soro droyipara pir Sea wepideys col pi dmb pry Sapien, Spepripare 
3é dca x} wapddoye cal ph dxd weonpias, ddupare 3¢ ica pare wapdeys dat 
segplas re daviy va yap 38: dxcbupiew dxdt wernpine. Ramenmer very 
appositely quotes Phys. B. 197 2. 18 ani vb Give elval vs wapDeyw 
rie Tixyy Spbae. & yap Aéyos § raw dei dorav, § raw. de dui cd aedd, § W 
the difference between driygpa (13 8° dyroy apérrew) and dpiprape 
(x3 dyootwra sparrew) as follows—Kal dpdéprapa péy dove, Sra ves fay 
rad dxovoins piv, sapocyer 36 ria ras PAdfins arian olev, cree dv Gp te- 
dwéxrave tiv dvOpewov, wapécyxe 82 airiay ret Givev td dy renity rien 
vofevew. ‘Ariynpe 3¢ corm, Sray wapd sacar spogdesiay & AAdfy oupfij. 
olov, «f res rofeven ex’ ipgpias, ovre cunfds, wapiere veh deixraw 
@rraiba yap wapddoyés ris § AAdBq owify asl wapddofes, aul ebdir & 
ard cuverchecey & Prdwas, el ph nara cupficfignie, DN Zaber | aria 
waca tou évov. 


b.17. dveu 82 xaxlas] added (as 2} dwd woogplas is added in the passage 
quoted from the Rhet.) to exclude the chronic dyes of the peySaple, 
as distinguished from the temporary dyene of the peOtar. What is 
called in Z. XW. iii. 1.14 the dyvo of épys is also excluded : for the 
Ouu@ woey is Said in § 8 of the present chapter to act eiSas5 pcv pa 
mpoBovrevoas d¢. In £. XN. iii, 1. 14 he is coupled with the peter as 
dyvosy—see Jackson’s note on v. 8. 6, in which he calls attention 
to this difference between the ‘Aristotelian’ view and _ the 
‘Eudemian.’ It is to be noted, however, that in § 12 of the 
present chapter the writer speaks of those who act du wafos (pqre 
uoixdy pyr’ avOpamwor, it is true) as aypoourres. 

We are to understand the dyaprqpara, then, of this section as 
AAdB8a inflicted by a drunken or careless (but not necessarily vicious) 
person. Such a person would be culpae reus, in the language of 
Roman law. BAdSa inflicted under the influence of anger belong 
to the class of ad«npara—injuriae dolo commissae—not to that of 
dyaprnpara. ‘Arvynua is the casus of Roman Law: ¢f% Gaius iii. 
§ 211 (p. 227, ed. Gneist)—‘ Is injuria autem occidere intelligitur 
cujus dolo (resulting in d8icnya) aut culpa (resulting in dudprypa) id 
acciderit, nec ulla alia lege damnum (7. e. SAd87) quod sine injuria 
datur reprehenditur: itaque inpunitus est qui sine culpa et dolo 
malo, casu (resulting in arvy_ua) quodam damnum committit’ 
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C/. Menander apud Stob. £cl. Phys. ii. 8 (Meineke, vol. iv. p. 198) 1185 b. 17. 
drvynua xidiknya diapopay Exe" | rd pév did Tiyny yiyvera, 7d 8° alpéca. 
The following passage from Justinian iv. 3. § 3-8 (p. 227, ed. 
Gneist) may be compared to illustrate the nature of cudpa (resulting 
in dpdprnpa), and its difference from casus (resulting in drvynpa)— 
‘Ac ne is quidem hac lege tenetur qui casu occidit, si modo culpa 
ejus nulla inveniatur .... . Itaque si quis, dum jaculis ludit vel 
exercitatur, transeuntem servum tuum trajecerit, distinguitur. 
Nam si id a milite quidem in campo, eoque ubi solitum est 
exercitari, admissum est, nulla culpa ejus intelligitur; si alius tale 
quid admiserit, culpae reus est. Idem juris est et de milite, si is 
in alio loco quam qui exercitandis militibus destinatus est id 
admisit. Item si putator ex arbore dejecto ramo servum tuum 
transeuntem occiderit, si prope viam publicam aut vicinalem id 
factum est, neque proclamavit, ut casus evitari possit, culpae reus 
est; si proclamavit, neque ille curavit cavere, extra culpam est 
putator. Aeque extra culpam esse intelligitur, si seorsum a via 
forte vel in medio fundo caedebat, licet non proclamavit, quia eo 
loco nulli extraneo jus fuerat versandi. Praeterea si medicus qui 
servum tuum secuit dereliquerit curationem, atque ob id mortuus 
fuerit servus, culpae reus est. Imperitia quoque culpae annu- 
meratur, veluti si medicus ideo servum tuum occiderit, quod eum 
male secuerit aut perperam ei medicamentum dederit. Impetu 
quoque mularum quas mulio propter imperitiam retinere non 
potuerit, si servus tuus oppressus fuerit, culpae reus est mulio. 
Sed et si propter infirmitatem retinere eas non potuerit, cum alius 
firmior retinere potuisset, aeque culpae tenetur. Eadem placuerunt 
de eo quoque qui cum equo veheretur impetum ejus aut propter 
infirmitatem aut propter imperitiam suam retinere non potuerit.’ 


dpaprdve: pev ydp Stay Ff dpy? dv adty 7 ris alrias| ‘It is plain,’ says b. 18. 
Jackson, ‘ that this sentence ought to restate the distinction already 
drawn between arvynya and dyaprnya: but it is difficult to see how 
Stay 9 apxy cv avrg 7 ths aitias—so the MSS., except H® M> [and 
B*] (which have «axias), and all the editors—can be equivalent to 
py wapuAdyes, and Grav é£wber to wapaddéyws. Moreover, ) apxy ris 
airias is a strange phrase. Hence I have supposed airias to be a 
corruption of dyvoias, and I find the strongest possible confirmation 
of my conjecture both in the £..V. and in the AL AL, Cf. ELM. iii. 

5-§ 8: also § 7; and AL. JL i. 33. 1195 a. 27... b. 4.’ Susemihl 
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3196s. 18. adopts Jackson’s ¢yveias. It is true that § ded vee alrins (= frie 
cijimm causae) is q Strange phrase; and I should feel tempted © 
mend it, either by substituting another word for aivies*, or ly 
retaining eiries in another sense, a3 equivalent to criseiws ined 
of caxsae, were it not for the fact that I find Hippocrates (py 
Gpxeigs lyrpests 1. - ed. Littré vol. i. p. 570) using the same expresion ) 
Aéyew § ypdhen, indice efiew abréaww sacbipwe rE dbp, bopple, 
4} Wexpe, § Sypie, § Eqpée, § DD’ é vt dy Bloom, és Apays dyeores, tly 
Ggxdy tas alving reiew deOpdnq: raw veivar ve ani ves Gasére, al 
wast rip abréqe, & § dio apebinee, dy weddein pir ai clot Miu 
auretpevées elats dpaprdsevres. ‘The fact that the phrase docs che: 
where occur (though not in the Aristotelian writings), to my mind 
turns the balance im favour of retaining it here. 


b.20. § 8. edds] ‘ Thus 6 bung sesso is accounted dade. In WN. £. ii. 
-1.§ 14 he is classed with the peéser as an dyromw: aeper U im 
ani vé O¢ dye aparrew rev dyouwera weuw 6 ylp prbsan § ipplt- 
peves ob Senet 3: Zyroay apérrew, Edda dad v2 véw clpypivas, ola adds di, 
@X’ dyits.’ Jackson, ad lec. 


BM. Sea dvaynnia § Guowad cupPaive: rots drOpdwerg] Jackson points 
out that this second éea is the subject of evpfaiea. He accordingly 
removes Bekker’s commas after sa6y and @voud. Mich. Eph. distin- 
guishes between vou and amrycaia wabq— ici 3¢ waby Gvoud, Epures, 
Avwat, HoSos* avaynaia S weiva Biya: but I think it is doubtful whether 
any distinction is intended. The writer probably wishes merely to 
point out that certain normal appetites (called indifferently ¢veui 
OF dvayxaia) common to all men, breaking out suddenly to seek 
satisfaction, may occasion injurious acts which must be treated 
differently in the criminal court from injurious acts deliberately 
planned for the satisfaction of these (natural) or other (factitious) 
appetites. It is true, however, that in vii. 4. 2 the d-ryesia with 
which the dxparjs dwAé@s is concerned are identified with ra sei 
THY Tpopay eai THY Tew adpokoiae ypeiay, and that another sphere is 





* Eg. aixfas: this term (see v. 3. 13', well known to Athenian lew, occurs 
in Plato, Legg. ix, to which the present chapter is so deeply indebted ; and m 
Pel. ii. 4. 1262 a. 26 alsia: committed by persons who are dywoserres are 
distinctly contemplated. H*, M°, and B*, with sasies, might be supposed to 
exhibit a divergent form, which, when compared with the airies of other 
MSS., would point to an original elsias. 
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assigned to the dxparjs Guyot. Accordingly, z/ it is necessary to 1185 b. 
suppose that the writer means to distinguish dvayxaia and dvoid 

here, it would be true to say that (as Jackson explains ad Joc. 

Pp. 112) gvowd way are sca xowd waci eal dp’ Scov xowd (LE. N. vii. 

6. 2), and d»ayxaia wan a species of the dvoud, including émOvpias 

al wepi ri» rpodny x.r.d. 

08 pévro: ww d8inor 81d radra odSe wornpoi’ of ydp 8a poxOnplay 4 b. 28. 
BASBy’* Stray 8 ex wpoaipévews, ABixos nal poxOnpds] 7. ¢. the merely 
instinctive operation of these natural passions, resulting in injurious 
acts, does not argue a bad character. It is when these passions are 
made ‘objects of reflection,’ and when the means of gratifying 
them to the injury of other people are deliberately sought out, that 
we can infer a bad character. It is obvious that among these 
natural passions there are some which call in the aid of reflection 
more readily than others: cf vii. 6. 3, where émé6vpla generally, as 
distinguished from 6uyds, is described as ¢éiSovdos. Hence the 
prominence given in the present passage to ra ¢x @vpod as examples 
of rd px) dx sspovoias. 

For the distinction between injurious acts produced by the un- 
premeditated operation of dvayxaia 4} duced wdby, and injury inflicted 
deliberately—especially in the form of ovxopayria—in order to 
gratify spite or greed, see Prodi. KO. 13. 951 b. 27 (quoted by Zell 
and Ramsauer)—ro pe» yap ddsceiy cai &? dpyyv xai da pdSov cal 
&:° dwBupiay wal &’ ddAdra wodda yiverat, cai ot pdvov éx wpovoias’ rd o¢ 
adiucmes ¢yxadeiy as rd wOAL dx wpovoias eoriv. 


§ 9. 8d xaddg rd dx Oupod odk dx mpovoias xpiveras| rad dx Gupoi, b. 25. 
acts done in the heat of sudden anger. In the Laws (ix. 866 D- 
867 B—a passage referred to by Bywater, Journal of Philology, 
1874, v. 115, and, after him, by Jackson, for the explanation of 
é 8 éwBovdevoas ovx dyvoei at the end of § 10 below), Plato dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of of Oupg woovvres, Viz. of éLaiduns 
nal axpofovAcUrws mparrovres, and ol per’ ewiBovdns voTepow xpdvep Typsee~ 
povpern. His words are—’Edy 8 dpa mis airéyap piv xreivg dAcvGepor, 
Oupe 84 J 1d wexpaypévor éxxpaybir, dix dei mporov 1d rowbror daha- 
Bei», Ovp@ yap 3) wéspaxra: cai rois Goo dy dfaipyns dv nal axpo- 
BovAcires rov awoxreiva: wAnyais f run roovry kapbeipwo! rwa sapa- 
xPHpa THs Spuis yevoudmms, perapéAccd re evOis Trou wenpaypévou yiyryras, 
upg 36 Kai Soros pornAaxiobdrres Adyors ff nai drips Ipyos, peradsexovres 

1 Jackson inserts ch. 6. §§ 1 and 2 here: ction, pp. xvii-xiz. 
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1185 b. 25. ry» ripeplay, Uorepor droxreiveci ria BovAnOdvres xrewat, xai Td wenpey- 
pévor avrois duerapeAntor yiyynra, Scrrovus pew 37 rovs ddvous, ws foxee, 
Geréov, nai oxedov aporépouvs bupg yeyordras, perafy Se wou rov re 
éxovaiou Kal dxovoiov Suaérar’ dy Neyopévous. ob pay GAX’ cixads cof 
éxarepos’ 5 pév tov Gupdy uAdrray nal ovx x rou wapayphya cbaxpras 
GAAa pera emPovAys Votepow xpcvp riyswpovperos Exovcign forcev, 6 b¢ 
drayuevTws rais pyais xai €x rov mapaxpnpa evbus ypopevos dmpoSovdcires 
Spows per axovoiw, €ors 8€ ovd ovros av wayrdwacw axovows GAN’ cixas 
dxovaiov. 3 yxarewoi dwopifew of rp Gupp mpaybévres ovo, wdrepos 
éxuvoious avrovs 4 Twas &¢ dxovolous vopobernréov. BéArworos pay emi 
GAnbeoraroy eis eixdva pew Gudew Ociva, repciy Bé aurdd xupis ty exBovdy 
nai ampoBovdig, cai ros pew per emPovAdns re cai Opyy «Kreipact tas 
Topeopias yaderwrdpas, rois S¢ ampoBovAevrws re xai éfaiyns mpactéepas 
vopobereiv, According to Jackson the érBovdevoas (§ 10, 1135 dD. 
33)—‘ the man who deliberately attacks his neighbour [ whether by 
way of revenge, or otherwise]’ cannot plead ¢yroa—mistake about 
injury received—because he ‘ has had time to consider the matter.’ 
Surely it is often the case that ‘time to consider the matter ’ does 
not contribute to the discovery of the original mistake, especially if 
a man ‘ droods over his supposed wrong before he retaliates.’ The 
retaliatory act of such a man is, of course, ¢x spovoias, and must be 
more severely judged than the sudden act of the @vpe owe : still 
such an emovdevcas may plead dyvoua: he may say, with truth, 
that he planned revenge because he thought that he had been 
injured—the question before the court is still wept rod 8cxaiov, not 
mept tou yeveoba. For this reason I am inclined to think that the 
émBovrevoas Of § 10, 1135 b. 33 is not ‘the man who takes time to 
retaliate,’ but rather the ovxodavray or adixws éyxakav of Prvbd/, Ke. 
13. 952 a. 1 sqq. 


§§ 9,10.] In trying a case of assault, the court, having first 
satisfied itself that the assault, alleged by the dpyioas as d:ocm~, and 
admitted by the 6up@ moay as pdevywy, was committed in the heat 
of sudden anger, and therefore without premeditation, allows the 
Ovy@ rro@y to plead in justification of his offence so committed, and 
in mitigation of its penalty, that the épyivas provoked it by what 
either really was unjust treatment, or might naturally in the cir- 
cumstances be mistaken for unjust treatment. The question before 
the court is—Was there provocation, or apparent provocation. 
sufficient to justify the assault in any degree ?—epi rot deeaor 
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dyquofnreiras, The finding may de that the didcer is poxOnpds, but 1185 b. 25. 
cannot be that the devyer is pox6npds. It is only in cases where the 
fact of the offence alleged by the duno» is denied by the devyer 
(dray wepi rov yertobas audicBnraeos), that one or other of the two 
parties (it is uncertain which) mus be pox6npés, and guilty of 
deliberately wronging the other—either the &«e» in bringing an 
accusation which he knows to be false, or the devyer in having 
committed an offence which he does not attempt to justify, but 
denies ; see hel. iii. 17. 1417 b. 27 (quoted by Jackson)—y# Aa»- 
Gavire & ori dvayxaioy ¢y ravryg ri aypioByrnce (f.¢. rH wept Tov 
yevécba) pdvy rv érepor eivas rromnpdv’ ov yap doTw dyvou alria, Sowep 
ay ef reves wept tov duaiov duguSnroiey: cf. Pol. 4. 13. 1300 b. 25 
(quoted by Grant, Jackson and Ramsauer) sepi re ray de mpovoias 
aai wept rev dxovciwy, cal doa duodoyeira: pev, auducBnreiras S€ wept row 
Ocnaiov. 

I said above that I do not agree with Bywater and Jackson in 
identifying the émBovdevoas of § 10 either entirely or partly with the 
man ‘who takes time to refaliate’—<é rdv bupdy huAdrrey xai ove dx 
rou wapaxphya «faidens, GAG pera emiBovrns Vorepow xpdvy Tipwpotpevog 
of Legg. ix. 867 A. ‘The man who takes time to retaliate ’—4 
pera émiBovdns ripeopovpevos—does not lose sight of the awopern 
adiaia, because he ‘takes time’; and his act of retaliation is, as 
often as not, done openly, and its reason avowed afterwards. The 
issue before the court would then be mepi rov dxaiov and not wepi 
rou yexobau. But the émPovdevoas of § 10, I take it, as contrasted 
with the 6up¢q mop (6 oldperos ddixeicOa) is a person whose conduct 
does not raise the issue sept rov dxaiov. He cannot therefore be 
identified with the pera émSovAis ripepovpevos who avows his premedi- 
tated act, and pleads justification—with success, as we sometimes see 
in the French and Italian law-courts. Nor can it be right to identify 
him (as the Paraph. does) with the épyicas, who may be entirely 
innocent of the ddi«ia attributed to him by the 6vpq wos. It only 
remains that we identify him with the man who deliberately 
injures his neighbour no/ by way of revenge for real or imagined 
wrong. A good example of such an ¢mBovAevoas is 6 ddixes 
éyxahéow, oF 6 auxopurray Of Prod/. KO. 13. 951 b. 29, and 952 a. 1, 
who, as d&scw», accuses the gdevyor of having done something, 
which the latter denies having done. In such an apqucSqrnots epi 
row yertoOa, if the jurors’ votes are divided equally for the drcoce» 
and for the gevyer, the verdict is, of course, given in favour of the 
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3285 b. 28. latter—but the writer is at pains to explain why—because the déam, 
sf he has really brought a false accusation against the ¢evyas, mast 
be held to have done so knowingly and «x speveies, whereas the 
geiyes, sf he committed the offence charged, may have comuitted 
it dvev spovoias. ‘The passage runs as follows—+ré piv yap alae ai 
3° dpyie cal dd péfew nai 8: dxbupiay ani 3° Dra wedda yiverar, asl ob 
pévow dx spovoias® rd 8¢ adizuwc dynadetw Gs Td weds dx species ete. 
dove ewei ivas al Wiha: yeydvac:, rd Sé adixwe Téw eyandowra cyaew 
nal rie Gevyorra Gbuety, hacdow upbivres rev adixnac Cynahosores vb sae 
Te pevyorre 6 vopobiras dwérnper. . . 952 2. I dre pelle pév ddan é & 
spovoias aiixse § S pd dx wposcias. 6 pév 34 cverherraw Goi cx spweies 
Gdcxei, & 3é Erepdy ve dduciy va pév Bs) dvdyege va: 82 3c’ Eyoosan, ra 3i Eves 
fruyen aduceiy are oupsiares. Srav dé ice yivavra: al Wager, é pir daw 
néxprrat ind rée iplocan éx spoveias dduneiv, 6 32 Gecyur bed va Lewin 
adineiy piv ob pévros ye éx spovelas, Sore ewel Gduxew peile xixgeres 6 hin 
rou devyovror, elxdrac é vopoberys mamy Expwe rae va Chdrre Gisswre. 

The és ovdcvcas, then, being the man who deliberately injures 
his neighbour (by bringing a false accusation against him, o 
otherwise) without having received provocation, the 8 pé&b. 33 will 
be the 6vpq socée—the man who retaliates in the heat of anger—and 
the & d¢ will be the ds:Boutcioas as just described. I think that 
the whole passage from 8 b. 25 to 8 8 of 1136 a. 1 is of the nature 
of a parenthesis; and that the words day & cx spoapéceas Bias, 
adicei a. 1 resume the main thread of the discussion by repeating, 
in a slightly altered form, what had been said before the parenthesis, 
viz. Gray 3° €x wpoapécews, Gdixos Kai poyOnpds b. 25. The sense of the 
whole parenthesis from &é to & of may be brought out thus—An 
act done in the heat of anger is not treated at law as an act pre- 
meditated by the agent: for (1) it arises from provocation received 
from another; and (2) the agent as gdevye» admits the act, and 
pleads in justification the provocation which he has received. He 
stands on an entirely different footing froin that one of the two 
parties in an aygeoBnrnocs wept rou yereuba who is proved guilty— 
for one or other of them mus? be guilty of premeditated wrong— 
either the devyer of committing an act which he knows cannot 
be justified, and therefore denies, or the dune» of bringing an ac- 
cusation which he knows to be false. The party found guilty in 
such a case differs from the 6vpg wade in not being unaware of 
having plotted an injury (6 3€ ¢wBovdevoas ote ayvoe), and in 
not thinking that he has received an injury which justifies his act 
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(8 pew [t.¢. 5 Ovpg mode] oferas adiccicbu, 8 8 [t.¢. 5 érBov- 1185 b. 35. 

Mich. Eph., Coraes, Michelet, Ndtel, and Peters, refer 8 pdr 
and & 3¢ to the dpyicas and the Oupp wow» (they differ, however, as 
to which is which), thus treating the words 6 8 émiBovdetoas otk 
gyvoei as parenthetical (Ndtel rejects them from the text—Quaes- 
honum Arisiolelearum specimen, p. 43). The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that the opyicas may or may not be conscious of having 
done something to merit the retaliation of the @vyg soe», and 
accordingly the statement 8 pé» oferac adixeicda: would not always 
be true of him. But it is always true of the 6vyq wo», whose 
sudden dpyn is ext dawopévn adiuia. Nor could the words 8 & od 
(sc. otera: ddixeioOar*) always apply to the dpyicas. If he is conscious 
of having done nothing to merit the attack of the 6vp@ rad», he will 
think that he has been unjustly treated. It seems plain, then, that 
the words 8 pév otera: ddixeicba: refer to the Ovupq wordy, and the words 
8 3 of to the éw:BovdAevoas, who, as 1 have tried to show, is neither 
the man ‘who takes time to refaliate’ (Jackson), nor the dpyicas, 
but that one of the two parties in an ayguoBnrnois wept rou yertoOas 
who is proved to be pox@npés. The words 6 & emBovdevoas ob« 
@yvoei are thus not to be treated as parenthetical. 


dai gatvopdry x.7.4.] Fritzsche compares £. XN. vii. 6. 1. b. 28. 


éy toig ouvahAdypac:] The Paraph. Heliod. has—ob yip, Sowep b. 29. 
dy ros dxovgiog cuvadAdypacw sya, ovrw xgrruvda } audio Sarnone 
yiveras dy cxeivns piv yap 4 mpatis apduoBnreirat’ olov, «2 Trae rip 
sapacarabnxny rd Sdvecor, nal AaBor oin adwedwxe, xdy rovro 8x67, 
wompos evOus cai dducds dorw, ef py émidabipevos dpreiraa—t.e. the 
reference is to éxovota cvvadAdypara—e. g. B sues A for an alleged 
debt; and A swears that he has already paid it: one of the 
two must be poxé6npds, unless the one in error has simply 
forgotten the circumstance in dispute—B the circumstance of his 
having been paid, or A the circumstance of his not having paid. 


dy ph 8d AROny adrd BpSow] ‘I think,’ says Jackson ad /oc., b. 92. 
‘that the subject of dpécw is ¢ re dpyicas cal 6 cpyobels, who do not 
raise the issue of fact unless they do it through forgetfulness, ¢.¢. 


t This seems to be the only legitimate way of completing the clause. Nutel 
(p. 43) supplics oferas dxcivov d&ecioGas, in the interest of his interpretation of 


the passage. 
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1185 b. 81. the forgetfulness which results from anger. These words ar 


commonly understood to refer to the two parties concerned in a 
ovrdtAXaypa, “ubi fieri non potest quin eorum alter qui ita contro- 
versantur pravas sit, nisi forte oblivio intercessit” (Victorius on 
Riel. iii. 17): but (1) why is atrd dpSow in the plural? and (s) 
what precise idea do these words convey? According to my 
interpretation, they stand for sepl red yeriot dpgesfyréew. | 
confess that I do not see any difficulty in reconciling the plural 
with the common interpretation. The words a» p) deh Ash aivd 
deaow are added to qualify the immediately preceding statement, 
Sy dacyey riv Erepow elves poxOnpér, the subject of Spicw being’ of sql 
dpcoByreiy. It is practically, if not exclusively, among dpgertiy 
taoes arising out of éxodova ovsadAdypare that these exceptional 
cases of ré dca AnOye Spay will occur. It is just possible, however, 
that in an action arising out of an dxetror cved\\eypa, such a8 
assault, the Guyq wody might 3&4 .Ag6q» maintain erroneously that 
he had not committed the assault. 


11360... § 11. xai xard raér x.rd.] These words, as Ramsauer and 


Jackson point out, are closely connected with the immediately 
preceding ddixei, after which, accordingly, a comma, not a fall stop 
(Bekker), should be placed. 


a2. Stray wapd... tov] when his act is inconsistent with the 


a. 3. 


yewperptxr dvadoyia of Distributive Justice, or the dpOpyruny iodras of 
Corrective Justice. 

dpoius 8 nai Sixacos, Sray poe dpevos Sixaronpayy| Thisanswers 
to day 3 dx mpoapécews AAdWy, adixet above. 


a4, Sixacompayet 8¢] as distinguished from wpoehspevos dx 


a. 5. 


§ 12.] This section states the principle according to which 
ovyyveopun is to be extended to actions or withheld from them, and, 
as Ramsauer points out, naturally follows sections in which the 
writer has laid down principles in accordance with which degrees 
of guilt may be discriminated in a court of justice: ‘ owyyrépy enim 
necessario ad rdv xpivovra pertinet.. Jackson has an important note 
here—‘ These words [ray & dxovoier] answer to rév 3¢ éxovgiew in 
§ 5: but it must be observed that the axovo.a of the present section 
include actions which do not appear at all in the foregoing classi- 


fication, The dca py pdvor dyvootvres GAXG nal &' dywocay duapravovew 


| 
! 
| 
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are the arvyjpara of § 7: the dca pi 3: dyvoay, GAd’ dyvoovrres péy 1136 a. 5. 
dua wdbos 8¢ pyre hvorixoy pnt avOpwnudy are neither the dyaprypara 
nor the ddinpara of §§ 7, 8, but acts characteristic of the inhuman 
win... compare vii. 5. The acts in question are dxovora because 
the perpetrators of them are not responsible agents, but they are 
NOt cvyyvepored, because they are even more detestable than 
ordinary vicious acts.’ Cf Grant ad loc.—‘ The police-courts 
afford frequent instances of the infliction of brutal injuries which 
are “not forgivable,” though the perpetrators seem hardly respon- 
sible beings.’ Mich. Eph. accordingly is wrong when he says— 
Gaovow wiv fouxe Afyesw wavTa rd wapd mpoaipeow ywdpeva’ Td yap Kara 
sdOos yuwdpera wpd ddiyou dxovoia pév alter ampoaipera 8¢. viv 8€ rois 
deovoians imayes xal ravra’ cai Gavpacroy ovdey ei exovota A€ywwr ravra 
wauy dxovoid now xovora péy yap Soxei elvas xa Goov ov &° dyvoay 
yivera, dxovow 8¢ ad mddw caf’ Scoy ov xara mpoaipeciy: wrong also, 
when he illustrates ra &d wdOos pore dvoudy pyr’ avOpemwov by rd 
rouiade rpodis émbupeiv nai rowovd revos méparos, vlov capkds wepdixos eat 
owvou yAuxéos, adding that 6 da ratra duaprncas ox dor) ovyyrapns aco. 
If the pyre Gvoud pyr’ avOperwa aby of the present section are thus, 
as Mich. Eph. explains, merely the toe cai ¢rideros édwibvpias of iii. 
HI. I, and not ra Onpiddn waby of vii. 5, it would not perhaps be in- 
consistent with the terminology of Book iii to say that the man 
who acts under their influence does so d&yvoéy, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that even the writer of the present section might—care- 
lessly perhaps—say so; but it would be in direct opposition to the 
doctrine common to the Fifth and Third Books to speak of the 
Bios nal driberos dxtbvpias aS producing acts which are dxovova. Since 
the acts are said to be dxovow, we can only understand that the 
pyre huoid pyr’ dvOposwa way which cause them are Onpeadn wa6n. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


It may make our conception clearer of the relation between ‘ treating unjustly” 
and ‘ being treated unjustly, if we try to answer, or at least to stale, distinctly 
some difficult questions connected with the ssebject— 

Can a man consent fo be treated unjustly ? 

Or ts st always aguinst his will that a man is treated unjustly ? 
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Or és it sometimes with his consent, and sometimes against his will, that « 
man ts treated unjustly ? 

‘ Treating unjustly’ ts always a voluntary act: from which st might be 
inferred that ‘ being treated unjustly’ is always against the sufferer’s will. But 
on the other hand, although ‘ treating justly’ ts always a voluntary act, we find 
that just treatment is not always voluntarily accepted—for the criminal whe % 
punished is treated justly against his will. What ts true, then, of ‘ beng 
treated justly’ may be true also of ‘ being treated unjustly ’—it may be true that 
sometimes a man receives unjust treatment voluntarily, and sometimes against 
Ais will. But when we are told that a man sometimes receives unjust treat- 
ment voluntarily, we must refer to a former distinction, and ask—TIs the 
unjust treatment inflicted by an unjust agent,i.e. by ome who deliberately 
intends to inflict unjust treatment? For tf not, then st is only nominally and 
not really that the sufferer is ‘treated unjustly, and tt may be true that 
he voluntarily accepts what ts thus nominally unjust treatment, although 
he could not voluntarily accept what ts really unjust treatment, vis. treatment 
intended fo injure him—i. e. could not accept ttasintended. Take the case of the 
incontinent man: with full knowledge of all the circumstances he voluntarily 
hurts himself, or allows another to hurt him: therefore, tt may be argued, & 
man can voluntarily treat himself unjustly, or injure himself, and voluntarily 
accept injury from another. But does such a man wish to be treated 
unjustly. i.e. does he make his own loss or ruin his end! Surely not. He 
still wishes for his own good, i.e. makes his good his end. What he voluntarily 
snflicts wpon himself, or allows another to inflict, ts hurt, not injury. Our 
answer, then, to the question, Can a man consent to be unjustly treated 
or injured? is ‘No,’ for he cannot wish to be injured,i.e. he cannot make his 
oun loss or ruin kisend. In short, whenever a mans injured, there must te 
another person to injure him by acting against his wish, i.e. éy zenerimg 415 
personality. Accordingly, when a man‘ gives away gold for brass, or, as the 
eguilable man often does, assigns to himself in a distribution less tian hes 
legitimate share, he ts not really injuring himself. He does not make his vn 
loss or ruin his end; nay, he may have his own good tn the form of popuianty 
or honour distinctly in view. 

In distribution the charge of injustice attaches to the distributor, moi to the 
party to whom ke has awarded too much: and it 1s never himself but always 
other people that the distributor injures. Ifhe distribute unfatriy, under com- 
pulsion or tn unavotdable ignorance of essential circumstances, the &tsir tous 
ts of course tn itself an unfair one, but the distributor is not held to be an un- 
fair man, If, however, he distribute or decide unfatrly with full know edge of 
what he ts doiny, he has generaliy a personal interest tn the form whi hrs 

ward takes—apffropriating to himself, if not a bribe, tts eguivacent in che 
gratitude of the favoured party, or tn the satisfaction of his spite against 2% 
unfairly treated party. 

Neglect of the distinction on which we have inststed between the nomina.y 
and the really just or unjust act, has given rise to the opinion that tt ts an esiy 
matter to perform just acts, and that the just man has the faculty of perfor sing 
both just and unjust acts. But, to be really yust, acts must be perfor nied by a tust 
man, and a just man is the result of long and difficult training, as 2 god 
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dector is the result of long study and experience. Moreover, the formed 
character of the just man is not a@ faculty capable of producing contraries, but 
manifests ttself only in just acts. 

Justice exists only for a being whose participation in the enjoyment of good 
things may be greater and less than his desert, i.e, it exists for the normal man, 
net for the gods whose desert ts infinstely great—not for the incurably wicked who 
are harmed by the smallest share of such good things. 


$1. "Awophoae 8° dy ris, ef ixavig Siipiotar}] See Argument of this 1186 a. 10. 
chapter sud inz#, for the connexion with the subject of last chapter. 
In that chapter certain principles by which acacrai must be guided 
in estimating the guilt of various offences were laid down. The 
present chapter pursues the same subject, discussing questions 
evidently important for &3:nacrai—viz. How far can a man consent 
to receive injury? If he consent, is he really znjured, and does the 
offender really injure him, or only do him harm? Or, must we 
look more to the intention of the offender than to the consent 
(whatever that may mean) of the sufferer, in estimating the guilt 
of the offender? Ramsauer indicates the connexion between this 
chapter and the last by the words—‘ Judicis vero quantum intersit, 
si verum sit volenti non fieri injuriam, nemo non videt.’ 


EdpimiBns eipnxe | Mich. Eph. has—maparidera: rd rov Edpsridou tapBeia 8. 1. 

«x rou BeANepoparros eis wiotevow Tov gorw éxdvra adiceioba, Wagner 
(Eurip. Fr. p. 40), followed by Dindorf (Zur. Fragm. ’Adcueor A ef 
B) supposes that we have two lines of a ortyopv6ia from the ’AAcpaier 
6 da Yoidos (referred to in £. XM. iii. 1. 8). The first line (in 
which he reads caréxrav for the xaréera of the extant MSS.—the MS. 
from which the ve/. /rans. is derived seems to have had «arécray) he 
assigns to Alcmaeon (who has killed his mother), and the second 
line (after which he places a note of interrogation) he assigns to 
Phegeus. Fritzsche, adopting a conjecture of Grotius, inserts od 
before 6Aoveay (codd.),-comparing Eurip. Asppol. 319 pidros pv’ 
axdAAvo’ oy éxovoay voix éxa». Susemihl also reads § ob OéAcvcap: 
Jackson and Bywater read 4 obx éxotcays. 


§§ 1, 2. wérepoy ydp «.7.A.] The reasoning may be exhibited as ©. 18. 
follows :— 

adiaciv is alway's dxovowoy: Is adixeioOa: then always deovoior? Or, 
ig it sometimes écovasor, Sometimes axovaros ? 

Perhaps the analogy of ducasonpayeiv and d&xasoveba may help us :— 

Scaaronpayew is alway's dxovowy : But, do we find that daawveba is 
always ixovovy ? 

| 


1136 a. 15. 


a.16. 


a. 17. 


a. 19. 
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No: &ixawveGa is sometimes éxovoroy, sometimes dxoveror : 

So, the analogy of &cnaompayeity and acxaoveba: does not favour 
the inference that, because ade is akways éxovowsr, adiucioba is 
always dxovowv. It rather favours the inference that ddiuccioba: is 
sometimes dxovotoy, Sometimes éxovcroy. 


§ 1. nat dpa «.1rA.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 40) raises a difficulty 
here. If the question sdérepow yap «.r.A. be answered to the effect 
that ddiueioba is ray dxovoroy, the question xal dpa way ovress } exeives ; 
is excluded: if, on the other hand, it be answered that ddsucioba is 
not say dxovowov, what is the use of going on to ask whether it is ré 
pév éxovoroy rd 8 axovowv? No one, surely, would suppose that it 
could be way ¢xeivas—t. ¢. wav éxovotor. 

The confusion indicated by Rassow doubtless exists. But it need 
not surprise us. It is caused by the writer’s formalism. He makes 
a point of stating all the formally possible alternatives. There 
seems to be no suspicion about the substantial soundness of the 
text, although the words dowep «al rd ddixet» way éxovorow | 17 are 
probably a dittograph of the identical words in the line above. 


4 TS pew exodcioy Td 8 dxodciov;] ‘or is ddi«eisOas sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes involuntary ?’ 


§ 2. dot’ eUNoyor dyrixetofar Spoiws xaG’ éxdrepoy, rd 7 aScucioba 
Kai SixaodcGar % éxovctov h dxovorov etvar] Bywater, following Kt 
{and CCC], omits ré before dixaodcGa. This seems to dispose of 
the difficulty which Rassow (Forsch. p. 96) finds in taking r’ as 
coupling the whole clause rd r° ad«eiobar . . . dxovorov eivas with 
what goes immediately before, and to make it unnecessary to con- 
sider the conjecture—«at for xa@ before éxdrepo»—with which he 
proposes to meet the difficulty. 


§ 3. wera x.7.4.] I hardly think that Bywater’s éweira (to cor 
respond with mparoy pev a. r1), for the éme of the codd., is a necessarr 
change. See Argument of this chapter (§§ 3-6) for the further 
step taken in the discussion here. The writer’s feeling when he 
wrote énei may be expressed thus—‘ adxetoOa: is really (as adntes) 
always dxovowov: and cases adduced to prove that it is mof akeays 
dxovotoy (just as dixatovoba is not alway's éxovowy) are deceptive : for 
(éret § 3), if we examine them, we shall find that they are only cases 
Of adica macyev, not of adixeicOa, Now, dda mparrey carries with 
it Only dda ndoxev, not adixeioda, To injure B, A must hurt him 
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wishing to hurt him. If A hurt B without wishing to hurt him 1186 a.38, 
then B is hurt (fAdwrrerat, ddica xdoxes), but not injured (ove adcceiras) 
by A. To apply this principle to the case of the deparjs so com- 
monly adduced to prove Gre ori dxdvra ddicciobas, OF Gre fori adrdy 
airdy ddueiv—the dxparns either hurts himself proprio motu (§ 4), or 
allows another person to persuade him to hurt himself (§ 5). His 
act is admittedly voluntary. But what is its real object, as that 
object presents itself to him at the moment of action? His own 
pleasure, not his hurt. He does not wish to hurt himself, or be 
hurt by another person; he merely desires pleasure. When he is 
hurt by himself, his passive side cannot complain of injury (ré 
d8uxeic6as), for his active side, not being able to wish what his 
passive side is unwilling to suffer, cannot wish to hurt the latter. 
Hence ov« évdéxeras atrév airdy dducciy, But where the deparns is not 
agent and patient in one, but patient yielding to the solicitations of 
another person, he may receive injury (rd a&xeic6a) from that other 
person in so far as he is seduced to do, because pleasant to his 
feeling, what his tempter, even while he tempts him, knows to 
be hurtful, perhaps ruinous to his person. He is injured (adcceiras), 
because his tempter injures him (dd«ei), But he cannot be his 
tempter’s accomplice against himself. He is with his tempter as 
holding out a pleasure to feeling, but not as ignoring his person: 
gia adixeirat dxdoy 6 dxparis im dddov. 

Jackson explains the present passage by distinguishing two 
successive stages in rd «xar’ axpagiay, ‘ According to Eudemus,’ he 
says, p. 117, ‘we must distinguish in ra xar’ depaciay two successive 
stages : (1) that in which the BovAnors resists, and therefore the man 
is dxev, and (2) that in which, the BovAnors having given way to the 
emOvpia, the man is éxw», but oid» mapa rh» abrov wacye BovAnow. 
Thus the dxparns is not simulfancously ixav and apa mi BovAnow 
géoxer, and therefore the phenomena of dxpacia do not countenance 
the theory that a man may éxa» ddiceiobas” :—and again p. 118, ‘in 
the first stage A is not éxe», because SovAnows, being dominant, 
resists : in the second stage A is éxé» but not adxovperos, because 
éxebvpia, being dominant, assents to B’s solicitations, BovAnors having 
now given way. Of course it is quite true that in the deparne 
there is a struggle between éwi6upia and Acyos, in which the former 
eventually prevails. This struggle takes time, and two stages 
may very properly be distinguished in it. But it is scarcely correct 
to speak of the dxparns being ‘not écké»’ in the first stage—é.e, 

Lla2 
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42380.38. icfere be acts. A won is dum, oF wat Summ, pouperly any ot be 
moment of acting (sre mi. 2. 6) Mow, @ is ageerd tet fe 
deporis ot the moment of acting is Saio—wiketheer be temagt hime, 
or be tempted by seother. The question io—wilet is die real cial 
of his voluntary action, 23 that object porsrnts acl tn him at the 
moment of acting? His seal object, thes determined, is prevst * 

not his own hast. He acts to satialy am inoleted dafigis, | 
mot to do harm to his personality, as thet is erpecerated t bis, { 
more or less adequately, by his Battqea—the peincigie of alice j 
servation within kim. Im yielding incontinently to pleeeer be ‘ 
imdeed violates the principle of oclf-conservatiem wien bie ys 
voluntary act, but without reeling Gat he docs sp. Hicuce, im oe ; 
language of the present pasunge, ofc dint aisle aledo—when acing | 
alone be does not plot his own bunt ; and efx Gases defo—vhen | 
yieldimg to the solicitations of another he docs mat comapne wih | 
that other to burt himself. 
2.90. én’ dndoripu] tc. és] res apirren ani Git ves wdoyem «As Mich | 
when the agent spirrea ots cupfifige: Sunios che: (uv. & 1), he | 
0.27. wi tev é3ixev] The omission of éi has been suggested. The 
suggestion is plausible: but the MSS. are apparently all agamst & 
a29. éSuvaroy yip xr} Fritzsche and Grant quote Rieti 13. 
1373 b. 27 éore dy 13 BuxcicOa: TS twd Exiwres Ta Slee saszeu. 


a3l. § 4 duos] explained by Mich. Eph as= doe xpoe@geye, ‘ without 
qualification.’ The qualification or addition necessary is sapped 
in § 5—-~wapa ry cxeivoy Bowlyow. ‘Adem 1S not simply hartng 
voluntarily, but hurting voluntarily for the sake of hurting. The | 
victim cannot, without denying his own personality, be a party 
this. He must always wish to be himself intact. That Sewrgezs, 35 
distinguished from és6upia, expresses—often inadequately enough 
—the personality or self is a doctrine which Aristotle shares with 
Plato: see notes on iii. 4. It plays a great part also in te 
philosophy of Plotinus—c/ especially a passage Zs. vii 8. p. 747 
sqq., the key-note of which is—oty owep Ervyen core, GX’ Sxep Geet 


auros. 


0.34. don 82 nai Touro by tuw dwopoupévwr] Discussed afterwards 8 





a a a eee 
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chapter 11. The words before us come in strangely here. They 1186. 34. 
seem to refer back to a list of dropovyeva: but no list has been 
given. 


§ 5. & Stopropds] = dpiopds: viz. that given at the beginning >. 3. 
of § 4. 


§ 6. BAdwrera: per ody . . . odBeis ydp BovNerar] BAarrecba may b. 5. 
be ¢xotowr, but ddixeicGas cannot be: for no one can conspire 
against his own personality. The words ovtdeis yap BovAera, ‘no 
man knowingly denies his own personality ’—‘ no man makes his 
own hurt his end’ (see iii. 4. 1 7 8¢ BovAyous rov rédous coriv), are 
equivalent to adieeiras ovdeis ékea»—‘no man submits voluntarily to 
hurt which he feels to be simply hurt, and knows that his assailant 
regards as simply hurt.’ 


otre yap PovNerat . . . mpdrraw apdrra| of. FE. £. ii. 7. 1223 b. 7. 
b. 6 BovAcra: 3 obdels & oferar eivas xaxdy, GAG phy 6 dxpareucpevos 
ovy & Bovdera wucei’ rd yap map’ & oleras BéArictoy eivas mpadrray Oe 
emOupiay axpareverOa éariv, 


ody & ofera:] This is the reading of K» alone, preferred by b. 8. 
Bekker and Bywater. Other MSS. read 8 ov«, preferred by Jackson 
and Susemihl. Jackson however calls attention to £. £. ii. 7. 
5223 b. 7, where 6 dxparevdpevos ovy & Bovdrera: sorei Seems to be in 
favour of Bekker’s preference. 


§ 7. “Opnpos] Jiad vi. 236. b. 9. 


§ 8. dn 8 Sv wpoedépeOa 80° dorw eiwetv] The first of these two b. 15. 
questions (drepcy wor ddiei 5 veivas) has not been mentioned 
before as a question to be discussed; and the second (¢ ¢ore 
avrév atrov adie) has already been partly discussed (§§ 4 sqq.) in 
connexion with the question «i forw éxdvr’ adieiaOa, from which, 
however, the writer evidently wishes to distinguish it, for he says 
wept per ov» Tov ddixeicOus Gre ovy exovcroy SnArov. ére 8 Sy x.7.A. 

The word mpoedopueba is certainly strange in the absence of a 
definite list of awopias to which reference might be made—as 
Ramsauer says, ‘Contra usum Aristotclis est ad spoaipeciv riva 
quam inter scribendum habucrit animo absconditam se verbis 
revocare’. Perhaps Zell is right in supposing the reference to be 
to § x of the present chapter—emopnaee 8 dv tis ef ixaras deaproras 
wept rou adixeioOas xai adiceiy’ upwtow per el Cote... éxovra adixeicOas. 
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1196 b.15. Having discussed this first question, and surnmed up the rent } 
‘with wepl piv ob» rot dduciobas Er: ety dxoberer Beev (§ 8), he goes ca 
with én & de to discuss two other questions contemplated (but no 

. announced) at the beginning of the chapter. 
b.17. § 9. ef ydp &Bdyera| ‘These questions seem to be connected, - 
for if . . .’, Jackson. 
13 mpérepow dex Ody] the former alternative in the first question, 
viz. dduei 6 velpas—explained by the epexegetical clause aa é | 
Suavépew dducei GAN’ ody 6 Exan rd wAcov. : 
b.al. drarrwruds] see v. ro. 8. 
ToGro] rd Zdarrov airg wipew. This statement must not be taken 
éshés. We must qualify it with the spéodeors, ¢. 2. rot galipn— 
érépou yap dyaGou w\covexrei, olov row xadov. : 
b.2% 705 dwhds xadod] dxdés is perhaps used here to distinguish the 
caddy itself, truly so called, from &éfa the appearance of it. 
b. 28. Adera: xard}] Bekker inserts nai before xard without MS. authority 
Jackson’s note is ‘nai Ob?’ 


tav Scopropsy] § 5 above. 
b. 24. Sid ye rotro] 7. ¢. in consequence of rd ZAarrop aire ripen. 


b. 25. § 10. davepdv 8€ 8m xai . .] He has hitherto treated the first of 
the two questions stated in § 8 in its bearing on the second. He 
now treats it on its own account. 








b.26. exwv dei] Rassow (Forsch. p.61) expunges dei, conjecturing (wih 
much plausibility, I think) that it is the corruption of an old ditto- 
graph ade which K> now alone retains (in place of dei after 
éxov). If we retain dei we can hardly take it, with Zell, as in the 
idiom 6 dei dpywy: the meaning must be that, although the sk 
xov is often a mAcovéxrms in the ordinary sense of that term, he 
not a/ways so. 


b. 27. Swdpxe] Grammatically imdpye goes with the second ¢ as well 
as with the first; but logically it goes with the first only, thus— 
ov yap @ rd ddi«oy imdpye dduei, dAdX’ 6 éxovvies rovro wows. lt 
is not the maternal presence of rd d&«xoy in a man’s circumstances 
(irdpxorra), but its formal presence in his disposition, and efficiency 
in his will, which makes the dd«é». I think that Jackson is wrong 
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with ¢ ro Gduo [sc. rou] twdpye—note on § 11. The reading 1196 b.27. 
Gducor fx twdpya given by pr. K> suggests aduor dyew ixapya, 
which would be a tolerably satisfactory reading, although the 
special force of isdpye as opposed to soci» would be lost. 

Touro 8 Shey 4 apy) THs pdfews] rovro is rd éxdera woueip—‘ the b. 38 
initiation of a voluntary agent (ré éxdera sosiv) is the efficient cause 
of the action; and this resides in the distributor, not in the 
receiver.’ 


§ 11. odu ddunet pér, woret 82 rd GBixa] Zell and Michelet make b. 31 
the AapSarer the subject of these verbs. As a slave, at the bidding 
of his master, may perform an unjust act, without being himself 
chargeable with injustice, so the AapSdrer may participate in an 
unjust act (sos ra ddeca), without being himself unjust in respect 
of it (cde). Mich. Eph., Grant, and Ramsaner, on the other 
hand, make the dcavepew the subject. This latter is the more 
plausible construction of the two, because the davépes is the subject 
in § 10 and also in §§ 12 and 13, and because it does not require 
us to stretch the meaning of seuw so as to include what is after all 
sdcxew. Jackson adopts a third course. He takes the § closely 
in connexion with § 10, omits érs (as a dittograph of the first two 
letters of éxei), and makes 9 yeip nai 6 oixergs the subjects of the 
verbs adeei and wows ‘I suppose the sentence thus altered,’ he 
says, ‘to be a justification of the distinction just made between 6 ré 
Sdca0e (sc. sours] iwdpye and ¢ ré éecera roure wou. The Paraph. 
seems to have understood the sentence as I do.’ The following 
are the Paraphrast’s words—@aireres 8¢, Gri 6 dsamipew acei naff 
ait, 6 &¢ AapSavee asta cupiseSqnos cxewos yap abexet coll avro, bs caus 
rouro wout. ‘Exsw &¢ ris woe, Gray 5 wap ate TH Spafees 9 aiTia cai 
§ dp} rod wouix ris 84 Laropis 9 dpxy wapa rp dammers 6 dpe 
Saripew ro whéow akieti caf aisd, GAN’ oly 6 Lexdpevos” of yap Cx cits 
dor 9 apx%, cabs cipyra. OF yap 6 wow Ta ates adi Acer, «3 
ph card ovpeSneie Sowep déyeras ani} xtip Geowies, } paqenre, § 
hidos, wap ois ov forw doyy Tw Gover, odd ad davras sparrow 
Gdica pir yap wove, etcsncs bt otZapeos. 

It seems to me tha: we cannoi thus regard the Aep3anwe or 2,00 
as a wow, and take 9 xcip nas 6 occergs 25 parallel to h:m. But 
it would be possible to follow Jackson in omitting én, and making 
® tip wai 6 oleer@s the subjects of the verbs. and ye: no re zard 
these agents as parallel to the Aap tamer. One might regarc iiem 


‘a 


4 
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1196-». 92. as examples of ra sewivra in the sense of a 
from ri seosvra tuples, or dpyal Sey updrus § sivqon, to which 
latter class the dasipev, as dede, has been assigned. Thus the 
words dey 4 dpyh ris wpdéees in § 10 would suggest § 11, and 
the connexion between the two §§ might be exhibited tha— 
‘the swoseiw of the dcavépew, as voluntary initiator or dex} rae spatenr, 
is woiy in the primary sense, for (fwei) wowiy has a seconduy 
sense in which épyaa are said sous. For drei introduchg 
a similar parenthesis, see EZ. NV. vii, 12. 3, b 36. Bat is i 
necessary to omit ér, and refuse to regard the sentence as simply 
saying—‘ If the dcaxper be a mere instrument in the hands od 
another ote duced but wot ri dken’? The case indeed seem 
hardly worth mentioning: but is it less worth mentioning tha 
that—ei pé» dyvoGv, mentioned in § 12? Jackson’s note on § 13 #— 
‘ The argument is contained in the words ei yweexaw Sapeer ddicer, 
wreoverre’ xai abris 4 ydpros 4 rysepies. The words el pis doar 
7) spéroy merely set aside the case of ignorance as irrelevant to of 
present remarks.’ Why then, it may be asked, may not § 1! 
merely set aside the case of compulssen as irrelevant to our preset 
remarks? It is indeed quite in the writer’s manner to give U3 
complete list of formally possible cases. 

On the whole, then, I am inclined, with Mich. Eph., Grant, and 
Ramsauer, to make 6 d&avéyer (conceived as wouse DdAov émercfarres) 
the subject of dd«ei and woei—as if we read, dri, éwei woddayas 19 
woe éyerat Kai forw ws Ta aYyuya creiver cai # yelp xai 6 oix«te 
excrafavros—entrafavros per ovw el Expuvey, ova adccet woset 3¢ Ta abuse 
The reading of Kb Nb Pb and New Coll—yeés after émcragarres 
instead of after d3«ei—is worth notice as pointing to a ‘fault’ in 
the juncture of the vulgate. 

For ta Gwuxa b. 30, of Met. A. 1. 981 a. 30 dc0 nai rovs dpyerie 
Tovas epi ExacToy Tiysserépous Kai paAAov eidévas vopi{oper Tew yeiporeywr 
kai copwrépous, Grs ras airias réy wooupéver icacw, rois 8 Sowep ti 
TOY aGWuxor Ena, sroveiy per, Ovx eiSdra 3¢ woseiy A sroLel, Olow Kaics To wip. 
Fritzsche refers to Plato Legg. ix. 873 E ay 8¢ dyuxdn rs Woyit 
dOpwroy orepnon ... duaotyy per are xablere rev yecrdpes rv 
€yyirata 6 xpoonxer vera. He refers also to Pausan. vi. 11 
Apdxwy "AOnvains Oeopovs ypdwas homxous, twepepire al ra ayeye, 
ef ye cumeody te €€ alray awroxreivesey aryOpwxow—also to Aeschines 
Contra Cles. 244 xai yap dy cin deuwds, & AOnvain, ei ra pir Sura oo 
rous Aidovs Kai row oidnpoy, rd Gheva cai ayvepova, day Ty ¢uwecders 
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dwonreivy, txexopi{oper, xa: ddy tug abrév Scaypnonras, Thy xeipa THY Tovro 118: 
spafacay xwpis rou ceparos Oawropey Anuoabeny d¢ . . : see also the 
"AO. wodtreia ch. 57 p. 145 ed. princ. dale 8 6 Baodeis xal of 
GuArocBacircis nal rds réy aWuxeor cai ray Zdorv (gor—and Pausan. 

1. 28 rd & dy Lpuraveig xadovperov, tra rp odnpe xal wacw dpoles rois 
GYuxas ducafovorw,. 


$12. dyvody] 4) dyroa 9 cad’ ixacra, not 7 xabdrov, must be under- b. 3 
stood here. An unjust decision made in unavoidable ignorance 
of particulars is not unjust in the eye of the law of the State (rd 
vousxdy dixaov), but nevertheless it violates ‘the fitness of things’ 
(rd speroy, t.¢. rd Gvonde dicasov). The Paraph. seems to be wrong 
in supplying rovs »éyous after dyrosy. Of a judge who decided in 
ignorance of the »dyuo: of his State it could hardly be said ov« adsaei 
ward Td vopsxdy dicacov. In MM. M. i. 33.1196 b. 1 the distinction 
marked here by the words ovd’ d&cos 9 xpiow doriv, dors 3° dos ddxos 
is explained thus—éore pew f adiucei gore 8¢ 9 ovK ddexei’ 7 per yap Td 
ty GAnOcia nal rh guce by dixaioy pi Exper rauTp pév ddiaei, 7 8¢ vd 
aire Soxoiv elvas Sixatov, ovn ddexei. 

wKeovertat xat adrés| If the davxéuer, with full knowledge of the 13' 
law under which he is acting, and of the circumstances of the 
particular case, make an unfair distribution between A and B, he 
must do so to serve some personal end. Not only will the favoured 
party €ye: rd wAdoy (perhaps without being chargeable with adc«ia), 
but more than that (ai), the dcaxéuer himself too will yes ro xd€ov. 


§ 18. rod G8inyparos] the material result of rd dd«ei»—the unfair & 2 
share assigned to the favoured party. 


Sa raéta] dua xapuw f ripwpiay. 


kai ydp dn’ dxeivy tov dypdy xpivas] This is the reading of Kba. 3 
adopted by Rassow (Forsch. p. 62) and Bywater, ¢x” éxeiny meaning 
wi te pepioacGas Tov adunparos. The reading of other MSS. is 
éx’ cxciver & tév aypoy xpivas, Where cxeivey are ol peptodmercs rou 
adunparos—the unfair distributor and the favoured receiver who 
share between them the profits of the transaction, the former 
getting a bribe, the latter too large a share in the distribution. 
Jackson paraphrases this § well—‘If the judge secures to himself 
xaps OF riyepia by giving an unjust award, he is just as much a 
sAeonarns as if he were to share the plunder with the receiver. 
For it is not essential that the unjust distributor should take a share 
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2197 @. 3, of the property distributed, since even if his share takes a more 


substantial form than xdpee and sypagia, he may receive it, not m 
land (land being the article distributed), but in money.’ 


a4 —§§14-16.] Jackson places. these §§ after ch. 1. § 3, giving his 


a. 7. 


reasons for doing s0 on pp. xiti-xvi of his Iefreduction. I am 
scadiyiio wthakk tit’ Gans: eat tan coleaat of Ga ek Gace 
better than they suit that of the ninth; but I cannot adsnit that this 
proves, or even renders probable, the conclusion that the first 
chapter is their original locus. The Fifth Book, especially in its 
latter part, is, to my mind, 2 collection of materials waiting for 
arrangement, rather than a treatise which hes fallen into 
ment. Nothing that I have read (Engiish or foreign) on the subject 
of ‘Dislocations in the Text” has made me doubt the cosrectness 
of what, after all, is bound to be the grima Jacse view—that the 
order (or disorder) of the Fifth Book is subsiandielly that in which 
many omissions and interpolations in the text as we have % which 
add to the original confusion of the compilation: but the numerous 
transplantations (often of short passages to distant places), which we 
are asked by certain modern critics to assume, are quite a different 
thing. It may be admitted, however, that the place which the 
chapter on émeixea now occupies (cutting in two, as it does, the 
discussion of ro, éedvra ddixeiobas and ré airée airéy ddsceiv) is incon- 
sistent even with the low standard of arrangement actually attained 
in the Book. 

§ 14. nai Sodvar ry xaipt rd dpyipiow] I agree with Willams 
against Jackson that this means ‘delivering a bribe ’—a vicious 
action, like the other actions mentioned—perhaps suggested by 
the dpyvpior of § 13. 


a8. ddd 7d S8i Zxorras taitTa woreiv obre fqbiow ovr’ dx’ abrois] The 


a. 9. 


a. lL. 


Paraph. Heliodorus has—ré per yap xpaga ra dixaa § rd dduce, ani § 
Sovvat dpyvptow i wardfa roy xAnciov, pgdsdy cors cai rou Bowloperev’ ri 
8¢ 4 Scxasoovyns ef exon  adcxias, & ypdvov nai aoxnoees Setrar, &’ ds 
Less f Sinards res  Gdixos Aeyerat, rovro Be ova ~orw ep huiv, Sore dpa 
rp Bovrer Oa nai pedtor eirat ernoacOat. 

§15.] See Z. MV. ii. 4. §§ 3-6. 

GN’ 03 raér’ «.1.d.] ‘but it is only card cupSeSnats that actions 
prescribed by law are identical with ra cma’ (Jackson). It is not 
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enough, in order to perform ‘ just actions,’ to find out the actions 1187 a. 11. 
which the law declares to be just, and perform them according to 
pattern. Actions are ‘just’ only when they spring from the habit 
of justice, which no mere study of the requirements of the law will 
give a man. 

vepsueva| Perhaps suggested by the davdpeow of §§ 8-13. Ko», a 18. 
Mb, H® have yerdueva, which seems to be a mere blunder. 


touTo 8} wAdoy dpyov «.1.d.] Bywater (Confrid. p. 49) says— in 
lieu of rotvro 3¢ I restore rovro 3n, or if any one prefers it, rovro [de], 
in order to keep up the correspondence in construction and sense 
between this clause and that which comes just after, in 1. 16: in the 
one case an act is said to be wo» gpyow aré. and in the other 
rogovror épyor xré.. This seems decisive against Bekker’s ovnévas. 
GAX’ ov ratr’ dor) ra Bixata GAX’ 4 xara cupBeBnxds, dd\dAd wes wparrdépeva 
cal Res vepoueva Vixasa’ rovro 82 «.r.A. With either text, however, the 
meaning is—To learn to ‘know’ dixaa, as the dporpos (who must 
have the es of dsxacoovwy) knows them, is more difficult than to 
learn to know vytewa as the experienced iarpés ‘knows’ them. The 
commentators compare Jf, J. ii. 3. 1199 a. 27 ob ydp cxomci dé ddceos 
olde duvaras xpivew rd dwhes ayabdy cai rd aire ayabdy, adda Stapapraves. 
rns 8¢ hporncews tours dots, rd dpOes SvvarGat ravra Oawpeir, dpoiws Sowep 
éxi réy car’ larpuny 1d per Gres Tyevdy nal rd Uyeias srounrixoy oapyer 
Gwayres, Gre €AA¢Bopos xal rd dAarnpioy cal ai royal xai al cavoes iypeud 
elow nal tryteias woujrexd, GAX’ Syws ovK sxoper rh» larpexny emornpny’ ov 
yap érs o8aper 1d xa éxacrov ayabdy, Sonep 6 larpos older rin dori rovr’ 
dyaGoy cal dre cal was diaxeiuérp’ ev roure yap fdn 4 larpux) émeornpy. 
Ta péy ov» Gwras Uyeda eiddres Guws ovK Zyoper Ode wapaxoAovbes Nuw 7 
larpuxt) emsornun’ as 8 abrws é ddicos. Sre pév od» dwhas nai 9 rupavvis 
dyabor cai dpxy xai 7 éfovcia, cider add’ ef aire dyabor f pn, } wére, hj 
wes haxeipérg, ovxers oidev. Jackson quotes Plato, Phaedr. 268 A-C, 
where the person who éx AiPAiov wobéry dxovoas f mepirvxyey happaxins 
larpos ouras elvat, ovdéy éraiey ris réxvns is described as pasdpevos. 


$16. 80 adrd Be rodTo] 1d olecOa: ef’ abrois elvas ro dduceiy, The « 17. 
opinion criticised in this § ignores the distinction between a durapyss 
and a és stated in v. 1. 4—Ovvapis péy yap cai emornun Soxei rép 
dvavriay 7 aii elva, eis 8 4 dvavria rey evavriwy of. ‘This opinion 
that justice implies its contrary, as if it were an art (3vvaus), would 
be a consequence,’ says Grant, ‘of the Socratic doctrine that justice 
is knowledge. Plato saw what this doctrine led to, and drew out 
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Rey a. Fy. the paradoxical comchssion, Ae. 334 A (a dpe 6 Ss Gppepw 
Gases Gelarres, at coven desk), Hp. Mim. 375-6 (au 3 
Qwaravips ani cuhersps asry (sc. Goxg) Gpaver clou dhicy ani epfi- 
375 E). ‘The Aristotelian theory that jestice is a moral state (Ex) 
set the difficulty at rest.’ 


a.20. § 17.) Jackson places this § im chapter 1,§ 9 after 1rd aivers ¢ 
sei 


Rr Sse pee c.g singe a elena 
ee ee 
im themecives in the sense of beirfy good in the abstract, bet not 
mecessarly good in all circamstances—money good in itself, or 
generally, but bad im the possession of the profligate. Ik is with 
wh dahas éyefé in this second sense that duamessy has to do: for 2 
respect of va dudes ye in the first sense there can be no sAcexfe. 
His note is interesting and may be transcribed—je de capeorigs 
@ Aches, df coves wus ayer Tae duane ri piv as capyre: vepgrenis, Ta 0 
emapepbaruie §=vewre 8 13 dhavepqreiy ani Td cravegpharais @ rete 
eur Tes pereyover trav dszhas ayebas, & os coTw & ectpora, dzhas & 
ayela cert xrpies Ta Ty alTew Give yell, cloy ai aperai aei ei cor artes 
ayefa moi ai desdpes, cadgn(es, exyyaye & os corm Urepsoly cai 
GAAeryrs, SAovros ripai, Svvacrea wolsricy, cp Tours yap iwepsedy aa 
EAderprs. GAA’ ota Ev rois dees ayabois rais aperais’ €y yap Tais aperais 
Gpwperas ovoas cai pecoryreow, oc Sedacran, trepSory emi € oe 
gor ev as 8 Eatw iwepSory cai CArAaYis, €v Tovras mai TS scoverreD 
ami pecowecre. car’ apergy 3 ov yivera: wAeovefia. ov yap ows Te ries 
aperyy AoSciw Buacaperoy roe €xovra, os exit Tey ypqEdTer cai crapsTes 
Gpxedce twos, ta ord. TH avdpciay rou ariptioy apeliacGa, § TH 
emioTy Tou exusTRpores Big ovdeis duvara. be ovr fxovew of axtpera 
owepSodgqy cai OrAcru, €v rouras ra dina. ro yap dwacha vovres rae 
ayober cai s\¢ow 11 fyew mai €Aarroy, wepi THY TOUTOU Pom Kai eraNcuse 
va Sicad corm. mei ois ye pander Con raw roovres ayabus, rovras oS 
wwepSoly rev roovrer oS eMraYpis éorw. «i Of py avran, code vd 
exavopberuny § Td sarepyrude Sicasoy. c» piv ot res Geass & ok 
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wXovrns, ov Sdfa, ob ren, ovK apyn, ovx GAXo obdéy ray roiovTey dyabay, 1187 2.26. 
ovde Sixaoy obre Siavepntixdy obre Stopbwrixdy imdpye. AX’ ovdé ols 

dorw, ovos 8¢ amaros td rpupys cal axodagias xal wdons doedyeias, 

oid” dy rovros fore oe rs réy elpnudver. 

Exouer 8° dwepBodiy dy rovrois kal Drdapw] K> and L> omit és a. 37. 

rovras. I do not think that ¢» rovras=dy rois dwkés dyabois, although 

coming immediately after ¢» rovross = the persons, need trouble us 

much in careless writing like the present. 


péxpt rou] sc. opeAma: cf. E. N. vii. 13. 4 xal ebruxia trepSddXovea &. 30. 
€pwddids cory «.7.d. 


Bid totr dvOpdmvdy dorw] s.¢. man is neither 6eds nor Onploy. 
‘At present ¢oriy has no evident subject. Should we read &d 
instead of &a? Susemihl (Bursian’s /Jahresd. 1876, p. 278) points 
out that this alteration was suggested by Zwinger’ (Jackson). Is 
the reading of [—rovro & d»Opanuwdy tory not worth consideration ? 
Touro would be rd péyps rov odpeAa civas rh dxdes dyabd. On 
the margin of CCC I find yp. dd rotro 8 dvOpemwds dor. May 
not the dd of the vulgate represent a dittograph 3¢? It is easy 
to imagine a scribe, with an original péxpe rov rovro 8 avOpemudy 
¢orw before him, writing péxyps rovro 8¢ rovro 8¢ a»Opemwdy dor: and 
it is not a difficult step from this to the yeyps rov dd rovro 8¢ arOpe- 
sud» exrw of the margin of CCC. The contractions for &d and &8¢ 
are easily confounded. 


CHAPTER X. 


ARGUMENT. 


Concerning Equity. The relation of Equity to Justice has caused some 
difficulty. The two strike us as not being exactly the same; and yet, on the 
other hand, since ‘ equitable’ is popularly used as a term of praise for ‘ good,’ it 
seems sllogical to distinguish st from ‘just, which, in tts wide sense, is the 
same as‘ good.’ If‘ equitable’ and ‘just’ are to he distinguished, one of them, 
st would appear, ts not ‘ good’; and if both are‘ good,’ why distinguish them? 
The solution of this difficulty ts that the ‘ egustoble "and the ' just’ are generi- 
cally the same,i.e. both ‘ good,’ but the ‘equitable’ is the better. Equity 
ds w hivher form of justice ; tt is not the justice of the letter of the law, but that 
i: Wek corrects the letter. The law, by reason of the complicated 
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contained in v. 11; and equal to that intervening between the 
end of chapter 8 (1136 a. 9) and the beginning of the chapter on 
ewuixesa, Chapter 10. There are 88 Bekker’s lines in the passage 
(1176 a. 11-1177 a. 30) omitted by K>; 43 in the chapter on 
éxceixeca; 43 in the following chapter, v. 11; and 87 from the end 
of v. 8 to the beginning of v. ro. 

The lacuna in K> was probably caused by the absence of two 
leaves (each containing about 43 Bekker’s lines) from the ancient 
manuscript of which K> is a transcript. Fol. rart in K> ends 
with ra yap ara rovs (1176 a. 11) and fol. 121° (the other side of 
the same leaf) begins with pév xeyoprrynpever 6 péy (11°77 a. 30), the 
lacuna not being indicated in any way by the scribe, who, it would 
seem, was unconscious of its existence. 

On the other hand it would be going too far if we were 
to say that the disorder in the text of v. 9-11 was probably 
caused by a misplacement of archetype leaves containing each 
about 43 Bekker’s lines. The ‘disorder’ to be explained by the 
hypothesis is, after all, not a definite indisputable fact like the 
lacuna in K>. At any rate it would be satisfactory, before attaching 
much importance to the quantitative relation subsisting between 
the lacuna in K> and certain passages in v. 9-11, to be able to 
point to other cases of ‘disorder’ in the Z. JV. which could be 
explained by the hypothesis of an archetype leaf of 43 Bekker’s 
lines. I confess that as yet I have not found any such cases. The 
space intervening between v. 4, 12 (1132 b. 9) and v. §, 9 (1133 a. 
14). to which I turned first, does not seem to have anything to do 
with an archetype leaf of 43 lines. 

I append Riel. i. 13. 13°73 b. 25-1374 b. 23 for future reference, 
and to show how naturally the chapter on ¢weixesa takes its place 
between ch. 8 and ch. 9, after cvyyrepomed 1136 a. 9: dwdvrey 39 
rey adunpdrey dinpnyévey, cal roy pew Svreyv pds rd cowdy rev 3¢ zpds 
Gov xal xpds dddous, avadaBderes ri dori 1d ddueioba, Aéyeper. ors 
87 vd adcxeiobas rd twd éxdvros ra ddica wdoyxew rd yap ddi«eiv Sptoras 
apérepoy éxovowrv elvar. éwel 3° dxdyen roy adicovpevoy BAdwrecbat nal 
drovoios BAdwreadas, al pew SAaSas cx rev mpdrepow havepai ciow’ ra ydp 
ayaGa xai ra xaxa eipyra:s caf’ ara wpdrepow, nai rd cxovora, ors dorw doa 
el8dres, Sor’ avdyxn wavra ta ¢yxAnpara f wpds rd kowde 4} mpds rd idtop 
civas, nai} ayvoovrros xal dxovros f dxdvros nal eidcros, cai rover Ta pep 
mpoedopevou ra Od di wabos. epi pew od» Gupov pnOnoeras dv ros wepi rd 
wd6n, woia 3¢ mpoaipourra «ai was dyovres, cipqras mpérepov. wel oF 
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épodoyotrres wodAdxis wewpayenan f Td extypappa ovy cpodcyaurw 5 ret 
3 rd éxiypappa, oloy AaBeiv pér GAN’ ov xreWar, ani wardfan wpdreper Dd 
ody UBpica, cal ovyyerécbas GAN’ od poryevoa, 7} rEYyan per GA)’ ony 
lepoovAjca:, ov yap Oeot ni, i ewepyacacba: per GAR’ ot anyorias, § 
Seerdéy Oar pév trois wodepiors GAA’ ov wpodouvas, Gea ravra deus Gy exi wep 
rovrev d:apicba, ri xAdomn, ri UBpis, ri pocyeia, Cres cay Te imapyes 
édy Te pi) ixdpyey Bovlepeba Secxviva, fxopen eppariCerr ro Giamov. tars 
3¢ wavra Td Towra wepi Tou GdiuKow eivas cai havAce 7 4H Gducnw 7 andue- 
Barnes’ ey yap +15 xpoatpécet 7 poxOnpia nat ro adsaeiy, ra Ce roumirra reo 
Gvopdrey spoconsaives THY xpoaipeci, olow USps aai mAawy aw yap a 
éwarafey wxavres UBpoer, GAN ei évexd rou, oloy Tou arysdoa: emrew § 
euros joOywa. ovde wavres, ef Aabpa €daBer, ExdeWev, GAX’ ef emi Drady 
rourov, ah ot dAafe nai oderepope Eavrov. dpotes d¢ aai wepi Tew Dew 
exe, Sowep cal wepi rovrey. 

exel 3¢ raw ducaiey cai rae adicev fy ovo cidy” Ta per yap yeypapuers 
rk & aypada, wep be per of vipos ayopevovew «ipyra, ras 2 aypahes 
vo ecriy cid ravta 8 coriv ra per xa UrepSoAny aperqs cai emias, 
eq ois oveidy xai Gwaivos ani aripias cai Tiysai cai Sepeai, ous ro yapo 
Exew Ty xomjoarrs et nai ayrevrouiy Tov el soujcasTa ai Joqéyruas oe 
res Gidos xai Goa dAda raavra, ra d¢ rou idtov royow eai yrypapperey 
PrAcppa, 1d yap emeues Sonei ieaioy civ, forw Be ewiecees TS Tepe 
Tos yeypapyerow ropow Bicmioy. auvpSaiver de rovro Ta pew exivrus re de 
axdvtay Tay ropoeras, axorrey per Gray Aatr, €copray 3 Gray 47 2tperme 
Geopiurus, GAN" dyayeaioy ver 7 xafoAov ime. wy 7 Ce. DAN" OS Em rd TAAL. 
mai doa py padior Gcopioas dc arepiay, ony TO Tpaca oierpe mnAce esi 
wow runt’ UwoAdciwo yap Gy 6 aiay CupByoirra. dy oty 7 aaxcros. bey 
de vouuternoa. ayzyay drdas eiteiy, Sore cay Cacridunw fyev exanre 
my yea 7 waragy, xara wey TOV yeyPanuermD WoUUr EpOYDS ErTU cai 
aducet, cara de To aAnGes ov acexet, cai TO Ememes TOITO Err. €: de cari 
TO €i74F0R TU EMenKes, Duvevoy Tour EF TL Ta ETAT Cr. TCR CTU, 6 
woo. oLK emieueeis dC pwns Ep ols Te yao Ce. or yyrwury fy ew, Exucen rata. 
mG. To TE TT? eas Te eee EE ey Tit brow alts, apie Ta amare’ 
Cory urvyquara wer Grd mavaderys aah “wD aT) ayers, Lauaormpata & 
ova 47 Mypudsya | wy ETO ToeMKUS, UFuaaTa Me dors ance Tasca GTO 
wuennus Te erty Tre yoo de es:Chucy or) Tous. 2. TU Ts ee 
Wuus SVyyuunrwey eTeues. ei Th) 47 Tous Te muy fhe soo re 
womuCe— Wy. mi 47 Tous Tw Amor wAn tus my heseus oe rruoteray 
revirens, et. an Tous caw Tous Zu tus my Toomer, eas an ron fo 
Meus aXe Tous Ty uhuy, ante THU, Tis PUR, DAE Tous mis Je aes} os ex 
Te Tuli em ru smmupeues willuy os Gruter cputee § ences, Em 


ph OS ree 
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1187 b. 4. instead of after Aina. It is very unsafe, however, to accept 38 
final any suggestion which may be offered for the emendation of 
a passage like this consisting of short clauses introduced by § aad 
e. Such clauses were often omitted by scribes, and often repeated. 
Bywater has perhaps shown proper caution in leaving the text as 
the majority of the MSS. give it. 

b.8. § 2. Sixalou ruds] explained below as red vopisov dkcaics. 

b 2. §§ 38, 4] Fritzsche and Jackson compare Plato, Pokticus 294 A- 
C; see especially the words—otnety ddivaroy eS Zyeew apie vd padiaore 
daha ri 8d warrds ycyvdpevow dxhotv. Cf. also Rhet. i. 13 quoied 
above in introductory note to this chapter. 

b.18. § 4. alnov] ‘ Causa unde duplex illud justum exsistat, ostenditur: 
Ramsauer. 

b.19, 80s] See Bonitz on Ae. Tf. 1004 a. 5s—* imdpye: yap cbbie yey 
gyorra «rd. Similem usum adverbii evs, of. Caf. 12. 148 33; 
An. Pr.i. 16. 36 a. 6. Eng et unum, ait, suapte natura, elf, 2 
genera quaedam dividuntur.’ 


Brenig! ee een oo a Vere eree eee ee 


b. 21, en bre pn Bx 2d] Fritzsche aptly compares here Rid. 
1. 13. 1374 b. 11 emuecxes Td pa) mpds Tov yopor GAA pds Tow vopeberw 
oxomeiy Kai py wpds Toy Adyor GAAG xpos THY Scayocay TOU vopoberov. 


p.23. elwev] This is the reading of K> alone. It is to be preferred to 
the eiwoe of all other MSS. ‘because,’ as Jackson says, ‘it is 


distinctly assumed that the »opoéérns is not present and therefore 
does not pronounce.’ 


b.25. § 6. od rod dwhGs Se GANA Tod Sid Td dwhSs dupapripares] 7 
des dixaoy is justice not qualified in relation to the requirements 
of this or that particular case—the justice of the general rule; 7 
dia rd drdSs dudprnpa is the failure of the general rule, by reasoa 
of its generality (84 rd dmAas), to meet the requirements of a pal- 
ticular case: cf. with the dwés of this passage the use of dxha in 
the sentence quoted from the Politicus 294 C in note on § 3,4 
b. 11. A rule, in so far as it is general and unqualified, cannot fi 
individual cases, in so far as they are never unqualified, but always 
particularly qualified—advvaroy ed éyew mpds sa pndéwore dwha 1b bet 
Wavros ytyvopevoy drAovy, 
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I cannot agree with Jackson that dyaprajparos is suspicious, or 1187 b. 25. 
that the Paraphrast’s dyapravovros may possibly be the right reading. 
“Apaprnpa, I take it, has been carefully selected to mark the concrele 
result (cf. dducjparos v. 9. 13) of the application of the general rule. 


Sd 1d xabddou] exactly equivalent to &4 rd dxkés above. b. 37. 
Wndioparos}] See note on rd Wygioparedy v. 7. 1, b. 24. b. 29. 


§ 7. ris AcoBias olxoB8opiag 4 podiB8ivos xavdv] By AcoBia olxo- b. 80. 
doula we are to understand ‘Cyclopean building’ in which large 
polygonal stones were employed, and fitted together, as at Tiryns ; 
and the podiSdwos cave» is to be explained as a flexible piece of 
lead which was first accommodated to the irregular surface of a 
stone already laid in position, and then applied to other stones 
with the view of selecting one of them with irregularities which 
would fit most closely into those of the stone already laid. 
Fritzsche, in his important note here, quotes an authority who 
mentions that a flexible rule is still used at Verona when a wall is 
being built of polygonal stones. 

The parallel between the easy morals for which the Lesbians 
were noted and their podi8d&s0s xavev was not likely to escape the 
notice of later littérateurs (see quotations in Zell and Coraes— 
especially from Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grice, t. ii. ch. 3). 
Fritzsche cannot be right when he supposes that ‘ Cyclopean 
building’ was called ‘Lesbian’ because its cave» was flexible like 
the Lesbian morality. 

The form olzo8opqs, which all other MSS. apparently give here 
for the oixo8opzias of Kb and Pb, came into use later for olkoddunece 
or olxo8opia. If olxo8opys is right here, it is only here that it occurs 
in the Aristotelian corpus. 

Before we pass on, it may be well to notice a fragment of 
Aeschylus which Grant quotes. He merely appends it to a note 
in which the ‘Cyclopean’ explanation of AcoBia olaudoyla is accepted ; 
but it might perhaps be taken to suggest another explanation. 
The fragment is given by Dindorf (Fr. 72), as from the Gadrapo- 
woo, in the following form— 

OD’ 6 ply ris AdoBuow harrepan 
cip’ ¢v rpryoras dxnepawite prOpns. 
The «ipa OF xvparwr is a moulding on an architrave or elsewhere. 
The Doric «ime is a simple hollow; the Lesbian an undulating 
um 2 
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1237 t. 30. moukiing, ether comcave above and convex below (cyma recie), 
ox the reverse (cymes reverse). See Smith's Dict. of Ani, article 
cpus. Is it suggested that the pedSdwes xavée had anything to do 
wath the Leshean copa? 


3a § 8] On the Equity of the Roman Law, see Maine's Anciet 
Law, ch. i, ‘ Law of Nature and Equity.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


4 men comnel act unjustly towards himself cither ix the general or in 
Ghe sfactad seuse of ‘ acting unjustly’ Murder e.g., committed in anger, i 
smnjesst iss the semse general seuse tm which all ether vicious acts forbidden by 
daw ave unjust. The man whe commits suicide, then, i anger acts unjustly. 
Zemards himself? No. Towards the State; for it is the State that pani 
him. Nev cos 6 man act unjustly in the special sense towards himself ; for 
thet would meus that the same thing could at once be taken from and given ts 
the sams person. Unjust treatment tmplies at least two persons, one of when 
deksberately makes an aggression on the rights of the other. The same perso 
cannot be both aggressor and victim, agent and patient ; and morcover, if the 
agent of injustice, who must be @ voluntary agent, were also the patient, then 
the latter would be @ voluntary patient of injustice, which, as we have shown, 
ts impossible. Further, if we pass tw review all the modes in which unjust 
treatment may be recetved (and tt must be received in some particular mode), we 
find no case im which the agent ts also recipient: a man does not commit 
adultery with his own wife, break into his own house, steal his own money—in 
short, tmyure himself tn any one of the particular modes in which injury can be 
afAzcted. 
rae general answer, however, to the question—Can a man inflict injury on 
himself? ss No; for he cannot voluntarily recetve injury. 

To inflict injury and to receive tf are both evil, for both involve a departurt 
rem the mean—the agent having too much and the patient too little ; but to in- 
fiict injury is the worse, for tt implies more or less evil in the agent, whik 
recetving injury does not involve evil in the patient. Indirectly, of course, the 
reception of injury may lead to consequences which are worse for the patient 
than the infliction of injury 3s for the agent; but in itself the infiiction ts 
@ greater evil than the reception of injury. 

The view that a man can injure himself owes much of its plausibility 
to a confusion between the selfas a whole and a part of the self. Because the 
srrational part may encroach upon the just prerogatives of the rational part of 
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the self, tt ts thought that a man may act unjustly towards himself. But the 
supremacy of the rational part over the irrational part ts at most only ‘just’ 
in the metaphorical sense in which we have seen that the rule of the father over 
his child or the master over his slave ts ‘just.’ 


§ 1. wérepov 8] This chapter (with the exception of §§ 7 and 8) 1138 a. 4. 
is placed by Jackson after § 13 in chapter 9. 


dx téy elpnpdvew}| Jackson says ‘z.¢. from 9. §§ 1-13. But 
does not the explanatory clause ra pé» ydp «.r.A. oblige us to sup- 
pose rather that the reference is to the distinction made in ch. 1. § 8 
To per Sixacoy dpa Td vdpspor xai ro icon? 


o8 xedever dwoxtivivar dautdv 3 vépos, & Bé pi xedever, dwayopedar, | 8- 6. 
Jackson's note here is—‘ ov xedeves] “ Does not allow,” #.e. forbids. 
Cf. the well-known use of ovx éay as the correlative of xedeverw. The 
words 4 8¢ pi) xeAever, dwayopeves are explanatory of the phrase od 
xedXeves. So Victorius, quoted by Cardwell. Eudemus wishes to 
say—‘ What the law drds is dixaov, what the law forbids is d3xoy.” 
Cf. 1. § 14 mpoordrre: 8’ 6 ydpos al ra rov dvdpeiou epya mosey, olov ph 
Aciwesw ry rakw . . duoiws dé cal rd xara ras GAXNas dperds nal pox6npias, 
Ta per KeAevor rd & anayopevwr. Not appreciating this idiomatic use 
of od ceXeve, Grant remarks “the extraordinary assertion is made 
that whatever the law does not command it forbids. We might 
well ask, Did the Athenian law command its citizens to breathe, to 
eat, to sleep, etc.?” This criticism [:.¢. Grant's] is endorsed by 
Rassow (Forschungen, p. 42). I cannot believe that the writer’s 
meaning here is correctly represented by the tautology ‘ What the 
law does not allow it forbids.’ If we understand by »dyos, not 
merely statute law, but custom and fashion, it is absolutely correct 
to say ‘What »dyos does not enjoin it forbids’: see note on of rdpos 
dyopevoves mepl dwdyrey, v. 1.13, b. 14. As for the ‘ idiomatic use of 
ob xedevw ’—ovx 44 means ‘forbids’ ; but does ov xedeves? If excep- 
tion is to be taken to Grant’s remark quoted by Jackson, it is not, 
I think, on the ground of its non-appreciation of the ‘ idiomatic use 
of ot xedevw, but because it understands »dyos in too narrow a 
sense—as /aw, not as /aw and custom. ‘The same error deprives 
Michelet’s note of point—‘Cum apud Graecos leges non juris 
tantum, sed virtutis causa ferrentur, legibus praecepta continebantur, 
quibus magistratus edicebant, quae fieri vellent. Apud nos autem, 
stricto jure inter Romanos ja “sw nihil jubet, sed quae fieri 
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I a 2 sect a me omrara Asem jam aunc obtineat regu: 
Mae £5 wom moe. served. )§=— Nr 3S 1 necessary, with Acciiolus, 
0 stppose tar i ke wo whem asopepre applies only to things 
wrumiy wone. ‘“_asom ‘asion. pubiic opinion) forbids the 
7s mmoc=n wcicns, f 1 cces act enjcim them. 

a 32 ¥ wae Ceo) The commentiors quoe Aeschines, Contre 
vom remarag Sewrouew, 1m r'ano, Leggy. ix. $73. The pollution of the 
ory suset Iw the succe was probably regarded as the chief part 
Qf Re Snjury smc? Sv ms acct: other effects would be those noted 
Teper 7 “I ToaUTUR. 

ach §S e& fp & 1-3 che weer has shown that ov« foro Baw 
Some meme. Wee Shaw = sapevenos. He now proceeds to show 
hac she same 3s Tie where dew = Swe. 

eof & chaos pare 6 Ghane’ poo Gc is the conjecture of Lan- 
bins ‘cr the ¢ weser cf -he codii. and is approved by Zell, Ramsaoer 
anc Bywarer. The meanmg is— Further. if we take 6 dies m 
the marccw sense cf chaos | dhecs pawes—aeuwos OF sAcovecrqs), and 
mot mn the wite sense (les GatAcs=xapivcgos), it is impossible 
dducwn exriv. No MS. arcarentiv rives gooow 6, and all, with 
TWO 2XiSCCCES. j wwe, Toe Dvo excepterns are CCC with duos 
9 sep wOucay. 2 Ph wilt urs o atueae. 9 An omitted wevoe supy ied 
Bocve te ine of ok te margin mish: very eastv ge: into the 
Wrreg pulce Acer a: and weeld retain chat place by sugzesing to 
careess scmtes and readers thar the Gscnecon with which ue 
s€iierce is ccrcermed is nct that between the dmovus and che rap- 
pouos. Ect chat Sefween 6 ra d@ua mpaurree and 6 a&«ws, a5 ziven 
é2. ach g. § 3. 

a 15. Touro yap GAXo dxewou] Mich. Eph. has—rotro yay grow Do 
€xewou" TouT€agTw ToLTO TO eaTa Thy wAcovefiay Gcacow ETEpoOw COTW EKEIL 
rou xafoAovu adicov. 

216. éon ydép res . . . wornpiay] te. there is a sense in which che 
@guos is an offender coordinate with the ders ¢.z.. and not an 
offender generally. "Adecia in one semse iS wAeorefia—a specific 
form of sovypia, just as SeAia, dowria, are Specific forms. 1: has 
however a generic sense also, in which it is equivalent to oAy 
rovnpia. 
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0082 xara tadrny] card ry pepexiy frie doriy ) wdeovegia (Paraph.). 1188 a 
I prefer Bekker’s punctuation here to Susemihl’s and Bywater’s. 
The words dya ydp «.r.A. are to be taken closely with Sor’ o08¢ xara 
ravrny adixel. 

48cxet] Kb has ddiucei dy, Can d» be a corruption of airdy, which a. 18. 
the sense requires? 


dua ydp «.1.d.] see Mf. M. 1. 33. 1196 a. 9 GAAG phy db ddd», J 
Gdixei, wAciow Ze, 56 3° ddcxovpevos, f ddicetra, CAarroy, ef dpa airds atrdp 
Gdinei, évddxeras tov avrdy card rév abrdy ypdvow Kal mdciow exew nal 
@Aarroy, aAAd rovr’ advvaroy’ ovx dpa évdéxeras alrdp atrdv adixeiv. 

dy xdeioow] ‘implies more than one person’: ¢/. v. 3. 4, 5. a. 19. 


§ 5. én 82... wpdérepor] ‘The words dcovordy re nal dx mpoapécens, & 20. 
says Jackson, ‘are not necessary to the argument. Indeed rd 
adixeiy is not necessarily éx spoapécews : I have therefore translated 
the phrase “voluntary or deliberate, and aggressive.”’ But see 
below, note on 6 yap ddr: Srabe a. 21. 


mpérepoy] sc. rd dduely rou ddixeio bas. a, 21. 


5 ydp Sidr Ewade x.7..] Jackson’s note here is—‘ov ydp dpye 4 
Oupq woey, GAX’ 6 dpyicas 8.§ 9.’ Does this mean that 6 rd atrd 
dyrrwoey Of the present passage and 6 bug wom» of 8, § g are 
identical? If they are, then the argument is—‘ ddieiy is deliberate 
and aggressive: for the 6vyq@ wom», who does not act deliberately 
and is not an aggressor, ov doxei dduceiv.. This, however, is hardly 
consistent with v. 8. 9. 


dr ely Gv exdvta ddineioGa:|—which has been shown to be a. 28. 
impossible ch. 9. §§ 1-6. Ramsauer asks—‘quid hoc post verba 
GBixetras 3 oibeis éxov, vs. 12?’ Surely because it helps to prove 
the conclusion—that the adxé» gud dmoos cannot injure himself. 

In § 3 it helped to prove another conclusion—that the ddkév gud 
wapdvopos Cannot injure himself. 


§ 6. pds 82 rodrows] ‘If, instead of arguing from our conception a. 94. 
of dd&xia, we examine special cases of it, we come to the same 
conclusion ’ (Jackson). Td dwoxrwwvra éaurdy, already discussed in 
§ 2 and 3, is, of course one of ra xara pépos cduenpara, but it does 
not stand in the same position as the dd&pera mentioned in this §. 

As soon as they are n see that they are not cases of 
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1188 0.24. rd ddixeiy daurdy. But rd awoxrwviva éauréy looks, at first sight, like 
a case of rd ddixeiy davrov, and it is only the reflection—9 wus 
(nusoi—which makes us aware that it is not. The difference 
between the aduypara of the present section and those of which ré 
droxruviva: éaurdéy in §§ 2 and 3 is an example is that marked in 
Rhet. i. 13. 1373 bd. 18 pds obs 86 Scoprora: [ra Sinaia xai ra dda] 
yds Sudpiora® f yap mpds Td Kowdr f) mpos Eva Tey cowevovvrus, 4 dei 
wparrew cal py mparrey. &0 eal radeunpara cai ra Suxacdpara dyer 
€or adixey xai Sixasompayeiy® 7 yap mpos va Kal epiopevoy fh xpos To 
cowdy 6 yap potyevoy eal runrey adel rod Ter apoperen, 6 de py 
orparevdperos ro cody. Thus é odarrey éavrdéy injures ro xoadv by 
depriving it of a soldier. Similarly, the aedAaoros or dowros who, 
at first sight, might seem to injure himself, really injures the State 
by depriving it of the services which health or wealth enables a 
citizen to render. The potxevov, on the other hand, is regarded 
rather as injuring an individual. [ therefore understand the 
present § (6) to contain another argument to show that the dduse 
qué auoos cannot injure himself—cannot treat himself as another 
individual whose ‘fair share’ he encroaches upon. The argu- 
ments to show that he cannot injure himself gud wsapavopos were 
concluded in § 3. 

The writer of the J/. M. would seem to have these two 
classes of adienpara—ra mpos ro xowdv and ra mpos éva—in his 
mind. His words are (i. 33. 1195 b. 35)—aAQ’ tows evraifa 
ma\w amopnoeev ay tis, dpa ye evdexeras avroy attor abixeiy; x per 
87 Tov axparovs oxotroupevp Eomcev evdexerOa, Kai mdduy orrws. «i 
yap @ 6 vépos mparrew rarre, raita eorw Sixasa, 6 py Tpdrrey raira 
adixet’ Kai €¢ mpos dv xeXever Mparrew, mpos TovTov ef wn mparret, TovTor 
Gdixet, 6 B€ vopos KeAever Twdppova eivat, ovoiay KexrnoGa, Twparos exiue- 
Aeto Oa, cai rddAAa Ta roavra, 6 dpa ravra py mparrow aduei atrory, cis 
ovdeva yap dAAov ray rowvrer adinpdarwy  avadopa ¢€ariy—adAa py 
more ravta ovx aAnOy fv, ovd’ evdexeras avrov dduelw avroy. ov yap 
avroy ovx evdeyerat xara Tov auroy ypdvoy mXciov Exew Kai EAarrouy, oi! 
éxévra Gua xai dxovra’ adda poy 6 adiay, 9 adixei, mreiow Exe, 6 3 
adixotpevos, 7 adexeiras, EXarrov. ef dpa atros avroy adixei, evSexeras Tor 
aqurov Kara Tov avTov xpovoy Kat mAcioy €xyew Kai €Aatroy. adda roit' 
advvarov’ ov dpa évdexerat avrov atrov adixeiy, — Ere 6 pev ddixay exwy adixei, 
6 d€ adicovpevos dxwv adtxetrat, Gore ei evdéxerat avroy aitoy aduev, 
évdexorr’ dv Gua cat axovoiws Kai exovoiws mparrew re roito de ativuror 


~ 4 , , 
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Tey xara ptpos adinpdrer, adixovos yap mdyres ffroe mapaxaraOyncny 1188 a, 
Gwroorepourres f) potxevovres f KAewrovres ff rt GA\o rey card pépos 
adunparey mowurres’ ovdele 38¢ memore airis airdy wapaxarabnxny 
awearépnoer, od duolxevoey ri davrov yuvaixa, 008 exdeyer aris ra 
davrov’ Sore ef rd paw ddixciy dv roig roovras dariv, rovrey 8¢ pnber 
evdéxeras wpds avréy moeiy, our dy dvd¢xorro airdy ddixeiy, 


Shows x.tA.] ‘But indeed the question of rd éavrdy ddiueiy as a a. 26, 
whole (s.¢. whether we understand ddu«eiy as wapavoyeiy OF as 
wieovexreiv) is answered by reference to the definition of ddscei» 
(ch. 9. §§ 4, 5), which enabled us to answer the question of rd 
dnovoiws adiceio Gas, 

Fritzsche has the following note on the words dros dé . . . dds- 
xia 6a:—‘ Eadem et sententia est et verba eadem quae p. 1136 b. 23 
(coll, p. 1136 b. 3-4) leguntur. Quae si ab eodem scriptore 
posita esse credimus, magnam habent offensionem, eadem si ab 
alio Peripatetico (h. e. Eudemo) in simili disputatione adhibita esse 
sumimus, explicationem habent facilem.’ Fritzsche’s view is that 
the Fifth Book was written by Aristotle, with the exception of this 
eleventh chapter, which comes from the lost book of Eudemus sept 
&xaoovwns (see Fritzsche, Prolegomena, p. xlvi). 


§§ 7, 8.] Jackson places these sections, ‘which have obviously a. 38. 
nothing to do with the dwopia: raised in ch. 9g,’ after ch. 5, § 18. 
See his /nfroduction, p. xvi. Ramsauer suggests the same locus 
for them. The writer of the Jf. M7, passes on (i. 33. 1196 a. 25) 
immediately from a discussion parallel to that in ch. 11, §§ 1-6, to 
the subject dealt with in § 9. 


§ 7. nat Sowep .. . yupvaorixy | These words are probably a note a. 80. 
from the margin. As they stand, they have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the context. A ‘codex perantiquus’ referred to by 
Lambinus seems to have patched up a connexion by owep dye: Sowep 
tyuudy x.rA. Rassow (Forsch. p. 7'7) supplies after péoov the words 
vd 8¢ dixasompayeiv péicor. 

xeipow rd dBixety] The commentators refer to Plato, Gorgtas a. 81. 
443 A and 509 C. 


xaxiag 4 ris Tedelag nai dwhis 4 éyyés] The distinction is not, a 88. 
as the Paraph. (in an alternative explanation) says, that between 
9 xabddov dduia and 4 pepum, but (as the parenthesis after ¢yyis 
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1138 0.38. shows clearly) that between the wad, which give rise to the 


voluntary and reprehensible, but not deliberate, acts of the Ans 
worse, and the éfs spemperian Of the poxOnpcs (see ch. 8, §§ 8-11). 
Michael Ephesius is right—Acyer caciay dxdes raw pera wponipicees 
Sri ro exovowy eye, cuweyyus 3 rip diya spompecees . . . dsdri vd 
MET wIpouipecees Tay Exovowy el yap dpy{cnerce Os eiwe pérepaw cateTes 
siparrovow ov pry ex wpoapeoess. The expression reAcia anciz, = § 
pera srpoupévess, is, however, misleading, for it suggests (as Ram- 
sauer points out) the GAy «asia which is opposed to 9 reAeia dpery at 
the end of the first chapter of this Book. 


b.3 § 8. GAN’ odder péher rH réxvq] Science takes no account of ra 


eara ovpSeSnecs. It is concerned either with ra dswyeaia, or with ra 


eee El TO TOAD, 


b. 5 §9.] For ‘justice and injustice as between the parts of the soul’ 


b. 7. 


b. 8. 


b.10. 


the commentators refer to Plato, Rep. 432 A, 441 A, 443, C. The 
writer seems to warn his readers against what he conceives to be 
the misleading tendency of such a presentation of justice as we 
have it in the Repubkc. Metaphorically we can speak of justice 
and injustice defween the parts of the soul. But this is no good 
reason for affirming that a man can be unjust im she sfrict sense 
to Azmself. 

ob way Se Binarov ddd To Seoworixdy H To olxovopiedy! re. NOt re 
srodcrixoy dicaor as well as ro Seonetiucory and the other forms 2:5 
tinguished in ch. 6, but the other forms exclustze of ré wodsrucor. 
Thus the writer of the AL AL, begins his parallel passage (i. 33. 
1196 a. 25) with the words—or rd ye wodcrixoy adicnua GAXa TO cieo- 
youcory, Siahr translates—‘ Doch gilt das nicht von der Gerechtz- 
keit in ihrem ganzen Umfange, sondern nur von derjenizen. wie 
sie der Herr gegen den Sklaven, der Hausvater gegen die Famiie 
tibt.’ 

év rouros yap Tois Adyors| This must surely mean ‘the cheores 
in question ’—vz.¢. the Platonic and other theories which speak 
of justice and injustice subsisting between the parts of the sou. 
But Mich. Eph. has é» Acyow Exer 6 Botros xpos Seomiryy ror aitur cc. 
TS GAcyor pepos THs Wuxns mpos TO Aoyt(opevor, roattHY yay Cerner 
raira (iacracw ar adAnvey ws eivat TO péy apyoy TO B€ aoyduernr—!. ¢ 
he apparently takes éy rovrows rois Acyos aS Meaning ‘in this ratio. 


Bérouc | dat. 
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Soxet] They think that the man, as a whole, can injure himself, 1188 b. 1¢ 
because one part of his soul can have its desire thwarted by the 
other part. They think that there subsists between these parts 
a sort of justice like that between ruler and subject. Justice, how- 
ever, is between persons ols xal »dpos mpds airovs (v. 6. 4), and ‘ parts 
are not persons,’ as Peters (p. 179) well puts it. A theory of justice 
which forgets this is as misleading as a theory of voluntary action 
which fails to recognise 7 An wuxn—the organic unity behind the 
struggle of the ‘parts’: see £.£. ii. 8. 1224 b. 21 (quoted by 
Jackson)}—Gore rd piv Big dxdrepov Gavar wouty dye Adyor, al dud TH}y 
Gpefty nal did roy Aoysopow éxdrepow Gxovra wore Wparrew Kexapopéra yap 
Gyra éxdrepa exxpoveras Un’ GdAnrer. bev cal éxi ry GAny perahepovas 
Wuxny, ors trav dy Wuxg rs roovroy dpwow. dr) pév ody ray popley 
dvdéxerar rovro Aéyew” 1 8 GAn éxovoa Wux} nal rov axparovs «al rou 
€yxparovs mparres, Big 3° ovdérepos, GANA ray ev dxeivos Tt, dwel cai hice 
apdérepa éxopev. 

Sr. dv rodrois] Jackson brackets ¢. 


rag dauréy dpdfeis] 2. ¢. the dpétes of the several wépn. The dgpefis b. 11. 
of the Adyor fo» epos may be thwarted by the ddcyo» pepos, and vice 
versa. ‘An dpefis is loosely and card peradopay attributed to the 
Adyor Zxov’ (Jackson). 

Epxorrs nai dpxopdvy| The editors quote Pol. A. 5.1260 a. § dy b. 18. 
raury [t.¢. 19 Wuxg] yap dors dices rd pév dpxow rd 3° dpydpuevory, Sy 
érépay apiy eivat aperyy, oloy rov Adyor Zyovros xal row dAdyov. 


§ 10. rév 4Onév] Rassow (/orsch. p. 62) omits ro» with L> and b. 18. 
Mb [and NC.]. 


END OF VOL. I. 








